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DURING THE past decade research in different dis- 
ciplines and in different parts of the world has suggested 
a relationship between the way children are fed and 
their mental and behavioral development. Undernutrition 
produces physical underdevelopment (small size, low body 
weight), and now it is known to be responsible also for 
mental underdevelopment. Implications of these findings 
are of significance to educators as well as to medical 
doctors. Approximately two-thirds of the inhabitants of 
the world suffer from chronic malnutrition (undernutri- 
tion): these are the people living in the so-called under- 
developed countries. In the affluent, developed nations of 
the northern hemisphere, migration of the rural popula- 
tions to the urban areas has produced the slums where 
undernutrition is also highly prevalent. As a consequence, 
undernutrition, especially harmful in the early infant 
years, is a positive threat to close to four-fifths of the 
inhabitants of the world—and this is happening in the 
last third of the twentieth century. 

The biological impact of undernutrition is well known. 
Growth of human tissues (as well as any animal tissue), 
is the final result of the synthesis of protein by the 
subject, starting from the protein he or she has received 
in the diet. Protein of the diet has to have certain 
characteristics of biological quality if the subject is 
to grow adequately as the result of its use. Biological 
quality of proteins derives from the relative content of 
each of the chemical units called amino acids. Of the 
twenty-two amino acids, eight are called indispensables 
because they cannot be synthesized by the human organism 
and as such they have to be provided by the protein of 
the diet. The rest are dispensable in that they can usually 
be produced within the human organism. 

Of significance is the fact that only animal proteins 
have in their structure all the needed amino acids: both 
dispensable and indispensable ones. This is why animal 
proteins are said to have a higher biological quality 
than vegetable proteins. Unfortunately, the adequate use 
of animal proteins (the protein of milk, meat, eggs and 
other animal products) in the diet is the practice in 
only a few countries of the world, In most of the coun- 
tries, prices are too high which produces a limited market, 
despite the need. The vicious circle of low production 
and low use that results is the basis for the “human 
underdevelopment” that maintains. 

Most of the world’s population survives on vegetable, 
tarchy foods which provide very little protein and that 


available is of poor biological quality, Southeast A 


rice and Latin America’s corn are y in I 
Tryptophane—two indispensable amino acids. Africa’s 
yams, sweet potatoes, and cassava are almost devoid of 
protein; they provide only sugar. The diets of the slum 
dwellers in more affluent nations cons ts, primarily, of soft 
drinks, fried potatoes, bread and other foods of low price 
and low biological quality. 

The impact of poor nutrition on mental development is 


most critical during the early years of life: from con- 
ception to 6 years of age. It is during this period that 
the brain achieves 90 percent of its growth. Undernour- 
ishment during these early years cannot be corrected 
after the child reaches school age. Hence, efforts by 
schools (in hot lunch programs, for example) come too 
late to prevent permanent mental damage. A concomitant 
with the poor diet that children often receive during their 
critical preschool years is a dull psychological and social 
environment. They have nobody to play with them or 
to give them in other ways the attention that stimulates 
mental responses and development. One observes that they 
stand around most of the time by themselves—under- 
nourished, understimulated, and underdeveloped. 

With the deficiencies in biological and emotional environ- 
ment that they confront, it should be no surprise that 
these children will have difficulty in school. Because their 
slow pace of learning is due to underdeveloped mental 
capacities, educational programs—however well designed 
they may be—cannot make up for the deficiencies, The 
children will fail to learn in school and fail to contribute 
to society. 

The underdeveloped child is a victim of environmental 
circumstances. Educators, along with health officials and 
medical doctors, confront the problem of changing these 
circumstances to give all children a chance for norma 
development in the preschool years. To change the nutri- 
tional, intellectual, and emotional forces that children 
confront, help must be provided for the family, and 
particularly for the mother who carries the major respon- 
sibility for rearing children. 

Mothers, as well as the total society, unfortunately, 
are almost completely ignorant of sound principles © 
adequate child nutrition. Nor do they have an under- 
standing of modern educational and psychological child- 
rearing practices. It is at this point that the school has 
a key role to play. It can provide, through theoretical 
teaching and practical demonstrations to mothers and the 
community in general, the knowledge needed to provide 
proper nutrition as well as emotional and psychological 
stimulation to preschool children, Such educational help 
to mothers by schools is easily justified since mothers 
have under their care and responsibility the most precious 
asset of the country and the world—the future citizens: 
*Dr. Sinisterra was a visiting scholar at Northwestern 
University during the 1969-70 academic year. His researe 
on nutrition for preschool children is well known through- 
out the world. 
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It Says in The JER... 


A NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAM is envisaged by Schoen- 
feld. He sees environmental organization beginning at the Presidential level, going to 
the Cabinet, Regional, State, and local levels. The program would be multidisciplinary 
in structure and multi-process in programs (p. 3). 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENTS were given an opportunity to cheat in Fischer’s 
study. She found that public affirmation of a belief in not cheating is the preferable 
classroom method of minimizing cheating (p. 12). 


EDUCATORS AND RESEARCHERS are in disagreement about the importance of stan- 
dardized test results but agree that the educational research journal is the most credible 
source of educational information. Murray compared the rankings of educational psy- 
chology professors and junior high teachers on eight kinds of information in terms of 
how important each would be in their decision to adopt a particular educational inno- 
vation and found that they failed to correlate significantly (p. 17). 


THE SOCIAL MATURITY OF NORMAL CHILDREN, as measured by the Vineland So- 
cial Maturity Scale, was of no significance in predicting academic success, concludes 
Arena after studying fifty-two randomly selected fourth-graders. Likewise, the addition 
of social maturity scores did not significantly increase the predictive value of intelli- 
gence test scores (p. 21). 


SCHOOL SYSTEM SELF-STUDY and awareness of the degree of openness, trust, etc., 
perceived to exist throughout the system could be of assistance to the personnel of the 
school system in knowing more about themselves and about the potentialities of the 
organization, says Hilfiker. If education is to become a part of the social change tak- 
ing place, more knowledge is needed regarding effective ways and means of instituting 
changes and innovations in the school system (p. 23). 


SECONDARY STUDENTS’ understanding of key points of a printed passage can be im- 
proved through methods of conceptual organization. Proger and others found that the 


paragraph abstract and sentence outline methods gave significant facilitation to the 
groups using them (p. 28). 


RATE OF LEARNING, Wang concluded, is specific to a given task and is not a general 


ae en elementary students’ performance in all learning situations 
p. ; 
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Editorial/ Abstract 


Toward a National Strategy for Environmental 
Education 


This paper looks toward Federal legislation providing concepts, structure, and 

@ tunding for a major coordinated educational effort at the elementary-second- 

ary, college-university, and adult-community levels to inculcate the mass con- 

servation literacy necessary to support the public and private quest for environmental 
quality. 

We are talking, then, about environmental education. < 

The term “environmental education” is used here in the broadest sense of its mean- 
ing—development of an awareness of the natural physical environment, a recognition of 
the interdependence among natural resources and of man’s complete dependence upon 
them, an understanding of intelligent resource conservation and improvement of the 
physical environment. In essence, environmental education views resources as a commu- 
nity of which man is a part, not as a commodity which man is to exploit. It seeks to lay 
a basis for action in the public interest, to elucidate the choices in land and water use and 
relate them to general values and social objectives, to provide integrated approaches to 
environmental management consistent with ecological principles, economic facts, esthetic 
insights, and ethical dimensions. 

Some might say the term has sprung into being merely at the whim of phrasemakers 
to lend a charismatic quality to the matter with which it is associated. On the contrary, 
the term is coming into use to satisfy the very real need of people to describe, if not a 
new program or set of programs, at least a new way of looking at a variety of old pro- 
grams, their relationships, and their potential contributions. Too, by becoming associated 
with particular pressure groups and specific methods, the term conservation education 
has tended to lose some of its viability as an approach to an integrated man-land ethic. 
Conservation education lacks compelling theories of content and methodology; its con- 
cepts and materials are rooted in an agrarian era; it lacks practitioners of adequate 
background and scope; it is oriented to special “users” rather than to the environment 
itself. It has no clear-cut coordination, impetus, or funding. 

Hence the search for a planning strategy for the new environmental education in 
America. 

While this article does not look at the field of environmental education strictly from 
a research base, it deals with a problem so important to the United States that it was 
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felt to be a significant contribution to the Jowrnal’s Golden Anniversary Series. It empha- 
sizes particularly the need for regional Environmental Education Centers at selected uni- 
versities: The proposed Environmental Education Centers would put together interdis- 
ciplinary teams of experts in environmental management and charge them with collect- 
ing, collating, and disseminating practical guidelines to community organization and ac- 
tion in resource conservation. Each Center would also bring to the campus for a year 
of advanced study and practical work promising “change agents” from community and 
regional levels in such specialties as law, planning, public administration, resource man- 
agement, education, and communications. Further, each Center would engage in research 
in adult education and communications as they relate to the quest for environmental 
quality. 

The author is Joint Professor of Journalism and Wildlife Ecology and Chairman of 
the Genter for Environmental Communications and Education Studies at The University 
of Wisconsin—Madison. His main philosophy: 

“Strategically, we must put our trust in an educational system which protects diver- 
sity—diverse species, diverse attitudes, diverse adaptations, diverse experiments, diverse 
thrusts. We must develop new structures, new strategies, new techniques. We must test 
and revise until we have developed a culture which recognizes man’s interdependence 
with his environment and with all of life, and his responsibility for maintaining that 
environment in a condition fit for life and fit for living.” 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


(Volume 64, Number 1, September 1970) 


Toward a National Strategy for Environmental 


Education 


CLAY SCHOENFELD 


Editor, The Journal of Environmental Education 


i the past 50 years in which The 
Journal of Educational Research 

has been recording the growing 
edge of American education, our schools and col- 
leges have been asked to support a series of na- 
tional goals—the melting pot, prosperity, depres- 
sion pump-priming, national defense, the conquest 
of space, and so on. Today’s mission is nothing 
less than human survival. 

We are figuratively and literally sick and tired 
of “the mis-development of America,” a degrada- 
tion of our environment that diminishes daily the 
quality of the human experience: water pollution ; 
air pollution; soil erosion; forest, range, and wet- 
land deterioration; waning wildlife; urban 
sprawl; preempted open spaces; vanishing wil- 
derness; landscapes scarred by highways, litter, 
noise, and blight—a not-so-quiet crisis of decreas- 
ing beauty and increasing contamination that 
threatens not only the pursuit of happiness but 
life itself (16). 

To do something about environmental conser- 
vation, redevelopment, and maintenance requires 
a sense of husbandry, a sense of responsibility on 
the part of every American citizen—that man- 
land ethic or “ecological conscience” which Aldo 
Leopold bespoke. It is unthinking people who pol- 
lute the environment; it is thinking people who 
can effect a “new conservation”: to restore as 
well as to protect, to bring beauty to the cities 
as well as to keep it in the countryside, to handle 
the waste products of technology as well as the 
waste of natural resources, to halt the massive 
deterioration in the American environment, to 
husband those resources and amenities which are 
inextricably linked not only to economic prosper- 


ity but to the inner prosperity of the human spirit 
(8). 
We are talking, then, about environmental edu- 
cation: a recognition by man of his interdepen- 
dence with his environment and all of life, and 
his responsibility for developing a culture which 
maintains that relationship through policies and 
practices necessary to secure the future of an 
environment fit for life and fit for living (2). 

Many ask, what is the difference, if any, be- 
tween the new “environmental education” and the 
older “conservation education?” The newer term 
attempts to do a more precise and at the same 
time a more comprehensive job of describing our 
ecological efforts to come to grips with the degra- 
dation of man’s interlaced surroundings. 

In another paper (17) I have gone to some 
lengths to delineate the critical differences be- 
tween the old “conservation” and the new “envi- 
ronmentalism.” While some differences may be 
more apparent than real, others are quite dis- 
tinctive. They may be summarized as follows 
(11): 

In terms of its scope, the new environmental- 
ism attempts to be all-encompassing. Whereas 
yesterday we tended to treat soil conservation, 
water conservation, forest conservation, wildlife 
conservation, and so on as separate units, today 
we try to understand and explain the ecological 
unity of all man-land relationships. In terms of 
its focus, then, the new environmentalism is man- 
centered. That is, our primary concern has shifted 
from the survival of remnant redwoods and rap- 
tors to the survival of nothing less than the human 
species itself. At the same time we are not so 
much concerned about quantities of natural re- 
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sources as we are about the quality of the human 
experience. 

In terms of its locus, while the old conserva- 
tion conjured up images of open country, the new 
environmentalism incorporates the pressing prob- 
lems of the city. In terms of its emotional under- 
pinnings, the new environmentalism is based more 
on fear for man’s tomorrow than on a love for 
nature’s yesterday. Thus today’s “preservation- 
ist” is not a lover of wilderness; he is one who 
fears the four horsemen of “conquest, slaughter, 
famine, and death.” In terms of its political alli- 
ances, the old conservation was linked to such 
orthodox causes as depression pump-priming, 
national defense, and outdoor recreation; the new 
environmentalism, on the other hand, encompasses 
the hitherto unmentionable demands of the neo- 
Malthusians for population control. 


It is in its basic cultural orientation, however, 
that the new environmentalism differs most strik- 
ingly from its antecedent—conservation. The lat- 
ter, in the words of one patron saint, stood clearly 
for economic development, for the infinite good- 
ness of American “progress” (7). But environ- 
mentalism reflects a growing suspicion that bigger 
is not necessarily better, slower can be faster, and 
less can be more. 


If anything surely marks this revolutionary 
nature of both the rise and rationale of the new 
environmentalism, it would be the recent words 
of a Republican President of the United States, 
telling us that “wealth and happiness are not the 
same thing,” that now is the time to “make our 
peace with nature,” and that we must “measure 
success or failure by new criteria” (6). Not even 
FDR would have said that! 


Hence the search for a planning strategy for 
the new environmental education in America. If 
a national effort in environmental education is 
to be strengthened, we must (1) identify the audi- 
ences, (2) suggest methods, (8) outline an organ- 
ization, and (4) propose a timetable. In terms of 
a timetable, this paper proposes that we proceed 
simultaneously on a variety of fronts. In terms 
of an organization, this paper proposes that we 
build “critical masses” of environmental educa- 
tion at the federal, state, and local levels. In terms 
of methods, this paper proposes that we start with 
what we have and invest heavily in research that 
will reveal optimum tactics. In terms of audiences, 
this paper suggests three: elementary and second- 
ary school pupils and their teachers, college and 
university students and their professors, and 
adults in their roles as leaders of community 
action and as citizens in general. 


Adult Education and Community Service 


The older Smith—Lever Act and the newer Title 
I of the Higher Education Act provide entres to 


adult education in environmental conservation 
through university extension. But they are not 
enough in scope and intensity. We need to estab- 
lish on appropriate university campuses Environ- 
mental Education Centers that will focus on the 
problem of translating resource management poli- 
cies and plans into action on the landscape through 
(a) the collation of information about, and the 
preparation of practical materials on, restoring 
the quality of the environment, (b) informal 
instruction and technical assistance carried out 
directly to local governments, regional instrumen- 
talities, and citizen groups, (c) the refresher edu- 
cation of key practitioners brought back to the 
campus for work in natural resource policy imple- 
mentation, and (d) research in adult education 
theory and practice. Growing national programs 
of environmental management depend increas- 
ingly on state and local initiative and responsi- 
bility. “The problem of the states” as Life maga- 
zine said in its editorial of Nov. 4, 1966, “is not 
lack of power or opportunity or even solely of 
money; it is a shortage of competent public ser- 
vants.” The proposed Environmental Education 
Centers would tackle the problem directly by up- 
grading such key community leaders as planners, 
lawyers, resource specialists, adult educators, com- 
municators, teachers, and public administrators, 
and by reinforcing them with improved educa- 
tional materials and professional consultation. The 
Centers would also be concerned with adult edu- 
cation and communications research. 


The Problem 


Why do we continue to have serious trouble 
translating federal intentions and state plans into 
timely, sound action on the land? One answer 
would certainly seem to be it is only at the local 
and regional level that public policies can be trans- 
lated into public and private practices, and it is 
here at the intrastate level where the forces of 
wise resource management continue to be ill- 
equipped to deal with the forces of exploitation. 
The inefficiency with which public agencies and 
private citizens go about performing the socially 
essential tasks of environmental housekeeping 
stem largely from the fact that the technical and 
organizational skills available to the land con- 
server or rational planner are normally inferior 
to those available to the land exploiter. 


While we do not of course yet understand all 
the scientific facts and societal values attendant 
to environmental quality control, what we do 
know is not being applied on a scale commensu- 
rate with the present pace of environmental pollu- 
tion. At the local and regional level, where most 
of the decisions affecting the quality of the envi- 
ronment are made, we must address ourselves 
firmly to laying a basis for action by elucidating 
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the choices in land and water use, relating them 
to general values and social objectives, instilling 
in people a desire for constructive change, and 
providing practical guidelines that encompass in- 
tegrated rather than unilateral approaches. 


The Approach 


The urgency of need will not be met through 
educational processes of normal pace and disper- 
sion. What is needed now, and for some time to 
come, is a steady stream of specific skills and re- 
sources rifled to the local and regional firing line. 
We need local leaders equipped with an under- 
standing of the interrelationships involved be- 
tween their callings and total environmental man- 
agement, and with a knowledge of the “tools of 
the trade” in energizing land and water use 
controls. 

To begin to develop and equip a cadre of local 
resource management leaders, it will be helpful 
to concentrate on those individuals at the local 
and regional level who typically do or can play 
the role of “change agents” in conservation. Four 
such categories of key personnel can be identified: 
(a) lawyers, (b) planners and administrators, 
(c) field resource technicians, and (d) communi- 
cators and educators. 

To retrain all such change agents and to equip 
them and their clientele with effective education- 
for-action materials and services will be a role of 
the Environmental Education Centers. The Cen- 
ters will also perform related research focused 
on improving their concepts and techniques. Ini- 
tially an Environmental Education Center would 
assemble from the university and elsewhere as 
necessary a staff representing overall competence 
in environmental problems, to include people 
trained in biology, design, soils, economics, geol- 
ogy, engineering, ecology, sociology, public admin- 
istration, journalism, education, law, and other 
environmental disciplines applicable to land-use 
issues. Their extension function would be the col- 
lection and collation of what is known, what has 
been done, what is being done, and what might 
be done; the preparation of educational materials, 
utilizing a variety of media; and the dissemina- 
tion of information and technical counsel to local 
governments and citizen groups through insti- 
tutes, audio and visual media, and consultation. 
The team would be encouraged to work with max- 
imum speed and practicality, yet with intellectual 
breadth so that the environmental caretakers on 
the receiving end develop a sound view of the 
interrelatedness of decisions affecting the envi- 
ronment and of the immense complexity of human 
needs that must be reconciled and met. 

At the same time, the Center would provide 
fellowships for practicing change agents to come 
to the campus for a year of study focused on the 
practical problems faced by those trying to plan, 
acquire, maintain, and manage lands and waters 
for public purpose. These professionals would take 


regular courses and special interdisciplinary sem- 
inars, and will also perform research duties in the 
Center. Appropriate degrees could be awarded to 
qualified personnel (14). 


College and University Education 


At the college and university level we are at 
the point where education in the physical sci- 
ences was 125 years ago, when scientists were 
debating whether a course in physics would be 
useful and whether it would not be just as feas- 
ible to continue work in natural philosophy. We 
are at the point where a course in environmental 
management needs organization at the university 
and college level. Such a program should deal 
broadly with the development of a conservation 
literacy, aimed at contributing to a general knowl- 
edge of resource management science, technology, 
history, organization, and philosophy, and to a 
basic understanding of current issues and prob- 
lems calling for intelligent citizen decisions. We 
are turning out too many engineers that are eco- 
logically ignorant and esthetically insensitive, too 
many biologists that are sociologically and eco- 
nomically naive. Our major goal should be to help 
students develop broad ideas and concepts useful 
in approaching resource problems. If anything, 
the program should emphasize that resource man- 
agement issues are not simple and the answers 
not easy; yet that in the absence of a concensus 
on definitions and viewpoints, the educated man 
has a particular obligation to confront the prob- 
lems involved with all the geobiotic facts and eth- 
ical considerations he can bring to bear (10). 


The Problem 


The university community today is not indiffer- 
ent to the agonies of the larger society. Almost 
all academic people are aware and concerned ob- 
servers of the nation. Some are active as technical 
advisors and as sources of ideas for the larger 
community. 

All are willing critics but, for the most part, 
critics in the nonparticipant tradition of the hus- 
band visiting a millinery shop with his wife: “I 
like it”; “I don’t like it.” In adopting such a role, 
the university is limited to reacting to the alter- 
natives that time and circumstances place before 
it. 

That is not enough. We need in the university 
community a focused, systematic, responsible, 
even aggressive concern for the manner in which 
society is evolving—a concern for its values and 
problems, and the provision of strategies appro- 
priate to clarify those values and to solve those 
problems. We need men who are seeking new 
solutions and actively helping us toward those 
solutions. We need designers of the future. We 
need to be told how to build a better society, and 
how to get from here to there, Most of all, we 
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need help in the difficult business of changing 
institutions. 

Consider our most grievous domestic problems 
—the cluster of interlocking problems of environ- 
mental degradation. One would like to think that 
the universities have been the primary source 
of intellectual stimulation and enlightenment on 
these issues. One would like to think that uni- 
versity research on these matters had laid the 
basis for significant action. One would like to 
think that University people had played a key role 
in formulating the public policy alternatives, and 
in suggesting the factual or value considerations 
involved in each alternative. 

Unfortunately, this is far from the truth. There 
are brilliant and effective members of the aca- 
demic world who have contributed to our approach 
to these problems. But generally speaking, when 
one moves from the arena of scientific and tech- 
nical problems to those problems involving change 
in human institutions, one cannot say that the 
universities are a significant intellectual base for 
the main attack. In fact, a good many university 
people whose fields should give them a legitimate 
interest in these matters barely understand what 
the relevant problems are. Many are debating 
policy alternatives left behind 5 years ago. Few 
are planning the kind of research that would 
sharpen policy alternatives (5). 

The conservation, redevelopment, and mainte- 
nance of environmental quality requires more 
managers or operators better equipped to apply 
present and emerging knowledge. At least three 
broad types of professionals can be identified. 
First, there are the resource technicians like park 
managers, geologists, ecologists, meteorologists, 
foresters, geographers, economists, sociologists, 
architects, hydrologists, game managers, engi- 
neers, and so on. Not only must they be well 
grounded in their specialty if they are to be im- 
mediately employable, but if they are to be pro- 
motable, they must be able to relate their disci- 
pline or function to that of other professionals 
and to the larger questions of human values and 
environmental policy. Second, there is the need 
for the broad resource generalist, perhaps the 
rarest of all species, who can deal effectively and 
creatively with whole policy issues in all of their 
complexity in a staff or executive role. Third, 
there must be “change agents” equipped with an 
understanding of the interrelationships involved 
between their callings and total environmental 
management, and with a knowledge of the tools 
of the trade in energizing land and water use 
controls—lawyers with pertinent legal skills, de- 
signers and planners with a grasp of resource 
policy implementation, communicators and edu- 
cators equipped to interpret resource problems 
in such a way as to achieve concensus rather than 
conflict. 

In the production of new professionals, are we 
talking about 4-year, 5-year, or 6-year programs? 


Do we start with generalists and make special- 
ists out of some, or do we start with specialists 
and make generalists out of some? Do we modify, 
expand, broaden, intensify the curricula of exist- 
ing departments and schools, or do we invent 
custom configurations? These are some of the 
questions presently agitating the university as it 
faces the training of environmental technicians, 
public policy formulators, and change agents. 
Whatever the type or level of professional envi- 
ronmental management education, the product 
should be specialized enough to be viable in field 
operations and broad enough to appreciate the 
complicated biotic and human phenomena over 
which he presides (13). 


The Approach 


About how best to involve the university in a 
broad strategic campaign against the pervasive 
degradation of the American environment, there 
is considerable discussion and experimentation. 
Because goals vary, institutions vary, traditions 
vary, perceptions of problems vary, and terms 
are imprecise, there is confusion of counsel. The 
trouble is that the problems of environmental 
quality defy the traditional pattern of the divi- 
sion of labor within the university which arranges 
knowledge into a series of subject matter areas 
concerned with segments of the physical, biolog- 
ical, and social sciences and the humanities. Con- 
flicts among competing resource demands are fre- 
quent and intense, and it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to draw any clear quantitative or 
qualitative lines among the problems. Each spe- 
cific resource use raises a congerie of questions 
about man’s relationship to his total environment, 
and the choice of alternatives among competing 
resource uses involves legal, economic, social, ad- 
ministrative, technological, esthetic, ecological, 
and ethical considerations which in turn span 
manifold governmental agency and university 
department lines (4). 5 

What is needed are incentive grants that will 
(a) encourage universities to develop integrated 
courses and programs which introduce the stu- 
dent to appropriate economic and ecological facts 
and esthetic dimensions, which lay a basis for 
action by elucidating the choices in land and water 
use, relating them to general values and social 
objectives, instilling a desire for constructive 
change, and suggesting some practical guidelines 
characterized by multidisciplinary approaches, 
and (b) support undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents willing to break out of relatively narrow 
confines of particular departments and disciplines 
and prepare themselves for management careers 
in resource policy implementation broadly con- 
ceived and oriented. 

The goal here is not to produce generalists with 
no specialty but specialists with breadth. Because 
universities and colleges differ markedly with re- 
spect to background, posture, and goals, we can 
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expect to see developed a wide range of approaches 
to environmentally educated managers. In due 
time a national commission should examine the 
emerging programs and attempt to identify those 
with the most promising characteristics. 


Elementary and Secondary Education 

It is clear that the content of environmental 
education is qualitatively different than the con- 
tent of the older conservation education. The con- 
firming research was conducted by Dr. Robert 
Roth in his PhD thesis under the supervision of 
Prof. Milton Pella of The University of Wisconsin 
School of Education (9). It is hard to overempha- 
size the contribution of this research to meaning- 
ful environmental education. Greatly simplified, 
Roth’s methodology was as follows: He reviewed 
the literature for environmental Then 
he interviewed eighty University of Wisconsin 
scholars interested or actively engaged in con- 
servation and/or environmental education. They 
represented forty disciplines, including the sci- 
ences, humanities, and social studies. The concepts 
finally identified then were rated for relevancy 
to environmental education by a national panel 
of 350 scholars corresponding to the same forty 
disciplines as the University scholars and repre- 
senting twenty-four universities across the coun- 
try. The results were computer-analyzed, yielding 
a ranked order of 112 concepts from the most to 
the least important. 

Upon further analysis of the 112 concepts, sev- 
eral things were especially revealing. First, a 
count of the words most frequently used clearly 
showed the breadth, or interdisciplinary nature, 
demanded in environmental management. Con- 
sider how broad a spectrum is covered by some 
of the most frequently used words in these key 
concepts: environment, man, populations, re- 
sources, economic, social, culture, individual, life, 
needs, values, long-range, political, public, quality, 
and society. The point is clear, Environmental 
management is NOT simply contour plowing, 
white-tail deer management, and life cycles of 
plants. That is, it is not the narrow focus tradi- 
tionally labeled conservation. Instead, environ- 
mental management is of the broadest scope in 
that it requires an understanding of man and his 
total relationship to his environment. 

The second startling revelation from analysis 
of these key environmental concepts is that forty- 
four of the fifty most important concepts, as 
ranked by the computer, can and should be intro- 
duced in the kindergarten through sixth-grade 
curriculum. The grade level determination was 
based upon the evaluation of 120 kindergarten 
through twelfth-grade teachers. Obviously, how- 
ever, these concepts once introduced must extend 
throughout the student’s education. It is mani- 
fest that educational curricula have not discussed 
man’s relationship to his total environment in 


terms of energy flow, values, cultural, social, polit- 
ical, legal, and long-range quality implications. 
Nor have we provided any significant environ- 
mental instruction at the kindergarten through 
sixth-grade level. These educational gaps have 
resulted in a nation of socio-ecologic illiterates 
committing an unending series of ecological atroc- 
ities with little thought of long-term effect, Fur- 
thermore, these gaps have contributed to an 
almost total lack of communication among soci- 
ety’s present decision-makers, and insufficient 
pressure from the public for broad environmental 
action programs (1). 


The Problem 


Some of the more pertinent problems that lie 
in the path of a successful national effort directed 
toward environmental education for youth 
through instructional programs (K-12) are a gen- 
eral lack of: (1) a coherent philosophy of envi- 
ronmental education among leaders in the field 
of conservation education, (2) teacher interest 
and background in environmental education, (3) 
school administrators dedicated to environmen- 
tal educational programs for school systems, (4) 
existing programs that focus on environmental 
education, (5) well-conceived instructional mate- 
rial directed toward environmental education, (6) 
textbook orientation to environmental education, 
(7) individuals trained to serve as environmen- 
tal educational consultants for school systems, 
(8) collegiate programs that provide adequate 
training in environmental education, (9) citizen 
concern in environmental education, (10) na- 
tional, state, and local leadership in environmen- 
tal education, (11) coordination among private 
and public conservation organizations, (12) a con- 
tinuing information system directed toward envi- 
ronmental education (18). 


Principal Approaches 


A National Commission. Stapp recommends 
that a National Environmental Eductional Task 
Force, aided by a competent staff, be established 
to create a “National Environmental Educational 
Instructional Program” that could be integrated 
into a school’s existing curriculum (K-12). 

In developing a national program for school 
systems, early attention should be directed to the 
development of the program’s philosophy, objec- 
tives, and structure. A first step in obtaining this 
information would be to identify and examine the 
philosophy, objectives, and structure of existing 
environmental educational programs, This infor- 
mation combined with ideas contributed by the 
task force should provide the national program 
with a valuable and meaningful philosophy and 
set of objectives, The second major step in the 
development of a national program would be to 
develop curricular material, The third rigor step 
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would be to provide guidelines for the kinds of 
services that an environmental educational con- 
sultant could provide to a school system. A fourth 
major step in the development of a national pro- 
gram would be to develop guidelines for regional 
workshops for teachers and administrators. The 
workshops would be directed toward assisting par- 
ticipants to obtain a fuller understanding of en- 
vironmental resource problems and the role of 
schools in providing leadership and instructional 
program in the area of environmental education. 


U. S. Office of Education Involvement. Believing 
that it is the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide effective leadership in environ- 
mental education, a powerful pressure group has 
suggested the following actions be taken by the 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare: 

1. Assign specific responsibility and author- 
ity for recommending policy and directing the 
work of the Office of Education in the field 
of conservation education to one unit in the 
office of the Commissioner of Education. 

2. Establish and maintain a highly qualified 
staff of specialists (consultants) in conser- 
vation education that is representative of the 
social, biological, and physical sciences. 

3. Establish and support a continuing Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Environmental 
Education as an advisory body to the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

4. Provide support for in-depth research in 
conservation education, at the regional edu- 
cational research laboratories operated by 
the Office of Education and elsewhere and 
through grants. 

5. Give emphasis, through programs now in 
operation and in other ways, to helping state 
departments of education improve their capa- 
bilities to provide schools with expert counsel 
and guidance on integration of natural re- 
source conservation concepts into all areas of 
the curriculum. 

6. Provide specifically for support at colleges 
and universities of organized institutes and 
other forms of education and training in the 
field of conservation education for teachers 


(3). 


Recapitulation 


This paper envisages a National Environmental 
Education Program which will make organiza- 
tional and fiscal provisions for the following main 
thrusts: 

1. At the Presidential level, a National Com- 
mission on Environmental Education, charged 
principally with developing integrated concepts, 
methodologies, and materials. 

FA At the Cabinet level, an integrated National 
Environmental Education Center, lodged in the 


U. S. Office of Education but drawing support 
from all appropriate agencies. 

3. At the Regional level, integrated Environ- 
mental Education Centers charged with instruc- 
tion, research, and technical services. 

4. At the State level, Environmental Education 
Coordinators in each Chief State School Officer 
headquarters. 

5. At the Local level, coordinators, curricula, 

committees, and sites to translate the national 
effort into action in the school and on the land- 
scape. 
It is essential that the Program be multidiscipli- 
nary in its posture and multi-process in its pro- 
grams; unilateral approaches to environmental 
management have caused many of our present 
problems. 

This paper has already suggested what might 
be meant by multi-process; namely, a program 
concerned with the production of new knowledge 
and new knowledge-seekers, of more and better 
resource managers, of citizenship education, and 
of technical counseling and services. What do we 
mean by multidisciplinary? We mean we are con- 
cerned with the total environment of man: its 
social, cultural, economic, and esthetic, as well 
as its physical and biological, aspects. To seek 
environmental quality requires both an under- 
standing of human needs and the needs of a 
healthy natural environment. The development 
and management of environmental quality re- 
quires contributions by all the arts, sciences, and 
professions. The end is to bring conflicting forces 
into functional relationships in an order in which 
human impact does not needlessly destroy envi- 
ronmental quality and where environmental qual- 
ity contributes to more fruitful human life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. While we 
recognize the essential importance of strengthen- 
ing existing disciplines, the essential nature of 
environmental education looks toward research, 
teaching, and extension configurations that tran- 
scend traditional lines of endeavor and are con- 
cerned with the wholeness of the relationship 
between man and his surroundings. 

The rationale for a Nationa] Environmental 
Education Program is simple: it is unthinking 
people who pollute the environment, and it is 
thinking people who can bring about environ- 
mental conservation, redevelopment, and mainte- 
nance. The spirit of the decade is a spirited search 
for environmental quality. To support and sustain 
this third American revolution will require an 
educational program as massive as the problem 
of human survival (15). 
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ABSTRACT 


As a means of delineating conditions conducive to minimal classroom cheating, 135 boys and girls in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades were given an opportunity to cheat on a “General Achievement Test” under Control, Inform- 
ative Appeal to Honesty, Public Affirmation of Value (not cheating), and two Threat of Punishment conditions. A 
majority cheated in the first two conditions, but a significant decrease from the Informative Appeal level occurred 
in all the last three conditions; and among these three, there was no difference, In view of other studies and deyel- 
opmental theory, Public Affirmation of belief in not cheating is posited as the preferable classroom method of min- 


sity of ascertaining the experimental variables’ person: 


CHEATING on school examinations results in 
inaccurate evaluation of achievement as well as 
an attenuation of effort toward mastery of the 
subject matter on the part of the student. More- 
over, the occurrence of cheating indicates a fail- 
ure in the teaching of moral conduct. Beyond these 
problems, educators are becoming still more con- 
cerned that they themselves may contribute to 
lowered moral standards by allowing the student 
to discover the efficacy of cheating in our school 
system (13, 5). These fears have been confirmed 
in part by Mills’ (10) research indicating that 
sixth-grade children who yield to the temptation 
to cheat are afterward more lenient toward cheat- 
ing. It would seem imperative, then, that if only 
for the sake of future character, present cheat- 
ing should be obviated. 

However, as Kohlberg (8) points out in his re- 
view chapter on development of morality, there 
are few empirical, pragmatic leads to follow to- 
ward such a goal. Current research has centered 
instead on the controversy about generality versus 
Specificity of honesty, on personality characteris- 
tics of the cheater, on relevant child-rearing prac- 
tices and parental traits, class and culture vari- 
ables, sequential development of moral judgment, 
timing of punishment, the role of reinforcement 
variables, and measurement of post-transgression 
remorse and guilt. The few practicable variables 
that have been clearly described must be stated 
in negative terms: physical punishment, charac- 
ter education classes, and moralizing are ineffec- 


imizing cheating, Methodological procedures for follow-up studies are proposed, with special emphasis on the neces- 
al meanings to the subjects. 


tive in reducing dishonesty. The only variables 
clearly identified as effective are decreased moti- 
vation and decreased opportunity to cheat (2, 6). 
The only other variable of ready pragmatic rele- 
vance has been that of honor codes; demographic 
reports generally contend that where such a sys- 
tem is working well, empirical levels of cheating 
are lower than those reported in various other 
studies. 


The purpose of the present study, then, was 
to determine whether five variations in practical 
classroom conditions would result in different 
levels of cheating. An attempt was made to vary 
these conditions along the dimension of arousal 
of a personally-held value of not-cheating. The 
goal was thus to contribute an initial, controlled 
study which would specifically compare effective- 
ness of various degrees of positive involvement 
on the part of middle-age children. Previous ex- 
periments have touched on received praise as a 
variable, but the primary emphasis has been on 
various forms of threatened and actual punish- 
ment. 


Method 


Subjects in the major part of the experiment 
were 135 boys and girls enrolled in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades of three representative pub- 
lic schools in the Lexington, Kentucky area. They 
were said by their teachers to be of low-to-high 


. middle socioeconomic class. 
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Cheating was defined as the subject’s use of an 
answer page rather than his own knowledge while 
. taking a 60-item multiple choice “General Achieve- 
ment Test.” Half of the test items were con- 
structed so that either none or all of the five 
choices was correct, but their arbitrarily desig- 
nated answers appeared on the back of the test 
booklet along with the answers to the thirty legiti- 
mate questions. Examples of the sham questions 
are: 


(1) The pepper grinder was invented by: (A) 
Edison; (B) Franklin; (C) Bell; (D) Far- 
agut; (E) Marconi. 

(2) Feranti is really a: (A) tree; (B) flower; 
(C) weed; (D) shrub; (E) grass. 


Since there was no factually accurate answer to 
these sham items, that designated on the answer 
sheet could be arrived at only by guessing or 
cheating. Although several other forms of decep- 
tion occurred, the criterion of cheating was the 
occurrence of nine or more sham items answered 
“correctly.” The binomial probability of this num- 
ber of “correct” sham answers occurring by 
chance alone is .06; hence, nine or more “correct” 
sham items is assumed to reflect cheating rather 
than guessing. During follow-up work, only three 
of ninety-eight subjects given the test without the 
answer sheet scored more than eight “correct” 
sham answers. 


Groups of ten to fifteen students were tested 
at a time, with the individual members always 
widely separated from each other. This separa- 
tion was intended to maximize felt safety of cheat- 
ing, while ostensibly serving to minimize cheat- 
ing by copying. However, later experimentation 
indicated that physical separation has no effect on 
the number of students who cheat. The (female) 
experimenter was presented as a student teacher 
helping the regular teachers with the testing. 
Since pilot data showed that only negligible cheat- 
ing occurred in the absence of motivation such as 
the following, subjects were told that their scores 
would contribute to their 6-weeks grades in social 
studies. As a further effort to provide awareness 
both of the possibility of cheating, and of what 
constitutes cheating, subjects were told that they 
had 30 minutes to take the test, and that when 
finished they were to score it; they were told not 
to look at the answer page before they were ready 
to score, and not to change answers as they scored 
since these behaviors constitute cheating. 


Control Condition. The Control groups received 
only the above instructions. 


Informative Appeal to Honesty Condition. In 
addition to the above instructions, these groups 
were told the importance of obtaining true meas- 
ures of their knowledge. The explanation was 
given in terms of the teacher’s need to evaluate 


the effectiveness of her teaching techniques and 
materials in order to improve them for next year’s 
students. An appeal was also made to the present 
students’ need for evaluation and further teach- 
ing help, The tone of the explanation was that 
of matter-of-fact appeal and information-giving, 
with the apparent expectation of cooperation. 


Public Affirmation of Value Condition. While 
ostensibly waiting for the proper testing time to 
begin, the examiner casually asked what gram- 
mar school students think about cheating. After 
general discussion among the students, the ex- 
aminer asked each in turn to give his name and 
reasons why he did not think he would cheat on 
a test like the one he was about to take. 


Value-relevant Threat of Punishment Condi- 
tion. The additional instructions for these groups 
were: 


Children in your grade have tended to 
cheat on this test. They get answers to ques- 
tions they don’t know from the answer page. 
If I should find that any of you has cheated, 
he or she will have, as a punishment, to write 
a sentence 50 times. The sentence would be, 
“Although I do not believe in cheating, 7 
cheated on this test.” 


Non-value-relevant Threat of Punishment Con- 
dition. Here, the additional instructions were: 


Children in your grade have tended to cheat 
on this test. They get answers to the ques- 
tions they don’t know from the answer page. 
If I should find that any of you has cheated, 
he or she will have as a punishment, to write 
numbers from one to 100, 25 times. 


Earlier paired-comparison ratings by thirty fifth 
graders of eight possible punishments yielded no 
significant difference in the judged degree of se- 
verity of these two types of punishment. 


Semantic Differential Group. Ninety-three 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grade students in an addi- 
tional school (not part of the main experiment) 
completed a previously standardized semantic dif- 
ferential booklet prior to participating in a Non- 
value-relevant Threat of Punishment condition. 
The booklet contained fifteen items to be rated 
on the five (7-point) scales having the highest 
factor loadings on the evaluative dimension and 
low loadings on the activity and potency dimen- 
sions (11). The five items used to determine moral 
attitude scores were: myself, cheating on a test, 
copying someone else’s homework, keeping money 
you find, and not being fair in a game. 


Following completion of test-taking in each 
school, all subjects were brought together to be 
given an explanation of the test. Group discus- 
sion followed. In two of the schools, before and 
again after the explanation—discussion period, 
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subjects were asked to write “yes” or “no” on a 
piece of paper to acknowledge anonymously 
whether or not they had cheated on the test. 


Results 


Fifteen of twenty-three subjects (65%) cheated 
under the Control condition (see Table 1). Simi- 
lar data were obtained in later Control groups 
tested in another school system by a different ex- 
aminer. The proportion of subjects who cheated 
under the Informative Appeal condition did not 
differ significantly. The proportions of cheaters 
in the Public Affirmation of Value, Value-relevant 
Threat of Punishment, and Non-value-relevant 
Threat of Punishment conditions were all sig- 
nificantly lower than in the Informative Appeal 
condition (x? = 7.22, p < .01; X = 7.68, p < .01; 
X = 4.71, p < .05), but did not differ from each 
other, Again, highly similar proportions of cheat- 
ers have been found in later groups tested under 
slight procedural changes (12). Proportions were 
also highly similar for the respective conditions 
within each school. 


Although subjects appeared able to respond dis- 
criminatingly to the semantic differential booklet, 
there was no significant effect in an analysis of 
variance of three levels of frequency of cheating. 
The unit of analysis for each subject was the mean 
scale value of the difference between the four 
semantic differential concepts constituting an un- 
ethical behavior, and the concept, “myself.” 


f Prior to being told the true purpose of the test- 
ing, of the total eighty-six cheaters in the two rel- 
evant schools, only six subjects anonymously ac- 
knowledged that they had cheated. Following the 
explanation, and a statement of how many (about 
half) of the group present had cheated, only 
twenty-five subjects anonymously acknowledged 
having cheated. 


Table 1.—Proportions of Students Who Created 
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There were no signficant differences between 
males and females for either number of cheaters 
or for the total number of cheating responses. 
This was true both between conditions and over- 
all. Nor were there differences, either across or 
within conditions, in the proportions of cheaters 
or amount of cheating among the three grades. 


There was no difference between IQ’s of cheat- 
ers and noncheaters. However, in one school a 
(nonsignificant) product-moment correlation of 
—.29 (N = 43) was found between number of 
cheating responses and Otis Form B IQ scores. In 
a second school, among those cheaters for whom 
Kuhlman-Anderson Form D IQ scores were avail- 
able (N = 21), the above trend was statistically 
significant (r = —.48, p < .05). 


Discussion 


Given the relatively optimal motivation and 
opportunity provided by the experiment, nearly 
two-thirds of the Control subjects cheated; this 
level of cheating was not significantly reduced by 
Informative Appeal to Honesty. Both of these 
findings are consonant with previous frequency 
data and with numerous observations of a devel- 
opmental as well as a persistent lag between cog- 
nitive understanding and pursuant behavior. In 
the present study, such a difference was directly 
evident in the lack of significant relationship be- 
tween attitude toward unethical behavior (seman- 
tic differential ratings) and conduct under a 
Threat of Punishment condition. 


That Threats of Punishment resulted in signifi- 
cantly fewer students cheating, as compared to 
the Informative Appeal groups, is also consonant 
with earlier reports and with developmental un- 
derstanding of children. The finding of direct, 
constructive importance, however, was that Pub- 
lic Affirmation of the Value of Not Cheating 
also resulted in a significant reduction in the num- 
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ber of cheaters. While the latter condition was no 
more effective in this regard than the Threat 
of Punishment conditions, it is as effective, and 
hence on other grounds can be posited as the pre- 
ferred method for minimizing classroom cheating. 
* Specifically, a public affirmation situation en- 
courages the child to adopt the value as his own, 
to commit himself in action as well as belief. In 
contrast, threats of punishment probably foster 
an understanding of honesty as an external regu- 
lation policed by others. In this latter circum- 
stance, it seems likely that not getting caught is 
more salient to the student than not cheating. 
Indeed, there is ample evidence (e.g., 4, 14) that 
children tend not to identify with parents who 
inflict physical punishment, and that parents of 
delinquents use physical punishment more often 
than do parents of nondelinquents (4). In addi- 
tion, there is evidence that teachers who are per- 
ceived as punitive foster lenient personal attitudes 
toward misconduct (9). At any rate, to remain 
effective, threats of punishment would require 
the backing of an actual punishment system, with 
its attendant complications for the teacher, 

Finally, it may be noted that public affirmation 
of personal belief in the value of not cheating 
approximates participation in an honor system— 
which, when functioning well, is said to minimize 
cheating, at least among older students. Never- 
theless, there is a need for longitudinal studies 
of the long-term effectiveness of honor systems 
as well as of the present Public Affirmation ap- 
proach. In addition, since the literature indicates 
few instances of changed level of morality during 
the middle years of childhood, a downward exten- 
= of the experimental conditions is also called 
or. 

Post-experimental discussions indicated that 
subjects were keenly aware of operational defini- 
tions of cheating, even though their understand- 
ing of ethics was understandably childish. Espe- 
cially since so few students were able or willing 
to admit anonymously to having cheated, it seems 
all the more important that Jones (7) and Kohl- 
berg (8) be followed in their independent rec- 
ommendations that concrete ethical concepts fre- 
quently be discussed and put into specific practice 
in the classroom. Presumably, this would not only 
sharpen a cognitive grasp of ethics, but more im- 
portantly it would provide repeated opportunities 
for the child to integrate his beliefs and behaviors. 
Furthermore, this practice would allow the stu- 
dent to prehend his teacher as valuing honest 
behavior as well as academic grades. 

In summary, it has been the premise of this 
study that a lived history of honest behavior prob- 
ably precedes development of an active commit- 
ment to such a way of life. Hence, considering 
that threats of punishment and public affirmation 
of belief in honesty equally approach this desired 
level of minimal cheating, then the latter seems 
more conducive to a personally actualized belief 


in honesty. In turn, personally held, actualized 
belief seems more desirable than transient con- 
formity to externally imposed standards. 

However, while lower levels of cheating clearly 
were attained in the Public Affirmation condition, 
and while the phrase “Public Affirmation” is an 
accurate operational description, the critical com- 
ponents of the condition are not explicit. That is, 
as Bennett (1) has postulated, the effective ele- 
ments of public commitment may be the combi- 
nation of decision-making and perception of group 
concensus. 

The more complex design of the Threat of Pun- 
ishment conditions renders their critical compon- 
ents still less certain. The facts are that both con- 
ditions led to significantly less cheating than in 
the Informative Appeal condition, and that there 
was no difference between the Threat conditions 
nor between them and the Public Affirmation con- 
dition. But we cannot know whether subjects ac- 
tually prehended one Threat condition as value- 
relevant and the other as not. In retrospect, it 
seems that the implied possibility of being “found 
out” may have aroused personal values in both 
conditions. Also, it could be that fear of punish- 
ment itself superseded the intended difference in 
degree of value-relevance, 

The incidental data showing no sex or grade 
differences in frequency of cheating are consis- 
tent with the majority of other studies, and they 
are equally inconclusive. That is, while the same 
test was given to all students, it was then neces- 
sarily more difficult for the younger subjects— 
who are sometimes found to cheat less than the 
higher grades, unless under increased motivation. 
With reference to absence of a sex difference, it 
should be noted that under other circumstances 
where the meaning of success on a test might dif- 
fer for boys and girls, their relative level of cheat- 
ing might also vary. 

Similarly, in the absence of an understanding 
of just what the test situation meant to each stu- 
dent, the generality of the IQ findings is limited. 
Indeed, without such an understanding, it will 
continue to be difficult to establish firm trends 
among large samples, and where they are estab- 
lished, their meaning and practical significance 
are severely attenuated. Within this context, then, 
the present data are that given the experimental 
conditions, there was no significant relationship 
between IQ and decision to cheat; but among 
cheaters, lower IQ seemed to be associated with 
a higher degree of cheating. The former finding 
is consistent with a minority of published reports 
(the majority show a significant if small positive 
correlation between honesty and IQ), while the 
latter finding has not received previous attention. 


Limitations 


The present study provides both a solid ground 
for further research and specific, immediately 
practicable implications for classroom application. 
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or limitations should be 
spelled out. First, in view of Mills’ (10) finding 
student 


| 
E 


experimen! 
. Perhaps this kind of 
has resulted in 


ing. Furthermore, since students tend not to admit 


ural field studies of on-going behavior may be the 
only ethical procedure. 

Second, as in all other relevant published stud- 
jes, the personal meanings to the individual sub- 
jects of both the experimental conditions and of 
cheating itself were not directly studied. Follow- 
ing the present study, Fischer (3) demonstrated 
elsewhere the necessity and feasibility of deter- 
ome the personal meaning-context within 

ich measured variables occur. With subjects in 
ne middle years of childhood it is recommended 
that taped individual interviews be conducted, 
encouraging each subject to describe in his own 
way both cheating as such and his experimental 
condition as he prehended them. Only with such 
data will the critical components of the various 
conditions emerge directly. Indeed, such data is 
probably the key to synthesizing the generality- 
specificity controversy over the nature of honesty. 
That is, if various situations have common mean- 
ings to a subject, he will probably behave in such 
a way that cheating is seen as a general trait. 
In those situations whose personal meanings dif- 
fer for him, however, his behavior would prob- 
ably reflect honesty as situation-specific, 
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Credibility of Information for Educational Innovation 


: 


test research results as much loss important than the professors who regarded it 


LEWIS Terman nearly 
50 years of educational research to the contrary, 
educators still refused to accelerate bright chil- 
dren because of the alleged deleterious effects of 
acceleration on social adjustment. An impressive 
array of educational research on the effects of 
school attendance, television, independent study, 
correspondence courses, class size, counseling, 
school size, teacher training, ability grouping, etc., 
on school learning has been assembled by Stephens 
(8), and the find of this research are remark- 
ably unrelated to educational practice, Gillooly’s 
(1) critical review of the research on ita, indi- 
cated that the adoption of that innovation in read- 
ing instruction would have to be based on criteria 
other than good research. 


One aspect of the apparent independence of edu- 
cational innovation and educational research may 
be that educators and researchers are sensitive to 
different kinds of information. For whatever rea- 
sons, the information that one group thinks is 
critical, the other apparently thinks is irrelevant 
or unreliable. In the present investigation, mem- 
bers of a university research faculty in education 
and a junior high school faculty were asked to 
rank eight kinds of information in terms of how 
important each would be in their decision to adopt 
a particular educational innovation. A second part 
of the investigation required the same subjects 
to evaluate some standard sources of information 
about educational matters. 


Method 


Subjects. Thirty-four faculty members of the 
Department of Educational Psychology of the 
University of Minnesota (25 PhD, 6 MA, and 3 


FRANK B. MURRAY,’ University of Delaware 


f found its 
wes roe ee yia 
as most important. 


fifty faculty members of the Burnsville, 
mior High School (10 MA, 29 BA, 
high school diploma) completed a 
that required them to rank eight 


mean number of years the university 
taught was 9.36 years, and the high 


school fi , 4.42 years. 
aat rasad oy The instructions for the first 
part of 


the questionnaire were: If you had to 
a decision about whether to adopt a certain 
educational innovation (such as team teaching, 


cording to how important or valuable they would 
be in your decision. Put a “1” next to the piece 
of information that is most important, a “2” next 
to the one that is next in importance, ete. On the 
next page were listed one under the other the fol- 
lowing kinds of information: 
1. The results of a questionnaire given to 
school administrators (Principals, Supervi- 
sors, Superintendents, etc.) who have super- 
vised the use of the innovation, The infor- 
mation could be in the form of a percentage 
of administrators who endorsed the innova- 
tion. 


2. Your own observation of the practice or 
use of the innovation in a classroom. 

3. A comparison of students school grades be- 
fore and after the innovation, or a compari- 
son of school grades between a group sub- 
jected to the innovation and an equivalent 
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group of students using the older method or 
practice. 

4. Logical considerations about the innova- 
tion, such as the reasonableness of the argu- 
ments put forth to justify its adoption; the 
rationale or philosophy of the innovation, 
or the reasons why it is supposed to work; 
the theories from which the innovation is 
derived. 

5. The results of a questionnaire given to 
teachers who had actually used or practiced 
the innovation. This information could be in 
the form of a percentage of teachers who 
have tried the innovation, believe it, prefer 
to continue using it, and think it is superior 
to former practices. 

6. The endorsement of the innovation by well- 
known and highly respected educators. 

7. The personal endorsement of the innova- 
tion by colleagues who are good friends of 
yours and who would give you their personal 
opinion of the innovation. 

8. A comparison of standardized tests results 
between equivalent groups of children who 
have and have not been subjected to the in- 
novation, or a comparison of standardized 
test results for a group before and after the 
innovation. 


In the second part of the questionnaire, sub- 
jects were instructed: Suppose that you are in 
an administrative position which requires you to 
make a decision about an educational issue that 
you know very little about. When you turn to some 
standard sources of information, you find they 
disagree, and you have to choose between them. 
Circle the one you would choose to believe. 

For example: (a truth-teller) and a liar 
In all of the decisions you make on the follow- 
ing page, you should assume that each item is 
one of the best in its category. 


On the next page the following eight sources 
of information were presented in all possible 
pairs (28): Educational Research Journal, Pro- 
fessional Teachers’ Journal, College Textbook, 
T.V. Special, Weekly Newsmagazine, College Pro- 
fessor, U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, and 
Newspaper. 


Results 


The mean rank and standard deviation of each 
kind of information is presented in Table 1. Junior 
high school faculty ranked the results of a ques- 
tionnaire given to teachers and the endorsement 
by well-known educators significantly higher in 
importance than did the university faculty (p < 
.01 and p < .05 respectively). The university fac- 
ulty ranked the results of the standardized test 
comparison much higher in importance than did 
the junior high school faculty (p < .001). 

The order of importance (high to low) of the 
eight items in the decision of the university fac- 
ulty were: (1) standardized tests; (2) logical rea- 
sons; (3) own observation; (4) teacher question- 
naire; (5) school grades; (6) good friend; (7) 
educator’s endorsement; and (8) principal ques- 
tionnaire. For the junior high school faculty the 
order was: (1) teacher questionnaire; (2) own 
observation; (3) logical reasons; (4) educator’s 
endorsement; (5) school grades; (6) standard- 
ized test; (7) good friend; and (8) principal 
questionnaire. The Spearman rank order correla- 
tion between the two rankings was .45 which is 
not significantly different from a zero correlation 
(p > .05). The mean product moment correlation 
of each subject’s ranking of the items with all 
other subjects’ rankings was .14 for the junior 
high faculty and .54 for the university faculty. 

Analysis of the twenty-eight comparisons of 
the eight sources of information indicated that 
the order of credibility of the items for the uni- 
versity faculty (from most credible to least) was: 


Table 1—Mean Rank and Standard Deviation of Eight Kinds of Information for University (N=34) and Junior High 


Faculty (N=50) 


Kinds of Information 


Principal Personal 
Questionnaire Observation School Grades Logical Reasons 
Faculty Mean sD Mean sD Mean sD Mean SD 
Worth le ae NS ae E 6.06 2.09 4.02 2.18 4.65 2.48 3.62 2.10 
Junior Highest: Ce ee ay 5.85 2.01 3.36 2.22 4.83 2.19 3.83 2.47 
Teacher Educator 
Questionnaire ! Endorsement ? Good Friend Standardized Test * 
Mean sD Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 
University e ee en Ee cea eee 4.41 1.69 5.56 1.81 5.06 1.92 2.61 2.24 
Junion High = nne Nea L 3.06 1.93 4.72 1.66 5.42 2.01 4.91 2.33 


MURRAY 


Table 2—Numbers of University (N=34) and Junior High Faculty (N=50) That Chose to Believe Each Source 


Information in Selected Conflicting Pairs 


Paired Sources of Information 


U. S. vs. Prof. 


Mag. vs. Prof. Teach. J. vs. Prof. T.V. vs. Prof. News vs. Prof. 
Faculty 
University 3 31 10 4 2 32 0 34 17 17 
Junior High - 25 25 39 1 20 30 12 38 39 11 
Mag. vs. Text Teach. J. vs. Text T.V. vs. Text News vs. Text U. S. vs. Text 
University > 1 33 15 19 3 31 1 33 18 15 
Junior High 15 35 38 12 19 31 12 38 42 8 


(1) educational research journal, (2) college pro- 
fessor, (3) U. S. Office Bulletin, (4) college text, 
(5) professional teachers’ journal, (6) T.V. spe- 
cial, (7) newsmagazine, and (8) newspaper. The 
credibility order for the junior high school fac- 
ulty was largely the same with exception that 
the college professor placed fifth, not second, and 
the professional teachers’ journal placed third, not 
fifth. The Spearman rank order correlation be- 
tween these two orders was .84 which is a signifi- 
cant correlation (p < .01). 


An analysis of the differences in the propor- 
tions of university and junior high school faculty 
that chose to believe one or the other member of 
each pair indicated that there was significant dis- 
agreement on eleyen of the twenty-eight items. 
Five of these were disagreements about the cred- 
ibility of the college professor (Table 2) when he 
was compared to the newsmagazine (x2 = 13.6, 
p < .001), the professional teachers’ journal (x? 
= 17.7, p < .001), the television special ( = 
10.5, p < .001), the newspaper (x2 = 7.6, p < 
01), and the U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 
OE = 5.9, p < .05). In each case the university 
faculty more than the junior high faculty tended 
to believe the college professor. Five other signifi- 
cant disagreements (Table 2) between the univer- 
sity and junior high faculties were about the cred- 
ibility of the college text when it was compared 
to the newsmagazine (x? = 7.95, p < .01), pro- 
fessional teachers’ journal (x2 = 7.51, p < .01), 
the T.V. special (x2 = 7.46, p < -01), the news- 
paper (x* = 5.85, p < .05), and the U. S. Office 
of Education Bulletin (,2 = 7.20, p < 01). In 
each case, the university faculty valued the text- 
book more than the junior high faculty did. The 
final disagreement between the faculties was over 
the credibility U. S. Office Bulletin and the educa- 
tional research journal (x? = 6.59, p < .05) in 
which the journal was chosen by thirty-one of the 
university and thirty-two of the high school fac- 
ulty and the Bulletin by eighteen of the junior 
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Discussion 


In a real sense, the subjects indicated only what 
they thought were the most important kinds 
of information and most credible sources of in- 
formation, and not how they would actually use 
them if they made the decision to adopt an inno- 
vation. Since what people think they ought to do 
in some way places a ceiling on what they may 
in fact do, the results of this study are all the 
more interesting. 

Most interesting is the large disagreement about 
the importance of standardized test results be- 
tween the educators and the researchers. This dis- 
agreement is perhaps symptomatic of a critical 
difference in cognitive style between the re- 
searcher and practitioner. The researcher has 
chosen, if nothing else, to be certain of what he 
is speaking about; to do this he operationalizes 
his constructs. Often the operationalized defini- 
tion, such as a standardized test, is so far removed 
from the rich theoretical and connotative mean- 
ing of a construct that the educator cherishes that 
he often dismisses the best educational and be- 
havioral research as somewhat interesting, but 
irrelevant. For example, the educator is simply 
not willing to say, as the researcher must, that, 
intelligence is what the Stanford-Binet, or some 
other set of tasks, measures. In the daily crisis 
of teaching and governing the school, the edu- 
cator cannot afford the luxury of being certain, 
and so he is forced quite literally not to know 
exactly what he is talking about. 


The disagreement between the two faculties 
over the importance of the teacher questionnaire 
and the endorsement of well-known and respected 
educators is in accord with the interpretation 
given for the standardized test differences. It per- 
haps is to be expected that the teachers would 
value the opinion of their colleagues more than 
the professors who, as the results of the second 
part of questionnaire indicated, also place greater 
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means of a combination of mental and social 
maturity. 

The intercorrelations among academic achieve- 
ment, mental age, and social age were computed 
and are presented in Table 1. From the data it 
may be seen that there exists a high relationship 
between mental age and academic achievement, 
while the correlations between social maturity 
and each of the variables of mental maturity and 
academic achievement may be described as moder- 
ate. 


Table 1.—Intercorrelations Among Measures of Academic 


Age, Mental Age, and Social Age 

Measure X, X: X: 
X, Academic Age___--.....-- 1.000 ETIES .344* 
X, Mental Age. a 1.000 403* 
X; Social Age... .----------- 1.000 


*Significant at the .05 level. 


In view of the relationship found to exist 
between mental and social age, it must be con- 
cluded that common elements are functioning in 
the determination of both mental age and social 
age. This conclusion is warranted by the results 
of the computation of the partial correlation 
between academic age and mental age with so- 
cial age held constant. The drop from .791 to 
-759 in the coefficient of correlation between 
academic age and mental age reveals the rela- 
tively small, although measurable, influence 
exerted by social age. 


It was further found that while mental age 
accounted for approximately 55 percent of the 
total variance in academic achievement scores, the 
inclusion of social age in the regression equation 
increased the predictive value of mental age by 
only .15 percent. Therefore, it was concluded that 
the social maturity of normal children, as mea- 
sured by the Vineland Social Maturity Scale, was 
of no significance in predicting academic success. 

The search for significant predictors of aca- 
demic achievement will undoubtedly continue, 
especially considering the present state of our 
educational system and the desire of educators 
to provide for the individual needs and problems 
of all students. Suitable educational objectives 
and teaching procedures can be more readily and 
accurately established when the probable achieve- 
ment level of pupils is known. Therefore, still 
other factors, including other types of maturity, 
must continue to be investigated in order to 
ultimately resolve the problem of prediction. 


FOOTNOTE 


1. This report is part of a larger study conducted by the 
author while an NDEA Fellow at Ohio University. The 
original report, entitled “The Role of Social Maturity 
in the Prediction of Academic Achievement,” is on file 
in the Education Library, College of Education, Ohio 
University, Columbus. 
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ERRATA 


The “Summary and Review of Investigations Relating to Reading,” July 1, 1968 to June 30, 1969, 
by Harris and others in The Journal of Educational Research (March 1970), p. 301, Column 1, lines 10- 


15 should read: 


The effect of measures of visual-factual-kinesthetic integration to differentiate adequate from 
inadequate readers was explored by Hurley (3). Forty pairs of pupils in grades 2 and 3, one 
an adequate reader and one an inadequate reader, were matched according to sex, chronologi- 
cal age, and IQ score. Twenty-four pairs of pupils were selected from one community, sixteen 


pairs from another. 


The reviewer is grateful to the author for calling his attention to this matter. 


T. L. Harris 
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Factors Relating to the 


Innovativeness of School Systems’ 
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ABSTRACT 


System innoyativeness was determined through the use of rankings for each district from three distinct sources: 
the district superintendent, the professional staff of the system, and a ranking derived from a panel of ten experts. 
Selected sections of an instrument designed by the Cooperative Project in Educational Development (COPED) were 
used to obtain data regarding the interpersonal behavior (independent) variables. Spearman’s rank order correlation 
was used for determining the relationships between the dependent and the independent variables. Independent vari- 
ables having a significant relationship (p < .05) to school system innovativeness were: social support provided by 
the principal as perceived by the professional personnel (.01), the perceived problem-solving adequacy of staff meet- 
ings (.01), satisfaction with the amount of time devoted to problem-solving in staff meetings (.05), perceived pow- 
erlessness in system faculty and administrative council meetings combined as a single variable (.01), and openness 
(.05) and trust (.01) as interpersonal process norms of the system as perceived by professional personnel. 


IN THIS STUDY, the investigator explored 
some of the variables associated with the human 
environment in educational organizations in terms 
of how these variables might be related to the 
innovativeness of school systems. In the discussion 
of the study, certain terms are used which are not 
always found in educational literature. Some of 
these terms are defined here in order to clarify 
their meaning. 


Interpersonal Process Norms—implicit standards of inter- 
personal behavior perceived as expected or agreed 
upon by members of a group as a result of their mu- 
tual expectations of each other. 

Problem Solving Adequacy—the degree to which meetings 
are characterized by the clarity and control of the 
meeting agenda, the diagnosis and definition of prob- 
lems, the generation and discussion of possible solu- 
tions, the resolution of problems through decision- 
making, and the implementation and evaluation of 
action steps. 

Executive Professional Leadership (EPL)—the degree to 
which teachers perceive the principal as stressing his 
obligation to improve the quality of staff performance. 
_(Adapted from Gross and Herriott.) 

Social Support—the degree to which teachers perceive the 
principal as a warm, socially responsive individual 
who tends to create an empathic and non-threatening 
environment. (Adapted from Gross and Herriott.) 

owerlessnes—a quality or state of being devoid of 
strength, authority, or resources to act or influence 
others. 5 

Openness—a quality or state of being characterized by 
ready accessibility, cooperative attitudes, tolerance of 
internal change, and permissiveness of diversity in 
Social situations, 

Trust—the degree to which an individual perceives inter- 
personal relationships as characterized by an assured 
reliance or confident dependence upon the character, 
ability, or truthfulness of others. 

daptiveness—the degree to which an individual perceives 
interpersonal relationships as characterized by a ready 
capability for modification or changes in social condi- 
tions, ways, or environments. 


Conceptual Framework. The development of an 
adequate theory linking interpersonal relationship 
variables to organizational innovativeness is lack- 
ing. However, Carl Rogers (1, 3) presented a the- 
ory which has considerable relevance to the inter- 
personal relationship variables and concepts used 
in the present study. Rogers, in a paper describ- 
ing conditions which should foster creativity or 
innovativeness, indicated that conditions of cre- 
ativity cannot be forced, but must be permitted 
to emerge. He outlined two general conditions for 
maximizing the emergence of constructive crea- 
tivity: (1) psychological safety and (2) psycho- 
logical freedom. 

Psychological Safety. The concept of psycholog- 
ical safety is related to trust. According to Rog- 
ers, the attitude of psychological safety will mani- 
fest itself when a “teacher, parent, etc., senses 
the potentialities of the individual and thus is 
able to have an unconditional faith in him, no 
matter what his state. The effect on the individ- 
ual as he apprehends this attitude, is to sense a 
climate of safety.” Additional ways of providing 
psychological safety are: genuine empathy, un- 
derstanding, and an absence of external evalua- 
tion. The latter (external evaluation) is often per- 
ceived by individuals as a threat and creates a 
need for defensiveness which, in turn, may result 
in a diminished degree of trust. 

Psychological Freedom. The concept of psycho- 
logical freedom is related to openness and to a 
lesser degree, powerlessness. Rogers defines psy- 
chological freedom as permissiveness which “gives 
the individual complete freedom to think, to feel, 
to be whatever is most inward within himself. It 
fosters the openness . .. which is a part of cre- 
ativity.” This kind of freedom and openness, ac- 
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cording to Rogers, fosters the development of a 
secure locus of evaluation within oneself. To the 
degree that an internal locus is possible within a 
given individual or group, a differential feeling 
of powerlessness (or power) could develop the ex- 
planation being that the further an individual per- 
ceives the locus of evaluation removed from him- 
self, the more likely he is to feel powerlessness. 
Rogers summarized this theory by stating sev- 
eral hypotheses regarding the fostering of con- 
structive creativity, two of which have relevance 
for this study: 
1. Given two matched groups, the one in which the 
leader establishes a measurably greater degree of con- 
ditions (psychological safety and freedom) will spon- 
taneously form a greater number of creative prod- 
ucts, and these products will be judged to be more 
significantly novel. 
2. A group in which conditions (psychological safety 
and freedom) are established should, according to our 
theory, have more effective and harmonious interper- 
sonal relationships than a matched group in which 
these conditions are present to a lesser degree. (The 
reasoning is that if creativity is all of a piece, then 
a group in which the fostering conditions are estab- 
lished should be more constructively creative in social 
relationships.) 


Group and Leadership Relations. A concept ex- 
pressed in part by Rogers and used in this study 
is that the interpersonal relationships that develop 
in a subgroup of the school system (in profes- 
sional meetings) have an important impact upon 
the creativity and innovativeness of the members 
of that group and possibly of the entire system. 
In the hypotheses presented by Rogers there is no 
specification or limitation as to the size of the 
group except whatever practical limitations might 
arise because of a group’s ability to “spontane- 
ously form a greater number of creative prod- 
ucts.” It would appear that such reasoning could 
be applicable to several social or working groups 
throughout a school system, i.e., problem-oriented 
committees, building faculties, social committees, 
or the system itself. 

Rogers (2) set forth another concept which 
included leadership as an important factor in the 
development of a creative group. He indicated 
that “we know how to establish, in any group, 
the conditions of leadership which will be fol- 
lowed by personality development in the members 
of the group. . . . If the leader is acceptant ... 
understanding of others in a sensitively empathic 
way; if he permits and encourages free discus- 
sion; if he places responsibility with the group; 
then there is evidence of personality growth in 
the members of the group, and the group func- 
tions more effectively, with greater creativity and 
better spirit.” 


The Hypotheses 


Rogers proposed two concepts regarding inter- 
personal relationships and creativity which have 
particular relevance for the present study. The 
first embodies the idea that the climate (condi- 


tions) created by a group leader will affect the 
creative output of the group. The second concept 
emanates from the first, i.e., if a safe and free 
climate can be established, a group will not only 
be more creative but will enjoy more effective and 
harmonious interpersonal relationships. 

These concepts appear to have an analogue in 
most school situations. The principal normally 
occupies a leadership position with respect to the 
building faculty. According to the foregoing dis- 
cussion by Rogers the creativity of the faculty 
(group), in terms of the quantity and quality of 
its innovative product, will be responsive to cer- 
tain behaviors exhibited by the principal (leader). 
The behaviors can be used by the principal to 
establish a psychological climate (conditions) 
which will enable creativity or innovativeness to 
emerge and grow. If such a climate can be estab- 
lished then the creativeness that does emerge will 
not be restricted solely to tangible products but 
will also result in more constructively creative 
social relationships among faculty members. The 
possibility, implicitly raised by Rogers, is that 
once such a process is begun and nurtured it could 
become cyclical and self-reinforcing. It is conceiv- 
able that the psychological climate or conditions 
may be initially created or maintained by indi- 
viduals occupying roles other than that of the 
principalship or by groups other than building 
faculty. It may be created deliberately or by 
chance. The present study focuses upon only onè 
of these possible combinations, the system. prin- 
cipals (leaders), the system faculties (groups), 
and the faculty meetings as a potential locus for 
the general establishment of psychological condi- 
tions thought to be relevant to interpersonal rela- 
tionships and innovativeness. 

Specifically, the questions examined in the pres- 
ent study are stated in the form of null hypothe- 
ses and ancillary questions which follow: 


1, There is no relationship between school system in- 
novativeness and interpersonal process norms as meas- 
ured by the degree of adaptiveness, openness, and trust 
perceived by the professional staff. 

2. There is no relationship between school system in- 
novativeness and the executive professional leadership 
and social support provided by principals as perceived 
by the professional staff. 

8. There is no relationship between school system in- 
novativeness and interpersonal process norms in fac- 
ulty meetings, as measured by openness and power- 
lessness as perceived by faculty members. 


Ancillary Questions: 


a. Is there a relationship between school system inno- 
vativeness and interpersonal process norms in admin- 
istrative council meetings, as measured by openness 
and powerlessness as perceived by principals? 

b. Is there a relationship between school system inno- 
vativeness and the degree of satisfaction with the 
problem-solving adequacy of system professional meet- 
ings as perceived by professional personnel ? 

c. Is there a relationship between school system inno- 
vativeness and the degree of satisfaction with the 
amount of time devoted to problem-solving in pro- 
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fessional meetings as perceived by professional per- 
sonnel? 


d. Is there a relationship between school system inno- 
vativeness and expenditures per pupil? 

e. Is there a relationship between school system inno- 
vativeness and age of professional personnel. 


Design and Methodology 


Basic to the study was the thesis that it is pos- 
sible to determine the degree to which a school 
system is innovative and that certain interper- 
sonal process norms exist within a given system 
which are related to system innovativeness. The 
innovativeness of a school system was determined 
by utilizing three separate procedures: one based 
upon a ranking of the innovativeness of the eight 
systems participating in the study by a panel of 
ten experts from the Department of Public In- 
struction; the second, a ranking derived from a 
quantitative accounting of innovations by pro- 
fessional personnel of a given system with the 
exception of the system superintendent; and third, 
a ranking derived from information procured dur- 
ing a comprehensive, structured interview with 
the school system superintendent. These three 
rankings were combined into a composite rank- 
ing which was used as the data for the depend- 
ent variable, school system innovativeness, 

The eight school systems and the adult popu- 
lation included in this study are identical to 
those used in a comprehensive long-term study 
of planned change by the University of Wiscon- 
sin Research and Development Center for Cogni- 
tive Learning. The Center, in turn, is informally 
affiliated with the Cooperative Project in Educa- 
tional Development (COPED) which published 
the package of instruments which were adminis- 
tered in the eight school systems. The instruments 
Were extensively revised by the Center project 
team following the completion of this study. 

The sampling procedures were suggested by the 
national COPED project, i.e., the selected instru- 
ment items were administered to a 30 percent 
Sample of the total professional personnel in each 
of the eight participating school systems. This 
Sample resulted in the following distribution by 
school systems: 


System (Coded) 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Total in Sample 161 59 20 189 84 74 25 111 


, The COPED Instrument is a collection of ques- 
lonnaires designed to measure a variety of atti- 
tudinal, perceptive, behavioral, and normative 
Social characteristics of professional adults in 
School systems. It consists of two main parts, each 
of which is divided into sections. The titles of the 
various instrument sections are listed below. The 
column on the right indicates which sections were 
utilized to supply data for this study. 

t he general methodological procedure used was 
© compute mean scores for each independent vari- 
able from the raw data by school system. The 


COPED Instrument, Part I 


Utilized as a 


Instrument Section Data Source for 


. Biographical Infor- 
mation 


m 


Ancillary question (age) 


2. Social Structure Not used 

8. School Objectives Not used 

4. Degree of Satisfaction Not used 

5. School Climate Not used 

6. Norms (Do's and Independent variables 
Dont’s) (openness, adaptive- 


ness, trust)* 
7. Patterns of Relation- 


ships Not used 
8. Meetings Independent variable 
(openness, power- 
lessness, problem- 
solving)* 
9. Final Reactions Not used 


COPED Instrument, Part II 
10. Your Principal Independent variable (EPL, 


social support) 
11. Influence Not used 
12. Innovations (by 
teachers) Dependent variable 


18. Reactions to Center 


Research Team Not used 


COPED Instrument (Interview Format) 
Superintendent Interview Dependent variable 


* Sections 6 and 8 were factor analyzed in order to de- 
termine specific variables for use in this study. 
mean scores were used to assign an appropriate 
rank to the eight school systems on the basis of 
the scores for each of the independent variables. 
A rank order correlation was then computed using 
the rankings of each independent variable taken 
separately. 

The major independent variables investigated 
were interpersonal process norms perceived to 
exist in the participating school systems. These 
norms were analyzed at three main loci: the prin- 
cipal as perceived by the professional staff, the 
professional teaching staff, and professional staff 
meetings as a vehicle for school system problem- 
solving and for the development and integration 
of collective interpersonal process norms. 

In addition to the above, two other independ- 
ent variables were investigated; the expenditures 
per pupil and the age of professional personnel 
in the eight systems. These variables were in- 
cluded in the study when it was found that pre- 
vious studies which investigated the relationship 
of school district expenditures and the age of pro- 
fessional personnel to school system innovative- 
ness resulted in inconsistent findings. 


The Findings 
The findings of this study support some of the 
hypotheses in varying degrees while other hypoth- 
eses are rejected. The null hypotheses were re- 


jected if the level of significance of the rank order 
correlations was at or beyond the .05 level. A sig- 
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nificance level of .10 was regarded as suggestive 
and the relationship involved was considered 
worthy of further exploration. The results of the 
study are summarized here as they related to the 
order of the hypotheses and ancillary questions. 

Hypothesis 1. A significant relationship was 
found to exist between school system innovative- 
ness and the interpersonal process norms of open- 
ness and trust as perceived by the professional 
personnel of the system. The portion of hypothe- 
sis 1 relating to the norms of openness and trust 
was rejected. 

No significant relationship was found to exist 
between the interpersonal process norms of 
adaptiveness and school system innovativeness. 
The portion of hypothesis 1 relating to the norm 
of adaptiveness was accepted. 

Hypothesis 2. No significant relationship was 
found to exist between the executive professional 
leadership of the principals of a school system, 
as perceived by their professional staffs, and the 
innovativeness of that system. That portion of 
hypothesis 2, relating to EPL, was accepted. How- 
ever, the findings indicated a rank correlation of 
476, significant at the .10 level, which can be 
regarded as a suggestive finding and worthy of 
further exploration. 

The social support perceived as given to faculty 
members by principals was found to have a sig- 
nificant relationship to the innovativeness of the 
school system. The portion of hypothesis 2 relat- 
ing to social support was rejected. 

Hypothesis 3. No significant relationship was 
found to exist between the degree of openness, 
as a perceived interpersonal process norm in 
building faculty meetings held in a given school 
system, and the innovativeness of that system. 
That portion of hypothesis 3 relating to the norm 
of openness was accepted. 

No significant relationship was found to exist 
between the degree of powerlessness, as a per- 
ceived interpersonal process norm in building fac- 
ulty meetings held in a given school system, and 
the innovativeness of that system. That portion 
of hypothesis 3 relating to the norm of powerless- 
ness Was accepted. 

Ancillary Question (a): A significant relation- 
ship was found to exist between school system 
innovativeness and the interpersonal process norm 
of powerlessness as perceived in administrative 
council meetings by principals. No significant re- 
lationship was found to exist between school sys- 
tem innovativeness and the interpersonal process 
norm of openness in administrative council meet- 
ings as perceived by principals. Both of the above 
findings relating to ancillary question (a) should 
be interpreted with caution because of the small 
sample used for the variables of openness and 
powerlessness in administrative council meetings 
as perceived by professional personnel. 

Ancillary Question (b): A significant relation- 
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ship was found to exist between school system 
innovativeness and problem-solving adequacy of 
professional meetings as perceived by professional 
personnel. 

Ancillary Question (c): A significant relation- 
ship was found to exist between school system 
innovativeness and the degree of satisfaction with 
the amount of time devoted to problem-solving in 
professional meetings as perceived by professional 
personnel. 

Ancillary Question (d): No significant relation- 
ship was found to exist between school system 
innovativeness and expenditures per pupil. 

Ancillary Question (e): No significant relation- 
ship was found to exist between school system 
innovativeness and the age of professional per- 
sonnel. 

A significant relationship was found to exist 
between school system innovativeness and the in- 
terpersonal process norm of trust as perceived 
by the professional personnel of the system. This 
finding, and the findings regarding the variables 
of openness and social support, appears to sup- 
port some of the concepts advanced by Carl Rog- 
ers and Matthew Miles. The essential argument 
advanced by Rogers was that if the leader of a 
group establishes conditions of psychological 
safety and and freedom, the group will spontane- 
ously form a greater number of creative products 
which will be more significantly novel and the 
group will enjoy more effective and harmonious 
interpersonal relationships. Miles noted that cer- 
tain phenomena characterize groups which tend 
to generate change and innovation, He indicated 
that such groups can be expected to experience 
high autonomy and spontaneity with freedom for 
creative experimentation, high quality problem- 
solving through increased communication, and 
norms that actively support change. The variable 
of adaptiveness as used in this study, would ap- 
pear to provide a measure related to the norm of 
support for change. However, no relationship was 
found to exist between school system innovative- 
ness and the interpersonal process norm of adap- 
tiveness. This finding raises a question as to 
whether individual propensity for change is nec- 
essarily reflected at the organization (system) 
level and if it is not, what factors would account 
for such a situation. 


Implications 

Change has become a permanent and integral 
part of modern society. If education is to become 
a part of the movement and momentum of social 
change, then more knowledge is needed regard- 
ing the effective ways and means of instituting 
changes and innovations in school systems. Much 
of the research dealing with innovation in edu- 
cation has utilized variables connected with the 
means by which innovations were introduced or 
diffused. Another area of research emphasis has 
been directed toward the characteristics of inno- 
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vators. Little attention has been given to the social 
or psychological characteristics of the receiving 
system (such as a school or school system) and 
how these characteristics might affect the fate of 
a given innovation or change. 

The findings reported in this study suggest 
that certain interpersonal relationship variables, 
within the context of organizational climate, may 
be among the most important variables to con- 
sider in initiating and maintaining innovations 
in educational organizations. The long-term suc- 
cess of school system innovative efforts may be 
due, to a greater degree than previously suspected, 
to the social—psychological state of the system’s 
organizational climate. If it becomes possible to 
consistently diagnose and evaluate the “state” of 
a school system’s organizational climate, it might 
be feasible to modify the adaptability of profes- 
sional personnel and to change or create organi- 
zational structures and processes which tend to 
enhance the possibilities of successful institution- 
alization of innovations. An instrument designed 
to provide data appropriate to such change proc- 
esses, with the ultimate objective of modifying 
the system, might also aid in identifying condi- 
tions contributing to excessive change or unstable 
conditions. An analysis of such conditions might 
indicate that the system should achieve or return 
to a state of equilibrium rather than undertake 
extensive change efforts. 

An instrument which a school system could use 
to assess the existing state of interpersonal rela- 
tionships, or a change in those relationships over 
a period of time, might also furnish diagnostic 
information which would be of intrinsic value to 
the staff and to the administration. This might 
be particularly true of interpersonal process 
norms and problem-solving norms that character- 
ize professional staff meetings. School system self- 
study and awareness of the degree of openness, 
trust, etc., perceived to exist throughout the 
system could be considerable assistance to the 
personnel of a school system in knowing more 
about themselves and about the potentialities of 
the organization. While the cause and effect rela- 
tionships of the variables used in the present 
study are not yet clear, the evidence suggests 
that future research in the area of interpersonal 
relationships in school systems may be particu- 
larly relevant at the present time for two reasons: 
teachers are beginning to work increasingly 
within a professional group setting as opposed to 
that of the isolated self-contained classroom, and 
teachers are beginning to perceive themselves as 
a professional group capable of problem-solving 
and self-improvement at higher levels of decision- 
making. 

The findings of this study indicate a number 
of other implications for educational practice and 
future research: 

1. Efforts should be undertaken to increase 
awareness of the importance of human relations 
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skills in classroom as well as organizational set- 
tings. Little is known about the importance of 
interpersonal process norms and interpersonal 
relationships between teachers and pupils in class- 
rooms. Research is needed which will provide 
more knowledge about the social—psychological 
climates of classrooms, how such climates are 
formed, and how they can be modified. 

2. Professional personnel employed by school 
systems appear to differ in their readiness to 
accept and support change and innovation. Re- 
search is needed which will examine the charac- 
teristics of persons who prefer to work in inno- 
vative environments and those who prefer to work 
in stable environments. It is possible that school 
systems that are either innovative or traditional 
and unchanging to the extreme could hire person- 
nel who might supply the characteristics which 
would bring the system into a state of controlled 
change or equilibrium. 

3. Some form of problem-solving training, pref- 
erably integrated with human relations skills, 
appears to be an important consideration in pre- 
service and in-service training programs for edu- 
cators. The effectiveness of an organization is 
often dependent upon the ability of the members, 
individually or collectively, to solve problems. If 
time spent in professional meetings is perceived 
by participants as a waste of time or if partici- 
pants have a sense of “going through the motions” 
or if they feel powerless to make adjustments in 
the system, then the problem-solving potentiali- 
ties of professional meetings may be adversely 
affected. 

4. The advancement of innovative practices 
might be enhanced through the development of 
diagnostic instruments which could be adminis- 
tered, scored, and evaluated by personnel in the 
school system. Such procedures might identify 
administrators, teaching teams, building faculties, 
or professional personnel in the organization who 
would be particularly interested in and supportive 
of change efforts and innovative practices. The 
identification of innovative personnel could lead 
to the formation of a change agent team whose 
primary role would be to plan and coordinate 
processes of change within the school system. 


FOOTNOTE 


1. Study is one of a series conducted by the Planned 
Change Project team and supported by the (national) 
Research and Development Center for Cognitive 
Learning, The University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
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ABSTRACT 


In specific, meaningful printed passages various methods of conceptual organization can be used to increase 
students’ understanding of key points of the passage. In a treatment by sex by ability level ANOVA, 124 Ss were 
randomly assigned to four types of “advance organizers”: (a) Completion pretest (CP), (b) True-false pretest 
(TF), (c) Sentence outline (SO), and (d) Paragraph abstract (PA). On a 20-item multiple-choice posttest, designed 
to measure specific and general facilitative effects, three orthogonal comparisons for the two posttest part scores 
were made, Covert treatment groups (PA and SO) received significant specific facilitation; no differences among 


methods were found for general facilitation. 


LIN FORMAL learning situations, readers of 
highly Specific verbal material frequently encoun- 
ter difficulty in distinguishing between major and 
minor ideas. Authors of textbooks, among others, 
have sometimes tried to solve this problem by 
providing a summary overview of key concepts 
at the start of each new chapter, or unit of 
chapters, and by employing boldface type, italics, 
underlining, abstracts, and other organizing aids. 

This study views three categories of conceptual 
organizing aids. The first category is “advance 
organization.” Before a reading selection, for 
example, an abstract establishes a general con- 
ceptual background for the absorption of more 
specific details in the passage itself. Second, 
there is “concurrent organization.” In this type, 
key words or even entire sentences embodying 
major concepts are underlined or italicized. The 
third category is “post organization.” At the 
close of a chapter or unit of instruction in a 
textbook, for instance, key points are summarized. 

A few isolated studies have been done in each 
of these areas of conceptual organization. In each 
of the three fields, little has been established 
regarding the actual mechanisms at work. For 
example, in the area of advance organization 
(conceptual pre-structuring), only the paragraph 
abstract method has been studied in any depth. 
Thus, at a time when much research in realistic 
settings is being reported, a pressing need for 
explicit guidelines exists because of the accelerat- 
ing use of self-contained, study materials. If 
unfamiliar supplementary material is presented 


by self-contained, independent study packages, 
then the most efficient method of pre-organizing 
students’ thoughts should be used, Results from 
controlled investigations of organizing mecha- 
nisms can be of immediate and widespread 
educational utility and can contribute also to 
knowledge of how verbal concepts are learned in 
realistic situations. Support for this position can 
be found in Ausubel (1), Ausubel and Fitzgerald 
(3, 4), Bloom and Goldstein (8), and Scandura 
and Wells (81). The present experiment studies 
not only the paragraph abstract type of advance 
organizer but also three other types with respect 
to both specific and general conceptual facilitation. 

Ausubel (1) first postulated the basic rationale 
for phenomena involving conceptual organization. 
He hypothesized that both learning and retention 
could be aided by providing the reader with the 
key points of an unfamiliar but meaningful 
passage prior to its presentation (“advance 
organization”). He tried to bring about this con- 
ceptual structuring by using two different types 
of 500-word introductory passages. Ausubel rea- 
soned major concepts presented in such introduc- 
tory passages would be of such a level of 
generality and inclusiveness so as to promote the 
subsumption of more specific details presented 
later in the regular 2,500-word passage. With 
different levels of inclusiveness of concepts, he 
hypothesized there would result a hierarchical 
arrangement of concept subsumption. 

To test his hypotheses, Ausubel (1) gave 120 
college Ss a 500-word introductory passage twice 
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for 5 minutes each two days before, and also 
immediately before, the complete selection. The 
same 2,500-word passage on the metallurgical 
properties of plain carbon steel was given to all 
Ss. However, prior to its presentation, two types 
of introductory passages (“advance organizers”) 
were compared. The one type (E) embodied 
directly relevant key concepts about the steel- 
making process; the second type (C) contained 
only historical, non-process details about the 
steel-making procedure. The posttest consisting 
of twenty-six multiple-choice items was given 
immediately after the 20 minutes of main-passage 
reading. He found that E > C (.05 > Prt >-01). 
In his discussion of results, Ausubel (1) claimed 
that the historical introduction did not provide 
any basis for the subsumption of more specific 
process-related details in the main passage itself. 
However, with the much more directly related 
introductory passage, Ausubel (1: 270) asserted, 
“The introduced subsumers thus became advanced 
organizers or anchoring foci for the reception of 
new material.” It should be noted that Ausubel 
dealt only with the format of paragraph abstract 
for his advance organization treatments. 

Next, Ausubel and Fitzgerald (3) studied 
advance organization in the light of conceptual 
discriminability theory. The reading passages used 
by Ausubel (1) were almost totally unfamiliar 
to the Ss. However, the investigators reasoned 
that in most learning situations Ss usually have 
some prior related knowledge. They hypothesized 
that the twofold role of advance organizers would 
be (a) to provide some conceptual background 
for new material and (b) to provide the reader 
with a basis for discriminating new concepts that 
might be confused with previously learned con- 
cepts. Ausubel and Fitzgerald decided therefore 
to investigate the effectiveness of different types 
‘of advance organizers in relation to material 
somewhat familiar to the Ss. 

In attempting to choose material that had 
relevance to previously learned matter, Ausubel 
and Fitzgerald (3) used a passage on Buddhism 
(velying on its relationship to already acquired 
concepts about Christianity). Three types of 
advance organizers were chosen for use with the 
common Buddhism reading selection. The com- 
parative organizer pointed out major differences 
and similarities between Buddhism and Christi- 
anity. The expository organizer was similar to 
the Æ treatment used in Ausubel (1): key facts 
about Buddhism were presented but were not 
contrasted with corresponding elements of 
‘Christianity. The historical organizer was similar 
to the control treatment in Ausubel (1); only 
‘historical background material was presented. 

The Ss in Ausubel and Fitzgerald (3) were 
155 college seniors. Each organizer of about 500 
Words was given 2 days before the 2,500-word 
Buddhism passage. The organizer was read for 
8 minutes, while the Buddhism passage was read 
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for 35 minutes. Alternate forms of a 45-item, 
multiple-choice posttest were given 3 and 10 days 
after the Buddhism passage. Significant differ- 
ences on the Buddhism retention test in favor of 
the Ss with greater knowledge of Christianity 
were found. This result supported the reasoning 
of Ausubel and Fitzgerald that conceptual back- 
ground for new concepts in terms of related but 
specifically different prior concepts, do facilitate 
learning by means of conceptual discriminability. 
As revealed by the posttest, only the comparative 
organizer was significantly different from the 
other two methods after 3 days, while on the post- 
test both the comparative and expository organiz- 
ers were significantly different from the third 
treatment after 10 days. These results, however, 
pertain only to those Ss who were below the 
median on the Christianity test. In other words, 
advance organizers based on conceptual discrim- 
inability seem to work most effectively only with 
Ss whose conceptual background in the area of 
concern is relatively weak. 

In the third relevant study, Ausubel and 
Fitzgerald (4) studied advance organization in the 
light of sequential learning. They were particu- 
larly interested in a sequential series of reading 
passages related to each other but not to previous 
student learning. In line with their previous 
reasoning, Ausubel and Fitzgerald (4) claimed 
advance organizers can provide conceptual back- 
ground only, not increased conceptual discrim- 
inability. The Ss were 148 college seniors. Æ 
received a 500-word advance organizer directly 
related to the two reading selections to follow, 
while C received a passage which, while related, 
did not have nearly as close a relationship. Both 
E and C were allowed to study their respective 
advance organizers twice: for 8 minutes given 2 
days before the first passage and for 6 minutes 
given immediately before the first passage. Both 
E and C received the same first passage (1,400 
words with 25 minutes allowed) and the same 
second passage (1,600 words with 27 minutes 
allowed). Both passages dealt with the endocri- 
nology of pubescence. A 36-item multiple-choice 
posttest was made for each passage. The test on 
the first passage was given 2 days after the 
reading of that passage, and the second passage 
was read 3 days later. The posttest on the second 
passage was given 4 days later. 

Ausubel and Fitzgerald (4) found on the first 
posttest that E >C (P=.07). However, just 
as in Ausubel and Fitzgerald (3), they found that 
nearly all of this significant difference „was 
caused by Ss in the bottom third in verbal ability. 
The investigators reasoned that advance organiz- 
ers were effective mainly with poor verbal ability 
Ss because they initially possess poor conceptual 
organization, while high verbal ability Ss have 
the power to organize new concepts spontaneously. 
Finally, they found the advance organizer de- 
signed expressly for the first reading selection 
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had no facilitative effect on the learning and 
retention of the second reading passage. 


A fourth study, by Bloom and Goldstein (8), 
examined the results of five experiments in 
technical writing, one of which has relevance to 
the present study. The same Ss were used to 
compare two different presentation formats, each 
dealing with aircraft detection systems. E received 
an abstract of a longer, unabridged passage only; 
C received only the original, long passage. They 
claimed (8: 279): 


The abstracted version, though shorter, took 
comparatively longer to read (4 minutes for 
572 words in the abstracted version, com- 
pared to 14.5 minutes for 3,100 words in the 
original). The key to this apparent contra- 
diction lies in high ‘information density’— 
an academic term defining content per given 
number of words. We found that the rapid 
reader suffers most from high information 
density. 


A fifth study is that of Scandura and Wells 
(31), one of the most recent reported experiments 
on advance organization. The Ss were 104 under- 
graduate college students randomly assigned to 
one of four treatments. These four treatments 
were combinations of two types of mathematical 
material in the reading passages themselves 
(group theory and topological theory) and two 
types of advance organizers (historical introduc- 
tion and mathematical-game, passage-related 
introduction). Each type of passage material had 
its respective 9-item criterion posttest. In each 
type of material, both the organizer and the 
passage itself were 1,000 words long. It was 
found that the combined mathematical-game 
organizer groups achieved better than the com- 
bined _historical-introduction organizer groups 
(P > .05), and that this effect was stronger in 
the topology group than in the group theory 
group. 

The role of the older organizer studies in a 
subsumption theory framework has been reviewed 
in depth by Ausubel (2). Popham (27) reviews 
some of the works briefly. 


The purpose of the present experimental study 
was to identify and describe certain mechanisms 
of structuring that occur with highly specific, 
meaningful printed passages through the use of 
advance organizers. Previous relevant studies 
mentioned above have only considered variations 
on the paragraph abstract type of “advance 
organizer.” In this study, four different types of 
advance organizers were compared: (a) para- 
graph abstract, (b) an enumerated sentence 
outline, (c) a true-false pretest, and (d) a 
completion pretest. Each of these pre-passage 
structuring methods dealt with the same set of 
ten key points from the reading passage employed 
as the learning task in the study. 
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Procedure 


A highly detailed passage* on the nonreligious 
aspects of Amish customs and life was adapted 
from Hostetler (19). The passage consisted of 
about 2,600 words. The material, although filled 
with specific details, was easy to read and could 
be managed with a reading rate of about 200 
words per minute. Maximum reading time of 
15 minutes was thus allotted to the passage. 


From this passage, ten broad, subsuming con- 
cepts were identified as the basis for each of four 
advance organization aids, Five twelfth-grade 
social studies classes from a suburban school dis- 
trict in Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, pro- 
vided Ss. Each of the five classes were homogene- 
ously grouped. The factor of classes, therefore, 
corresponded to ability levels. The five classes 
represented the whole range of ability in the 
twelfth grade in this school. Within each intact 
class, the four treatments were randomly assigned 
on the basis of a seating chart supplied by the 
teacher and administrator before the study began. 
The actual class sizes on the day of the experi- 
ment ranged from seventeen to twenty-nine. A 
total of 124 students were involved for the five 
classes. 


On the day of the experiment, an investigator 
went to each of the five classrooms and remained 
there for the 50-minute duration. The first 5 
minutes of the period were used to explain the 
purpose of the study. The Ss were assured that 
all results would remain anonymous. Instructions 
and one of the four advance organizer aids were 
appended to the front of the passage to be read. 


After receiving general instructions, Ss of 
each group were told to process the advance 
organizer material carefully for 5 minutes 
according to the exact instructions printed on 
that sheet of the booklet. They were then told to 
read the passage itself carefully up to a 15- 
minute limit. After time was called, the advance 
organization sheet and the passage booklet were 
collected and at the same time the criterion test 
and IBM 1230 answer sheet were distributed. 


The criterion test was of a 20-item multiple- 
choice format; each item had four options. The 
position of the correct option was randomly 
assigned within each test item. The items were 
arranged on the test according to the order in 
which the corresponding content matter originally 
appeared in the passage itself. The students were 
allowed 15 minutes for the test. The test items 
covered eight concepts which had been stressed 
in each of the advance organization methods. 
(general, subsuming concepts) and twelve not 
covered by them (specific, subsumed concepts) 
but discussed in the reading passage itself. 
Subanalyses of the two parts of the test enabled 
generalized practice effects of advance organiza- 
tion to be separated from specific facilitative 
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effects. Any differences found on the eight post- 
test items previously covered on the advance 
organizer can be attributed to specific conceptual 
facilitation; similarly, any differences found on 
the twelve concepts not stressed on the advance 
organizer can be attributed to general conceptual 
facilitation. Such subanalyses have seldom been 
done before on the effects of conceptual structur- 
ing mechanisms of the type used in this study. 
These subanalyses were necessary to the study’s 
main concern: to compare the effectiveness of 
the combined “covert response” groups (para- 
graph abstract and sentence outline groups) 
with the combined “overt response” groups (true- 
false pretest and completion pretest groups). 

It was hypothesized that student achievement 
in the former two groups (of covert response 
type) would be less than student achievement 
in the latter two groups (the overt response type). 
This expectation was based partially on the 
results of programmed instruction studies pitting 
overt response against covert response, e.g. 
Hershberger (18); Krumboltz and Weisman 
(22); Goldbeck and Campbell (15); Williams 
(37); Stolurow and Walker (34). The greater 
effectiveness of overt responses was also pos- 
tulated on the basis of “arousal” theory in the 
sense of Hebb (17), Malmo (23), and Easterbrook 
(10). The two covert groups (paragraph abstract 
and sentence outline) had the advantage of “being 
given the answers” in a direct fashion. It was 
necessary to separate the criterion items into 
those specifically stressed on the advance organiz- 
ers and those not so emphasized. Thus, the overt 
vs. covert response hypothesis demanded two 
separate analyses (specific facilitation effects and 
general facilitation effects). 


Results 


Two 4 x 2 x 5 (treatments by sex by ability 
level) analyses were run: one on the eight pre- 
tested items and one on the twelve non-pretested 
items. Since unequal cell frequencies were present, 
the usual analyses of variance had to be modified. 
Because the method of unweighted means (Winer, 
38; Snedecor and Cochran, 33) has logical and 
computational difficulties, cell means were used 
as the units of analysis as though single replica- 
tion had been used (Finney, 12; Edwards, 11). 
The expected mean squares were derived under 
the assumption of a completely fixed design. The 
highest order interaction thus became the estimate 
of experimental error. 

For the eight pretested items (See Table 1), 
covert treatment groups (PA and SO) did signifi- 
cantly better (P < .01). 

Boys achieved significantly higher than girls on 
these items (P<.01). The control factor of 
ability levels also resulted in significant differ- 
ences (P < .01). Because of the significant treat- 
ment by ability level interaction (.01 < P < .05), 


Table 1—Summary of the 4x52 Analysis of Variance 
of Posttest Scores (8 Pretested Items) 


Source at MS F 

Treatment (A) 3 3.04 20.831 
Sex (B)....... s a MeN 1.04 7.10t 
Ability (C)_. ‘ 2.02 13.82 

AMR... à a S 12 <1 

BX Gaeas ia 12 Al 2.83" 

BG... 4 30 2.07 

A SBC 12 15 

ip<.01. 

*p<.05. 


an analysis for the simple effects of methods had 
to be carried out (See Table 2). 


For the pretested items, the covert treatment 
groups did significantly better for lowest ability 
(P < .05), for low ability (P < .01), and for 
average ability (P < .01) ; however, no significant 
treatment differences could be found for the 
above average ability level and the highest ability 
level. There were no significant differences be- 
tween the two overt response groups or between 
the two covert response groups in the eight 
“advance-organized” items. Figure 1 shows the 
nature of the significant treatment by ability 
level interaction. 

General facilitative effects were studied by 
means of the non-“advance organized” criterion 
test items. No significant differences were found 
either for treatment or for sex; the control factor 
of ability level was significant at the .01 level. 
No interactions were significant. 


Discussion 


Significant results were found only for the 
eight pretested items (specific facilitation) ; the 
combined covert groups did significantly better 
than the combined overt groups. The results may 


Table 2.— Summary of Analysis of the Simple Effects of 
Treatments for all Levels of Ability (8 Pretested Items) 


MS F 
43 2.97 
14 <i 
1.00 6.83} 
2.26 15.50 
81 5.57F 
Wirt. = = a a2s2eese=3s- ee ee 12 15 
tp<.01 
*p<.05 
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Figure 1. Simple Main Effects of Treatments for Ability 
Levels (8 Pretested Items) 


be explained by the covert response groups (para- 
graph abstract and sentence outline) being more 
aware of the general organization of the passage 
in the sense of general drive activation (e.g. 
see Malmo, 23). Another explanation for the 
superior performance of the two covert response 
groups might be the “giving of answers” in the 
paragraph abstracts and sentence outlines. In 
any case, paragraph abstracts and sentence out- 
lines are favored advance organizers for speci- 
fically stressed concepts. The interaction between 
treatments and ability levels acted in the same 
way as that found in Ausubel and Fitzgerald 
(3, 4). Evidently, specife conceptual facilitation 
occurs only for those Ss whose conceptual organi- 
zation is initially poor. 

None of the advance organizers showed any 
evidence for general conceptual facilitation; i. e., 
on the twelve test items not stressed on the 
advance organizers, no significant differences were 
found in treatments. Perhaps the singularly ver- 
bal nature of the paragraph abstract is not 
sufficient in and of itself for general facilitation, 
Triezenberg’s (35) recent study has provided 


some evidence in this direction. He was interested 


in different degrees of abstraction in advance 
organizers: (a) verbal, (b) sketch, and (c) 
mechanical model. The verbal treatment involved 
only a verbal presentation; the sketch treatment 
involved the verbal presentation plus the sketch 
presentation; the mechanical model treatment 
involved the verbal presentation plus the mechani- 
cal model presentation. The subject matter was 
equilibrium in ecological systems. Besides three 
levels of methods, the factors of ability (low, 
medium, and high) and grade level (seventh and 
ninth) were studied. The criterion posttest used 
to measure immediate achievement and delayed 
achievement (6 weeks later) consisted of sixty 
multiple-choice items, equally divided among three 
areas (knowledge, comprehension, and applica- 
tion). For each combination of treatment group, 
ability level, and grade level, fifteen Ss were 
present in the final analysis sample. For the 
comprehension subtest, treatments were signifi- 
cant (P < .05) ; in particular, the model treatment 
was significantly different from each of the verbal 
and sketch treatments (P < .05 in each case). 
No significant treatment differences were found 
on the knowledge and application subtests. Thus, 
combining two media in an advance organizer 
treatment can be more effective than a single 
medium. 

Recent advances in conceptual structuring 
theory have been tied to mathemagenic, or atten- 
tion-producing, behavior in the sense of Rothkopf 
(30). Advance organization studies in this new 
context are those of Gustafson and Toole (16) 
and Carter and others (9). A revival of con- 
ceptual discriminability as a variable in advance 
organization has been reported by Ausubel, Sta- 
ger, and Gaite (5), Gaite, Ausubel, and Stager 
(14), and Shuell and Hapkiewicz (32). Concur- 
rent organization of a mathemagenic type has 
been studied by Frase (13), Pyper (29), and 
Natkin and Stahler (25). Post organization 
results were reported by Bauman and Glass (6). 
Additional recent work on the use of pictures as 
organizers for learning from printed discourse 
has been completed by Koenke (20) and Koenke 
and Otto (21). Finally, advance organization has 
even been studied with the mentally retarded: 
Blackhurst (7) and Neisworth (26). 

Further research is needed in the field of 
different types of advance organization. Other 
than the present study, most experiments have 
investigated only the paragraph abstract type of 
advance organizer and have not gone into the 
general and specific facilitative effects. Another 
virtually untapped area for research is the possi- 
bility of interaction between advance organization 
and concurrent organization. For example, one 
might compare the four types of advance organ- 
izers of the present study in the presence and 
absence of a particular type of concurrent organi- 
zation (perhaps underlining of key words and 
concepts in the passage itself). Proger and others 
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(28) have completed such a study. The implica- 
tions these studies have for independent study 
materials are manifold. Nonetheless, far from 
being a specialized topic within educational psy- 
chology, the need for improved conceptual struc- 
turing mechanisms is being felt in noneducational 
circles (Mathes, 24; Weil, 86). Clearly, the 
psychology of subsumption theory is growing 
rapidly. 
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Research Briefs 


A STUDY OF DOGMATISM AND ANXIETY IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


THIS study was undertaken for two purposes as fol- 
lows: (1) to determine the relationship between dog- 
matism as measured by an elementary school form of 
Rokeach’s Dogmatism Scale (ESFDS) and manifest anxi- 
ety as measured by the Children’s Manifest Anxiety Scale 
(CMAS) and (2) to determine if there was a difference 
between high dogmatic children (HDC) and low dog- 
matic children (LDC) on measures of manifest anxiety. 
Both of the scales, i.e. ESFDS and the CMAS, were de- 
veloped from prototype scales used primarily with adult 
subjects, The ESFDS scale was developed from Rokeach’s 
Dogmatism Scale (2) and the CMAS scale was derived 
from Taylor's Anxiety Scale (1). Inasmuch as previous 
investigations had not been done with children; this 
experimenter thought such data might prove a useful 
ae ae to existing data obtained from adult popula- 

ons z 


Subjects and Procedures 


Sixth-grade students (N = 160) enrolled in ten ele- 
mentary schools were selected at random from the total 
sixth-grade population of an all white, lower middle-class 
community. The students were administered the ESFDS 
and the CMAS scales. A Pearson product-moment corre- 
lation was computed to determine the relationship between 
dogmatism and manifest anxiety. On the basis of the 
ESFDS scores, the students were grouped into HDC 
(upper quartile) and LDC (lower quartile) groups. A 
single classification of the analysis of variance (ANOV) 
was computed to determine differences in these two groups. 


Results 
The correlation between ESFDS scores and CMAS scores 


was .36, A t-test indicated that this relationship was sig- 
nificant (p < .001). A t-test computed for the ANOV in- 
dicated that the HDC group was significantly (p < .001) 
more anxious than the LDC group. 


Conclusion 


While the relationship between dogmatism and mani- 
fest anxiety in children is small, it is a highly significant 
relationship. The correlational aspects of this study yielded 
results very similar to those found in Rokeach’s correla- 
tional studies with adults (3). 


Children who were closed-minded (HDC) exhibited 
significantly more manifest anxiety than the children who 
were open-minded (LDC). According to Rokeach’s defini- 
tions for open-closed-mindedness (4), one can see why 
a child with a high potential for anxiety (HDC) would 
have difficulty making cognitive distinctions between data 
source and authority—Edward P. Merryman, Ball State 
University, Muncie, Indiana. 
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Use of the Canonical Correlation Analysis in an 
Investigation of Pupil’s Rate of Learning in School’ 


MARGARET C. WANG, University of Pittsburgh 


ABSTRACT 


_ This study investigated the relationship between measures of pupil's rate of learning and some selected pupil 
aptitude and achievement measures as well as certain classroom performance measures. It was carried out in the 
context of the Individually Prescribed Instruction Project (IPI) of the Learning Research and Development Cen- 
ter, University of Pittsburgh. Ss were 629 elementary school students who worked in six different units of IPT math- 
ematics between September 1967 and January 1968, The general hypothesis was tested through the use of Pearson 
product-moment correlation analysis, Multiple correlation analysis, as well as canonical correlation analysis, The 
overall results seem to substantiate that it is possible and appropriate to use the Canonical Correlation Analysis 
to test the research hypothesis formulated, and the selected variables used are related to how fast a particular stu- 
dent learns the material under an individualized instructional program, However, because of the fluctuation of the 
relative importance of the predictors from unit to unit as indicated by the results of Multiple Correlation Analysis 
as well as the canonical correlation analysis, the results did not offer a clear cut explanation about the nature of 
the relative contributions made by each of the predictors to the predictions of the rate measures. It may be con- 
cluded that rate of learning is specific to a given task and is not a general factor characterizing student perform- 


ance in all learning situations. 


: THE BASIC purpose of the study was to iden- 
tify a useful measure of pupils’ learning in school 
and to investigate the relationship between meas- 
ures of pupils’ rate of learning and some selected 
pupil aptitude and achievement measures as well 
as certain classroom performance measures. Re- 
search findings of various research studies on 
school learning have indicated that (a) there are 
substantial differences in levels of achievement 
and in learning rates among pupils in school learn- 
ing situations, as well as under experimental labo- 
ratory conditions (1, 10, 11), and (b) these indi- 
vidual differences are a function of the character- 
istics of the learner and many other variables 
that are closely related to the learning task and 
the learning environment (2, 5, 9). 

It is generally agreed both by educational the- 
orists and practitioners that there are a host of 
factors affecting the pupil’s learning performance. 
Pupil’s level of achievement and the speed with 
which he learns depend upon the unique individ- 
ual characteristics that the pupil brings with him 
to the learning situation, the nature of the task 
to be learned, and the conditions under which the 
particular learning takes place. This recognition 
of the multiplicity of factors that influence the 
pupil’s level of achievement, as well as differences 
in the amount of time each pupil needs to achieve 
mastery, have focused the emphasis on the impor- 
tance of making provisions for individual differ- 
ences among pupils in our schools. 


Because of this changing trend in the instruc- 
tional procedures and the emphasis on the indi- 
vidualization of instruction, the methods of assess- 
ing pupil’s learning performance also need to be 
modified. Under the “conventional classroom situ- 
ations,” instructional procedures are planned for 
the classroom group as a whole; pupils are to 
learn the particular lessons in a fixed time allow- 
ance, and everyone is to proceed at essentially the 
same pace to reach the goals. In other words, pos- 
sible individual differences in the rate of prog- 
ress are not taken into consideration; a pupil’s 
success or failure in school learning is judged in 
terms of the amount or the degree he has achieved 
when learning time is held constant. 

However, under the instructional programs 
where individualization is provided, the level of 
achievement cannot be used as an assessment of 
pupil’s learning performance, because the level of 
achievement is held constant for every pupil who 
learns the particular task. The individual differ- 
ences are indicated by the speed at which each 
pupil learns the specific task in the learning se- 
quence of the instructional objectives. Hence, 
under the individualized instructional programs, 
the rate of learning is considered as an achieve- 
ment measure—an assessment of the pupil’s learn- 
ing performance. 

This investigation was undertaken to study the 
characteristics of “rate of learning” by exploring 
its relationships with various factors that are 
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hypothesized as being related to rate. Specifically, 
the study proposed to (a) identify a measure or 
measures in evaluating pupil’s learning perform- 
ance under individualized instructional programs, 
(b) specify the independent predictors that are 
associated with the rate measures, (c) determine 
the relative contributions made by each of these 
predictors to the prediction of the criterion meas- 
ure of rate and (d) identify the interrelationships 
among the predictors—factors that are associated 
with learning rate. 


To investigate problems in the measurement 
of rate of learning and identify factors that are 
associated with differences in rate, it is neces- 
sary to work in situations where variations in 
rate actually exist. For this reason, the study was 
carried out in the context of the Individually Pre- 
scribed Instruction Project (IPI) of the Learn- 
ing Research and Development Center at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


The IPI procedure is a program designed to 
achieve a certain type of individualized instruc- 
tion in Grades K through 6 in the subject areas 
of reading, arithmetic, and science. Its basic ele- 
ments included (a) detailed sequences of behav- 
ioral objectives which define the abilities that 
each pupil is to acquire, (b) study materials, that 
are largely self-instructional in nature, to teach 
each objective, (c) a testing program for plac- 
ing each pupil at the proper point in the curric- 
ulum sequence and for monitoring his progress, 
and (d) classroom management procedures that 
permit each pupil to proceed at a rate best suited 
to his needs. In mathematics, the curriculum is 
organized in terms of units (numeration, place 
value, addition, subtraction, multiplication, divi- 
sion, combination of processes, fractions, money, 
time, system of measurement, geometry, and spe- 
cial topics) and levels (A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, 
and I). This means that a pupil will typically 
work through the series of topics at one level 
before moving on to the next. The work in a given 
topic at a given level, such as Level E-Numeration 
or Level C-Addition, is identified as a unit and is 
defined on the basis of a certain number of objec- 
tives. The objectives are identified as skills. Study 
materials have been developed to enable the pupil 
to master these objectives and are identified as 
work pages, (For detailed descriptions of IPI Pro- 
gram see (8).) 


The research population of this study consisted 
of 629 elementary school students who worked 
in six different units of IPI mathematics between 
September 1967 and January 1968. The samples 
are drawn from two schools in which individu- 
ally prescribed instruction is used. 


Four different measures of rate were used as 
criterion variables. The decision to use four dif- 
ferent measures of pupil’s rate of learning was 


based on findings from an earlier study (12) 
which indicated that any one measure had cer- 
tain obvious restrictions in terms of describing 
a pupil’s rate of progress. The four measures are 
described in detail by Wang (13). In brief, they 
are defined as follows: 


Wore 100 —pretest score, 
days worked on unit 


number of pages worked, 


ite 
Rete 2 days worked on unit 
Raises = number of skills learned, 
~ days worked on unit 
Rate 4 = total number of skills learned during 


experimental period. 


As variables that should be related to rate, this 
study has investigated certain measures of the 
pupil’s scholastic aptitude, academic achievement, 
and certain classroom performance characteris- 
tics that past work had shown to be related to 
learning. The nine measures used are: (a) verbal 
IQ, (b) non-verbal IQ, (c) mental age, (d) math- 
ematics achievement score, (e) reading achieve- 
ment score, (f) total number of skills worked dur- 
ing the previous school year, (g) attention score, 
(h) question,, student’s reaction to the difficulty 
level of the work, (i) questions, student’s reaction 
to the type of learning material used. 


In order to examine these relationships as they 
are found with different types of specific mathe- 
matic content, student performance in six differ- 
ent units of IPI mathematics was investigated. 
As the first step in the assessment of the func- 
tioning of the measures involved, Pearson prod- 
uct-moment correlations were computed between 
each individual predictor and each individual rate 
measure for the six selected E-level units of the 
IPI mathematics. Tables 1-6 summarize the re- 
sults for each of the H-level units, Only significant 
correlation coefficients are listed. 


In looking at the significant Pearson product— 
moment correlation coefficients, one can see that 
none of the predictors is correlated with one rate 
measure or another in one or several of the units, 
these predictors are not found to be related gen- 
erally to all rate measures in all situations. In 
most cases, the correlations between the rate 
measures and the predictors for each unit are not 
significantly different from zero. Among 216 cor- 
relations, only twenty-eight were significant. Ever 
those coefficients that were statistically significant 
were quite small in absolute value; furthermore, 
the size of these coefficients was not at all consis- 
tent from unit to unit. This indicated that any 
single predictor would be of little use in predict- 
ing any one of the rate measures. 


The results clearly support our research hypoth- 
esis that no single rate measure nor any single 
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Table 1.—Product-Moment Correlation Coefficient Between 
ation Unit of the IPI Mathematics Curriculum (N=182) 


SR 
SSS D 


the Rate Measures and the Predictors for the E-Numer- 


Non- 
Verb, Verb. Math Read. Skills 
I.Q. 1.Q. M.A. Achiev. Achieve. 1967 Atten. Ques.) Ques., 
GP @&) &) a) &) &) 0) Cp? &,) 
Rate, 
Rate, ~193%* 
Rate, 
Rate, -165% .183%* 161% 


(Only significant correlations are listed) 


**.01 level of significance, critical R = .181, d.f. = 200 


*.05 level of significance, critical R = .138, d.f. = 200 


predictor can explain the complex nature of rate 
of school learning, For example, in Table 1 none 
of the predictors correlated significantly with 
rate;, only one variable (the total number of skills 
completed during the previous school year) is cor- 
related with rates at .01 level of significance. Out 
of the thirty-six correlations for the numeration 
unit, only two were significant at .01 level and 
two at the .05 level. 


One of the implications of Yeager’s study (11) 
was that his finding of a consistent lack of cor- 
relation between predictors and rate measures 
was due to a lack of comprehensiveness in any 
single measure. This study investigated the pos- 
sibility that individual prediction might be more 
highly related to rate if a more comprehensive 
rate index were used, the multiple correlation of 
each predictor with a composite of the four rate 


Table 2.—Product~Moment Correlation Coefficient Betwee n Each Rate Measure and Each Predictor for the E-Place 
Value Unit of the IPI Mathematics Curriculum (N=109) 


Non- 

Verb. Verb. Math. Read. Skills 

I.Q. I.Q.. M.A. Achiev. Achiev, 1967 Atten. Ques. Ques. 

CK) DK) QQ) 
Pome fh NPS Tot MS Eh oe LE Pe ea ee ee 
Rate, .3114* = .345%* =. 234% 2 245% 
Rate, 33544 
Rate, 
Rate, 


(Only significant correlations are listed) 
ee 


** 01 level of significance, critical R = 


-254, d.f. = 100 


*,05 level of significance, critical R = .195, d.f. = 100 
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Table 3.—Product-Moment Correlation Coefficient Between the Rate Measures and the Predictors for E-Addition 


Unit of the IPI Mathematics Curriculum (N=42) 


E eran es 
SSS SS 


Non- 

Verb. Verb. Math. Read. Skills 

IQ. 1.Q. M.A. Achiev. Achiev. 1967 Atten, Ques. Ques., 

AE &) — &,) EN i) g) 
aaee 
Rate, «386% 4038% 4125% 
Rate, .314* 
Rate, 
Rate, 


(Only significant correlations are listed) 


se 


** 01 level of significance, critical R= .393, d.f. = 40 
*.05 level of significance, critical R = .304, d.f. = 40 


measures was determined. The results of this mul- 
tiple correlation analysis show that, as would be 
expected, the correlation between each predictor 
variable and the rate measures increase when 
all four rate measures are combined. For example, 
in the E-Numeration unit the multiple R for ques- 
tion, and the four rate measures combined is .247 
which is larger than .183, which is the only sig- 
nificant correlation between question, and the 
single rate measure found in Pearson Product- 
Moment Correlation Analysis. 


Among the multiple R’s tested for each pre- 
dictor and the four rate measures, the majority 
of them were not significantly different from zero. 
For example, for the numeration unit, only ques- 
tion, is significantly related to the rate measures. 
This general lack of an increase in number of 
significant correlations with single predictors 
when a composite rate measure is used suggests 
that the lack of relationship between predictors 
and rate is not due primarily to the lack of com- 
prehensiveness in the rate measure, 


Table 4—Product-Moment Correlation Coefficient Between the Rate Measures and the Predictors for E-Subtraction 


Unit of the IPI Mathematics Curriculum (N=103) 


Non- 
Verb. Verb. Math. Read. Skills 
IQ. IQ. M.A. Achiev. Achiev. 1967 Atten. Ques. Ques., 
&) &) @,) «,) DY AMES RLY, Cay Ke) 
Rate, 2223% 2219% 2 255%% 
Rate, 242% «34144 
Rate, .217* ~3178% 2 247%% 0 233% 
Rate, 2 260%% 


(Only significant correlations are listed) 


--ooo aaaaaaaaaaaamaaaaaamaIaIiaaIaasas 


** 01 level of significance, critical R 
*.05 level of significance, critical R 


254, dif. 
.195, d.f. 


100 
100 


tou 
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Table 5.—Product-Moment Correlation Coefficient Between the Rate Measures and the Predictors for the Multipli- 
cation Unit of the IPI Mathematics Curriculum (N=111) 


39 


Non- 
Verb. Verb. Math. Read. Skills 
I.Q. I.Q. M.A. Achiev. Achiev. 1967 Atten. Ques. Ques., 
e DTE 2 4) T EEE &,) %) D E 
Rate, «215% 
Rate, 
Rate, 2 293%% 
Rate, 


(Only significant correlations are listed) 


&* 01 level of significance, critical R = .254, d.f. = 100 


*.05 level of significance, critical R = .195, d.f. = 100 


After analyzing the relationship between meas- 
ures and each of the predictors, the correlation 
between each rate measure and all of the predic- 
tors combined was investigated. These multiple 
R’s are shown in Table 7. A comparison of the 
correlation coefficients obtained from the simple 
correlation analysis and the multiple correlation 
analysis showed that all the multiple R’s are 
larger than the Pearson product-moment r’s, and 
a much larger percent of the multiple R’s are 
found to be significant. 


This result supports the hypothesis that the 
predictability of rate measures increase when all 
the predictors are included in the regression anal- 
ysis. For example, the Pearson product-moment 
correlation coefficient between rate, and the pre- 
dictors (verbal IQ, nonverbal IQ, MA, Mathe- 
matics achievement, reading achievement, skills, 
attention, question, and question) for the numer- 
ation unit are: .054, .069, .124, .99, .068, .023, 
.165, .183, and .161 respectively; the multiple 
R for rate, and all the predictors combined for 


Table 6.—Product-Moment Correlation Coefficient Between the Rate Measures and the Predictors for the E-Combi- 
nation of Process Unit of the IPI Mathematics Curriculum (N=69) 


Non- 
Verb. Verb. Math. Read. Skills 
I.Q. 1.Q. M.A. Achiev. Achiev. 1967 Atten. Ques; Ques., 
(KK) KK) EEE E E D E) 
Rate] .284* 
Rate, .262* 
Rate, 
Rate, «288% 


(Only significant correlations are listed) 
E AT EN VE T A EN ESE D a nb 2 ee 
*ž 0l level of significance, critical R = .302, d.f. = 70 
4.05 level of significance, critical R = .233, d.f. = 70 


now 
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‘Table T.—Beta Coeficients for Multiple Regression Equations for Predicting Indicated Rate Measure in Mathematics Units 
fer Cases Where the Multiple Correlation is Significant 


-e—a LLL 
I aaa 


del) ORRA CAOS Maditamardiemtey® | 3967."< “Actes! Qaes., Ques., 
sure R xp) (x,) (x5) (x,) (Xs) &) (%) Ep Eg) 
1 Place Value 4334k -.093 =.024 =.172 .247 .022 -189 —=.059 =.049  =.033 
2 Addition +6428 325 -.494 .131 =,122 -.203 +353 +292. 081 -,217 
1 Subtraction 5244k „219 -.467 = .219 6113 086 171 -159 .194 =, 056 
2 Numeration .3434k =,213 =.133 =.077 ~.027 -.194 .280  =.049 -.113 -.038 
2 Place Value +4508 016 =.132 =.040 .193 044 -372  =.032 =.209 =. 004 
2 Subtraction 50244 ~,025 -.380 .275 .008 033 +243 .205 = .048 = 083 
3 Subtraction 5174% 187 =,370 «247 .107 +263 2138 .035° 4290 =.084 
3 Multiplication .416* .064 .037 072. .210 -.046 +241 .156 -.099 026 


4 Numeration «337** =,024 =-,139 +265 = =.073 -.029 


**.01 level of significance 
*.05 level of significance 


the same unit is .337. The Pearson r between ratez 
and the predictors are —.048, —.112, —.088, 
—.066, —.119, .198, —.025, —.131, and —.125 
respectively, while the multiple R for ratez, and 
all the predictors combined for the same unit is 
348. 
Nevertheless, among the multiple R’s tested for 
each rate measure and all the predictors for the 
selected E-level units of the mathematics curric- 
ulum, many are not significantly different from 
zero. For example, for rate; and rate, only 50 per- 
cent of the units studied showed significant mul- 
tiple R’s; for rates, 33 percent of the units had 
significant multiple R’s. Therefore, among the 24 
multiple R’s, nine are significant—87.5 percent. 

In those cases where the multiple correlation 
coefficients are significant, it is of interest to ex- 
amine the relative contribution of the various pre- 
dictors. One way of interpreting the individual 
contribution of the predictor variables is by ex- 
amining the beta weights, the partial regression 
coefficients. The contribution of most predictors 
in this study can be expected to be quite small, 
since the multiple R’s are relatively small. (See 
Table 7.) 

Because of the small size of the betas and be- 
cause of their known inconsistency from sample 
to sample when the sample size is small, it is not 
surprising to note the lack of any consistent pat- 
tern in the betas from one regression equation to 
another. This problem can be investigated further 


a 


by examining the structure R’s for these same 
relationships. These structure R’s indicate the cor- 
relations between the original predictors and the 
derived linear composite of the predictors, The 
structure R’s are more stable in that they do not 
fluctuate as much from sample to sample as the 
betas do. For this reason, it is more meaningful 
to use the structure R’s to examine the relative 
contribution of the various predictors for inter- 
pretative purposes. The structure R’s for the sig- 
nificant multiple correlations are listed in Table 8. 

The lack of consistency from one regression 
equation to another in the size of these struc- 
ture R’s, as well as in the betas, suggests that 
the relative importance of the various predictors 
in determining rate of learning probably varies 
greatly from unit to unit and from one rate meas- 
ure to another. y 

The results of the simple correlation analysis 
and the multiple correlation analysis indicate that 
no one predictor variable is a major determiner 
of rate of pupil learning, that rate is determined 
by a complex of factors, and that the relative 
importance of each of factor varies greatly from 
one learning task to another. In order to obtain 
a more complete assessment of pupil’s learning 
in school under the IPI program, more than one 
measure of rate of learning should be used. This 
general hypothesis was examined further in the 
canonical correlation analysis. 

Canonical correlation analysis was used to 
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answer the research question—What is the rela- 
tionship between the best linear combination of 
the predictors and a linear composite of the rate 
measures? The canonical correlation method is 
one of the correlational techniques. Simple prod- 
uct-moment correlation method is used when one 
wants to study the relationship between two vari- 
ables, the predictor and the criterion variable; 
multiple correlation method is used when one 
wants to investigate the relationship between a 
criterion variable and two or more predictor vari- 
ables. When one wishes to learn the relationship 
between more than one variable in the criterion 
set and more than one variable in the predictor 
set, the appropriate procedure to use is the canon- 
ical correlation method. For two sets of variables 
can contain very similar information even though 
pairs of variables selected one from each set may 
not be particularly highly correlated. This is be- 
cause of the fact that what one variable is meas- 
uring in one set may be measured by a combina- 
tion of variables in the other set or vice versa. 
Therefore, the underlying traits may be reflected 
in several variables; yet only when these several 
variables are examined in combination are the 
relationships between two sets of variables made 
evident. 

As Kendall (7) pointed out, through the canon- 
ical correlation method, one may reduce the rela- 
tionship between the two sets of variables to the 
simplest form and hence, enable the researcher 
to look at the interdependence between two sets 
of variables. The canonical correlation provides us 
with canonical correlation coefficients, which show 


us the degree of relationship between such linear 
composites (the canonical variates), and also pro- 
vides indices of the relative contribution of each 
of the original variables to the composite of which 
it is a part. 

The number of canonical correlations is equal 
to the rank of the intercorrelation matrix among 
the two sets of variables, For example, the rank 
of the matrix for the present investigation is four, 
the number of rate measures. Cooley and Lohnes 
(3) pointed out that it is algebraically impossible 
to have more non-zero canonical correlations than 
the number of variables in the smaller of the two 
sets. In general the complete factor structure of 
a set of variables contains as many factors as 
there are variables. Hence, it is obvious that if 
the larger set is composed of nine variables as in 
the case of this study, and the smaller set is com- 
posed of four variables, only four factors can be 
extracted from the smaller set. As a result, ca- 
nonical R’s are available between four of the fac- 
tors in the larger set and the four factors of the 
smaller set. The remaining factors in the predic- 
tor set have no counterpart in the criterion set 
and do not enter into the canonical solution. 

According to Hotelling (6) a canonical solution 
can be explained in terms of factor analysis—the 
two sets of variables are factor analyzed indepen- 
dently first and then develop weights which would 
rotate the two factor structures to maximum cor- 
relation. In the case of canonical analysis, the 
factors extracted (the linear combination of the 
predictor set and the linear combination of the 
criterion set) are called canonical variates, and 


Table 8.—Structure R’s of Each Variable for the Indicated Rate Measure in Mathematics Units for Cases Where the Mul- 


tiple Correlation is Significant 


Structure R 

Rate Verb. Non-verb Math Read. Skills 

Mea- LQ. Tios M.A. Achiev. Achiev. 1967 Atten. Ques., Ques., 
sure Unit x) (C (X,) xp) a) xo) a) Ep y) 

1 Place Value 084 .150 .718 +796 +539 -567  =.272, 6141 =, 112 

1 Addition +230 -.077 -304 +208 .602 .628 +643 075 .110 

l Subtraction .146 -.265 292 426 +418 487 33846384 =.024 

2 Numeration -.139 -.328  =.257  =.193 =.349 .562  =.073 =.383  -=.363 

2 Place Value -.105 =.261 .221 .388 -257 743  =.131 =.286 — -.334 

2 Subtraction -.304 -.483 .125 .185 .177 -679 -366 088 = =, 302 
3 Subtraction +246 =.091 420 +230 .613 «477 -=.016 =.450  ~,013 
3 Multiplication 2594 081. 369 038 -.157 <48% =.166 .132 .181 
4 Numeration 369 293 203 +068 489 543 479 
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Table 9.—The Canonical Vectors (Beta Weights) Associated with the First Canonical Variates of Each 
of the Selected E-Level Units of the IPI Mathematics Curriculum 


CEDE a imene 
Numer- Place Sub- Multi- Comb. of 
ation Value Addition traction plication Processes 


Criterion Set 


Rate, 2124 619 -.780 2577 ~.062 ~.041 
Rate, -.752 .476 ~.451 «461 -.471 atA 
Rate, -.072 .191 ~. 062 .339 -.730 -658 
Rate, .710 =.071 177 2162 ~.233 -651 
Canonical R  **,4383 4.4855 6897 = **, 6562 * 4738 25292 
Predictor Set 
Verb. IQ -.446 -.128 -.741 «234 -.233 ~.727 
Non-verb IQ .025 -.160 1.081 - .876 -.033 169 
MA 2596  .286 ~.497 2528 -.049 2228 
Math Achieve .198  .519 -133 .053 -.619 -.155 
Read Achieve .251 .067 136 .266 .258 -518 
Skills 1967 -.523 .622 ~.590 343 -.624 -696 
Attention .433 -.057 ~.424 2258 -.272 -.088 
Question, 475 -.258 s193 2399 .247 -404 
Question, .364 -.003 -.073 -.137 -.164 «409 


**.01 level of significance 
*.05 level of significance 


the correlation between the first canonical variate 
(factor) of the criterion set and first canonical 
variate of the predictor set is the first canonical 
correlation. Therefore, for the present study, by 
using the canonical correlation analysis technique, 
two new scores were developed through the com- 
bination of the four rate measures and the com- 
bination of the measures of student characteris- 
tics. The derived combination (factors), one from 
each set of variables, are the canonical variates. 
The correlation between the first two canonical 
variates (one from each set) is the first canoni- 
cal correlation. This canonical correlation indi- 
cates the similarities between the two sets of vari- 
ables. 

The first canonical variate for the rate meas- 
ures was obtained from weighing the pupil’s orig- 
inal rate scores by the corresponding coefficients, 
and the first canonical variate of the predictor 
variables was obtained from weighing the pupil’s 
original student characteristics scores by the cor- 


responding coefficients. Each of these two derived 
first canonical variates are uncorrelated with the 
other derived canonical variates (other combina- 
tion of the variables) in it’s own set, but each has 
maximum correlation with its paired variate from 
the other set (4). 4 

The canonical correlations were tested for sig- 
nificance by a chi-square approximation. In gen- 
eral, the results of the canonical analysis for each 
of the six units selected for this study indicate 
that there is a significant relationship between the 
domain of rate measures and the domain of the 
predictors. 

Among the first canonical correlations of the 
six units, four are significant, Although the first 
canonical R’s of the Additions and the Combina- 
tion of Process unit were not significant, the size 
of the canonical R’s was quite substantial, .656, 
and .549 respectively. The small sample size use 
in the analysis of these two units may have bee? 
the reason for the conflicting results. 
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The nature of these pairs of significant canon- 
ical variates can be inferred by examining the 
vectors (the partial regression coefficients) asso- 
ciated with them, (See Table 9.) For example, the 
first canonical variates for the numeration unit 
can be expressed as equations as follows: 

First canonical variate for the criterion set = 

«124Zeate —.152Zrate —.OT2rate +.710Zrate 

1 2 s ‘ 


First canonical variate for the predictor set = 
—.446z, +.025z, + .0252z, =.596z, -+ .198z, + 


1 2 2 s 4 
.251z, —.528z, +.4882, +.475z, '+.864z, 
5 6 T 8 9 


Where the z’s are, the variable scores ex- 
pressed as standard scores. 


The size and the sign of these weights must be 
taken into account in examining the nature of the 
canonical variates. For example, a positive sign 
for a weight means that a high standard score 
for its variable would make a positive contribu- 
tion to the size of the canonical variate and a low 
score would make a negative contribution. The 
converse is also true. Therefore, the size of these 
weights is an index of the relative importance 
of each variable; whereas, the signs indicate the 
nature of the contribution made by the variables. 
For the numeration unit, for example, mental age, 
reading score, attention score, question, and ques- 
tion. made positive contributions to the pupil’s 
rate of learning while pupil’s verbal IQ and the 
total number of skills worked during the previous 
School year contribute negatively to the pupil's 
learning rate, Mental age seemed to be the larg- 
est contribution to the first canonical R for the 
numeration unit. 


The interpretation of the betas has the same 
problems as are found in the case of multiple re- 
gression analysis in that they are typically quite 
unstable from sample to sample particularly 
where relatively small samples are used. How- 
ever, the interpretation of a given canonical cor- 
relation is greatly aided when the structure R’s 
(factor structure loadings) are used to examine 
the relative contributions made by the individual 
variables. The structure R indicates the strength 
of relationship (correlation) between the original 
variable and the derived canonical variate (fac- 
tor) ; hence, it does not change as radically from 
sample to sample as the betas do. Therefore, it 
seemed to be more appropriate and meaningful to 
use the structure R’s to examine the strength of 
association between the predictor variables and 
rate of learning. Table 10 lists the structure R’s 
for the first canonical variates of each unit se- 
lected for this study. 

Total number of skills completed in 1967 seemed 
to relate to the derived first canonical variate con- 
sistently higher than other variables for all six 
units (Table 10). Hence, it may be interpreted 
as the best predictor for the criterion domain— 
the rate measures. 

Table 11 presents the proportions of the vari- 
ance of the predictor set extracted by the first 
canonical variate (factor) for each of the selected 
units of IPI math curriculum; and Table 12 pre- 
sents the proportions of the variance of the cri- 
terion set extracted by first canonical variate for 
each of the units. 

The first column of Tables 11 and 12 lists the 
first canonical correlation of each unit; the sec- 
ond column lists the R? (A) of the first canonical 


Table 10.—Correlation Between Original Variables and Derived First Canonical Variates for Each of the Selected E-Level 


Units (Structure R’s) of the IPI Mathematics Curriculum 


a 
OSS —— — ————— 


Predictor Set 


(Student Characteristics) 


Canon- Criterion Set 

Ea ical (Rate Measure) IQ IQ. 

t R Rate, Rate, Rate, Rate, Xp) x) 
Numer- 
ation 438% 087 =.678 =.053 .669 .152 
Place 
Value 4854 „849 818 486 -.104 
Addi- 
tion -689 =.866 =.689 -,449 =.080 =.168 
Subtrac- 
tion -65644 = 780 672 690 «361 +014 
Multi- 
Plica- 


fon 4.473% A66 1,508 =.051 -.316 
Comb. of 529 2128 


+068 ~.767 «754 225 
rocesses 


F 
go level of significance 


*.05 level of significance 


Verb Non-verb Math Read 


2147282 2087 


Skills 
M.A. Achiev, Achiev, 1967 Atten, Ques.) Ques.» 
N ENARE BVEA eB Oka Slee de Shinar) 


+320 .380 .310 =.313 =.260 .309 65316469 
+024 -=.053  .594 +682 +473 +684 -,180 -.041 -.256 
+191 =.279 =.233 =-.420 ~-.658 =,572 =.121 ~-.256 


2315 .299 2342 «426 +554 .301 372.072 


~.220 -.166 =-.265 =-.607 =.097 =.724 =.355 ~.120 -,010 


161 +720 416606321276 
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Table 1L—The Components of 


Measures for the First Canonical Vector of the Predictor Set 


Redundancy 
(Student Characteristics) for Each of the Six Mathematics Units Indicated for this Study 


Canonical R-Squared Variance Redundancy 


Proportion of 


Unit R x: Extracted Total Redundancy 
v, KEY 
P P 
Rumeration 2438%* 192 2125 2024 585 
Place Value «486% +236 2174 2042 2532 
Addition +689 +476 135 064 -609 
Subtraction . 65644 .431 .116 .050 -561 
Multiplication .747* 2224 2132 030 .612 
Com. of 
Processes 2529 +280 -101 .028 2341 


** .0) level of significance 
* .05 level of significance 


R which represents the proportion of the vari- 
ance of the composites shared by the first canon- 
ical vectors of the two sets of variables. Column 
three of the tables presents the proportion of the 
variance of the total set extracted by the first 
canonical variate. The fourth column lists the 
amount of redundant variance attributed to the 
first canonical factor and the last column ex- 
presses the values in the fourth column as pro- 
portions of the total redundancy. The redundancy 
is obtained by finding the product of R-squared 
(A) and the variance extracted and, hence, tells 
us what proportion of the variance extracted from 
the total predictor set by the first canonical vec- 
tor of that set is associated with the first canon- 
ical vector in the criterion set. It will be noted 


that these proportions—the redundancy—are very 
small for all six units. However, the proportions 
in the last column, showing what proportion the 
redundancy for the first canonical vector is of the 
total redundancy for all canonical vectors of the 
predictor set, indicate that in five of the six units 
the first canonical variate accounts for over 50 
percent of the total associated variance. 

As an example in interpreting Table 11, the 
first canonical R for the numeration unit is .438, 
which is significant at .01 level, and A = 192 
which means that 19 percent of the variance in 
the first canonical variate of the predictor set is 
predictable from the first canonical variate of the 
criterion set. The proportion of the variance of 
the predictor set extracted by the first canonical 


Table 12.—The Components of Redundancy for the First Canonical Vector of the Criterion Set (Rate Meas- 
ures) for the Six Mathematics Units Indicated in this Study 


Canonical R-Squared Variance Redundancy 


Proportion of 


Unit R eX. Extracted Total Redundancy 
ee DP Ye 

Numeration «438 2192 -230 .004 494 
Place Value 486 .236 ~409 .096 2701 
Addition 689 476 358 -170 2632 
Subtraction 656 431 416 0179 2765 
Multiplication .474 2224 2347 2078 619 
Comb. of 

Processes +529 .280 2295 083 2519 
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variate is .125. This value is obtained from the 
column sum of the squared loadings (squared 
structure R) of variables within the predictor set 
on the first canonical variate divided by the num- 
ber of variables. Therefore, it indicates the vari- 
ance extracted by the first canonical variate of the 
predictor set for the numeration unit is .024. This 
value is obtained by multiplying the à and the pro- 
portion of variance extracted by the first canonical 
factor (columns 2 and 3 Table 11). Therefore, it 
indicates the amount of redundant variance attrib- 
uted to the first canonical variate of the predictor 
set. The last column of Table 11 indicates that, 
for the numeration unit, 59 percent of the total 
variance of the predictor set predicted by the 
variance in the criterion set is associated with 
the first canonical variate. This value is obtained 
by dividing the redundancy of the first canonical 
factor (column 4 of Table 11) by the sum of the 
redundant variance of all the possible canonical 
factors—four in this case. 

The data presented in Tables 11 and 12 
seem to indicate that the components of the re- 
dundancy measure of the first canonical factor 
is quite consistent throughout the six sample 
groups (six units). In the predictor set, (Table 
11) the proportion of the total redundancy asso- 
ciated with the first canonical variate is very sim- 
ilar except for the combination of processes unit. 
Although the components of the six units for the 
criterion set are not as consistent as the predictor 
set (Table 12), the differences are not great. 
Therefore, in general, it can be concluded that 
there is a relationship between the two domains 
of measures being studied and that the percent- 
ages of associated variance related to the first ca- 
nonical R are quite similar for the six sample 
groups included in this study. 

The overall results of the study on pupil’s rate 
of learning in IPI mathematics in the elementary 
grades seemed to substantiate the hypothesis that 
student variables, such as the verbal and non- 
verbal IQ, reading achievement, mathematic 
achievement, achievement in IPI mathematics 
during the previous school year, student attention 
as well as his reactions to the difficulty level of 
the work, and his reactions to the learning mate- 
rial used are related to the individual pupil's 
school achievement. Through the use of the canon- 
ical correlation method, we were able to test the 
general hypothesis that these selected predictor 
variables are related to how fast a particular stu- 
dent learns the material under an individualized 
instruction program. 

_ However, because of the fluctuation of the rela- 
tive importance of the predictors from unit to 
unit as indicated by the results of Multiple Cor- 
relation analysis, as well as the canonical corre- 
ation analysis, the results of the analyses do not 
offer a clear cut explanation about the nature of 
ne relative contributions made by each of the pre- 
dictors to the predictions of the rate measures. It 


may be concluded that rate of learning is specific 
to a given task and is not a general factor charac- 
terizing student performance in all learning sit- 
uations. Therefore, it is the writer’s judgment 


the rate measures and the predictors can be 
established, a careful study of the characteristic 
nature of the task to be learned should be car- 
ried out. A logical extension of this study would 
be to further examine the nature of the learn- 
ing objectives and the types of skills to be 
learned within each of the units of the IPI cur- 
riculum, so that relationship between pupil's rate 
of learning and the type of tasks to be learned 
can be specified. 
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FIELD NEWS 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR JEWISH EDU- 
cation has published a report on “The Teaching of Jew- 
ish Civics in Jewish Schools in the U. S.” Jewish Civics 
includes the study of the structure, needs, and problems 
of the Jewish community. The survey, published as mon- 
ograph No. 38, involved the sampling of 820 orthodox, 
conservative, and reformed Jewish schools enrolling over 
219,000 pupils. 

The study dealt with the organization of the Jewish 
Civie program, various components of the curriculum, 
instructional methods, and methodology used. The status 
report on the program is supplemented by a series of 
recommendations designed to improve its effectiveness. 
This study was conducted by Dr. Gerhard Lang. Copies 
of the report may be obtained from the Association for 
Jewish Education, 101 Fifth Avenue, New York, New 
York 10003. Cost: $1.25 per copy, postpaid. 
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MOST OF THE NATION’S COLLEGES AND UNIVER- 
sities are not currently engaged in programs designed to 
assist disadvantaged students. This was the conclusion 
reached in the first phase of a comprehensive study of 
Collegiate Compensatory Programs for Disadvantaged 
Youths being conducted at Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. This study is under the direction of Profes- 
sor Edmund Gordon, Chairman of the Department of 
Guidance at Teachers’ College. Sponsored by the Ford 
Foundation in cooperation with the College Entrance 
Examination Board and the National Scholarship Serv- 
ice and Fund for Negro Students, the study involves a 
large sample of colleges and universities throughout the 
country. The objective of the study is to determine the 
number of institutions with special programs, and the 
nature of these programs which are designed to make 
college experience more accessible and successful for 
disadvantaged college aspirants. The study includes uni- 
versities, 4-year colleges, institutions offering programs 
of less than 4 years, and nursing schools. Later stages 
of the study will attempt to determine the effectiveness 
of these programs. 

Seventy-two percent of the institutions responding 
stated that they currently did not have such programs 
in existence. The most frequent explanation given was 
that the colleges did not perceive themselves as realis- 
tically being able to initiate special compensatory pro- 
grams as a consequence of their institutional structure 
and purpose. Slightly more than a tenth of the institu- 
tions that did not have compensatory programs had 
formulated plans to begin them. Less than 1 percent of 
the institutions responded that they once had such pro- 
grams but had already discontinued them. 

The group of institutions which reported the highest 
percentage of programs for disadvantaged students were 
the universities (56.7 percent). Thirty-two percent of 
the community colleges had such programs while 30 per- 
cent of the 4-year colleges did. However, according to 
Dr. Gordon, this comparison may be misleading because 
many of the community colleges feel that their total 
program reflects the need for a non-typical college- 
bound population and are therefore not regarded as 
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special programs. Only 5 percent of the nursing schools 
responded that they had programs for disadvantaged 
students. A casebook containing studies of selected pro- 
grams for disadvantaged students is expected to be pub- 
lished at the conclusion of this study. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL AND PRACTICE IN SYSTEMATIC 
observation is an important part of five short lessons 
on evaluation of human learning behavior that has been 
prepared by Dr. Stephen Yelon, an educational psychol- 
ogist, at Michigan State University. The lesson units, 
each less than an hour in length, consist of programmed 
audio-visual materials (although the trainees themselves 
use paper and pencil). Materials are intended for use 
in learning carrels, where each trainee may work at his 
own pace. 

In the units, movie and slide film presentations are 
used to simulate real-live observational situations. Dr. 
Yelon believes that this simulation has several advan- 
tages over asking students to practice in live situations. 
Essentially, the advantages lie in the control that can 
be exercised over what the student is to observe. For 
instance, simulation offers the possibility of easily mov- 
ing the student from simple to more complex situations, 
whereas the complexity that a live situation may take on 
is almost impossible to predict. Then too, simulated sit- 
uations provide an advantage over sending students on 
field trips to observe, for with simulation the instruc- 
tor himself knows what the student has seen and can 
judge how well the observations have been made. Also, 
unlike reality, the simulated situation can be replayed 
until the lessons the instructor believes are present have 
been learned. In the units, trainees are taught two prin- 
cipal observational lessons. One is to make relevant 
observations—to observe and record only what is genu- 
inely relevant to the observation problem rather than 
to be distracted by peripheral occurrences. The second 
is to make observations in operational terms, that is, to 
make reports that are actual records of behavior or cit- 
cumstances rather than judgments or impressions. 

Practice in making observations, via the simulated 
situations, is included. When the trainees have made 
their observations, they immediately compare their rec 
ord with “good” observations included in the pro 
grammed material. Dr. Yelon perceives his preparation 
of the program units as having two objectives. One 15 | 
the development of individualized programs of obser- 
vation training. The other is the development of a? 
instrument by which the feasibility of simulation for 
mass use in teacher training can be tested. In conjunt- 
tion with the latter purpose, he plans group testing 0 
the 5-unit series. Questions regarding the observation 
training units may be addressed to Dr. Stephen Yelom 
Educational Development Program, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Michigan 48823. 


* * * * * * 
FOR NEARLY A DECADE, COLLEGE BOUND HIGH 


school students have been urged to apply for admission 
to a number of colleges—at least three, and as many 4° 
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six. A study by the Regional Education Laboratory for 
the Carolinas and Virginia (RELCV) indicates that 
more than half of the 1967 Virginia high school gradu- 
ates applying to colleges filed only one or two applica- 
tions. More than 86 percent of these students, the study 
indicates, were accepted by their first- or second-choice 
college. 


“Multiple College Applications” by Andrew Bean, 
cites research conducted in 1968 among Ivy League 
schools which showed that 62 percent of the 78,000 stu- 
dents applying to these colleges filed only one admissions 
application. Similarly, a 1966 study in California, Mi- 
nois, Massachusetts, and North Carolina revealed that 
half the students applying for admission filed only one 
application. The RELCV study conducted in cooperation 
with the Virginia State Board of Education concludes 
that “it is the brighter student applying to the more 
selective colleges who files the most applications. This 
contradicts the popular belief that it is the student who 
is less talented academically who files the greatest num- 
ber of applications,” 


Other conclusions of the study include the following: 
(1) College admission officers tend to give high school 
class rank twice as much weight as College Entrance 
Examination Board test scores, but students with high 
test scores and a low class ranking are the ones most 
likely to file more than three admission applications. 
(2) Thirty-five percent of the Virginia students sur- 
veyed applied to only one college, and 85 percent of 
these were accepted for admission. Only 3 percent filed 
six or more applications, (3) Seventy-seven percent of 
the students applying to only 2-year colleges filed just 
one application. (4) Students should apply to colleges 
that have previously accepted the student with test 
Scores and high school class ranking similar to theirs. 
These are the colleges most likely to accept them. The 
Multiple Admissions Application problem, the study con- 
cludes, is more a myth than a reality. In Virginia, less 
than 16 percent of the high school students going on 
to college filed three or more applications, Nationwide, 
more than half the high school seniors going to college 
decide on one college and make their application there. 


The RELCV report calls for an evaluation of pos- 
sible cooperative admission activities among groups of 
colleges which tend to draw their students from the 
Same pool of applicants. A cooperative admissions sys- 
tem, the study suggests, might ease these problems. It 
could employ a single application form for the cooper- 
ating colleges and use a centralized system for prepar- 
ing application forms for admission decisions. 
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“A LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF THE BARRIERS 
affecting a pursuit of Higher Education by New York 
High School Seniors—Phase I” has been published by 
the Bureau of Research in Higher and Professional Edu- 
cation of the New York State Education Department. 
The objective of this first phase of the study was to 
Serutinize the restrictions which 5,175 high school sen- 
lors in New York State came upon as they attempted 
to secure education beyond high school. Nearly two- 
thirds of the participating students indicated plans to 
continue their education. Of those students who intended 
to continue, the evident trend was to select publicly sup- 
ported institutions. Twenty-nine percent of the students 
studied submitted applications to the 4-year units of 
SUNY. Those students who decided to submit applica- 
tions to private schools were likely to apply to institu- 
tions outside of New York State. 


A number of “intervening” variables in the college 
decision were considered. It was indicated that girls in 


the upper quartilo of their graduating classes were less 
likely to attend college than boys from the same quartile. 
The students’ socioeconomic class was an important vari- 
able, in that the higher the class the greater the proba- 
bility that the college application would be filed. Prox- 
imity to an institution of higher education did appear to 
boost the col rate, Only 3 percent of seniors 
studied said they did not live within 25 miles of an 
institution of higher education. It was noted that the 
individual counseling received by the college bound sen- 
iors was greater than the time spent with the noncollege 
group. 


Another conclusion indicated that parents exerted a 
great deal of influence upon college-bound students, 
while the non-college-bound sought counsel from individ- 
uals outside the educational establishment and reported 
infrequent communication with adults on future plans. 
Parents were somewhat more reluctant to assume finan- 
cial obligations for their daughters’ future education 
than for their sons’. Over half of the total group re- 
quested financial assistance during the freshman year. 
The financial barrier did not seem to prevent enroll- 
ment plans but may be more closely related to college 
attrition rather than to the actual decision to go to col- 
lege. In January 1969 a follow-up study of 20 percent 
of the population was conducted. These findings will be 
released in a separate publication. However, copies of 
the report of Phase I of the study are available from 
the Bureau of Research in Higher and Professional Edu- 
cation, Albany, New York 12224. 


A SENIOR VISITING FELLOWSHIP TO SUPPORT 
research into the relations between humanities and social 
science and technology for outstanding scholars has been 
established at Cornell University. Research is expected 
to include such topics as the investigation of the influ- 
ence of scientific conception of the universe upon litera- 
ture, historical analysis of social resistance to techno- 
logical change, and the use of scientific technology in 
humanistic studies. 


Available for the first time during the 1970-71 aca- 
demic year, the fellowship is sponsored jointly by the 
University’s Society for Humanities and its Program 
on Science, Technology and Society. The fellow will be 
selected among candidates from all over the world, ac- 
cording to Max Black, Director of the Society for the 
Humanities. Applicants, he said, must have considerable 
expertise in a humanistic discipline, in pure or applied 
science, in technology, or in any combination of these, 
The fellow will be expected to engage in original re- 
search on some well-defined topic under the general 
heading of “Relations Between the Humanities, Science 
and Technology.” In addition, he will be expected to 
engage in a limited amount of informal teaching re- 
lated to his research, in ways that might be helpful to 
the Program on Science, Technology and Society. 


The fellow will be in residence during the academic 
year and will be provided with a study and secretarial 
assistance and will have full access to the libraries and 
other resources of Cornell University. Further infor- 
mation can be obtained by writing Max Black, Director 
for the Society of Humanities, Cornell University, Ith- 
aca, New York 14850. 


Readers are invited to send items of research 
interest to Dr. Willard E. North, Central 


Missouri State College, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri 64093 
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THOMAS ARENA received from Ohio University the 
degrees BS in elementary education, MEd in school ad- 
ministration, and the PhD in elementary education, spe- 
cializing in reading and language arts. He is presently 
associate professor of education at Slippery Rock State 
College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. Previous positions 
include those of elementary teacher, as well as supervisor 
of elementary education and coordinator of federal pro- 
grams at the county level. He has also served on the fac- 
ulty of Ohio University as coordinator of the Teacher 
Corps program. 


CONSTANCE T. FISCHER holds a BA in government 
and a teaching certificate in social studies from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. Continuing interest in the role of 
social values in education led to the present article, which 
is based on the author’s master’s thesis written for the Psy- 
chology Department of the University of Kentucky. She 
received her PhD from the same university, and com- 
pleted her internship in the Veterans Administration elin- 
ical psychology training program. She is now an assist- 
ant professor at Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, where 
the entire psychology department is attempting to develop 
a rigorous philosophical foundation and methodology for 
psychology as a human science, These efforts led to the 
self-criticisms of the present article. 


LEO R. HILFIKER’s undergraduate work was completed 
at Wisconsin State University, Whitewater, followed by 
MS and PhD work at the UW Madison campus. He taught 
high school, and was a school district administrator. He 
then joined the State Department of Public Instruction 
holding several positions. At the time of the acceptance of 
this article, he was working full time with the Research 
and Development Center, The University of Wisconsin as 
Coordinator of the Planned Educational Change Project. 
Dr. Hilfiker was killed on February 24, 1970 in an auto- 
mobile accident while traveling in the state of Wisconsin. 


FRANK B. MURRAY is an associate professor in the Col- 
lege of Education at the University of Delaware. Previ- 
ously he held the same rank in the Department of Edu- 
cational Psychology at the University of Minnesota. His 
PhD is from the Johns Hopkins University, and his prin- 
cipal area of research has been intellectual development 
and the psychology of curriculum. 


BARTON B. PROGER received his EdD in research meth- 
odology and applied statistics from Lehigh University. 
He also holds an MA in secondary mathematics education 


from Lehigh and a BS in mathematics and physics from 
Albright College. He is presently statistician and behav- 
ioral research scientist for Research and Information 
Services for Education (RISE). RAYMOND G. TAYLOR, 
JR. holds an MS and EdD from the University of Penn- 
sylvania, a BD from Episcopal Theological School, and & 
BS in mathematics from Bucknell University. Dr. Taylor 
serves as a consultant to RISE and is presently educational 
director for Vanguard Schools, Haverford, Pennsylvania. 
LESTER MANN received his PhD in clinical and experi- 
mental psychology from the University of North Caro- 
lina, and is presently supervisor of special education for 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. He also serves as a 
co-editor for the Journal of Special Education. JOHN M. 
COULSON received his EdD in administration from the 
University of Pennsylvania. He is currently an associate 
director of RISE and also lectures at Villanova Univer- 
sity. ROBERT J. BAYUK, JR., is a doctoral student in 
educational research at the University of Pennsylvania. 


CLAY SCHOENFELD is the editor of Environmental 
Education, a new journal on research and development in 
conservation communications. He is Professor of Journal- 
ism and Wildlife Ecology at The University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Chairman of the Center for Environmental Com- 
munications and Education Studies, and Director of the 
UW Summer Sessions. He has served as a communica- 
tions consultant to the Ford Foundation, the Carnegie 
Corporation, and the Continental Army Command as well 
as the Conservation Foundation. Prof. Schoenfeld is 4 
charter member of the board of directors of the Gordon 
MacQuarrie Foundation for conservation journalism, and 
a member of the board of directors of Dembar Educational 
Research Services, Inc. He is moderator of Wisconsin’s 
inter-college course, “Environmental Resource Manage- 
ment Principles and Problems.” 


MARGARET C. WANG earned her BS in elementary 
education at Mount Mercy College, her MS in early child- 
hood education at St. John’s University, and her PhD in 
child development and educational research at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. Dr. Wang is presently an assistant pro- 
fessor of child development in the Department of Psychi- 
atry at the Medical School of the University of Pittsburgh 
and a research associate at the Learning Research ani 
Development Center of the University of Pittsburgh, serv- 
ing as director of testing and evaluation for the Primary 
Education Project of the Center. 
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È| It Says inThe JER... 


WHEN IS A CHILD ready to learn to read? Durkin discusses the history of and implica- 
tions for future research on reading readiness. She suggests more complex research on 
the subject to avoid beginning with a wrong question and ending with wrong and 
meaningless answers, of which she says, “We have enough. . . already” (p. 52). 


LEARNING TIME IS an important part of classroom learning. The degree of learning, 
when other things are equal, is a result of time the pupil spends actively in learning, 
says Carver (p. 57). 


SIMPLE REASSURANCE AND ENCOURAGEMENT, instead of creating a self-fulfilling 
prophesy, might have served in some way to reduce chances of success for students in 
remedial English classes, suggest Beyer and Oetting. Counselors who use simple reas- 
surance should realize that the outcome might not be in the direction they anticipate 
(p. 59). 


NOTES MADE BY ADULT LEARNERS provide a useful indication of the products of 
individual encoding processes in meaningful verbal learning and memory, says Howe. 
He also found that there is a significant positive correlation between the “efficiency” 
of note-taking and the success of subsequent recall attempts, despite the presumed 
individual difference in what constitutes “efficient” note-taking (p. 61). 


PURELY VISUAL OR PERCEPTUAL MODE of practice and learning was just as good 
as active modes and significantly better than a compensatory or negative-feedback 
mode of tracking, Sussman and Smith suggest. They believe compensatory negative 
feedback control may represent the poorest mode of sensory control for memory (p. 64). 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS RATED their student teachers in Brody’s study. Teachers 
scoring high on The Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory were also those who were 
rated favorably by non-college-bound students, Those scoring low were rated more 
favorably by college-bound students (p. 67). 


THE CONTENTION THAT THERE is a negative relationship between delinquency and 
high school rank for ninth graders is supported by Raygor’s study. She also finds some 
evidence to indicate that low school achievement is related to personality disorders 


rather than to delinquency, and that disturbed students, whether delinquent or not, 
show many similarities (p. 68). 


TEACHERS ARE MORE SATISFIED with a non-participant superintendent negotiation 
role, while school board members are more satisfied with an advisory superintendent 
negotiation role. Superintendents in large school districts, Caldwell also found, have 
more authority in negotiations than superintendents in small districts (p. 73). 


AN INSTRUMENT FOR EVALUATING Research Reports was developed by Kohr and 
Suydam and is suggested for use not only in evaluation but also in planning and de- 
veloping research studies, evaluating studies for publication, comparing usefulness of 
conflicting results, for abstracts, and for research classes (p. 78). 


SEVENTH GRADERS CAN improve problem-solving abilities through practice with ex- 
posure to taped programs. Sekyra and Loree found that increasing amounts of prac- 


tice yielded significant incremental improvement on each of the four problem-solving 
variables investigated (p. 86). 
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Editorial/Abstract 


What Does Research Say About the Time to Begin 
Reading Instruction? 


This paper which examines historically the concept of “reading readiness” is 

most timely today when preschool and earlier school programs are increasing 

in number as we try to find ways to rectify the school failure of so many 
children of the urban poor, The influence of the recapitulation theory on psychologists 
and the resulting emphasis on maturation gave rise to the concept of “reading readi- 
ness” and postponement of the starting time as a solution to difficulties in beginning to 
read. Tests were devised to help the school determine when the child was ready, i.e., 
had matured sufficiently. 


The 1960’s brought a change with increasing attention to the importance of learn- 
ing opportunities in preparation for school. A serious deficiency in readiness research is 
the tendency to explain correlational data in causal relationships and the failure to ex- 
amine readiness and reading longitudially. Furthermore, the importance of type and 
quality of instruction including the materials to be used is critical as is the fact that 
learning to read progresses one step at a time. Success with the first step often pre- 
pares the learner to be ready for the second. 


Further research needs to identify the learning demands of each methodology avail- 
able to assess the relevant abilities of each learner, and recommend ways of matching 
the two factors. 
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UESTIONS about the time to 

begin reading instruction are in- 

variably bound up with the con- 
cept “reading readiness.” Consequently, how they 
are answered directly reflects how this concept is 
interpreted. 

When the term “reading readiness” was first 
used in the 1920's, the common interpretation was 
that readiness is the product of maturation; more 
specifically, of a certain stage in the child’s de- 
velopment which equips him with the require- 
ments for success in learning to read. Because 
this interpretation was generally accepted over 
four decades and, secondly, because it directly 
affected the readiness research that was done dur- 
ing the same 40 years, an understanding of why 
it was both proposed and accepted is important. 

Although proposed in the 1920’s, the initially 
assigned meaning stemmed from psychological 
ideas that were popular at the start of the cen- 
tury. One way to describe them is to describe 
some of the beliefs of G. Stanley Hall, for it was 
his teachings that dominated the psychological 
world at that time. 

One teaching was that genetic factors determine 
the characteristics and abilities of each individ- 
ual. With this as the accepted assumption, it was 
natural for the early years of the century to give 
attention to hereditary rather than environmental 
factors, and to the maturation process rather 
than to learning and practice. 

Another of Hall's influential beliefs was rooted 
in his acceptance of the doctrine of recapitula- 
tion, a doctrine defined briefly but clearly by Hall 
himself in a 1904 publication: 


The most general formulation of all 


the facts of development that we yet 
possess is contained in the law of re- 
capitulation. This law declares that the 
individual, in his development, passes 
through stages similar through which 
the race has passed, and in the same 
order (14:8). 

Hall’s acceptance of the recapitulation theory 
led him to support this view of man: (a) Each 
individual, as he grows and develops, passes 
through certain stages, and (b) these stages fol- 
low each other in an inevitable, predetermined 
order. Because the learning process was being 
assigned only secondary importance, progress 
through these “inevitable stages” was explained 
with a reference to maturation. 

Later, the special importance assigned to 
maturation was continued in the writings of 
Arnold Gesell, a student of Hall’s who gave sus- 
tained support to his teacher’s beliefs. As Gesell 
offered his explanation of development, he re- 
ferred to processes like ‘‘intrinsic growth,’ 
“neural ripening,” and “unfolding behavior” (9, 
10, 11), Whatever the language, however, the 
contention was the same: Growth and develop- 
ment proceed in stages; progress from one to an- 
other is dependent upon spontaneous maturation 
or, put more simply, the passing of time. Such a 
contention met with little criticism during the 
1920’s, and, as a result, during this time “read- 
ing readiness” first entered the educator’s pro- 
fessional vocabulary. This accounts not only for 
the original interpretation but also for the quick- 
ness with which it was accepted. 

Why “reading readiness” became part of the 
educator’s vocabulary in the 1920’s can be ex- 
plained with a reference to the Measurement and 
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Testing Movement, which permeated both edu- 
eation and psychology by 1920 (22). Among other 
things, its concern for objective measurement 
led to an abundance of national surveys designed 
to uncover what and how much children were 
learning in school. Common among the findings 
was that the rate of non-promotion for first 
graders was considerably higher than for chil- 
dren at other levels and, secondly, that inade- 
quate achievement in reading generally was the 
cause of retentions (5, 6, 20). What subsequently 
became as frequent as the reports of the two find- 
ings was the question: Why are first graders not 
succeeding with reading? 


It would seem, at least in retrospect, that a 
multifactor explanation would be offered that 
might reasonably include problems related to— 
—too large classes, too few materials, inadequate 
teacher preparation, wrong methodology, unmo- 
tivated children, and so on. This, however, was 
not the case. Because the 1920’s were permeated 
by the ideas of Hall and Gesell, the one explana- 
tion that was both proposed and accepted placed 
the blame on the children’s lack of readiness 
when reading instruction began. Or, in Hall- 
Gesell terminology, the children were having 
difficulty because at the time instruction was ini- 
tiated, they had not yet reached that stage of 
development which would allow them to be suc- 
cessful. The solution? Within the Hall—Gesell 
framework, the obvious one was to have the 
schools postpone instruction until the children 
matured and became ready for it. 


Mental Age Description 


Once the “doctrine of postponement” was ac- 
cepted, efforts were made to define that stage of 
development which equips children with the pre- 
requisites for success in reading, and to define 
it in such a way that it could be measured and 
thus identified. Because of the new availability 
of group intelligence tests—another product of 
the Measurement and Testing Movement—the 
earliest of these efforts sought out a mental-age 
level that might define it. While other researchers 
were involved, the one whose findings were to be 
quoted for an unusually long amount of time was 
Carleton Washburne, a well-known leader in the 
then popular Progressive Education Movement. 
Tn a research report written by himself and 
Mabel Morphett in 1931, it was proposed that a 
child is ready to read when he has a mental age 
of 6.5 years, and it is only then that he should 
be introduced to reading (19). 


Of interest is the fact that just a few years 
later Arthur Gates and his associates published 
a series of research articles in which the reported 
data went contrary to the Morphett-Washburne 


proposal. The findings of one study, for instance, 
led Gates to observe: 


Reading is begun by very different 
materials, methods, and general proce- 
dures, some of which a pupil can master 
at the mental age of five with reason- 
able ease, others of which would give 
him difficulty at the mental age of seven 
(7:508). 


Because conflicting findings were being re- 
ported, it was only natural to wonder why the 
Morphett-Washburne data from a study of one 
teaching method in one school system ( Winnetka, 
Illinois) were so readily accepted as being ap- 
plicable to all children. I believe a combination 
of factors suggests an answer. For one thing, the 
Morphett-Washburne proposal fit in perfectly 
with the temper of the times in which it was 
made. It gave support to the doctrine of post- 
ponement because most children entering first 
grade have not yet reached the mental age of 
6.5 years. It also supported the notion that de- 
velopment proceeds in stages, and it honored the 
Measurement and Testing Movement by being 
precise and objective. Finally, any attempt to 
explain the unusual influence of the mental-age 
concept of readiness must take into account the 
prominence of Carleton Washburne. He was not 
only superintendent of the Winnetka schools— 
widely admired and copied in the 1930’s—but 
also one of the most prestigious leaders of the 
Progressive Education Movement. As a result, 
what Washburne said was listened to—and not 
only in reading. Even earlier than 1931, for in- 
stance, he had made very specific proposals about 
what was to be taught in arithmetic and at which 
mental-age level (23). 


With all these facts in mind, neither his mental- 
age description of reading readiness nor the in- 
fluence it wielded should come as any great sur- 
prise. In fact, they simply demonstrate what still 
continues to be true of research: the quality and 
general applicability of a study are not always 
what determine the influence of its findings. 


Reading Readiness Tests 


While some researchers were pursuing a men- 
tal-age description of readiness, others were ini- 
tiating studies designed to measure combinations 
of abilities which might also add up to readiness. 
These attempts to construct and evaluate reading 
readiness tests began in the late 1920’s and have 
been continued right up to the present ( 2, 18). 


Early forms of the tests, like many currently 
in use, typically included subtests said to evalu- 
ate vocabulary development and auditory and 
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pared current ones, lies in the 
visual discrimination subtest. Now the trend is 
to use letters and words; earlier, simple pictures 
and geometrical forms were the usual stimuli. It 
was, in fact, this use of stimuli other than letters 
and words that often resulted in low coefficients 
of correlation for readiness test scores and sub- 
sequent achievement in reading. Gates, this time 
in 1989, was one of the first to make this point 
when he reported on a very comprehensive study 
of readiness scores as predictors of success with 
reading (8). The general conclusion of that re- 
port was phrased this way: 


It should be noted that among the 
tests of little or no predictive value are 
many tests and ratings widely recom- 
mended in books and articles on reading 
readiness testing and teaching (8:54). 


the year by Participating in a readiness am. 
It was only after such participation that admin 
istrators and teachers would begin to consider, 
with the help of readiness test scores, when read- 


The 1960's 


Certainly there is no need now to in wi 
any detail why the 1960’s are So oan ng 
revolutionary period for early childhood educa- 
tion. Suffice it to say that these years became an 
era in which unprecedented attention went to the 
young child; in particular, to the unique im- 
portance of the early years for his eventual in- 
tellectual development (3, 16). It was also an 
era in which the productivity of learning oppor- 
tunities was stressed, with very little explicit at- 
tention going to the maturation process. Thus 
at least for early childhood education, it was a 
EA woe contrasted sharply with the four prior 


With the sharp changes it was onl 
to have questions raised about the mee 
terpretation and use of the readiness concept, 


After all, an era which assigns critical im- 
portance to learning opportunities during the 
pre-first-grade period is not likely to be patient 
with school practices that postpone reading in- 
struction beyond the start of the first-grade year 
and assume the passing of time will insure a 
readiness for it. 


As the years have shown, the typical response 
to the impatience was neither complicated nor 
imaginative. For the most part, schools simply 
altered the timing of traditional practices. Readi- 
ness tests were administered earlier, often in 
kindergarten where readiness workbooks could 
be found too. In first grade, reading instruction 
usually was started sooner than was typical for 
the earlier decades—although readiness programs 
still could be found in some first grade class- 
rooms, especially in school districts that had no 
kindergartens. In a few places the change in 
timing was more radical: they introduced read- 
ing in kindergarten. In other areas, however, 
opposition to this was as great and vocal as it 
had been in years gone by. 


With such changes as these occurring in the 
1960’s, what was learned about readiness, and 
thus about the optimum time to begin reading 
instruction? Not much, and for a variety of 
reasons. 


To begin with, the decade gave very little at- 
tention to the basic nature of readiness. In fact, 
some who were urging that reading be started 
even before the kindergarten year seemed either 
to ignore the factor of readiness or to take it for 
granted that all children are ready before the 
ages of 5 and 6. Those who did deal with the 
concept merely stressed that many aspects of 
readiness are learned and therefore can be taught. 


Some of the learned and thus teachable aspects 
were like what was being evaluated in readiness 
tests; so, with some alterations, they continued 
to be used in great quantities throughout the 
1960’s. As was mentioned earlier, one common 
change in the visual discrimination subtests was 
the use of letters and words in place of pictures 
and geometrical forms. A change of more recent 
origin is the inclusion of a letter-naming subtest. 
Although this change has been explained with a 
reference to studies that show a significant cor- 
relation between letter-naming ability and later 
achievement in reading (4), it does not take into 
account the likelihood that the pre-reader’s ability 
to name Jetters was the result of much more than 
something that might be labeled “readiness.” 


More specifically, to assume that a young child’s , 


She Ne ability in and of itself leads to 
success In reading is to overlook the strong like- 
lihood that the research referred to measured an 
ae ee eee of an out-of-school 
nmen! will always bi ibuting to 
the child’s success in sree a 
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This particular use of research is singled out 
here because it helps to underscore what has al- 
ways been a serious flaw in readiness research. 
Here I refer to its unfortunate tendency over the 
years to present correlation data as if they indi- 
cated cause-effect relationships and, secondly, to 
omit attention to possible reasons for the reported 
correlations. In fact, the customary procedure 


has been one in which researchers collect readi- 


ness scores at one point in time and reading 
scores at another. Correlation coefficients for the 
two sets of data are then reported—and that is it. 


Although, in more recent years, this type of 
research has decreased, it has been replaced only 
by equally nonproductive studies. For example, 
it is now common to find reports in which the 
researcher simply takes for granted the validity 
of some readiness test as he uses it to assess the 
value of the variable under study for preparing 
children to be successful with reading. Thus, in 
recent years readiness test scores have been used 
as the criterion measure for evaluating such 
things as the use of teacher aides, special science 
materials, a pre-first grade summer program, 
Frostig workbooks, and Delacato’s crawling pre- 
scriptions (1, 13, 17, 21, 25). At other times they 
have been used to establish the relative value of 
attending kindergarten and not attending, of hav- 
ing mothers involved in a program and not hav- 
ing them, of one type of maternal behavior vs 
some other type, and so on (12, 15, 24). Under- 
lying all the reports is the implicit assumption 
that readiness scores really do tell how well or 
poorly a child will perform when reading instruc- 
tion gets underway. 


While one can understand the desire of re- 
Searchers to use instruments that will yield “ob- 
jective” data than can be statistically analyzed— 
how else can one get “significant” findings ?—one 
cannot help but be disappointed with their failure 
to point out the possible flaws in an instrument. 
In fact, if researchers continue to act as if the 
validity of readiness tests is unquestionable, then 
We can hardly expect school personnel to rise 
above traditional practices which should have 

Seriously questioned right from the start. 
Because the most important reason for question- 
ing both the practices and the research on which 
they are based still exists, it will be dealt with 
now in some detail. 


Wrong Question 


For as long as the reading readiness concept 

t been with us—and this is true whether 
Maturation or learning or some combination of 
e two is given credit for readiness—the assess- 
nent question posed by both educators and re- 
earchers has been, “Is the child ready?” Un- 
ortunately, such a question is the wrong one to 
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ask because it is incomplete. It focuses only on 
the child, thus omitting attention to an equally 
important variable; namely, the reading instruc- 
tion that will be available. 


Another way of making this same point is to 
say that the traditional way of asking the ques- 
tion neglects the relational aspect of readiness. 
It fails to recognize that whether or not a child 
is ready—that is, whether or not he will be suc- 
cessful in learning to read—depends not only on 
his own abilities but also on the kind and quality 
of instruction that is offered. Realistically, this 
means that a child might be very ready if one 
type of instruction can be made available, but 
unready if another is offered. 


Since different kinds of instruction make dif- 
ferent demands of the learner, this relational 
dimension also points out that readiness should 
not be equated with a single collection of abilities, 
as has been the traditional practice. Instead, we 
should be thinking in terms of readinesses in the 
sense that one collection of abilities makes a 
child ready for one kind of instruction, while a 
somewhat different collection might make him 
ready to cope with another. 


A Second Major Flaw 


Still another flaw exists in the kind of think- 
ing and questioning that have been typical when 
readiness is the concern. This is the failure to 
realize that the process of learning to read does 
not require children to be ready to learn every- 
thing at once. All of the pieces that comprise 
“reading ability” are not taught at once; there- 
fore, they need not be learned all at once. Yet, 
as questions about a child’s readiness to read 
have been considered in the past, answers seem 
to assume that he must be able to do everything 
—and right away. Such an assumption needs to 
be replaced by one which recognizes that a child 
learns to read, a step at a time; and that the 
important readiness requirement is that he is 
able to learn the first step. Fortunately, success 
with that first step often prepares him to be 
ready for the second. 


Implications for Future Research 


If the two flaws which have been mentioned 
are valid criticisms of the way educators and re- 
searchers have traditionally thought about readi- 
ness, then certain implications follow. 


For example, if readiness is dependent both on 
the child’s abilities and, as Ausubel has phrased 
it, on “the demands of the learning task,’ then 
future research efforts ought to go in the direc- 
tion of (a) assessing more successfully than has 
been done up to now the relevant abilities of each 
child; (b) identifying the possible methodologies 


been done, it is only longitudinal studies that 
will be able to pass judgment on their success. 
I 


in what seems like a staggering task, it is 
also kept in mind that a child does not learn to 
read “all at once,” then what will also come to 


make decisions related to readiness need only be 
concerned with the question, “Is this child ready 
to read, given the fact that such-and-such will 
be the first learning requirement?” 


Admittedly, the suggestion of a more compli- 
cated picture of readiness than has been tradi- 
tionally inferred in the question, “Is the child 
ready?” also suggests the need for more complex 
research than has been undertaken up to now. 
However, to let a wrong question guide research 
is to inevitably end up with wrong and mean- 
ingless answers. And, we have enough of them 


already. 
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A Test of an Hypothesized 


Relationship Between 


Learning Time and Amount Learned 


in School Learning 


RONALD P. CARVER 


American Institutes for Research, Washington Office 


ABSTRACT 


It has been hypothesized that the degree of learning, 


amount of time during which the pupil engages actively i 


students in an introductory psychology course. Classroom 


to indicate learning time. When learning ability was controll 
and learning time was statistically significant, r = .30, a res 
Considering the attenuating effect of indicants, it was conel: 


other things being equal, is a simple function of the 
n learning. This hypothesis was tested with forty-eight 
examinations were used to indicate amount learned; 


intelligence tests were used to indicate learning ability, and hours of study time reported by students were used 


ed, statistically, the correlation between amount learned 


ult which provides support for the original hypothesis. 
uded that learning time is a highly important variable 


which should be taken into account in investigations of classroom learning. 


CARROLL (1) has presented a model of school 
learning which involves five elements: (a) the 
quality of instruction, (b) ability to understand 
instruction—a combination of general and verbal 
intelligence in relative terms, (c) aptitude—the 
amount of time needed to learn the task under 
optimal instructional conditions, (d) persever- 
ance—the amount of time the learner is willing 
to engage actively in learning, and (e) opportu- 
nity—the time allowed for learning. The last 
three variables are measured in units of time 
and for a particular learning situation the time 
actually spent learning is equal to the smallest 
of these three variables. From the model, Carroll 
hypothesizes “...that the degree of learning, 
ag things being equal, is a simple function of 

e amount of time during which the pupil 
engages actively in learning. 

Although the model was implicitly designed 
grammer school or high school learning, it 
ip pears to fit higher education quite well. There- 
ore, the above hypothesis was tested in a univer- 
sity setting, 


Method 


Bete Ss were adult students enrolled in two 
introductory psychology courses (Class I, N = 


27; Class II, N = 21). Each class met 100 minutes 
per week for 16 weeks. 


The “quality of instruction” could reasonably 
be assumed to be equal for all students since both 
classes received the same lectures. Individual 
differences in “ability to understand instruction” 
(Learning Ability) were assessed by a short 
intelligence test, the Wonderlic Personne] Test 
(10 minute time limit). The actual amount of 
time that the student “actively engaged in learn- 
ing” (Learning Time) was assessed by a self- 
reporting procedure for each student. During 
each class period students were asked to report 
on a slip of paper the number of hours (to the 
nearest half an hour) spent studying psychology 
during the week. The sum of the reported hours 
studied and the hours spent in class during the 
semester provided the indicant of Learning Time. 
The students were told by the instructor that 
the reports would not influence their grades and 
would never be discussed with them. 

Individual differences in the “degree of learn- 
ing” (Amount Learned) were assessed by the 
midterm and final examinations. Thus, the indi- 
cant of Amount Learned was the total number 
correct on these two objective examinations 
(multiple-choice) . 


Results and Discussion 


Table 1 presents the intercorrelations among 
the three variables—Learning Ability, Learning 
Time, and Amount Learned. Notice that Learning 
lime did not correlate significantly with Amount 
Learned (r = .07). However, the hypothesis 
,dvanced by Carroll contained the qualifier “other 
things being equal.” In this study, Learning 
Ability could be controlled statistically by a 
sartial correlation. The correlation between 
earning Time and Amount Learned with Learn- 
ng Ability partialled out was .30 (p < .05). The 
ncrease in the correlation from .07 to .30 resulted 
nainly from the tendency for those individuals 
vith the highest scores on Learning Ability to 
œ lowest with respect to Learning Time (r = 
-~ 42). 


‘able 1—Intercorrelations Among Learning Time, 
earning Ability, and Amount Learned (N = 48) 


1 2 3 Mean S.D. 
earning Time... 1 —42° 07 36.6 10.0 
earning Ability... 2 48* 26.8 6.0 
Amount Learned ._ 3 77.1 14.9 


*p <.01. 


The statistically significant partial correlation 
yetween Learning Time and Amount Learned can 
ne interpreted as supporting Carroll’s hypothesis 


00000000 BOOK 


Research for Tomorrow’s Schools 


Cronbach, Lee J.; Suppes, Patrick (eds.) The Macmillan 
Sompany, New York, 1969. 


The Committee on Educational Research of the National 
Academy of Education reports in Research for Tomor- 
ows Schools. It is an attempt, in the words of the 
Academy president, Ralph Tyler, “to clarify the history, 
oals, and current status of educational research.” While 
erhaps doing damage to the nuances of the arguments 
resented, a summary of the committee’s position can be 
tated as follows: educational research is in sad shape 
cause of the low level scholarship demonstrated by 
rofessors of education. It is an old story. The position of 
he committee regarding the situation of today’s schools 
ue to the lack of research is startling and convincing. 
‘he argument that the fault lies with the professors of 
ducation is less persuasive, mostly because of the non- 
cholarly work reflected in the report. Since the book 
s a committee report, it is difficult to identify the work 
f specific committee members—but the pages are replete 
ith oversimplifications, generalizations beyond the rea- 
onableness of any data, and attributions for which no 
ata could be brought to bear. 


REVIEWS 


even though it was not 1.00. The following factors 
undoubtedly have contributed to the attenuation 
of this correlation: (a) restriction of range— 
the dropouts are most often the failing students, 
(b) test unreliability—both the 10 minute intel- 
ligence test and the multiple choice examination 
are not highly reliable, (c) study time unreli- 
ability—the self-reports could easily be falsified 
or erroneously recalled (d) degree of validity 
of indicants—the empirical variables in the study 
are only imperfect indicants of ability to under- 
stand instruction, actual learning time, and degree 
of learning. 

According to Fishman and Pasanella (2) the 
criterion problem in the college learning situation 
is like the weather: everyone talks about it, but 
few do anything about it. The results of this 
study have implications for a partial solution to 
the criterion problem. If grades and examination 
scores at the college level are directly infiuenced 
by such a highly variable factor as “time actually 
engaged in learning,” then classroom grades will 
always be a less than desirable criterion for many, 
purposes. The use of self reports of study timé 
as a co-criterion, or as a control variable, may 
drastically improve investigations of the relation- 
ship between learning at the college level and 
various intellectual and non-intellectual variables. 
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ROBERT E. CLASEN 
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Often the committee falls back on that old hackneyed 
comparison between the medical profession and the 
educational profession. The comparison is familiar, and 
yet in the context in which it is presented here it seems to 
serve as an argument against the very position the 
committee is taking. In comparing the advances 1 
medicine with those in education the authors cite the 
breakthroughs in biochemistry, bacteriology, and pharma- 
cology. To extend the analogy, one should look to 
sociology, psychology, and perhaps anthropology for the 
breakthroughs in education. What have those disciplines 
contributed to the improvement of tomorrow’s schools? 

I highly recommend this book to colleagues who are 
interested in acquainting themselves with dissonant views 
of educational research. 


James Raths 7 
Professor, College of Education 
University of Maryland 
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Calhoun, Daniel. Houghton Mifin Company, Boston, 1969. 
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Effect of Encouragement and Reassurance on 
Students’ Performance in Remedial English 


HAROLD N. BEYER and EUGENE R. OETTING, Colorado State University 


ABSTRACT 


Recent studies in self-fulfilling prophesy have shown that the behavior of a person can be affected by the 
expectations of a significant other. This study was undertaken to investigate the effects of encouragement and 
simple reassurance on final course grades of students in two remedial English classes. Forty students were ran- 
domly assigned within their respective classes to experimental and control groups, Students in the experimental 
groups were reassured by a counselor with respect to their achievement potential in remedial English, whereas stu- 
dents in the control groups were merely thanked for their participation. Grades in the course of experimental and 
control groups were significantly different in the opposite direction from that predicted for the larger class, but 
were not significantly different in the smaller class, The results were interpreted as suggesting the possibility that 
encouragement and reassurance may have had the effect of reducing anxiety for some of those students in the 
larger class, leading to poorer performance. The teacher's more favorable attitude toward the smaller class may 


have compensated for this effect. 


OVER THE past several years there has been 
an increasing interest in the effect of what has 
come to be labeled the self-fulfilling prophesy. Evi- 
dence for the operation of this phenomenon has 
been found in such diverse situations as: the pla- 
cebo effect in medicine (7); duration of psycho- 
therapy (2) ; performance of workers on the job 
(1, 3) ; number of percepts given in response to 
inkblots (4); number of human vs. animal per- 
cepts given in response to inkblots (5) ; and gains 
in IQ of children in a classroom situation (6). 
These experimental studies are typical, but not 
exhaustive, of the research investigating the op- 
eration of the self-fulfilling prophesy. The results 
of all of these studies suggest that the behavior 
of an individual can be significantly affected in 
the direction corresponding to the expectation of 
another with whom he is interacting, even when 
Mod expectation is itself without adequate foun- 

ation, 

The high school and college counselor is fre- 
quently in the position of assessing a student’s 
abilities and interests and of helping that stu- 
dent arrive at certain expectancies with regard 
to his ability to succeed in attaining his goals. 

he studies of self-fulfilling prophesy suggest that 
à positive attitude on the part of the counselor 
toward the ability of the student to attain selected 
goals might have an important impact on the ac- 
ns Success of the student in meeting these goals. 
: reed certain expectancies are transmitted to 
Ep Mcorporated by the student, it would seem 

easonable to assume that these expectancies may 
heen in some degree, self-fulfilling prophesies. 
e P one might inquire as to what happens to 
3 student who is encouraged or reassured as 
Pposed to the student who is not encouraged. 
: face purpose of this study was to determine the 
7 the of simple encouragement and reassurance 
na «Subsequent performance of college students 
a remedial English course. 


Procedure 


The procedure involved a 10-minute individ- 
ual interview with subjects about their attitudes 
toward English requirements, At the end of the 
10-minute interview, half of the subjects (the 
experimental group) were given encouragement 
about their potential achievement in remedial 
English by the interviewer, previously identified 
by the English instructor as a skilled counselor; 
the remaining half were merely thanked for their 
participation in the project. 

The subjects were thirty male and ten female 
college students enrolled in either of two remedial 
English classes taught by the same instructor. 
They were told that a counselor in the University 
Counseling Center was interested in assessing at- 
titudes of college students toward English require- 
ments and asked to participate by signing up for 
a 10-minute interview. 

Students within each class were randomly as- 
signed to experimental and control groups. 

All students were interviewed within the first 
3 weeks of the spring quarter, 1968. The inter- 
view involved a discussion of their past and pres- 
ent feelings and attitudes toward English. At the 
end of the interview, nineteen students received 
the following words of encouragement: 

Judging from this interview you certainly im- 
press me as one who has a good deal of potential 
which you have just begun to tap. Your apparent 
motivation (or, where considerable negative effect 
had been elicited, your need to see this through) 
suggests to me that you will do quite well this 
quarter! 

The remaining twenty-one students were merely 
thanked for their participation in the project. 


Results 


Table 1 presents the differences between mean 
course grades of experimental and control groups 
in each class. 
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Table 1.—Mean Course Grades of Experimental and Control Groups in Two Classes 
ae 
——————— oo ooOoO—n—S500—00—0—$S$™$(_— Ss G>>><@M TF 


Controls Experimentals 

Clea ~—a N 4 N J ff. z 
10:00AM 13 2.533 -915 15 1.538 1.05 -.995 -2.653 02 
12:00AM 6 2.667 .817 6 3.167 .753 .50 1.104 N.S. 
Table 2—Mean Course Grades and Final ACT Scores in Two Classes 

10:00 A.M. 12:00 A.M. Mean 
N M Y N M Diff. t p 
Final Grades 28 2.071 1.067 12 2.917 .793 .846 2.756 .01 
Final ACT Scores 25% 57.00 8.5 12 58.417 8.107 1.417 .490 N.S. 


*ACT post-tests were not available for 3 students. 


The effects of providing reassurance differed in 
the two classes. In the 10:00 a.m. class, which 
was twice as large as the 12:00 a.m. class, the 
control group received a significantly higher mean 
grade than the experimental group. In the 12:00 
a.m. group, however, the mean grade of the ex- 
perimental group was slightly higher than the 
control group mean although this difference was 
not significant. 

These findings suggested additional t-tests com- 
paring the final grades and final ACT scores be- 
tween the two classes. These are presented in 
Table 2. 

While there was no significant difference in the 
final ACT scores, the final grades in the two 
classes differed considerably. 


Discussion 

One interpretation of the results might be that 
the statistically significant difference between ex- 
perimental and control groups found in the 10:00 
a.m. group is a type I error, and no real difference 
exists. However, if the findings are not spurious, 
then reassurance may have the effect of reduc- 
ing the student’s chance of success. Most of the 
students in the remedial English classes were 
assigned because of inadequate skills, Many of 
them had experienced previous difficulty in Eng- 
lish and had poor attitudes toward English 
courses. The encouragement may have had the 
effect of reducing anxiety about the course, and 
some of the students may have avoided the un- 
pleasant tasks involved until it was too late for 
them to catch up with the rest of the class. 

With respect to the differences between the two 
classes, one relevant factor may have been class 
size. Generally speaking, the larger the class, the 
less attention can be given to individualized in- 
struction. The English instructor communicated 
to the experimenter prior to the data collection 
that her 12:00 a.m. class appeared to be far more 
cohesive and motivated than the 10:00 a.m. class. 
Where there was no significant difference between 
final ACT scores between the two classes, there 


was a highly significant difference in final grades. 
Having been more favorably disposed toward her 
12:00 a.m. class, the instructor may have provided 


greater individual feedback to these students, thus » 


compensating for any differential effect created 
by the interview. The more favorable attitude 
toward the class also may have led to the instruc- 
tor’s using a different basis for her final evalu- 
ation of their performance. 

The usual recommendation in any experiment 
showing unexpected results is that it be repli- 
cated; however, the results bring up am interest- 
ing ethical consideration. 

As originally conceived, this was viewed as & 
low risk experiment. The results now indicate that 
simple reassurance and encouragement, instead 
of creating a self-fulfilling prophesy, might have 
served in some way to reduce the chances of sut- 
cess. A replication of the experiment must now 
be viewed as having at least moderate risk for the 
Ss involved. 

The results of this study should serve to wart 
counselors who use simple reassurance that there 
is at least a possibility that the outcome might 
not be in the direction they anticipate. 1 
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Using Students’ Notes to Examine the Role 
of the Individual Learner in Acquiring 


Meaningful Subject Matter’ 


MICHAEL J. A. HOWE, University of Alberta 


ABSTRACT 


In meaningful learning tasks the acquisition process is influenced by the way in which the individual learner 
interprets and encodes the material. Early attempts to recall written materials largely determine subsequent re- 
tention, even when the learner’s errors are corrected. To provide an indication of how information was interpreted 
and encoded by learners, adult students were asked to write notes on a meaningful prose extract they heard, and 
they were later asked to attempt recall. Whereas the meaningful items recorded in a subject's notes had a .34 prob- 
ability of recall one week later, items not recorded in notes were recalled on only .047 of occasions, suggesting that 
the notes learners make provide a useful indication of the products of individual encoding processes in meaningful 


verbal learning and memory. 


PSYCHOLOGISTS have long known that what 
a person learns and remembers from a situation 
in which he is exposed to meaningful information 
depends to a great extent upon qualities of the 
individual learner (1, 8). The individual con- 
fronted with a meaningful situation interprets it 
in terms of his personal “frame of reference,” and 
an encoded version of his interpretation is drawn 
Upon for subsequent recall. Ausubel’s (2) princi- 
ple that “the most important single factor influ- 
encing learning is what the learner already 
ows” is clearly consistent with this view. 
Miller (7) observed that the process by which 
People translate information into their “own 
p ” plays an important role in perception and 
earning. Research such as Allport and Postman’s 
Study of rumor (1) indicates that the individual 
coding processes may go well beyond such lin- 
guistic transformations. It seems that substantial 
Sci in the meaning of materials may oceur, 
nA BA ae Aes of individual interpreting 
eee unction re een 
in dividuals s May vary greatly 
ee there is little doubt that what the learner 
rol ow brings to the situation has an important 
D In influencing the course of the acquisition 
a Se. Kay (6) described a study which exam- 
tre oes of adult learners in a 7-trial task 
required recall of meaningful prose passages. 


The experiment continued over 7 weekly sessions, 
on each of which the subjects attempted recall 
and then listened to the correct passage. This 
procedure, which involves repeated presentation 
of the correct material, would seem to offer ex- 
cellent opportunities for subjects to correct their 
imperfect retention, yet Kay found that there was 
no week-to-week improvement, and that from one 
session to the next the students tended to recall 
very accurately what they had themselves repro- 
duced on the previous recall trial. Items repro- 
duced on one trial, even if incorrect, were much 
more likely to be recalled on subsequent trials 
than previously non-recalled items, despite the re- 
peated presentations of the latter as part of the 
correct passage. The results of a later study by 
Howe (5) substantially support Kay’s (6) find- 
ings. 

An explanation of Kay’s results that is consist- 
ent with the earlier studies of the role of the indi- 
vidual in learning situations is that a person’s 
reproductions draw upon a very stable encoded 
version of the original as interpreted by himself. 
This is clearly beneficial if retention is correct, 
but the fact that incorrect retention is equally 
liable to resist alteration provides evidence sup- 
porting Skinner’s (8) emphasis upon the avoid- 
ance of errors at early stages in a learning task. 

The apparent stability and importance for sub- 
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sequent learning of the products of the original 
interpreting and encoding processes indicates a 
need for their closer examination. Just how does 
whatever the learner brings to the situation inter- 
act with the learning materials to determine the 
outcome? It would clearly be desirable to exam- 
ine the relationship between the coded version 
and what is subsequently recalled. A useful ap- 
proximation to direct observation of the produc- 
tions of Ss’ encoding processes might be provided 
by asking subjects to take notes on the meaning- 
ful prose materials to which they attend. The 
notes might give some indication of how the mate- 
rial was perceived and interpreted by each indi- 
vidual, and it would therefore be useful to examine 
the relationships between the subjects’ notes and 
their later attempts at recall. 


Method 


Subjects and Materials, There were twenty-six 
undergraduate subjects, who participated as a 
single group during class time. The prose passage 
was a 160-word extract from a modern novel, Saul 
Bellow’s “Henderson the Rain King,” which was 
read at a rate of ninety words per minute. The 
passage contains a number of separate events and 
descriptions and was chosen because although 
highly meaningful its contents were likely to be 
unfamiliar to all subjects, and because there was 
little possibility of an S making correct guesses 
about the content of non-retained parts of the pas- 
sage on the basis of memory for the beginning. 


Procedure. The subjects listened to the recorded 
passage after reading the following instructions: 


You will hear a prose passage, about 200 
words long. On some later occasion I may ask 
you to see how much of it you can recall. 

This is what you should do: Listen to the 
passage, and while you are listening make 
notes on it, using this sheet of paper. The 
passage will be read at normal speed, so you 
will probably not be able to make a verbatim 
record. Try to keep your notes brief, using 
few words, but getting down what seem to 
you to be the important elements in the pas- 
sage; that is, try to make a fairly accurate 
record of the meaning, but keep your notes 
brief, and don’t worry about the precise 
wording and phraseology of the passage. Do 
not go on writing more than 30 seconds after 
the passage ends. 


The subjects were assured that their perform- 
ance would be considered anonymous and confi- 
dential, and would not be used in any way for 
personal evaluation or grading. One week later, 
they were asked to attempt written recall of the 
prose extract. 


: Measurement of Meaningful Recall. The main 
intention of the scoring procedure was to meas- 


ure the meaningful contents of notes and recall 
attempts. Following the procedure of a previous 
study by the author (5), which in turn used ideas 
suggested by Cofer (4) the 160-word passage was 
divided into twenty segments of approximately 
equal length. Segments were judged to be cor- 
rectly reproduced if the essential content was 
transmitted. Written guidelines were provided, 
giving examples of acceptable reproductions. For 
example, one segment was “in came a man from 
the back of the house,” and the scoring instruc- 
tions specified that a recall attempt which pro- 
vided at least the equivalent of “a man came in” 
would be judged correct. 


The product-moment correlation between scores 
assigned by two judges provided a measure of the 
reliability of scoring. The correlation, r = +.84, 
indicates that the reliability of the meaningful 
recall measure was satisfactorily high for the pur- 
poses of the present study. A further indication 
of reliability was obtained by examining the level 
of agreement between judges in scoring the indi- 
vidual segments for each person’s reproductions, 
On a mean of 93.5 percent of occasions (range = 
75%-100%) the two judges provided the same 
score (reproduced/not reproduced) for meaning- 
ful reproduction of individual segments, which 
further suggests that measurement was ade- 
quately reliable. 


Results 


The mean number of segment items reproduced 
in the subjects’ notes was 10.88 out of 20 (SD = 
3.62). Mean recall was 4.08 items (SD = 2.39). 
The average number of items that appeared in 
both notes and recall attempts was 3.65, and the 
mean number that were reproduced in neither was 
8.23. Thus the mean probability that a subject 
would recall an item that appeared in his written 
notes was .34, whereas the probability of recall- 
ing an item that was not in the notes was .047. 


The mean number of words appearing in the 
notes that were taken was 32.81, and the mean 
number of words used in recall attempts was 
50.73. There was a significant correlation between 
meaningful recall of the segment items and ver- 
batim recall (number of words correctly recalled) ; 
r= +.87 (p < 01). 

On the hypothesis that an “efficient” note-tak- 
ing strategy was one in which the maximum num- 
ber of units was communicated in the minimum 
number of words, the correlation was calculated 
between this ratio 

number of items reproduced in notes, 
number of words in notes Te 
and meaningful recall. The correlation is statisti- 
cally significant, r = +.53 (p < .05). 


Discussion 
The very low probability of a meaningful item 


4 
ay 
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not appearing in a subject’s notes being subse- 
quently recalled correctly suggests that the notes 
which are made provide a useful indication of 
how the materials are processed and encoded, 
although it is conceivable that the activity of note 
writing per se makes a contribution to later re- 
tention that is additional to the effects of the en- 
coding processes that precede the production of 
notes. In fact, it is impossible to determine to 
what extent the relationship between the contents 
of a person’s notes and the contents of recall indi- 
cates on the one hand that the notes made are a 
measure of the products of encoding processes that 
determine recall, and on the other hand that note- 
a directly affects subsequent retention and 
recall. 

In showing that the contents of recall attempts 
are largely determined by the first reproduction 
(which in the case of the present study takes the 
form of the notes) the present findings agree with 
those of Kay (6) and Howe (5). It is interesting 
to note that there is a significant positive correla- 
tion between the “efficiency” of note-taking, as 
defined above, and the success of subsequent recall 
attempts, despite the presumed individual differ- 
ences in what constitutes the most efficacious note- 
taking strategies for individual subjects. 

The results of the present experiment suggest 
that further and more detailed investigation mak- 
ing use of notes made by students as a way of 
attempting to examine the relationships between 
learning and individual coding processes would 
be justified. For instance, it would be interesting 
to explore individual differences in note-taking, 
and to examine the effects of different note-tak- 
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ing strategies upon subsequent recall of meaning- 
ful materials. 

In conclusion, it appears that learning studies 
requiring students to make notes upon meaning- 
ful verbal subject matter may provide ways of 
examining the roles of individual learners in the 
course of the acquisition process. 
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Sensory-Feedback Modes as Determinants of 


Learning and Memory’ 


HARVEY M. SUSSMAN and KARL U. SMITH 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


ABSTRACT 


The role of sensory feedback factors in determining learning and memory was investigated in terms of the 
effects of four different modes of movement control of sensory input on memory of stimulus patterns—i.e., (1) vis- 
ual tracking of the pattern without manual control, (2) parallel pursuit tracking of the pattern with a hand-con- 
trolled visual cursor, (3) opposed pursuit tracking of the stimulus pattern with a hand-controlled visual cursor, and 
(4) compensatory negative feedback tracking in which the subject observed only the error of tracking the stimulus 
pattern. Results indicated that mode of sensory feedback control of sensed input of stimulus patterns during learn- 
ing determined immediate memory, and that memory was superior for modes of feedback control in which the 
pattern of stimulation and of movement could be compared. The main conclusion was that the processes of active 
and passive learning and their role in determining learning and memory are specifiable and predictable as variable 


forms of movement-controlled sensory feedback. 


THIS EXPERIMENT has studied learning 
and memory in terms of its sensory-feedback 
determinants. The aim of the experiment was to 
determine if the modes of feedback control of 
sensory stimuli during learning could influence 
the degree of recall of the space-time pattern of 
these stimuli. The hypothesis guiding design of 
the study was that learning is determined by the 
direct sensory-feedback effects of active move- 
ment and that the extent of learning and of 
memory depends on the modes of such feedback 
regulation of sensed input (2). In the experi- 
ment, we have measured the variations in repro- 
duction of a space-time pattern of a perceived 
and tracked visual stimulus in relation to man- 
ual and visual control of this pattern and to the 
mode of the manual feedback control. 


Method 


This experiment applied tracking or experi- 
mental cybernetic methods to analysis of motor- 
sensory learning, using a laboratory hybrid-com- 
puter system to control the modes and conditions 
of sensory-feedback control under study. Figure 
1 illustrates the computer system used to control 
manual—visual and visual modes of learning. As 
shown in the diagrams in the lower part of the 
figure, the subject’s task consisted of using a 
strain-gauge hand control, consisting of a spring- 
bronze wand, to control an oscillograph feed- 
back display. Lateral movements of the hand 
control caused compliant lateral movements of 
the second channel of the oscillograph display. 
This control was achieved by: (1) transducing 
the hand motion by means of the strain-gauge 
sensor, (2) amplifying this analog signal, (3) 
converting this analog signal to digital form by 
an analog-digital converter, (4) programming 
the digital computer for feedback control and 
response measurement, (5) reconverting the pro- 
grammed digital signal to analog form, (6) am- 


plifying this de signal, and (7) using the ampli- 
fied signal to actuate the feedback signal of the 
oscillograph. 


The experiment required producing four modes 
or conditions of control of sensory-feedback of 
the stimulus wave pattern displayed on the oscil- 
lograph. As shown in Figure 1, these four modes 
consisted of: (a) parallel pursuit or following 
of the stimulus wave pattern displayed on the 
oscillograph; (b) opposed pursuit or following 
of the stimulus wave; (c) compensatory track- 
ing of the stimulus pattern so that only the error 
of the tracking was displayed and observed; (d) 
visual observation only of the stimulus wave 
pattern. The hybrid-computer system was pro- 
grammed to generate the wave pattern that was 
tracked. Thirty seconds after the tracking tasks 
were carried out, the subject was required to 
reproduce or project the stimulus wave pattern 
both spatially and temporally. As indicated in 
the upper part of Figure 2, this reproduction 
had to be made actively with the hand control 
and the reproduced wave pattern was observed 
on the feedback display. The stimulus wave pat- 
terns were randomized variable sine waves of 
the sort pictured in Figure 2, and were varied 
from trial to trial. All were of 15 seconds in 
duration. 


In the pursuit tracking mode, the subject 
viewed the target wave form on the third oscil- 
lograph channel and simultaneously tracked its 
temporal-spatial patterning on the second chan- 
nel. At the signal to begin the memory tracking 
trial, the subject reproduced the wave form he 
had just followed. 


In the opposed tracking mode, the subject had 
to track the reverse of the target wave and thus 
executed the opposite but symmetrical wave form 
while watching the target wave, The subject 
matched the temporal rate but reversed the spa- 
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FIGURE 2.—Randomized variable sine waves 


FIGURE 1.—Top: The four learning modes illustrated in terms of oscillograph records of the feedback displayer which 
the subjects saw and controlled. Bottom: Components of the hybrid-computer system used to control learning feedback 
modes, to make response measurements, ‘and to automate different phases of the experiment by computer programming. 


tial direction of the target during practice, In the 
memory half of the trial, the subject attempted 
to reproduce the actual target wave. 

‘ In the compensatory tracking mode, the sub- 
ject had to position the oscillograph pen under 
a center null point. By compensating for the 
pen’s movements, the subject performed the 
exact wave form required for the subsequent 
Memory tracking trial. However, due to the na- 
ture of this type of tracking task, the subject 
never viewed the actual wave form. The opera- 
tional feedback in this instance consisted of a 
non-informative feedback error trace of the 
tracking performance. The subject's only infor- 
mation source was the reactive feedback of his 
hand manipulating the transducer in the re- 
ie motion paths. Again, the exact form of 
a aoe had to be reproduced in the memory 


mre fourth learning mode consisted only of ob- 
> Beit the stimulus pattern without using hand 
ead in the practice trials. In the memory 
b ials, this stimulus pattern had to be reproduced 
y Manual control as in the other memory trials. 
by a experimental observations were automated 
ve eans of the computer system, which was pro- 
“ie ed for: (1) warning subjects of calibra- 
procedures at the beginning of trials, (2) the 


calibration procedures, (3) warning of the begin- 
ning of a trial, (4) trial timing, (5) producing 
the feedback modes used, (6) varying the target 
wave, (7) measuring the memory of response 
error in memory trials, and (8) analyzing and 
tabulating the response measurements. In meas- 
uring the error of response in the memory trials, 
the computer compared the wave pattern repro- 
duced by the hand-motion transducer with that 
generated during the specific learning trial that 
had just been tracked and measured this differ- 
ence in digital voltage values. Since the sampling 
rate used was 128 samples per second, that num- 
ber of error measurements was made each sec- 
ond. These measures were averaged to 5-second 
mean values, and at the end of the series of trials 
on each subject were punched out on paper tape. 

The experiment used a mixed experimental de- 
sign which encompassed two groups of six sub- 
jects each that differed only by sex and three 
repeated measures—i.e., the four learning modes 
previously described, five learning and related 
memory trials under each tra cking mode, and 
three measurement periods within each memory 
trial. Only the error of performance during the 
memory tests was measured. The subject, how- 
ever, was not informed of the fact that no meas- 
urements were made during the actual learning 
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phase of each practice period preceding the mem- 
ory test. The order of learning modes was varied 
by subject for the twelve subjects. 


Results 


The main results deal with the differences in 
error in the memory tests for each tracking mode. 
The means for the visual pursuit, manual—visual 
pursuit, opposed pursuit, and compensatory track- 
ing modes were 32.1, 32.5, 37.5, and 40.7 respec- 
tively. Neuman-Keuls range tests (3) indicated 
that only the compensatory mode differed from the 
other tracking modes. That is, there was no real 
difference between the visual, parallel, and op- 
posed pursuit modes of tracking. The compensa- 
tory mode was the poorest learning mode of the 
four tested. 

A 5-way analysis of variance was carried out 
on the data. In addition to the means for learning 
modes, which were found to be significant at the 
.05 level, the means for measurement periods 
within trials also were significantly different from 
one another. Between the beginning and ending 
of each trial, memory became poorer largely as 
a result of poor timing of the reproduced wave. 
As given trials proceeded, the subject would get 
either further and further behind or more and 
more ahead of the true pattern of the stimulus 
wave. Memory level did not differ significantly 
from trial to trial. This indicates that although 
the amount learned may have improved from trial 
to trial, this improvement did not show up sig- 
nificantly in the dynamic memory tests used. The 
means for the male and female groups also were 
not significantly different from one another. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


The findings confirm the hypothesis in terms 
of which the experiment was designed, namely, 
that memory level is governed by the mode of 
dynamic control of sensory input during practice. 
The finding was that a purely visual or percep- 
tual mode of practice and learning was just as 
good as the active modes, and significantly better 
than a compensatory or negative-feedback mode 
of tracking. To us there is no great mystery in 
this finding inasmuch as eye movements are every 
bit as efficient as other dynamic modes of behav- 
ior in providing dynamic feedback in tracking 
space-time stimulus patterns, and thus in deter- 
mining their reproduction in memory, Perceptual 
modes of learning can be as effective for memory 
as other modes of learning if dynamic learning is 
required. 

The experiment evaluates the old problems of 
active and passive learning in a new way by the- 
oretically defining the factors of activity and pas- 
sivity in terms of modes of movement control of 
sensory feedback during learning. In the feed- 
back interpretation, there are many modes of 
passive and active movement control of stimulus 


input and selection possible. Particular modes of 
such feedback control, as contrasted to general 
factors of activity and passivity, are the critical 
determinants of memory. 

The experiment constitutes a test of the valid- 
ity of so-called servomechanism models as the 
basis of learning and memory. In such models, 
error in compensatory negative-feedback control 
is assumed to represent a general condition in 
which error detection functions as a negative re- 
inforcing factor for learning and memory. The 
results found here suggest that compensatory neg- 
ative feedback control may represent the poorest 
mode of sensory control for memory, just as it 
may represent a limited condition of accurate per- 
formance in tracking (1). Compensatory learning 
even when providing an effective condition of 
tracking is poor in providing a known spatial 
record of the movement of both the target and the 
learner, and hence is particularly poor in defining 
memory. 

In general, the results define a series of dynamic 
determinants of motor learning and memory 
which have not been considered in past associa- 
tive and reinforcing views of learning. Memory 
reproduction, as well as learning, involves a per- 
formance matrix, wherein both immediate feed- 
back and time-spanned feed-forward control of 
response occurs. The modes of operational control 
of motorsensory feedback can affect performance 
and acquisition during learning, as well, as per- 
formance and retention in memory. The optimal 
modes of feedback control in both learning and 
memory are those which provide maximum ob- 
servable space and time compliance between move- 
ment and sensory input during learning and, in 
addition, make possible the accumulation of a spa- 
tial record of response in memory. Effective learn- 
ing increases the spans of space and time over 
which the learned movement can be projected or 
predicted. However, in memory reproduction, the 
necessity for immediate feedback control of move- 
ment is not eliminated. Rather, the time spans 
of motorsensory feedback control can be length- 
ened if the task is spatially structured so that 4 
memory record of the pattern of movement can 
be established and thus projected in future time. 
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A Note on the Validity of the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAI) 


ERNESS B. BRODY, Rutgers University 


ABSTRACT 


F Student teachers who scored high on the MTAI were rated more favorably by secondary school students who 
did not plan to attend college than by students who planned to attend college. The teachers who scored low on the 
MTAI were rated more favorably by their college-bound students. 


RESEARCH that has attempted to predict 
teacher effectiveness using the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory (MTAI) has not always pro- 
duced consistent results, e.g., Getzels and Jack- 
son (2). One possible reason for this lack of con- 
sistency in results is suggested in a study by Della 
Piana and Gage (1). They found that scores on 
the MTAI were positively correlated with ratings 
of teacher effectiveness of elementary pupils clas- 
sified as affectively oriented and not significantly 
correlated for those pupils classified as cognitively 
oriented. 

In the present study the MTAI was used as a 
measure of teacher effectiveness in a manner con- 
gruent with its use by Della Piana and Gage (1), 
i, e., as a measure predicting success with certain 
types of pupils and not with others. 


Method 


Subjects were sixteen male and twenty-five 
female student teachers attending Rutgers Uni- 
versity. Each of these student teachers was rated 
by their secondary school students in two of their 
classes, Thus, 1,863 secondary school students also 
participated as subjects in the study. 


Procedure 


Male student teachers with MTAI scores > 19 
and female student teachers with scores > 55 
RE assigned to an above median MTAI group 
f =18). All other student teachers were assigned 

0 alow MTAI group (N=23). 
pp ccondary school students were classified into 
mie groups: (1) those students who stated they 
Pe to attend a 2- or 4-year college (college- 
ellk ) and (2) those who did not plan to attend 

ege (non-college-bound) . 

eae of each teacher were obtained, i.e., each 
rated “hin two of the student teacher’s classes 
oor) im on a 5-point scale (1=Excellent, 5= 
tien ee Each student teacher was then assigned 
Pe Scores: first, the mean (X) rating as- 
mean di R him by all of his students; second, a 
tracting erence rating. This was obtained by sub- 
sti dates mean rating for non-college-bound 
students rom the mean rating of college-bound 
S. Thus, negative mean difference ratings 


indicated that a student teacher was rated more 
favorably by his college-bound than by his non- 
college-bound students. 

It was expected that college-bound students 
would be more cognitively oriented than non-col- 
lege-bound students. Accordingly, following Della 
Piana and Gage (1), it was expected that student 
teachers who scored high on the MTAI would be 
rated more favorably by non-college-bound than 
by college-bound students. 


Results and Discussion 


The mean of the mean ratings assigned to stu- 
dent teachers who scored high on the MTAI was 
2.62 and the mean for those who scored low was 
2.51. These means were not significantly different 
(t=.81, p<.05). 

The mean of the mean difference ratings for 
student teachers who scored high on the MTAI 
was +.12; thus indicating that these teachers 
received more favorable ratings from their non- 
college-bound students. For those teachers who 
scored low on the MTAI, the mean of the mean 
difference ratings was —.11. This indicates that 
these teachers were rated more favorably by their 
college-bound students. These means are signifi- 
cantly different (t=2.52, p<.05). 

These results extend the earlier finding of Della 
Piana and Gage (1) to a secondary school popu- 
lation. Student teachers who score high on the 
MTAI tend to be more effective with non-college- 
bound students who are, presumably, affectively 
oriented. Those teachers who score low on this 
test tend to be more effective with college-bound 
students who are, presumably, more cognitively 
oriented. 

These results seem to suggest the importance 
of considering the type of pupil with whom a par- 
ticular kind of teacher might be most effective. 
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Mental Ability, School Achievement, and Language | 
Arts Achievement in the Prediction of Delinquency 


BETTY RUTH RAYGOR 
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ABSTRACT 


A random sample of delinquent and non-delinquent ninth-grade boys and girls drawn from a statewide popu- 
lation of 11,329 were compared on high school rank, language arts achievement, and general ability with a group 
of “disturbed” delinquents and “disturbed” non-delinquent ninth-grade students in the state of Minnesota. The lat- 


ter two groups were selected by their primed scores on scal 


les 4 (Psychopathic deviate), 8 (Schizophrenia), and 9 


(Hypomania) of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. These scales had been shown to be related to 
delinquency. The results of this study suggest that High School Rank, when combined with the “delinquency prone 
rating from the MMPI, will improve the prediction of delinquency for both boys and girls, and the Cooperative 
English Test will enhance the prediction of delinquency for girls. 


THE PREDICTION of delinquency has been a 
perplexing problem to individuals working in the 
area of delinquency. Unfortunately most studies 
on delinquency have been done after the fact (1, 
2, 8, 4, 7). In 1947 and 1954 Professors Hathaway 
and Monachesi (5, 6) conducted longitudinal stud- 
ies in which data was collected before the students 
reached the age in which delinquency rises rap- 
idly. Using the Minnesota Multiphasic Personal- 
ity Inventory, they found that scales 4 (Psy- 
chopathic deviate) ; 8 (Schizophrenia) ; and 9 
(Hypomania) would increase the prediction of 
delinquency. Thus elevated scores 4, 8, 9 of the 
MMPI are sometimes referred to as the “delin- 
quency prone” scale. 


Problem and Procedure 


The purpose of this study was to examine dif- 
ferences in measured ability, school achievement, 
and language arts achievement between groups 
of “disturbed” (‘delinquent prone”) students who 
later became delinquent and students who did 
not become delinquent. Both groups were com- 
pared with groups of randomly selected delin- 
quents and non-delinquents. _ 

This study utilized samples drawn from a larger 
study by Hathaway and Monachesi (6) in which 
11,329 ninth-grade girls and boys from Minne- 
sota were tested with the MMPI, and information 
was gathered on these subjects in relation to lan- 
guage arts achievement, as measured by the Co- 


operative English Test; general ability, as meas- 
ured by the American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination; general school achieve- 
ment, as measured by eleventh-grade High School 
Rank; family socioeconomic status, personality 
evaluation by teachers and others, police records, 
and other factors. These students’ careers were 
followed up for a period of 4 to 6 years. 

From this population a random sample of ap- 
proximately one hundred delinquents and one hun- 
dred non-delinquents of each sex was drawn. T 
this sample was returned to the original subjec 
pool, and a sample of approximately one hundr 
“disturbed” (delinquent prone) delinquents ges 
one hundred “disturbed” (delinquent prone) er 
delinquents was selected. The “disturbed bee 
gory in this study constituted students who hat 
“primed” scores (more than two standard a 
ations about the mean) on Scales 4, 8, or 9 of th 
MMPI. The “disturbed” or “delinquency pele 
category is made on the basis of Professors Ha 
away and Monachesi’s study (5). d 

The “primed” score was used as Hathaway 2 
and Monachesi (5) found that as these scores ee 
creased, the level of prediction went up. Hower 
by using only “primed” scores, the total numb A 
of girls in the “disturbed” category was sixty- in 
Thus, the study included the entire population i k 
this instance. Only cases with complete data av: 
able were used. Invalid MMPI’s were omi 
from the study. delir- 

Delinquents were sorted into the four e 
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Table 1.—High School Rank Percentiles of Samples of Boys and Girls from Minnesota High Schools 


e a e e 
= Random Random Disturbed Disturbed 
Delinquent Non-Delinquent Delinguent Non-Delinquent 
Boys Girls yS Gir irls Boys Girls 
n n 10 107 
x 29.52 4h.05 4.55 63.49 27.75 38.30 0.03 50.34 
sd 20.80 27.0 47.07 27h 21.63 26.63 26.72 27.22 


quency categories designed by Hathaway and 
Monachesi (5). Only the two more serious cate- 
gories were used for the boys. Three categories 
were used for the girls because it was felt that 
minor delinquent behavior on the part of girls 
is considered by society to be more serious than 
the same behavior on the part of boys, and since 
there were not as many delinquent girls, a more 
lenient definition was necessary to get an adequate 
sample. The sample was divided into the follow- 
ing classifications, (1) random delinquent, (2) 
random non-delinquent, (3) “disturbed” delin- 
quent, and (4) “disturbed” non-delinquent. Com- 
parisons using all possible combinations were 
made by means of the t-tests. 


Results 


The high school percentile ranks of boys and 
girls are presented in Table 1. The boys and girls 
in the random non-delinquent group obtained the 
highest mean high school rank (HSR) (boys 
44.55, girls 68.49). The boys and girls in the “dis- 
turbed” non-delinquent group obtained the next 
highest mean HSR (boys 40.03, girls 50.84). The 
group of boys and girls obtaining the lowest HSR 
were the “disturbed” delinquent group (boys 
27.75, girls 38.30). 

The mean high school rank for girls is much 
higher than for boys. In fact, the mean HSR for 
random delinquent girls is almost identical to the 
mean HSR for random non-delinquent boys, 


Table 2.—Group Comparisons of High School Rank Percentiles of Samples of Minnesota High School Boys 


and Girls 
Groups Compared Difference _ & 

Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Random non-delinquent 15.03 19.44 Wado 5.10 
vs. random delinquent 
Random delinquent vs. 1.77 5.75 -38 Me 
disturbed delinquent 
Disturbed non-delinquent 10.51 6.29 gee 1.65 
vs. random delinquent 
Random non-delinquent 16.80 25419 1.833 Ain 
vs. disturbed delinguent 
Random non-delinquent W52 13.34 Le a 
vs. disturbed non-delinquent 
Disturbed non-delinquent 12.28 12.04 3.61% 2.85% 


Vs. disturbed delinquent 


* = significant abt 00 


žk- significant at .OL 
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Table 3.—ACE Scores of Samples of Minnesota High School Boys and Girls 


Girls 


Se 


a — ———————————————————8—O“OB@"”' 


Randem Random 
Delinquent Non-Delin 
Boys Girls Boys 
n 99 98 100 
x 87.59 90.70 92.56 
sc 23.61 22.09 22.29 


Disturbed Disturbed 

nent Delinguent Non=Del. e 
Boys Girls Boys irls 
99 66 108 107 
86.20 88.27 83.69 87 luk 
23,250" 23,1908 27.71, = 24.88 


The results for boys and girls on HSR in the 
different groups are very similar. In Table 2 
group comparisons on the mean high school rank, 
show significant differences for both boys and 
girls at the .01 level between the following groups: 
the random non-delinquent and the random de- 
linquent; the random non-delinquent and the “dis- 
turbed” delinquent; the “disturbed” non-delin- 
quent and the “disturbed” delinquent. There was 
also a significant difference at the .01 level for 
girls between the random non-delinquent and the 
“disturbed” non-delinquent and for boys between 
the “disturbed” non-delinquent and the random 
delinquents. 


Thus we see that the non-delinquent in both 
random and “disturbed” groups had a signifi- 
cantly higher high school rank than any of the 
delinquent groups. The non-delinquent groups also 
showed greater variability in high school rank. 

The means and standard deviations of the ACE 
scores for boys and girls are shown in Table 3. 
The random non-delinquents have the highest 
mean score (boys 92.56, girls 96.34) while the 
random delinquents have the next highest mean 
score (boys 87.59, girls 90.70). The “disturbed” 
delinquents have a mean ACE of (boys 86.20, girls 
88.27) which is just slightly higher than the “dis- 
turbed” non-delinquents whose mean score is boys 
83.69, girls 87.44. 


The group comparisons in Table 4 show that 
the random non-delinquent boys and girls have 
significantly higher scores than the “disturbed” 
non-delinquents. These results are significant at 
the .01 level. This suggests that personality diffi- 
culties rather than delinquency is associated with 
lower ability. 


Significance at the .05 level on the t-test was 
found between the random delinquents and the 
“disturbed” non-delinquents for both boys and 
girls. In comparing the boys and girls on ACE, one 
finds great similarity in the results. Both groups 
show a significant difference between random de- 
linquents and “disturbed” non-delinquents. 


In general, the results on the ACE are in keep- 


Table 4.—Group Comparisons of ACE of Samples of Min- 
nesota High School Girls and Boys 


Difference b 
Boys Giris Boys Ciris 


SSS SS eee 
Random non-delinquent 
vs. random delingment 4.97 5.64} 1.52 1,70 


Groups Compared 


Random delinquent vs. 
disturbed delinquent 1.39 2.43 oh2 68 


Disturbed non-delinqent 


vs. random delinquent “93.90. =3.26 1.08 98 


Random non-delinquent 


vs. disturbed delincuent 6.38 8.07 1.97% 211% 
Random non-delinquent 
vs. disturbed non-delinment 8,87 8.90 2.53» 3.L7¥ 


Disturbed non-delinquent. 2 
vs. disturbed delinquent =-2.51 -.83 270 . 


% -significant at .05 
žž=significant at .01 


ing with the findings of Hathaway and Monaches! 
(5, 6). They indicate that there are no significant 
differences between delinquents and non-delin- 
quents in ability as measured by the ACE, These 
results are supported by the fact that there arè 
no significant differences among the random non- 
delinquent and the random delinquent. However, 
the present study did find a significant difference 
among both girls and boys when the random non 
delinquents were compared with the “disturbed 
delinquents. 


The means and standard deviations for the Co- 
operative English Test Scores for boys and girls 
is presented in Table 5. As in HSR and ACE, the 
random non-delinquent has the highest mean score 
(boys 113.92, girls 146.81) on the Coop English 
Test. The random delinquent is slightly lower will 
a score of boys 107.01, girls 136.13. The boys 
mean scores for the “disturbed” non-delinque? 
and the “disturbed” delinquent are practically the 
same (106.62 and 106.14). However, in these tW° 
groups the mean scores for the girls are the r 
verse of the boys. The “disturbed” delinque” 
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Table 5.—Cooperative English Test Scores of Samplesof Girls and Boys from Minnesota High Schools 


Ss Se Ee 
Random Random Disturbed — Disturbed 
Delinquent Non-Delinguent Delinguent Non-Delinquent 

Eoys Girls Boys Gir Boys Girls Boys Girls 

n 99 98 100 108 99 66 108 107 

z 107.01 136.13 113,92 146.81 106.1) 132.7) 106.62 129.84 

sd 33.91 33.78 35.06 32.10 33.28 35.63 36.70 34.89 


en 


girls have a higher mean score (132.74) than the 
“disturbed” non-delinquents (129.84). 

It is interesting to note the differences in mean 
scores between the boys and girls on the Coop 
English Test. Not only are the girls’ scores much 
higher but the lowest mean score for girls is 
129.84 (“disturbed” non-delinquent), and this 
score is still higher than the highest boys’ score 
which is 113.92 (random non-delinquent). Thus, 
it appears that all groups of girls have higher 
English achievement scores than the boys regard- 
less of the group in which the boys are placed. 

Table 4 compares the various groups of boys 
and girls on the Coop English Test. There were 
no significant differences for boys. Thus, there 
appear to be no significant differences between 
delinquent and non-delinquent boys on achieve- 
ore as measured by the Cooperative English 

est. 


The group comparisons in Table 6 on Coopera- 
tive English Test scores for girls indicate some 
interesting findings. As one would expect, the 
random non-delinquents have significantly higher 
scores than the random delinquents and the ran- 
dom non-delinquents also have higher scores than 
the “disturbed” delinquents. However, the random 
non-delinquents had significantly higher scores 
than the “disturbed” non-delinquents. The signifi- 
cant differences found above are identical to those 
found for girls on ACE and HSR. However, the 
boy’s groups differ markedly, particularly on Coop 
English scores, where there were no significant 
differences between any of the boys’ groups. 


Conclusions 


Significant differences were found, favoring the 
non-delinquent, for both boys and girls on High 


Table 6.—Group Comparisons of English Cooperative Test Scores of Samples of Minnesota High School Girls and 


ys 


Groups Compared 


Differences i 


Boys Girls Boys Girls 
10.6 LL 26535 


Random non-delinquent FL 


vs. random delinquent 


Random delinquent vse 87 
disturbed delinquent 


Disturbed non-delinquent -39 
vs. random delinquent 

Random non-delinquent 7.78 
vs. disturbed delinquent 

Random non-delinquent 7.30 
vs. disturbed non-delinguent 
Disturbed non-delinquent «38 


Vs. disturbed delinquent 


3639 2h 62 
-6.29 08 1.31 
14.07 1.60 2.683 
16.97 1.16 3.70 
-2.90 .10 bh 


% = significant at .O! 


*k= significant at..0l 
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School Rank (Table 1 and 2); ACE (Table 8 
and 4); and Cooperative English Test (Table 5 
and 6) with the exception of the Cooperative Eng- 
lish test for boys in which no significant differ- 
ences were found. When the random non-delin- 
quent was compared with both the “disturbed” 
delinquent and the “disturbed” non-delinquent, a 
significant difference was found in the ACE for 
both boys and girls and significant differences in 
the Cooperative English Test and High School 
Rank for girls. It appears that the “disturbed” 
delinquent and the “disturbed” non-delinquent 
have comparable ability and in the case of girls 
have comparable language arts achievement and 
general school achievement. These results seem 
to indicate that the students with 4, 8, or 9 
“primed” scale scores on the MMPI demonstrate 
many similarities regardless of whether they are 
delinquent or not. Although the “disturbed” non- 
delinquent girls have lower ability and language 
arts achievement scores, they have a significantly 
higher High School Rank than their “disturbed” 
delinquent counterpart. These results tend to sup- 
port the contention that there appears to be a neg- 
ative relationship between delinquency and High 
School Rank. Results suggest that even among the 
delinquents who remain in high school during the 
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eleventh grade there is a negative relationship be- 
tween delinquency and High School Rank. There 
is also some evidence that low school achievement 
is related to personality disorders rather than to 
delinquency, and that disturbed students show 
many similarities, whether they are delinquent or 
not. 
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ABSTRACT 


$ In an attempt to examine the role of the superintendent of schools in negotiations between teachers’ organi- 
zations and boards of education, 272 school districts in twenty-six states were studied. Data collected were ana- 
lyzed to test the relationships between the superintendent's negotiation role and the school district size; and the 


superintendent's negotiation role and superintendent, teacher, and 
conflict exists in the percep’ 


sults show that considerable 


board member satisfaction with that role. Re- 


tion of the superintendent's negotiation role; teachers are 


more satisfied with a non-participant superintendent negotiation role; and board members are more satisfied with 


an advisory superintendent negotiation role. 


š THE EVER-INCREASING practice of collec- 
tive negotiations between teachers’ organizations 
and boards of education has required the super- 
intendent to take a role in these negotiations, 
ranging from mere observer or non-participant to 
negotiator with full authority (8, 9). 

The negotiation role taken by the superintend- 
ent and his behavior in that role as perceived by 
the teachers and board members could be influen- 
tial to his success or failure as an educational 

er. In an attempt to provide empirical evidence 
this area, a study was undertaken to ascertain 
the negotiation role assigned to the superintendent 
and to test the relationship between the negotia- 
tion role and the satisfaction of the negotiating 
parties; the superintendent, the teachers, and the 
board members. 

The study dealt with four basic questions. What 
relationship, if any, is there between the size of 
he school district and the superintendent’s nego- 
tiation role? What relationship, if any, is there 
Bien the negotiation role of the superintendent 
(è the satisfaction of (1) the superintendent, 
) the teachers, and (3) the board members. 

Š While the superintendent can and may play a 
ge tiation role in informal proceedings between 
m {teachers and the board of education regard- 

5 cher welfare and/or personnel policy items, 
ey was concerned with the relationship of 
Sle action to the superintendent’s negotiation 
ting defined and restricted by a written con- 

i ual agreement between the two parties. 

n order to examine these relationships within 


a formal negotiation atmosphere in contrast to 
informal teacher-board discussions, the following 
constraints were imposed, Only those districts re- 
porting to the AASA (American Association of 
School Administrators), AFT (American Federa- 
tion of Teachers), and NEA (National Education 
Association) a negotiated written contract includ- 
ing recognition, negotiation procedures, and pro- 
visions for impasse were considered for the study. 
A total of 272 school districts, representing 
twenty-six states were then selected according to 
the criteria stated. These districts ranged in size 
from 600 to 250,000 pupils. 

The superintendent’s negotiation roles ranged 
from one of full authority to negotiate for the 
board, to one of non-participation and are listed 
in Table 1 with the number of cases reported in 
each role. 

As predicted prior to data collection, the mid- 
dleman, (role 3) or advisor to both parties was 
the most frequent role assigned. This middleman 
assignment is due in large part to the historic 
positions of the NEA (4) and AASA (1). The 
dearth of superintendents in roles 1 and 2 may 
reflect current teacher opinion that they can them- 
selves be effective spokesmen and do not want 
or need superintendents as intermediaries to the 
board. The infrequency of occurrence of role 6 
along with findings reported later in this article, 
indicate that board members, in many cases, do 
not want to delegate much authority to superin- 
tendents but would rather control the power to 
act, using the superintendent in an advisory 
capacity. 
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Table 1.—Negotiation Role of the Superintendent 


SS 
-/ eee ee cS 


Role 1 Non-participant in negotiations 1 
Role 2 Advisor to the Teachers' Organization only 0 
Role 3 Advisor to both the Teacher's Organization and 

The Board of Education 109 
Role 4 Advisor to the Board only 48 
Role 5 Negotiator for the Board with limited authority 79 
Role 6 Negotiator for the Board with full authority 14 


The data for the study were collected from five 
participants to negotiations within each of the 
selected districts. 


In addition to the superintendent, two board 
member negotiators and two teacher representa- 
tive negotiators were randomly selected to par- 
ticipate from each district. 


All respondents were asked informational ques- 
tions regarding negotiations within the district 
including a forced-choice question on the negoti- 
ation role of the superintendent and the basis for 
this assignment, i.e., contract provision, board 
policy, board minutes, etc. The major portion of 
the questionnaire consisted of a number of state- 
ments developed according to Guttman’s (6) rec- 
ommendations for scale construction and pre- 
sented to the respondents on the basis of a 5-point 
forced-choice scale reflecting a continuum of feel- 
ings from one of total satisfaction to one of total 
dissatisfaction. In this manner each respondent 
could be graded on a unidimensional scale of sat- 
isfaction as it pertained to the superindendent’s 
negotiation role performance. 


In the collection and analysis of the data, it 
quickly became evident that differences in role 
perception existed on the part of superintendents, 
teachers, and board members. The tabulation in 
Table 2 shows the extent of this conflict. 


To assign the negotiation role in each district, 
the consensus of the three parties was used in 
categories one, two, and three. In those cases fall- 
ing in categories four and five, the role assign- 
ment was judged, according to priority order, to 
be the role agreed on by (1) the majority of 
respondents, (2) a plurality of the respondents 
including the superintendent, or (8) the role 
agreed on by the board members. 


The occurrence of such widespread conflict in 
role perception is of utmost importance to the 
three parties to the school negotiation scene. In 
order to lend stability to the bargaining situa- 
tion as well as enhance the chance of positive out- 
comes, all parties ought to agree, regardless of 
the role chosen, on the role definition. Acceptance 
and understanding of the superintendent’s nego- 
tiation role will allow a more complete use of the 
superintendent in negotiations and less misunder- 
standing of actions taken. 


The data regarding the variables of school dis- 
trict size and the negotiation role of the super- 
intendent were then subjected to the analysis 0 
variance technique and a correlation coefficient 
was obtained. Because of the inconsequential num- 
ber of cases in roles one, two, and six, only the 
data pertaining to roles three through five were 
used in this tabulation. 


Table 2.—Superintendent Negotiation Role Perception Conflict 


— eee 


Ẹ All parties in agreement 22% 
IL Superintendent and Board Members in 
agreement 23% 
III Superintendent, one Board Member, one 
Teacher in agreement 6% 
IV Superintendent and Teachers in agreement 21% 
Vv All parties in disagreement with the 
Superintendent 28% 


Ol —— 
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As can be seen in Table 3, these data proved 
to be significant beyond the .05 level with respect 
to both the f ratio (5) and Fisher’s (5) transfor- 
mation of the coefficient of correlation. This up- 
holds the hypothesis that there is a significant 
relationship between the superintendent’s nego- 
tiation role and the size of the school district. The 
relationship between the variables is such that 
superintendents in smaller school districts are 
perceived to have less authority in negotiations 
and in the larger school districts they are per- 
ceived to have greater authority. 

The data collected from superintendent ques- 
tionnaires were subjected to Guttman Scaling (2) 
in order to arrive at a satisfaction rating for each 
superintendent. In addition, to eliminate any pos- 
sible distortion because of role perception conflict, 
the data were analyzed twice. In the first analysis 
all cases were used, and in the second analysis 
only those cases were used in which there was 
district consensus with regard to the superintend- 
ent’s role. As can be seen from Table 4, neither 
analysis indicated the existence of a significant 
relationship between the variables. 


Table 3.—Superintendent’s Role and Size of School District 


Further analysis of the data, however, did re- 
veal an increasing mean satisfaction for super- 
intendents as the negotiation authority rose. 
Although a trend is apparent, the absence of a 
significant relationship may be partially explained 
by the amount of role perception conflict present 
and perhaps also by other factors affecting the 
superintendent's satisfaction. 

The data collected from teacher representative 
respondents showed a significant relationship be- 
tween the satisfaction of teachers and the super- 
intendent’s negotiation role. Using all cases, the 
analysis in Table 5 shows an f ratio beyond the 
.01 level of significance. The table further shows 
a comparison of the means via Duncan’s Multiple 
Range Test (7). Means that are not underlined 
by the same line are to be considered significantly 
different. 

The data show that teachers are significantly 
more satisfied when the superintendent is a non- 
participant to negotiations, less satisfied when he 
is in an advisory role to the board, and dissatis- 
fied when he has authority for negotiations, These 
findings suggest the proposition that teachers 


S.S. 


*Between Variance 84,927 .538 
Within Variance 3,245,140.039 
Total Variance 3,330,067.577 


df M.S. £ 

2 42,463.769 3.049% 
233 13,927 .639 
235 


e 


8 Coefficient of Correlation r = .16* 


* 
Significant beyond the .05 level 


Table 4.—Superintendent Satisfaction with Negotiation Role 


SoSo 


df M.S. £ 


eee SS ee 


A. _Ali Cases 


tases 
Between Variance 55.964 
Within Variance 2,516,768 
Total Variance 2,572.733 

Be Agreement Cases 
Between Variance 9.573 
Within Variance 558.717 
Total Variance 568.290 


4 13.991 1.368 
246 10.231 
250 
3 3.191 0.371 
65 8.595 
68 
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Table 5.—Teacher Satisfaction with Superintendent's Role 


S.S. df M.S. £ 
* Between Variance 168.669 4 42.167 5.009% 
Within Variance 2,744.183 326 8.418 
Total Variance 2,912.852 330 
Drite Role 1 Role 4 Role 3 Role 6 Role 5 
Mean 2.000 9.220 9.787 9.941 10.769 


** Significant beyond the .01 level 


want to deal directly with the power source and 
do not want to have the superintendent take an 
authoritative position in the structure of negoti- 
ations. 

The data collected from board member negoti- 
ators were also analyzed. However, board mem- 
bers reported no cases in roles one and two and 
extremely few in role six (ten cases). For this 
reason, only three roles were used in the analy- 
sis; role three, role four, and a combined role five— 
six. The analysis of variance technique and the 
correlation of coefficient both indicated a relation- 
ship beyond the .05 level of significance (see Table 
6). It also shows that role five-six is significantly 
different from role four, and role three is signifi- 
cantly different from role four. 

These data reveal board member satisfaction 
with an advisory negotiation role for the super- 
intendent. Board members are significantly less 
satisfied with both the middleman and the nego- 
tiator for the board approach, The research sug- 
gests that boards do not support the AASA posi- 
tion but prefer a superintendent who sits on the 
board side of the table. The data also suggest, 


however, that the board, while considering the 
superintendent’s advice, still wishes to retain 
negotiation authority and deal directly with the 
new teacher power. 


Summary and Implications 


Keeping firmly in mind that the data analyzed 
reflect the formal negotiation role of the superin- 
tendent in contract districts, and that these data 
have been collected from predominately medium- 
sized school districts, let us attempt to generalize 
for the future benefit of those who will be forced 
to assume one such role. 

A most important and most evident conclusion 
is that considerable conflict exists in the percep- 
tion of the superintendent’s negotiation role. Some 
evidence of this role perception conflict existed in 
78 percent of the districts studied, and the con- 
flict was serious in over 40 percent of the districts. 
It may be found that some superintendents can 
not assume certain negotiation roles because of 
prior background, training, and experience and 
hence create role ambiguity for themselves as well 
as encourage misevaluation of this role by others. 


Table 6.—Board Members Satisfaction with Superintendent Role 


S.S. M.S. £ 
“Between Variance 19.049 2 9.525 3.304% 
Within Variance 789.976 274 2.883 
Total Variance 809.025 276 
operto Lent of Correlation r = .178 
Role Role 4 Role 3 Role 5-6 
Mean 8.327 8.874 9.049 


*Significant beyond the .05 level 
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Regardless of the role chosen, however, the fact 
that a role definition is accepted and understood 
by the parties to negotiation will enhance the 
chances of positive outcomes for the superintend- 
ent as well as provide a measure of stability in the 
bargaining situation. 


A second conclusion drawn from this research 
would be that there is a small but significant rela- 
tionship between the assigned negotiation role and 
the size of the school district. Superintendents in 
large school districts have more authority in nego- 
tiations than superintendents in small districts. 
This is consistent with Bowman’s (3) findings 
that superintendents in larger school districts 
tend to be more qualified, assume more responsi- 
bilities and prefer a more directive role than 
superintendents in smaller districts. 


Although the data revealed an increasing mean 
satisfaction for superintendents as the negotiation 
authority rose, no significant relationship was in- 
dicated between the variables of negotiation role 
and superintendent satisfaction with the role. 


In the case of teachers and board members, 
however, the study revealed a definite relation- 
ship between satisfaction and role, The teachers 
were most satisfied with the non-participant role, 
less satisfied with the advisory role, and dissatis- 
fied with the negotiator role. The board members 
displayed a somewhat similar sentiment by being 
more satisfied with the advisory role than either 
the negotiator or the middleman role. 

This dissatisfaction of these parties with the 
authoritative role may reflect the desire on both 
sides to do business on a first-line or toe-to-toe 
basis. Teachers may feel that they will do better 
if they bargain directly with the policy-makers, 
and board members may feel that a confrontation 
will persuade or reduce the opposition. Attitudes 
of this nature, if held, will produce inconsistent 
results, ranging from a peaceful cold war atmos- 
phere to open strife, depending on the personal- 
ities involved, the negotiation skill available, and 
Political pressures. 
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It is contended that such confrontations will 
soon lead boards to become dissatisfied because 
of the pressures, the extensive time required, and 
the administrative skill needed. Boards finding 
themselves in circumstances such as these will be 
likely to hire superintendents who are strong ex- 
ecutives, and can resolve some of the personnel 
and negotiation problems without involving the 
board at every turn. 


The stature of the superintendent of schools 
has already been affected by the new demands 
of a negotiation role, and only by further study 
of the variables and cogent application of the 
framework thus developed can the superintend- 
ent retain his position of educational leadership. 
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ABSTRACT 


An Instrument for Evaluating Survey Research Reports was developed after synthesis of the suggestions of 
experts. A reliability study was conducted with articles from the field of elementary school mathematics education 
and raters from that field as well as from educational psychology and members of a research organization. Esti- 
mates of inter-rater agreement ranged from .80 to .95, while estimates of reliability for a single rater ranged from 
34 to .86 for these judges. The instrument is suggested for use not only in evaluation but also in planning and 


developing research studies. 


A CONSISTENT finding in all areas of re- 
search is the increased amount of published mate- 
rial, popularly known as an information explosion. 
According to Licklider (5) the amount of recorded 
scientific and technical information is increasing 
in an exponential fashion with the doubling rate 
ranging from 10 to 15 years. In addition, he noted 
that many low quality articles continue to appear 
in print. 

It would seem to be of considerable importance 
for research workers, students, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators in education to become more criti- 
cally oriented in their appraisal of published 
research. If research findings are to be used in 
determining educational practice and further re- 
search, some attempt to analyze and evaluate the 
various aspects of a report are vital. 

Any systematized attempt to judge the ‘good- 
ness’ of a research product should lead to an in- 
crease in the reliability of such judgments. Often 
the critical appraisal of a report, particularly by 
those who are inexperienced in this activity, is 
inconsistent in the sense that certain aspects are 
sometimes considered and sometimes not. For 
example, the reader may give attention to the 
sampling procedures for one study and fail to do 
so when evaluating another study. Systematized 
approaches to evaluation in the form of check- 
lists or a similar type of instrument can serve to 
remind the evaluator of those aspects of research 
that he should be attending to consistently. 

An instrument designed to evaluate experimen- 
tal research reports was reported by Suydam 
(11). She gathered lists of suggestions for evalu- 
ating educational research from eighteen sources. 
In addition, she cited six reports which present 


instruments for such evaluation, only three of 
which included reliability data. From these 
twenty-four sources Suydam abstracted nine ma- 
jor aspects which were frequently and consistently 
repeated. Experimental research reports were 
evaluated by responding to each of nine resulting 
questions in terms of various “key points” which 
were subsumed under each question. Two reliabil- 
ity studies were reported in which coefficients of 
inter-rater agreement of .94 and .91 were obtained. 
Reliability estimates for a single judge were .77 
and .57. Comparable values had been obtained for 
two of the other instruments cited by Suydam: 
Gephart (3), who found interrater agreement to 
be .74, and Johnson (4), who cited inter-correla- 
tions ranging from .75 to .79. From these data 
it would appear that the reliable use of instru- 
ments is possible. 

Suydam’s instrument dealt with experimental 
studies, and, like previous instruments, did not 
seem entirely appropriate for all other types of 
research. In particular, there is a need for 2i 
instrument for assessing survey reports. Severa 
recent educational research texts (e.g., 12, 8) have 
indicated that surveys of various types are be- 
coming more and more widely used for obtaining 
information not readily available by direct means. 
They also point out that surveys are increasingly 
used for administrative decisions. Often, howeve! 
such surveys are poorly designed and employ in- 
adequate sampling procedures. In view of the gen- 
erally agreed upon goal of improving research in 
education, it would seem that an important con- 
tribution would be the development of an instru- 
ment for evaluating survey research. a 

The instrument reported here was develope 
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in connection with a research dissemination proj- 
ect dealing with elementary school mathematics.’ 
Since this project is an extension of one previ- 
ously reported (10), for continuity the definition 
of a survey used here follows that used in the 
original study: 

Research which attempts to find charac- 
teristics of a population by asking a sample 
through the use of a questionnaire or inter- 
view: includes also the status study, in which 

a group is investigated as it is to ascertain 
pertinent characteristics. 

Survey research involves a body of procedures 
which may be used for the acquisition of infor- 
mation, primarily to determine the present status 
of a specified group. This characteristic distin- 
guishes surveys from experimental studies in 
which the isolation of causative factors is the 
purpose. Surveys may be distinguished from his- 
torical research in that survey research deals 
mainly with present status as opposed to the past. 

Farther, a distinction can be drawn between sur- 

. veys and case studies. The former are usually con- 
ducted on cross-sectional samples while case stud- 
ies typically involve the intensive and often longi- 
tudinal collection of information, with relatively 
small samples; they frequently seek to establish 
causal relationships. 

The survey evaluation instrument was con- 

) structed by abstracting the major questions and 
the subsumed key points from numerous articles 
and books dealing with survey methodology. Pre- 
sented below is the instrument for evaluating sur- 


a. Purpose 
| b. Problem origin 
(1) Rationale 
(2) Previous research 
c. Generalizability 


2. How clearly defined is the survey problem? 


) a. Objectives and procedures 
b. Delimitations 
c. Variables 
(1) Control 


(2) Dependent 


3. How relevant and how well defined is the population? 


a. Precise definition of population 
(1) Geographical limits 


| (2) Time period covered, 
(3) Sociological description 
(4) Sampling units k 
b. Relevance of defined population 
to problem 


4. How adequate are the sampling procedures? 


a. Adequacy of sampling frame 


1. How practically or theoretically significant is the problem? 


vey research reports, preceded by the directions 
for the instrument’s use. 


INSTRUMENT FOR EVALUATING 
SURVEY RESEARCH REPORTS 
Richard L. Kohr 
The Pennsylvania State University 
Directions: 

The following instrument is to be used for evaluating 
survey research reports within the framework of curricu- 
lum research. It is composed of nine major questions which 
are underlined. You are to rate the quality of the report 
in terms of each of these nine questions using the follow- 
ing 5-point scale: 

1) Excellent: all requirements for the question are met; 

nothing essential could be added. 

2) Very Good: most requirements are met. 

3) Good: some requirements are met. 

4) Fair: a few requirements are met. 

5) Poor: none or too few of the requirements are met. 

In determining a rating for each question, certain “key 
points” should be considered. These are listed below the 
question, followed by adjectives which indicate the contin- 
uum on which the key point should be assessed. Do NOT 
make a response to these “key points.” They are intended 
to focus the attention of all raters on the same pertinent 
aspects of each question. In some studies certain “key 
points” may be irrelevant. In such cases base your judg- 
ment on those “key points” which are relevant. It is also 
possible that you may think of “key points” not included 
among those li: under a major ion. Where rele- 
vant such additional “key points” may be used in assess- 
ing that question. There may be some instances in which 
none of the “key points” seem relevant or where the report 
fails to supply sufficient information. If this eval- 
uate the question in terms of what you think should have 
been done and/or what information should have been 
included. 

Please make only nine responses for each article, one 
for each question. 


(1-2-8-4-5) 

(important—non-important) 
(logical—illogical) 
(related—unrelated) 
(extensive—limited) 


(1-2-8-4-5) 


(specified—unspecified) 
(operational—vague) 
(noted—not noted) 


(relevant—irrelevant) 
(operational—vague) 
(relevant—irrelevant) 
(operational—vague) 


(1-2-3-4-5) 


(specified—unspecified) 
(specified—unspecified) 
( specified—unspecified) 
(specified—unspecified) 
(relevant—irrelevant) 


(4-2-8-4-5) 
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(2) Representativeness 


5. How adequately are sources of error controlled? 


a. Sampling error 

b. Non-response 

c. Interviewer bias 

d. Response error 

e. Response set 

f. Experimenter bias 

g. Teacher effect 

h. Control variables 

i. Extraneous factors 

j. Qualifications of research 
personnel (interviewers, 
coders, observers) 


6. How adequate are the measuring instruments? 


a. Choice of measurement 
technique(s) 

b. Instrument(s) 
(1) Development of instrument 


(2) Description of administration 
and scoring procedures 


(3) Wording of statements or 


questions 
(4) Sequence of statements or 
questions 


(5) Evidence of reliability 
(6) Evidence of validity 
c. Rules for categorizing 


7. How appropriate is the statistical analysis of the data? 


a. Procedures of data collection 


b. Relation of obtained data to 
objectives 


c. Descriptive measures 
(1) Statistie(s) 
(2) Evaluation of descriptive data 
(3) Establishment of relationships 
d. Statistical tests 
(1) Basic assumptions 
(2) Relation to procedures 
(3) Significance levels 
e. Description of results 


8. How reasonable are the conclusions drawn from the data? 


a. Interpretations 


b. Generalizations 
c. Implications 
d. Qualifications 
(1) Discussion of methodological 


(current—outdated) 
(complete—incomplete) 


(adequate—inadequate) 


(1-2-3-4-5) 


(controlled—uncontrolled) 
(controlled—uncontrolled) 
(controlled—uncontrolled) 
(controlled—uncontrolled) 
(controlled—uncontrolled) 
(controlled—uncontrolled) 
(controlled—uncontrolled) 
(controlled—uncontrolled) 
(controlled—uncontrolled) 


(experienced—inexperienced) 
(trained—untrained) 


(1-2-3-4-5) 
(appropriate—inappropriate) 


(pretested—not pretested) 
(satisfactory—unsatisfactory) 


(clear—unclear) 
(complete—incomplete) 


(clear—unclear) 


(logical—illogical) 
(random—fixed) 
(appropriate—inappropriate) 
(satisfactory—unsatisfactory) 
(appropriate—inappropriate) 
(satisfactory—unsatisfactory) 
(specified—unspecified) 


(1-2-3-4-5) 


(specified—unspecified) 
(careful—careless) 


(essential—unessential) 
(sufficient—insufficient) 


(appropriate—inappropriate) 
(appropriate—inappropriate) 
(appropriate—inappropriate) 


(satisfied—unsatisfied) 
(appropriate—inappropriate) 
(specified—unspecified) 
(aecurate—inaccurate) 


(1-2-3-45) 


(consistent—inconsistent) 
(reasonable—exaggerated) 


(reasonable—exaggerated) 
(reasonable—exaggerated) 
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problems and errors 
(2) Alternative explanations 
(3) Other limitations 


9. How adequately is the research reported? 


b. Style 
c. Grammar and mechanics 
d. Completeness 


e. Presentation of statistics 


Procedures 


s The population of survey research articles used 
in the present study were those in the field of ele- 
mentary school mathematics (1900-1965) orig- 
inally collected and reported by Suydam (10). The 
280 articles were stratified according to year and 
journal. A stratified random sample of ten survey 
research reports were drawn. Xeroxed copies of 
these ten articles along with the survey evaluation 
instrument and notes to aid in its interpretation 
were given to nine judges who independently read 
and rated each report. Serving as judges were 
the following: 


1. Three staff members of the Center for Coop- 
erative Research with Schools (CReWS) who 
were experienced in the application of instru- 
ments in evaluating research reports and who 
were familiar with the content area of elemen- 
tary school mathematics. 


2. Three faculty members of the Educational 
Psychology Department. None of these judges 
were familiar with the content area nor did 
they have prior experience with instruments 
for evaluating research. 


3. Three faculty members of the Elementary 
Education Department whose specialty area 
was elementary school mathematics. Each had 
prior experience in using instruments for the 
evaluation of research although not with the 
present instrument. 


Dn nine judges may be regarded as fairly 

rh ative of staff members of a research or- 

ation who are experienced in research activ- 

den se of research oriented faculty members of 

nie ents of educational psychology and ele- 
mtary school mathematics. 


Results 


pn internal consistency measure of reliability 
ysis ners agreement) was determined by anal- 
y Roce (ANOVA) procedures as outlined 
ka inowitz and Eikeland (9) and Medley and 
ming, (2): The ANOVA model used for deter- 
rate g reliability for each group of judges sepa- 
rando Cats for all judges combined is that of a 
block mAn block design in which Articles is the 
effect, Judges is the repeated measure, and 


the Articles x Judges interaction is the error 
term. Articles and Judges are both regarded as 
random effects in the present context. The depend- 
ent variable is the total score for an article derived 
by summing the score for the nine questions or 
items comprising the survey instrument. Reliabil- 
ity or inter-rater agreement is found by: 


MS drtictos — MSartictes x Jutges 
Articles 


Since the intent is to discriminate among arti- 
cles, the total variance of concern is that due to 
the Articles effect as shown in the above formula. 
True score variance is estimated by subtracting 
the error variance from this total variance. The 
resulting ratio of true score variance to total vari- 
ance estimates the reliability for the situation in 
which all judges rate the articles. It is, of course, 
important to obtain a reliability estimate for a 
single judge or rater which reflects the common 
situation in which only one judge rates a study. 
This estimate of reliability for a single rater may 
be found by: 


MSrroe score 


Te = 


_ MSartctes — MSas 
Number of Jadges 


MSrrue scores 


scores F AT 


Ta = 

The value obtained by the above formula is the 
same as that obtained by Snedecor’s formula de- 
scribed by Ebel (1). 

Table 1 summarizes the reliability estimates 
obtained by separate analyses of variance for each 
of the three groups of judges and for all nine 
judges combined. A final reliability estimate is 
reported in which the effect of judges is separated 
into two effects—one due to groups of judges 
and the other as judges within groups. Thus, 
‘Articles X Judges interaction is partitioned into 
Articles X Groups and a residual (Articles X 
Judges within groups). This particular analysis 
is used for an additional purpose later in this 
investigation. In this design judges are nested 
within groups. This clustering of judges is termed 
strata by Rabinowitz and Eikeland (9), who indi- 
cate that when strata effects are present appro- 
priate estimates of reliability may be obtained 
for both strata random and strata fixed assump- 
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‘Tobie 1—Retiahility Estimates fer Separate Groups of Judges and for all Judges Combined 
—————eeeee——— 


Group of Judges 


re UU UTE ENE EINER” 


Educational Psychology 
Elementary Education 
CReWS Staff 

All Judges Combined 


All Judges with Groups as Strata 


tions. In the present context strata (groups of 
judges) is regarded as a fixed effect. 

As may be noted, the CReWS group had the 
highest inter-rater agreement, followed by the 
elementary education and educational psychology 
faculty members. Of interest is the lower obtained 
reliability when all nine judges are pooled. Since 
the separate reliabilities are equal to or higher 
than that obtained for all nine judges combined, 
a strata effect is suggested. The final analysis con- 
sidered strata (groups of judges) as a fixed effect 
and the increased reliability confirms the presence 
of a strata effect. This indicates that the judges 
within each group correlate more highly among 
themselves than with other judges. It should be 
recalled that all judges rated the articles inde- 
pendently and that the strata effect suggests sim- 
ilarity of criteria applied and not a group decision. 

An additional analysis was performed in order 
to determine how “equivalently” each group of 
judges was using the Instrument for Evaluating 
Survey Research Reports. Medley (6) outlines 
four criteria which should be met in order to con- 
sider two tests (or measurement procedures) as 
equivalent (parallel forms). Under the assump- 
tion that true scores and error scores are normally 


Reliability 
N ANOVA Single 
Judge 
3 -80 57 
3 84 64 
3 95 86 
9 - 80 4 
9 91 -78 


distributed, two measurement procedures are re 
garded as equivalent if they have equal means, 
variances, standard errors of measurement, and 
rank order subjects in the same way. An anal 
gous condition holds in the present situation. Here 
equivalence refers to whether the various groups 
of judges are using the survey instrument in the 
same manner (as indicated by the various 

metric characteristics). Evidence for equivalence 
would be obtained in the present situ.. fon if the 
various groups of judges do not differ significantly 
with respect to mean scores on the articles, vari 
ances, and errors of measurement, and if the arti- 
cles are rank ordered in the same way by each 
group of judges, It should be noted, however, that 
a failure to find significant differences is not 
cient to establish equivalence when the degrees of 
freedom are small. It may only reflect insufficient 
power to detect differences when the null 

esis is false. Tests for homogeneity of 

are performed by forming an F-ratio based on tht 
mean square for Articles, derived from the sep* 
rate ANOVA’s for each group of judges: 


F-= Largest MS artictes 
a lest MS artictes 


Table 2—Mean Squares Used for Tests of Homogeneity of Variance and Homogeneity of Measurement 


ee 


Group of Judges 


MS MS 
Articles Articles X Judges 


Cd 


Educational Psychology 
Elementary Education 


CReWS Staff 


132.093 26.504 
159.870 25.459 
107.985 5.674 


ee 
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‘Table 2. —Tests of Hemegenctty of Variance Ameng Groeps of Jahom 
mae 
l SS SSS 
n Hean Square Ratio r P 


e 


Articles / MS preicles 1.21 NE 


Ed. Psych. Elem. Ed. 


MS 


MS are icles WS irticles 


Ed. Psych. CReWS Staff 1.22 AD 
"S articles MS irticles 
Elem. Ed. CRoWS Staff 1.48 n.s. 


àdf = 9,9 for each case 


MS.. in the denominator for each comparison. df associated with the Articles x Judges effect 
The error term is the MB for Articles x 2etee in 18. e 
on. Again, these mean squares are are statistically 

tained in separate ANOVA's for each group of CReWS group significantly lower errors of 
judges. Table 2 below summarizes the mean measurement than the comparison groups. 
squares for each group of judges. The tests for homogeneity of group means and 

Table 8 summarizes the F-ratios for each test of function were obtained within the context of 
of homogeneity of variance. The degrees a 
BesociStnd with the ÅRIG, Aet th each ANOVA In 

‘ect 

is 9. As may be observed none of the F-ratios significant, thereby supporting the requirement 


Mean Square Ratio re P 
SE i ĖŘ 


MS, ticles x Judges / MS, ticles x Judges 1.04 n.s. 
Ed. Psych. Elem. Ed. 

MSArticles x Judges / Articles x Judges 4.67 .01 
Ed. Psych. CReWS Staff 

MS articles x Judges / “articles x Judges 4.99 .01 
Elem. Eds CReWS Staff 


*df = 18,18 for each case 
SE ee 


———_—_—_— — 
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Table 5—Analysis of Variance Summary Table for Testing Equality of Group Means and Homogeneity 


of Function 


Source of Variance 


Articles 3075.73 9 . 341.75 
Groups of Judges 281.09 2 140.54 1.40 ns 
Judges within Groups 603.20 6 100.53 
Articles X Groups 523.80 18 29.10 1.52 n.s 
Articles X Judges within Groups 1037.47 54 19.21 


cles X Groups interaction effect. Here again the 
resulting F-ratio was non-significant, providing 
evidence for homogeneity of function. 

Evidence for equivalence seems to have been 
tentatively established for three measurement 
characteristics, namely, homogeneity of means, 
variance, and function. However, in the present 
situation only three judges comprised each group, 
and only ten articles were rated by each judge. 
With a small sample, there is reduced power for 
detecting differences, and it is possible that the 
obtained equivalence is partly a function of the 
small number of articles and judges. Homogeneity 
of measurement error was not obtained, and the 
groups cannot be considered equivalent in that 
regard. 


Conclusions and Discussion 


What have the analyses of the data on this test 
of the reliability of the Instrument for Evaluat- 
ing Survey Research Reports shown? There are 
two substantive findings: (1) judges within each 
of three specified groups tended to be more con- 
sistent among themselves than with other judges, 
and (2) the groups of judges were using the 
instrument with a fair degree of equivalence. The 
reliability within groups is high enough so that 
it can be assumed that, especially with a period 
of familiarization training, its use in a controlled 
situation is plausible. For the CReWS staff, appar- 
ently the same criteria were being used; there- 
fore, higher reliability resulted. The low meas- 
urement error for this group is also indicative of 
this increased agreement. With the other groups, 
even though they had the same general back- 
ground (elementary education or educational psy- 
chology), varying or different criteria were ap- 
parently being applied ; therefore, lower reliability 
was achieved. 

This would seem to indicate that training is 


important. However, procedures used to test this 
instrument differed from those used to test the 
previous and similarly constructed instrument 
(13) in that an addendum to aid in interpretation 
was included. Whether or not the addendum aided 
the evaluator was unexplored and may be consid- 
ered as a possible variable influencing reliability. 
However, the difference in reliability achieved by 
the two instruments can probably be accounted 
for by the differences in the type of articles being 
evaluated and by the different judges doing the 
evaluation. In addition, the number of judges in 
each case was small, thereby allowing for sam- 
pling fluctuation to play some role. Yet the ques- 
tions remain: Does the additional knowledge of 
factors confuse the evaluator rather than aid him? 
Is ‘intuition’ an important element in evaluation? 
How can we train judges? If the addendum 18 
not sufficient, what is? The effect of training has 
need of further exploration. 

The two findings have implications for further 
use of the instrument. They suggest that groups 
of judges with certain characteristics in common, 
which might be considered appropriate to a given 
set of articles, could evaluate those articles in @ 
rather similar fashion. Thus, if or when evalu- 
ation of a set of survey articles is desired, such 
judges could use the instrument independently, 
with a fair degree of confidence that their evalu- 
ations would not be in conflict with those whic 
might be given by other judges with the same 
background. 

Therefore, the Instrument for Evaluating Sur- 
vey Research Reports can very feasibly be use 
in the many situations arising today where it 18 
or could be of value to evaluate studies—for pul 
lication, for comparing usefulness of conflicting 
results, for abstracts, for research classes. The 
statistical tests of reliability are necessary but 
not sufficient to determine actual usefulness of the 
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instrument. Of far more basic importance is the 
purpose for developing such an instrument. If we 
are ever to become more precise in developing 
and using research, such as instrument is nec- 
essary. It can serve the distinctly vital function 
of making everyone who comes into contact with 
a survey more aware of the essential factors to 
be considered in such research. The questions and 
key points help to identify the aspects of survey 
research which are most important. Thus it can 
serve as a guide: to the researcher in designing 

his study, and in writing a report of his work, 
and to the reader in evaluating the study. 

The instrument has content validity: it encour- 
ages analysis or evaluation of what educational 
researchers for a half century have been saying 
are vital to consider. It is so structured that 
weighting of two components—sampling and 
measurement—is intrinsic. As we consider the 
increasing emphasis on the need to make educa- 
tional research a more viable aspect in the proc- 
ess of education, what we can learn from studies 
done in the past should help to promote better 
methods in the future. What we can apply to 
future studies could help to bridge the gap be- 
tween research and practice. The instrument is 
a valuable tool in evaluating research as one step 
in this process. Development and use of evaluation 
instruments are valuable for improving the use 
of research findings and for the development of 
valid research studies. 


FOOTNOTE 


1. “Interpretive Study of Research and Development in 
Elementary School Mathematics,” Grant No. OEG- 


BOOK REVIEWS—Continued from Page 58 


volume a collection of the more important documents 
forming the basis for the history of American Education 
is served by this book. Like all such collections of readings, 
it has been necessary to confine some of the readings to 
a few pages. In a great many instances, however, the 
entire reference is included. 


The author starts with the study of the more important 
aspects of education in England from which the theories 
and practices in the Colonial years of the United States 
were borrowed. Early policies of American education are 
discerned including: charity and early community back- 
occ) “The Problem of Educational Development, 

garian Education, and Urban Problems”; the effect of 
en and polities upon the neutralizing of American 

lucation; “The Common-School Revival” in the early 
part of the 19th century; and the “Styles of Learning 
36 the 19th Century.” In addition, attention is focused on 
ah spread of education throughout the West. An excellent 
eats of readings is devoted to the various reform 
eee NS particularly the Oswego Movement in ele- 

entary education, In section eleven there are excellent 
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school subjects. 


There are five selections on ‘red immigrant family and 
the education of immigrant i 
higher education, one on universities and foundations 
and then one other on “College Domination.” The final 
three sections treat the increased enrollment in education 
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ABSTRACT 


Thirty-six Ss randomly selected from an average intellectual ability group of seventh-grade students attend- 
ing one Mississippi junior high school were exposed to six successive tape recorded problem-solving practice periods. 
Items contained in the tape recorded programs were designed to assess and implement training in problem solving. 
The number of correct responses constituted a product measure of problem solving. In additi on to the problem- 
solving product measure, process measures were obtained on the problem-solving subskills classified as: (a) extrac- 
tion of information contained in the statement of a problem, (b) retrieval of information, and (c) combining opera- 
tions required to arrive at the solution of a problem. A 6 x 6 Latin square design with trend analysis was employed 
to ascertain whether practice in problem solving yielded significant improvement in all four problem-solving proc- 
esses. The results indicated that increasing amounts of practice in problem solving, implemented through exposure 
to taped programs, yielded significant incremental S improvement on each of the four problem-solving variables 
investigated. The results agree with and support the findings of previous research. 


PROBLEM SOLVING can be defined as the 
individual’s unique efforts to reduce a knowledge 
gap between an initial state of affairs and a de- 
sired state of affairs. The types of behaviors in- 
volved in successful problem solving are of infinite 
variety, yet all of these approaches imply the ex- 
istence of problems which are terminated success- 
fully through thinking processes (5). Successful 
problem solving requires more than the mere pos- 
session or retrieval of knowledge. The problem 
solver must actively manipulate and structure in- 
formation as he develops the model which yields 
the solution to the problem. The activity that 
occurs between the initial and desired states of 
affairs contains the key to the understanding of 
problem-solving behaviors (8). 

Extensive theorizing regarding the nature of 
problem-solving processes has resulted in the de- 
velopment of several distinct theoretical orienta- 
tions, each purporting to describe the processes 
involved in obtaining successful solutions to prob- 
lems. Loree (9) has classified and outlined the 
major problem-solving conceptualizations as: ( a) 
neobehaviorism, (b) cognitive structuralism, (c) 
computer models, (d) Piaget’s developmental 
stages, (e) factorial approach, and (f) logical 
analysis of observational data. 

Loree (9) examined the nature of problem solv- 
ing and concluded that the product measure classi- 
fied as the number of correct responses and the 


process measures classified as: (a) extraction of 
information contained in the statement of a prob- 
lem, (b) retrieval of information, and (c) com- 
bining operations functioned as major variables 
involved in arriving at the successful solution of 
a problem. Conceptually these problem-solving 
variables can be related to the intervening proc- 
esses suggested by other theories. Thus, internal 
mediating processes appear central to the devel- 
opment of a problem-solving model. 

Loree (9) ascertained that students in grade 4 
experienced verbalization difficulties. Anderson 
(1) shaped logical behavior in six- and seven-year- 
old human subjects, but he advised and urged that 
older subjects be used because first and second 
graders did not verbalize effectively. A study of 
group gains indicated a non-linear increment (9)- 
Successful problem solvers demonstrated rapid 
gains up through grade 7. Subjects in grades 8 
and 9 did very little better than subjects in grade 
7. Thus, it appears that there is an optimal age 
for training in problem solving with the Loree 
technique. 

Means and Loree (10) investigated the effects 
of asking germane questions directed towards de- 
velopment of behaviors characteristic of success- 
ful problem solvers on the improvement of prob- 
lem-solving abilities. They conducted four individ- 
ual training sessions with sixteen sixth-grade 
students of average intellectual ability. The sub- 


jects were asked to solve problems selected from 
standardized achievement tests for the appropri- 
ate age level under two experimental conditions. 
Each training session commenced with a “think 
aloud” period, followed by a second free response 
period with questions posed by the experimenter. 


Means and Loree obtained significant increases 
for the extracting information and combining op- 
erations performances. Retrieval of information 
and overall improvement categories yielded insig- 
nificant data, but a positive trend seemed to be 
present. It was suggested that a longer train- 
ing period might produce the desired significant 
results. 


Time and cost impracticalities were major limi- 
tations to the actual classroom implementation of 
this technique. Means and Loree suggested that 
such training might prove feasible if presented 
via a programmed technique. 


Method 


Subjects. Ss, 36 Mississippi junior high school 
seventh-grade students, were randomly assigned 
to one of six experimental groups. All Ss attended 
the same school. Initially, ten students were as- 
signed to each group to insure that statistical 
requirements were fulfilled when the investiga- 
tion was concluded. When the experimental treat- 
ment terminated, each group was randomly re- 
duced to six Ss for statistical analyses. Of the 
initial sixty students selected, eighteen failed to 
complete the training period for various reasons, 
but they were approximately equally distributed 
among the treatment groups. 


The Ss were selected at random from a roll of 
all students in the seventh grade who functioned 
Within an intellectual ability range of 85 to 115 
IQ points as determined by the California Test 
of Mental Maturity (CTM™M) or the SRA Primary 
Mental Abilities Test (PMA). The estimate of 
each child’s level of intellectual functioning was 
obtained from permanent school records. Intellec- 
tual estimates of the Ss completing the investi- 
gation yielded a mean IQ of 108.9. The eighteen 
students who failed to complete the training 
period averaged 102.5 IQ points obtained on the 
CTMM or PMA. 


Fe Individuals within the average range of intellec- 
a functioning tend to exhibit greater diversity 
iù the quality of their problem-solving abilities 
ne individuals who deviate in either direction 
Fe the mean (9). Seventh grade Ss appeared 
i unction within the optimal range of problem- 
poteng growth (9). Thus, the Ss had maximal 
ir F ial to demonstrate improvement in their 
oblem-solving skills. 


Other than demonstrated intellectual ability and 


grade level additi canes as f 
required” dditional S restrictions were no 
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Instruments. It was necessary to develop a 
problem-solving training device based on items 
appropriate to the Ss’ grade level. Standardized 
achievement tests were the sources of items which 
were used in this investigation. Items were ob- 
tained from the Sequential Test of Educational 
Progress, Science Forms 4A, 4B, 3A, and 3B (3); 
Metropolitan Achievement Test, Science Section 
Intermediate Battery (2) ; Stanford Achievement 
Test, Intermediate II Battery, Science Section 
(7); and the Otis—Lennon Mental Ability Test, 
Intermediate Level, Form JR (11). A total of 
thirty-six items was selected from the standard- 
ized instruments, and six items were randomly 
assigned to each of the six experimental training 
instruments. 


Each standardized item was classified as the 
A segment of an instrument, and it served as the 
basis for the construction of three additional ques- 
tions classified as the B, C, and D segments of the 
instruments. 


The purpose of the A segment was to present 
a standardized problem to the Ss in an effort to 
promote basic problem-solving training. The data 
obtained from the A segment were assumed to be 
a problem-solving product measure classified as 
the number of correct responses. Emitting the 
correct responses required the S to use some por- 
tion of basic problem-solving ability as defined by 
Loree (9). 


From the A segment, a related question was 
designed to provide training and investigate the 
Ss’ ability to extract information contained within 
the statement of a problem, and the related ques- 
tion was classified as the B segment. Correctly 
answering the B segment required some element 
of the total process of understanding the problem 
posed and the ability to focus attention upon the 
key words or phrases in the statement of the orig- 
inal question. A second question, designated as 
the C portion, was constructed to promote train- 
ing in the process retrieval of information. The 
C segment required the S to retrieve or recall 
information needed in problem solving. 

A third question, based upon the original item, 
was constructed and classified as the D segment. 
The purpose of the D segment was to provide 
training in the problem-solving subskill combin- 
ing operations, The D segment required the S to 
emit at least some of the behaviors classified under 
the problem-solving subskill combining operations. 
The combining operations processes involved are 
dassifying, comparing, abstracting, analyzing, 
synthesizing, evaluating, and structuring infor- 
mation to solve a problem correctly. 

Thirty-six standardized achievement items were 
each prepared with three appropriately related 
questions. The thirty-six standardized achieve- 
ment items were pooled and randomly assigned to 
one of six instruments. Thus, six standardized 
achievement items and their three respectively re- 
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lated questions yielded a problem-solving instru- 
ment which consisted of a total of twenty-four 
questions. The six problem-solving training instru- 
ments were randomly identified as Question Series 
A, Question Series B, Question Series C, Question 
Series D, Question Series E, and Question Series 
F. The six instruments were prepared to provide 
training in the problem-solving product desig- 
nated as the number of correct responses and the 
problem-solving processes classified as: (a) ex- 
traction of information contained in the state- 
ment of a problem, (b) retrieval of information, 
and (c) combining operations. The total of six 
different instruments was necessary to implement 
successive practice periods. Initial order assign- 
ment was random, and systematically rotating the 
sequence of instrument presentation controlled for 
inter-instrument differences. 


Implementation of individual problem-solving 
training has been determined to be impractical 
for groups of Ss (10). To facilitate controlled 
group exposure, the six instruments were pre- 
pared in tape recorded programs with accompany- 
ing mimeographed instruction booklets for the S. 


The 26 pages in the mimeographed booklets 
were 814” by 514” in size. The first page func- 
tioned to record the S’s name, the date, the name 
of the experimenter (E), the question series, and 
the scores obtained. The second page provided a 
sample problem so that Ss would understand the 
nature of the task. The 24 subsequent pages con- 
tained one item of a question series. It was deter- 
mined that one item per page would prevent Ss 
from referring to previous questions or reading 
ahead. The booklets were identical to the instru- 
ment tape scripts except that the instructions and 
answers were not printed. This provided an au- 
tomated method whereby Ss were collectively 
exposed to training instruments which were de- 
signed to effect improvement in the Ss’ problem- 
solving skills. Goldbeck and Briggs (6) regard 
automated teaching techniques as a method for 
bridging the gap between the problems of learn- 
ing as studied in the laboratory and the problems 
of teaching in the classroom. 


On any given tape, a S heard each item pre- 
sented aurally via the tape recorder while he 
simultaneously read the problem in the mimeo- 
graphed booklet, A 30 to 45 second interval was 
allowed for thinking. The S was then instructed 
to select the correct alternative from a list of four 
alternatives. Following the S’s response, the cor- 
rect answer and logical reasons for the solution 
were presented via the tape recorder. Thus, it was 
believed that Ss would experience training in 
problem solving and problem-solving subskills be- 
cause of the nature of the instruments. All tapes 
were prepared by the same person so that vocal 
variability was reduced. 


Procedure. Ss experienced six 1-hour training 
sessions according to the instructions on one of 
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the six taped problem-solving programs. A 1-we 
period intervened between practice sessions, Di 
ing the six experimental periods, the groups 
located in separate rooms, and each group wi 
exposed to one of the six taped problem-solyiy 
programs. Systematically varying the present 
series of programs controlled for variation du 
to order of presentation. This control was nece 
sary because the items and programs could ng 
be proven to be equivalent. However, the obse 
tions for any given practice session were 
upon all the items. Thus, any gains recorded coul 
be considered to be a result of practice. ] 


During the problem-solving practice sessio 
the groups were under the guidance of six g 
ate students trained as Es. Each taped progi 
was permanently assigned to one E, who worl 
with a different group on successive weeks in 
effort to control E variables. Each E set up 
tape recorder, distributed the mimeographed book 
lets, and issued instructions to Ss. Ss we d 
that this was a training project to see how V 
they could follow directions and solve problems 
They were admonished to listen very carefully 
respond immediately when told to do so. A prat 
problem was presented via the tape recorder, 
E interrupted the tape to answer the Ss’ p 
dural questions. The tape was then presented il 
its entirety. During the hour sessions, E ¢i 
lated about the room to determine that Ss W 
responding appropriately, to prevent Ss f 
copying, and to determine that Ss were on 
correct page. In all cases, E was not allowed 
answer any questions for the duration of the 
perimental period, At the conclusion of the 
sion, the record booklets were collected, and 
were instructed to refrain from discussing ™ 
taped questions with their peers. 


Results 


Records of Ss were analyzed by counting. 
number of correct responses for each of 
problem-solving subskills. Each correct ans? 
received one point toward the S’s score on @ 
part of each program. Summaries of the 
scores are reported in Table 1. 


A Latin square with Trend Analysis as § 
gested by Edwards (4) was employed to de 
mine the level of significance yielded by the 
data on the number of correct responses prod 
Measure and the process measures: (a) & 
tion of information contained in the statemen 
a problem, (b) retrieval of information, and 
combining operations. The Latin square 
was employed to control for extraneous va 
due to program difficulty, order of present 
E influences, and external extraneous varia? 
Thus, any obtained variation should reflect FF 
gains in problem-solving abilities yielded 
practice via tape recorded training sessions. 
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Table 1—Mean Scores for Six Practice Periods 


Problem-Solving Periods 
Variable 1 2 3 4 5 6 


Number of Correct 


Responses 3.25 3.81 4.28 4.69 4.78 5.11 
Extraction of 
Information 3.44 3.61 4.56 4.92 5.08 5.25 
Retrieval of 
Information 3.25 3.00 4.05 3.92 4.25 5.06 
Combining 
Operations 2.92 3.08 3.44 3.94 4.28 4.83 
Two major research hypotheses regarding the 2. Practice in problem solving implemented 
problem-solving performance of Ss who partici- through exposure to taped programs did not 
pated in this investigation were evaluated. These produce significant improvement in the follow- 
research hypotheses, stated in null form, were: ing problem-solving subskill process measures: 
1. Practice in problem solving implemented a. Extraction of information contained in the 
through exposure to taped programs did not statement of a problem. 
yield significant improvement in the product b. Retrieval of information. 
measure classified as the number of correct re- c. Combining operations. ë 
sponses emitted by the Ss. The first null hypothesis stated that practice in 


Table 2.—Summary of Analysis of Variance for Number of Correct Responses 


a eee—_-_ 
—————————— 


Source of Sum of Mean 

Variation Squares d.f. Square F 
Order 19.93 5 3.99 4.07* 
Error (a) 29.33 30 .98 

Tapes 1.93 5 .39 poe 
Periods 85.93 5 17.19 13.98** 
Error (b)! 209.83 170 1.23 

Total 346.95 215 


Bo Li sulle ee ee a L E 


1The sum of the squares for error (b) is the sum of the Latin 
square error sum of squares (27.83) and the pooled S's X periods sum 
of squares (182.00) with 20 and 150 d.f., respectively. The Latin 
square error mean is equal to 27.83/20 = 1.39. The S's X periods 
mean square is equal to 182.00/150 = 1.21. For the test of homoge- 
neity of the two variances, F = 1.39/1.21 = 1.15 with 20 and 150 
d.f., a nonsignificant value. 


Papa rO 
E spe<eUile 
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provement in the number of correct responses 
emitted by the Ss. From Table 1, the means for 

of correct responses for the six prac- 
tice periods were reported as 3.25, 3.81, 4.28, 4.69, 
4.78, and 5.11. In order to test the first null hy- 


an order of instrument presentation. 

Complete analysis of the number of correct re- 
sponses data is reported in summary form in 
Table 2. Inspection of Table 2 indicates that order 
of tape presentation and succesive practice periods 
yielded statistically significant effects. Successive 
practice periods yielded an F (5, 170) = 18.98, 
p < .01; and these data indicated an incremental 
function. Complete orthogonal trend analysis was 
performed yielding an F (1, 170) = 70.21, p < .01 
to determine that a statistically significant linear 
component was present. 

The hypothesis of no difference in the produc- 
tion of the number of correct responses during 
successive practice periods was rejected at the .01 
level of significance. It was concluded that increas- 
ing amounts of practice through exposure to taped 
programs yielded significant improvement in the 
number of correct responses emitted by the Ss. 


Table 3—Summary of Analysis of Variance for Extraction of Information 


Null hypotheses 2a, 2b, and 2c were posed 
the purpose of investigating the effects of p 
tice with taped programs on the problem-soly 
subskills: (a) extraction of information conta 
within the statement of a problem, (b) reti 
of information, and (c) combining operation 
ported by Loree (9) and Means and Loree 
Since there was an overall improvement in pi 
lem-solving ability, this improvement should 
reflected by a similar improvement in the vari 
subskills involved in problem solving. 

Stated in null form hypothesis 2a predicted 4 
practice in problem solving implemented thro 
exposure to taped programs did not yield sig 
cant improvement in the problem-solving sub 
extraction of information contained in the st 
ment of a problem. The summary data obi 
for the extraction of information variable a 
corded in Table 1. From Table 1 the means 
extraction of information contained in the st 
ment of a problem for the six successive prac 
periods were respectively reported as 3.44, 3. 
4.56, 4.92, 5.08, and 5.25. In order to test 
hypothesis 2a, the Ss’ scores on extraction of 
formation were placed in a Latin square de 
Six Latin squares were formed with rows ĉo 
sponding to Ss, columns corresponding to sue 
sive practice periods, and cells corresponding 
extraction of information scores, Each 
square represented the order of instrument p 
entation. 

Complete analysis of the extraction of 
mation data is reported in summary form in $ 


Source of Sum of Mean 

Variation Squares aot Square F 
Order 4.80 5 -96 ele 
Error (a) 25.65 30 86 j 
Tapes 4.63 5 ; 86 
Periods 107.30 5 21.48 19.87* 
Error (b)? 183.50 170 1.08 

Total 325.88 215 


lThe sum of squares for error (b) is the'sum of the Lati re 
error sum of squares (25.15) and the an S's X it ara ep 
squares (159.35) with 20 and 150 d.f., respectively. The Latin 
square error mean square is equal to 24.15/20 = 1.21. 
periods mean square is equal to 159.35/150 = 1.06. 
homogeneity of the two variances, F = 1.21/1.06 = 1.14, with 20 and 


150 d.f., a nonsignificant value. 


Sae UE: 


The S's X 
For the test of 
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Table 4—Summary of Analysis of Variance for Retrieval of lefermation 


Source of Sum of Mean 
Variation Squares d.f. Square F 

eee a ee eee 
Order 9.52 5 1.90 3.58* 
Error (a) 15.93 30 .53 
Tapes 3.75 5 75 -63 
Periods 97.63 5 19.53 16.28** 
Error (b)?! 204.83 170 1.20 
Total 331.66 215 


a 


IThe sum of squares for error (b) is the sum of the Latin square 


error sum of squares (8.43) and the pooled S's X periods sum of 


squares (196.41) with 20 and 150 d.f., 
square error mean square is equal to 8.43/20 = .42. 
periods mean square is equal to 196.41/150 = 1.31. 


respectively. The Latin 
The S's X 
For the test of 


homogeneity of the two variances, F = .42/1.31 = .32, with 20 and 


150 d.f., a nonsignificant value. 
* p < .05. 
** p< .01. 


3. Inspection of Table 3 indicates that successive 
practice periods scores yielded an F (5, 170) = 
19.87, p < .01. Complete orthogonal trend analy- 
sis of the extraction of information data yielded 
an F (1, 170) = 96.15, p < .01 to indicate that 
a statistically significant linear component was 
present. 

The hypothesis of no difference in performance 
during successive practice periods on the extrac- 
tion of information variable was rejected at the 
01 level of significance. It was concluded that 
increasing amounts of practice implemented 
through exposure to taped programs yielded sig- 
nificant improvement in the problem-solving sub- 
skill extraction of information contained in the 
statement of a problem. Extracting information 
might consist of a variety of different processes, 
but the data obtained reflected growth in the Ss’ 
ability to evoke some aspects of this problem-solv- 
ing subskill. 
ie in null form, hypothesis 2b predicted 
X at practice in problem solving implemented 
hrough exposure to taped programs did not yield 
significant improvement in the problem-solving 
en retrieval of information. The data ob- 
o for the retrieval of information variable 
ad summarized in Table 1. From Table 1, the 
gg for retrieval of information scores over the 
nak Successive practice periods were respectively 
Tee as 3.25, 3.00, 4.05, 3.92, 4.25, and 5.06. 

order to test the third null hypothesis, the Ss’ 


scores. 


Inspection of Table 4 indicates that successive 
practice period scores yielded an F (5, 170) = 
16.28, p < .01. Complete orthogonal trend analy- 
sis of the retrieval of information data yielded 
an F (1, 170) = 75.04, p < .01 to indicate that 
a statistically significant linear component was 


present. j 

The hypothesis of no difference in performance 
during successive practice periods on the retrieval 
of information variable was rejected at the .01 
level of significance. It was concluded that increas- 
ing amounts of practice implemented through ex- 
posure to taped programs yielded significant 
improvement in the problem-solving subskill re- 
trieval of information. Retrieval or recall of in- 
formation necessary to solve a problem might con- 
sist of a variety of different processes, but the 
data obtained reflected growth in the Ss’ ability 
to evoke some aspects of this problem-solving 
subskill. : ; 

Stated in null form, hypothesis 2c predicted that 
practice in problem solving implemented through 


——_——-————=—<———— EEE 
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Table 5—Summary of Analysis of Variance for Combining Operations 


Source of Sum of Mean 

Variation Squares d.f. Square F 
Order 22.28 5 4.46 4,25* 
Error (a) 31.44 30 1.05 

Tapes 13.44 5 2.69 1:21 
periods 98.00 5 19.60 12.73** 
Error (b)! 261.33 170 1.54 

Total 426.49 215 


1The sum of squares for error (b) is the sum of the Latin square 
error sum of squares (31.44) and the pooled S's X periods sum of 


squares (229.89) with 20 and 150 d.f., respectively. 
error mean square is equal to 31.44/20 = 1.57. 


square is equal to 229.89/150 = 1.53. 
the two variances, F = 1.57/1.53 = 1.03 with 20 and 150 d.f., a non- 


significant value. 
Pip <b 
“ae lE 


exposure to taped programs did not yield signifi- 
cant improvement in the problem-solving subskill 
combining operations. The data obtained for the 
combining operations variable are summarized in 
Table 1. From Table 1, the means for the combin- 
ing operations scores over the six successive prac- 
tice periods were respectively reported as 2.92, 
3.08, 3.44, 3.94, 4.28, and 4.83. In order to test 
the fourth null hypothesis, Ss’ scores on combin- 
ing operations were placed in a Latin square de- 
sign. Six Latin squares were formed with rows 
corresponding to Ss, columns corresponding to 
successive practice periods, and cells correspond- 
ing to combining operations scores. Each Latin 
square represented the order of instrument pres- 
entation. 

Complete analysis of the combining operations 
data is reported in summary form in Table 5, In- 
spection of Table 5 indicates that successive prac- 
tice period scores yielded an F (5, 170) = 12.73, 
p < .01. Complete orthogonal trend analysis of 
the combining operations data yielded an F (1, 
170) = 68.99, p < .01 to indicate that a statisti- 
cally significant linear component was present. 

The hypothesis of no difference in performance 
during successive practice periods on the combin- 
ing operations variable was rejected at the .01 
level of significance. It was concluded that increas- 
ing amounts of practice implemented through 
exposure to taped programs yielded significant 


The Latin square 
The S's X periods mean 
For the test of homogeneity of 


improvement in the problem-solving subskill com- 
bining operations. The combining operations re 
quired to solve a problem might consist of a vari- 
ety of different processes, but the data obtained 
reflected growth in the Ss’ ability to evoke some 
aspects of this problem-solving subskill. A 
Tests of linearity of means of the data obtained 
during six taped sessions for each variable yield 
nonsignificant F values, and it was assumed tha 
the trends for the six instruments did not increas? 
differentially. 3 
Trend analysis of the extraction of information 
data yielded a significant quadratic componen? 
[F (1, 170) = 4.07, p < .05]. Graphic represen- 
tation of the extraction of information data pe 
mitted the following visual impressions: (a) 
sharp increment in performance occurred sid 
period two to period three, and (b) a gradual 4 
provement resulted during periods three throug 
six without any apparent plateau effect. Separa 
curvilinear analyses of the data obtained m i 
remaining variables yielded nonsignificant va u 


Discussion 


The purpose of this investigation was to a 
tain whether practice in problem solving ae 
through exposure to taped programs yielde rot- 
nificant improvement in Ss’ problem-solving Le 
esses. The principal contribution of the PY 


a, D o 
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work was to ascertain the feasibility of the devel- 
opment of an automated, programmed method of 
training which would eliminate time and cost bar- 
riers which have heretofore prevented or limited 
classroom application of previous research efforts. 


The results of the present experiment are in 
general agreement with the majority of previous 
studies assessing the effects of practice in prob- 
lem solving. Examination of the data showed a 
definite incremental effect which was attributed 
to the successive exposure to taped programs 
designed to provide practice on four aspects of 
problem solving. The four constructs were the 
problem-solving product measure defined as the 
number of correct responses and the problem- 
solving process measures classified as: (a) extrac- 
tion of information contained in the statement of 
a problem, (b) retrieval of information, and (c) 
combining operations as hypothesized by Loree 
(9). These data are in agreement with and sup- 
port the previous findings of Loree (9) and Means 
and Loree (10). 


The items contained in the taped programs 
probably did not effect significant knowledge 
growth. Rather, it was concluded that Ss devel- 
oped greater proficiency in forming a problem- 
solving set. It was, for example, observed that 
Ss apparently solved the problems more rapidly 
and became bored during the pause interval al- 
lowed for problem solving. Thus, problem solv- 
ing appears to be a skill which can be improved 
with proper practice conditions. 


Extrapolation of these results should be limited 
to the grade placement and intellectual ability 
levels of the S involved in the investigation and 
the type of subject matter which served as a basis 
for the taped programs. It would be considered 
Mmappropriate to generalize these results to stu- 
ents in other grades or to different subject mat- 
ter without additional research verification. Also, 
it should be noted that each problem-solving skill 
investigated consists of a variety of processes. It 
Was not possible to ascertain which elements of 
the total process and in what degree these ele- 
ments were involved in the problem-solving expe- 
tlences generated by this investigation. 
Statistically significant order effects obtained 
Tough analysis of the number of correct re- 
Sponses, retrieval of information, and combining 
Operations data limit the generalizability of con- 
“usions based upon this investigation of the par- 
aat Latin squares employed. The order of the 
Se Latin square was generated according to ran- 
om instrument selection. Subsequent orders were 
Raed upon systematic rotation of the initial order 
Presentation. Thus, it could not be concluded 
ee the orders used in this investigation were 
“Presentative of the entire population of possible 
asse ae Six Latin squares, Therefore, it can be 
an ed that only the orders used in this investi- 
‘on were controlled. The significant order 


effects cannot be attributed to unequal difficulty 
of the six tapes. 


As a basis for further research, the present 
investigation should be expanded to include other 
grade placement levels, broader intellectual abil- 
ity ranges, other subject matter, and questions 
other than objective achievement type problems. 
Length of the practice period should be manipu- 
lated to determine if there is an optimal duration 
for problem-solving training sessions. Also, full- 
sized classroom groups should be used to deter- 
mag whether or not group size is a relevant vari- 
able. 


Application of the technique developed during 
this investigation to the educative process could 
possibly provide a valuable tool to the classroom 
teacher, It should be noted, however, that no as- 
sumptions have been made regarding the long 
term effects of this type of problem-solving train- 
ing. Permanency of problem-solving training 
should serve as a stimulus for additional research. 
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FIELD NEWS 


AN ERIC CLEARINGHOUSE SPECIALIZING in eval- 
uation and measurement was established at Educational 
Testing Service (ETS) in May 1970. The new Center 
will be operated in association with Rutgers University 
Graduate School of Education, and will be under the 
direction of Henry S. Dyer. Funded by USOE, the 
Educational Resources Information Center for Tests, 
Measurement, and Evaluation was created to provide 
research psychologists and other educators with a 
central source of information on research in these areas, 
and at the same time helps to stimulate additional 
research. 

Plans call for the Center to act as a depository of 
information on new evaluation and measurement ma- 
terials and procedures, to process and analyze pertinent 
materials and techniques, and to make its findings 
available to educators through publications, on-site 
services, and, ultimately, regional conferences. The 
Clearinghouse staff will be aided by members of the 
Rutgers faculty and by ETS research groups and other 
resources of the organization. An Advisory Board, 
representing broad sections of the educational community 
will help provide guidance for the Center’s development. 
The new Center joins nineteen other ERIC Clearing- 
houses that have been created by the USOE to dissem- 
inate results of new educational materials, procedures, 
and research. 

. . . . . 

THE EXPERIENCE OF 129 4-YEAR MIDWESTERN 
colleges and universities in recruiting and enrolling 
minority students (Blacks, Indians, and Spanish-Ameri- 
cans) is reported in the first of several Higher Educa- 
tional Surveys of current problems in college admissions 
planned by the College Entrance Examination Board. 
This survey report, titled “Admission of Minority Stu- 
dents in Midwestern Colleges,” summarizes informa- 
tion collected in April 1970 from a representative sample 
of Midwestern senior institutions on such topics as 
enrollment and recruitment of minority students, 
retention rates, financial aid, and the outlook for the 
immediate future, 

Designed to provide its member institutions with a 
rapid means of gathering information which is timely 
and relevant to current problems in higher education, 
the Higher Education Surveys are a new experimental 
project of the College Board. The “Admission of 
Minority Students in Midwestern Colleges” was executed 
by the Midwest Committee for Higher Education Surveys 
with staff support from the Board’s Midwest Regional 
Office in Evanston, Illinois, and Access Research Office 
in Palo Alto, California. 

Among the principal findings of this first survey are: 
1. Enrollment of minority students in Midwestern senior 
institutions is increasing. Admission officers report a 
25 percent increase from 1968 to 1969 and estimate an 
additional increase of 30 percent this fall. Three-fourths 
5 the colleges anticipate further increases over the next 

years. 

2. Three-fourths of the publie selective institutions 
judge their minority freshmen to be below the general 
freshman average in academic potential. A substantial 


Willard E. North 
Central Missouri State College 


majority of all institutions having minority freshmen 
of below average potential are trying to give them 
special academic help, 
3. Approximately seven out of ten minority freshmen 
return to their institution the following year. This is 
the same proportion reported for all freshmen. 
4. The proportion of minority students requiring full 
financial aid is more than three times as high as that 
for all incoming freshmen. Admission officers estimate 
that some 15 percent of all freshman financial aid is 
awarded to those 5 percent who are minority students. 
5. New recruiting techniques which seem to be most 
successful include using minority staff and students, 
special programs for minority students, and direct 
contact with schools. 

Copies of the full report may be obtained from: 
College Entrance Examination Board, 625 Colfax Street, 
Evanston, Illinois 60201. 
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THE GROWING NUMBER OF COOPERATIVES being 
set up by the nation’s academic libraries to meet 
increasing costs and demands for services is a subject 
of a study by the System Development Corporation 
(SDC). Working under a 16-month, $92,000 contract 
from the USOE, SDC is studying existing consortia 
(cooperative networks) and will produce a directory 
identifying all known academic library cooperatives, 
listing participating libraries and services. 

This directory will provide the basis for the project's 
second phase: in-depth study of fifteen selected library 
cooperatives to help develop the guidelines that can be 
used by libraries to plan networks and other cooperative 
library arrangements, The guidelines will provide 
detailed, step-by-step information for planning, develop- 
ing, operating, and evaluating academic library consortia. 
Dr. Carlos Cuadra is the project leader and head of 
SDC’s Library and Documentation Systems Department. 
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TEACHER’S COLLEGE PRESS HAS RECENTLY pub- 
lished “Educational Investment in an Urban Society. 
The book is coedited by Melvin R. Levin, Director of 
the Division of Urban Studies, and Alan Shank, Assistant 
Professor of Government, both at Boston University; 
This volume presents views of noted economists, politics! 
scientists, and public officials on the uses to which cost- 
benefit analysis has been put in education, and discusses 
the limitations and potential of the technique. Selections 
in this book cover the most recent developments on SU! d 
topics as human capital, educational investment 2” 
productivity, cost-benefit analysis in education, planning- 
programming-budgeting systems, and social indicator 
Among the contributors are Theodore Schultz, Gary 
Becker, Burton Weisbrod, Jerry Miner, Charles Benso: 
John Vaizey, Thomas Ribich, Jack Wiseman, Aaron 
Wildavsky, Warner Hirsch, Melvin Levin, Wilbur Cob™ 
and Star Levitan and Garth Mangum. 

‘Educational Investment in an Urban Society; Cost, 
Benefits, and Public Policy” is published by Teach’! $ 
College Press, Teacher’s College, Columbia University 
New York, New York 10027. 
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FIELD NEWS 


{E RESULTS OF A STUDY by the Bureau of College 
Evaluation on Changes in Academic Calendars are 
ted in the publication SHAPE issued by the Bureau 
ef Research in Higher and Professional Education of 
New York State Education Department. General 
s of this survey are that changes in the academic 
Malendar are increasingly common, In a survey of 197 
New York State institutions of higher education, more 
than half have changed within the past 5 years or are 
currently considering change. The most common calendar 
configuration, however, is still some form of the semester 
system. 

Mhe popular trend in calendar modification is the 
interterm or “mini-semester” plan, This plan establishes 
S short session, usually about 4 weeks, in which a 
student works intensively upon one course or project. 
Time is made available for the “mini-semester” in 
January by ending the first semester before Christmas 
waeation and beginning the regular second semester in 
February. Proponents of “mini-semester” stress that 
its short intensive nature encourages curricular innova- 
tion, teaching experimentation, and student involvement. 


L DIRECTORY OF FEDERALLY SUPPORTED Informa- 
tion Analysis Centers is now available. Sponsored by the 
‘Panel on Information Analysis Centers (Panel 6) of 
the Committee on Scientific and Technical Information 
{COSATI), Federal Council for Science and Technology, 
the Directory provides useful information on 119 fed- 
erally supported Information Analysis Centers, including 
name, address, and phone number; name of director(s) 
Or operator(s), sponsor(s); year started; size and 
make-up of staff; mission and scope; services, and who 

may qualify as a user, Four indices are included as 
appendices: (A) Center Operators or Directors Index; 
(B) Geographic Index; (C) Organizations Index; and 
(D) Subject Index. 

The new publication updates as of January 1970 a 
previous directory issued by COSATI in April 1968, 
Date of collection, indexing, and production of the 
Tevised publications were performed by the National 
Referral Center for Science and Technology of the 
Library of Congress, publishers of the familiar series 
A Directory of Information Resources in the United 

States. Some of the data for the COSATI Directory 
came from the comprehensive inventory of information 
_Tesources maintained by the National Referral Center. 
The Directory may be obtained in either paperbound or 
Microfiche form; the price is $3.00 or $.65 respectively, 
mad number PB189300. Orders should be sent to 
learinghouse, U. S. Department of Commerce, Spring- 
field, Virginia 22151. 
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CoPrEs OF THE 300-PAGE REPORT, “The Arts, Educa- 

ey and the Urban Sub-cultural,” relating the findings 

Tecommendations of the 2-year National Survey of 

nc. Arts for Minority Youth, are now available from the 

mmunications Foundation, 2020 Alameda Padre Serra, 

ta Barbara, California 93103 at $9.50 per copy- 

St report lists almost five hundred performing arts 

fuaters, including forty-six black arts projects, and 

Ei original films, scripts, and anthologies by student 
Sts as resources for the arts educator. 


* * * * * * 

w era A TIONAL BOOK COMMITTEE HAS received a 
fa of $81,000 from the USOE to carry out Phase II 
Pro nationwide Educational Media Selection Centers 
Rea The 4-phase program is designed to help 
Op media selection centers for use by classroom 
tone ers, curriculum specialists, librarians, and others 

d Ane with educating children and youth. 
Phase II a guide will be prepared for establishing 


evaluate both model centers and effecti e 
Phase II guide. The Phase IV report will be augmented 
by a comprehensive information cam 
tion of a film about programs and services. 

Miss Cora Paul Bomar, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of North Carolina at Greensboro, is 
director of the project. 
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NONPROMOTION IN OUR SCHOOLS: A SIGN OF 
FAILURE, written by Athol B, Packer, Department of 
Elementary Education, University of Florida has been 
published as Research Bulletin (Volume 5, Number 1) 
by no Florida Educational Research and Development 
Coun: 

The bulletin explores studies showing the extent of 
failures in a number of school systems. It uses the 


promotion related 
who are ot promoted tend to drop out of school? (7) 


Is there a relationship between the rate of pupil retention 
and teacher professional activities, attitudes, and view- 
points? (8) What are the underlying causes of non- 
promotion? The final section offers a number of sug- 
gestions for eliminating failures. r 

Copies may be obtained for $1.00 per copy with a 
25 percent discount to libraries. Orders should be directed 
to: Dr. J. B. White, Executive Secretary, Florida 
Educational Research and Development Council, College 
of Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
32601. 


Readers are invited to send items of research 
interest to Dr. Willard E. North, Central 
Missouri State College, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri 64093 
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Among 
Those 
Present 


HAROLD N. BEYER is a doctoral student in the depart- 
ment of psychology at Colorado State University, He is 
presently counseling part time in the University Counsel- 
ing Center while completing his graduate work, He re- 
ceived his BA from Sacramento State College and MS 
from Colorado State University. EUGENE R. OETTING 
is a professor of pychology at Colorado State University. 
He received his BS, MS, and PhD from The University 
of Wisconsin. 


ERNESS B, BRODY is an assistant professor of education 
at the Graduate School of Education, Rutgers University. 
She was on leave in London, England, studying teacher 
training and English infant schools for the 1969-70 school 
year. During 1968-69 she was Director of the Experiment 
in Teacher Education at Rutgers. She received her BA 
from Fisk University and her MA and PhD from The 
University of Michigan. She is mainly interested in re- 
search on teaching and urban problems, 


WILLIAM E. CALDWELL is associate professor of 
education at The Pennsylvania State University, where 
he is engaged in research and teaching in the field of 
teacher-school-board negotiations and personnel manage- 
ment in education. Former positions held have been 
mathematics teacher and coach, secondary counselor, 
school administrator, and assistant professor of secondary 
education. He earned the PhD at New York University 
after obtaining prior degrees at Eastern Nazarene Col- 
lege and University of New Hampshire. As Executive 
Secretary of The Pennsylvania School Study Council, he 
assists in the coordination and direction of research 
activities between the University and school districts. 
He is presently working on the construction of a computer 
simulation for use in training school administrators in 
personnel management, 


RONALD P., CARVER received his PhD in experimental 
psychology from Washington University. He is currently 
Research Scientist with the American Institutes for Re- 
search in the Washington, D. C. office. His major research 
interest is in the processing and storage of meaningful 
verbal information. He is also interested in research de- 
sign, educational measurement, test development and sta- 
tistics. He has developed a new type of reading test called 
“chunked,” and has investigated pupilary dilation as a 
measure of information processing load. 


DOLORES DURKIN is a professor of elementary educa- 
tion at the University of Illinois, Urbana. She has been a 
consulting editor for The Journal of Educational Research 
since 1968, 


MICHAEL J. A. HOWE is associate professor of educa- 
tional psychology at the University of Alberta. He received 


his BA and PhD from the University of Sheffield, England, 
and was previously assistant professor of education at 
Tufts University. His publications include a number of 
articles and a book on human memory, as well as several 
articles concerning meaningful learning. 


RICHARD L. KOHR holds an MS in educational research 
from Bucknell University and a PhD in educational 
psychology from The Pennsylvania State University. He 
was a research assistant with the Center for Cooperative 
Research with Schools and is currently a lecturer at 
Bucknell University. MARILYN N. SUYDAM ‘is asso- 
ciate professor of education at The Pennsylvania State 
University and associate director of the Center for 
Cooperative Research with Schools. She received the 
and MS from State University College at Plattsburgh, 
New York, and the DEd from Penn State. She has been 
directing projects related to the compilation, evaluation, 
and dissemination of research on mathematics education. 


BETTY RUTH RAYGOR is an assistant professor in 
education at Hamline University, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
She received her BEd from the University of Toledo, 
MA and Specialist in Education from the University K 
Minnesota. She was formerly Director of Title I ani 
Coordinator of Special Education in the Roseville Public 
Schools, St. Paul. 


FRANK SEKYRA functions in the capacity of associate 
professor and acting head of Mississippi State University 
Department of Psychology. His BS was conferred by à 
University of Illinois, and MA and PhD were sama 
from the University of Alabama. Currently, Dr. Seleni 
research interests focus upon assessment of intellectu: 

functioning and appraisal of intellectual assessmen 
instruments. M. RAY LOREE is professor of education? 
psychology and director of the graduate research tram 
program at the University of Alabama. His BA is mi 
the University of Manitoba, and his MA and PhD from i 
University of Chicago. He is the author of Psycholog! 
of Education. 


KARL SMITH is director of the Behavioral Cybernet 
Laboratory, The University of Wisconsin, He Ji his 
his AB from Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, anı node 
MA and PhD from Brown University, Providence, R itys 
Island. Dr. Smith previously taught at Brown Univer 
and the University of Rochester, He was also Ford ie 
dation Distinguished Professor of Business Adminis a 
tion, Indiana Univerity. HARVEY SUSSMAN is a 87 
uate student at The University of Wisconsin workin 
his PhD in the field of Behavioral Cybernetics. He oi 
his undergraduate degree at Queen’s College, New 

and his master’s at The University of Wisconsin. 
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©! It Says inThe JER... 


INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES in handwriting were found by Askov, Otto, and Askov 
to be based primarily on traditional procedures rather than on research findings. They 
encourage a reevaluation of the directions of handwriting research and of current in- 
structional procedures with the intent that the 1970-80 decade may produce more de- 
finitive information in the study of handwriting (p. 99). 


IN FEMALE elementary teachers, manifested needs change with age and experience, says 
Eberlein. The Edwards’ Personal Preference Schedule was administered as a means 
of gathering data for this study (p. 112). 


WHAT EFFECT DOES oral discourse have in teaching written discourse? Golub found 
that the use of controlled oral discourse produced more grade increases and fewer de- 
creases in written discourse in the experimental group which went from stimulus to 
problem to controlled oral discussion to written discussion on the composition model. 
The control group went from stimulus to problem to written discussion with no oral 
discussion (p. 115). 


FIFTH-GRADE TUTORS WERE used to help kindergarteners in a reading program. In 
Niedermeyer’s study six of the tutors were trained and six untrained. Trained tutors 
scored significantly higher on engaging the pupil in friendly conversation, confirming, 
praising, giving the correct answer when the pupil is incorrect, and eliciting correct 
responses before going on (p. 119). 


DO MOTHERS OF GIRLS react differently than mothers of boys in evaluating the school 
their child attends? Glick found that if the children fell below the reading criterion, 
the sex of the child made no difference in the mother’s rating. For mothers of chil- 
dren performing above the criterion, mothers of girls evaluated the school much more 
favorably than mothers of boys (p. 124). 


PLANNING AND SCHEDULING of math and science programs at the secondary level 
can now be assisted by a computer. Sister Marijane Werner found that knowledge of 
Program Evaluation and Review Technique (PERT) concepts and principles makes 
for more efficient preplanning of goals and objectives than might otherwise be the case. 
Used concurrently and consistently with other aspects of curriculum planning, PERT 
reveals interdependencies and problem areas which are neither obvious nor well defined 
by conventional planning and scheduling methods (p. 127). 


PRESENT SOCIAL STUDIES teachers can deal with reflective inquiry in the classroom 
and handle the heat and pressure that characterize societal disputes which become the 
focus of classroom discussion, Robertson and Haas cautiously concluded. They meas- 


ured the manifest needs of social studies teachers from Utah with the Edwards’ Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule (p. 133). 


GAINS ASSOCIATED WITH the “low difficulty testing approach” were significantly 
higher than those of the “high difficulty testing approach.” Daines investigated the 


effect of two testing approaches on informational achievement in a technical indus- 
trial education course (p. 139). ; 
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THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
(Volume 64, Number 3, November 1970) 


Editorial/Abstract 


A Decade of Research in Handwriting: 
Progress and Prospect 


Early in the 1960's, Herrick and Okada identified various directions that re- 

@ search related to handwriting might take during that decade. Now the authors 

are attempting to consider both the extent to which research has actually been 

pona in these areas during those 10 years and the conclusions that can be drawn from 
e research. 


Handwriting studies have been classified under the following categories which cor- 
respond to Herrick and Okada’s research areas with a few slight modifications : 


l 1. The nature of letter forms most efficiently and legibly produced. 

2. Instructional techniques most conducive to children’s learning and perceptual- 
motor development, and correlates of skill development in handwriting. 

3. Effects on writing performance of (a) specific positions of the body, feet, arm, 
wrist, fingers, and paper; (b) grip employed in holding the writing instrument; 
and (c), arm movement. 

4. Effect of speed and stress on the handwriting product. 

5. Effect of instructional sequences on the development of handwriting skills. 

6. The nature of handwriting instruments and writing surfaces that facilitate learn- 
ing to write. 

7. Development of new handwriting scales and evaluative materials, and means for 
helping teachers to make better use of existing scales. 


In each area the findings from the various studies were compared. Conclusions and 
implications for handwriting instruction and research were drawn where justified. Often 
definitive conclusions could not be drawn, however, due to methodological differences in 
the studies. 


The authors found that although research had been done in all of the above areas 
during the 1960-70 decade, the studies were concentrated in a few areas while other areas 
were relatively neglected. Instructional practices were also found to be based primarily on 
traditional procedures rather than on research findings. The intent of the article is to en- 
courage a reevaluation of the directions of handwriting research and of current instruc- 
tional practices with the intent that the 1970-80 decade may produce more definitive in- 
formation in the study of handwriting. 
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(Volume 64, Number 3, November 1970) 


A Decade of Research in Handwriting: 


Progress and Prospect 


EUNICE ASKOV, WAYNE OTTO, and WARREN ASKOV 


The University of Wisconsin 


URVEYS of the research and lit- 

erature related to handwriting 

have been reported by Andersen 
(1, 2), Herrick (35), Horn (43), Otto and An- 
dersen (59), Petty (65), and Shane and Mulry 
(74). Since, as a group, they are both recent and 
thorough, there is no attempt here to replicate 
these existing surveys. The purpose, instead, is to 
examine the 1960-70 decade of research in hand- 
writing to seek implications for instruction and 
directions for future research. 

Early in the 1960’s, Herrick and Okada (39) 
identified various directions that research in hand- 
writing might profitably take during the decade. 
In 1970, it seems appropriate to consider both the 
extent to which the research has been focused in 
these areas and the conclusions that seem justi- 
fied. This paper, then, is organized around the 
research areas suggested by Herrick and Okada. 
Some minor modifications were made in order to 
enhance the “goodness of fit” between the cate- 
gories and the studies actually reported. Thus, 
there is an attempt to focus upon: 

1. The nature of letter forms most efficiently 

and legibly produced. 

2. Instructional techniques most conducive to 

children’s learning and perceptual-motor devel- 

opment, and correlates of skill development in 
handwriting. 

3. Effects on writing performance of (a) spe- 

cific positions of the body, feet, arm, wrist, fin- 

gers, and paper; (b) grip employed in holding 
the writing instrument; and (c) arm movement. 

4. Effect of speed and stress on the handwrit- 

ing product. 

5. Effect of instructional sequences on the de- 

velopment of handwriting skills. 

6. The nature of handwriting instruments and 

writing surfaces that facilitate learning to 

write. 

7. Development of new handwriting scales and 

evaluative materials, and means for helping 

teachers to make better use of existing scales. 


The Nature of Letter Forms Most Effi- 
ciently and Legibly Produced 


Research related to letter forms has taken sev- 


eral directions since 1960. One approach that is 
in line with the early, classic studies by Pressey 
(67) and Newland (57) was to study illegibil- 
ities to determine which letter forms are the most 
difficult to produce correctly. Lewis, in his disser- 
tation study (48, 49, 50), identified not only the 
most frequent types of errors in first graders’ 
manuscript writing but also the letters that were 
the most susceptible to error. The results provide 
specific guidelines for primary classroom teach- 
ers’ efforts in the area of manuscript writing. 


Approaching the problem from a different per- 
spective, Schell and Burns (72) studied the mod- 
ifications in uppercase cursive letters that were 
made by college students who had been exposed 
to the same instructional program in handwriting 
in the elementary school. Deviations tended in the 
direction of simplification of the letter forms that 
had been taught. The conclusion was that simpli- 
fied letter forms ought to be taught initially to 
preclude the need for subsequent, and perhaps too 
highly idiosyncratic, modifications. The Schell and 
Burns results are, however, put in perspective by 
the findings of another study. Epstein, Hartford, 
and Tumarkin (18) found that female adults who 
retained the letter forms as they learned them in 
elementary school tended to be different from 
female adults who modified letter forms in that 
the former were not as well educated, bright, or 
mature. Since Schell and Burns studied college 
seniors, their sample may have represented mainly 
that portion of the population which would tend 
to modify the letter forms they were taught in 
elementary school. 


In another related study, Seifert (73) exam- 
ined the development of personal styles of hand- 
writing by 1,020 children in grades 6-9. Only 
one-third of the children at each grade level gave 
evidence of having developed personal styles © 
handwriting, but the author concluded, on the 
basis of her analyses of writing samples, that their 
handwriting was legible though different from the 
standard taught. Interestingly, in most Ss no sig- 
nificant relationship was found between intelli 
gence and the tendency to develop a personal hant- 
writing style. 
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The main conclusion to be drawn from this 
group of studies is that the letter forms used in 
instructional programs might profitably be sim- 
plified without loss of legibility. (An early study 
by Quant (68) showed that simplified letter forms 
were in fact more legible.) Modifications of the 
letter form models employed in initial instruction 
could make for more efficient instruction and 
learning and result in more legible adult writing. 
Much of the basic data required in order to make 
such modifications has already been reported. 


Some attempts have been made to use modified 
letter forms in instructional programs. Berry (4) 
reported improved legibility in the handwriting 
of students in grades 1-8 when they received in- 
struction in italic writing, Simplifications of both 
letter forms and handwriting style were also in- 
troduced and studied in Russia. Articles (79, 14) 
describing the simplified approach reported that 
achievement of first-form pupils was accelerated 
in both reading and writing. 


Another approach to the study of letter forms 
has been through the use of factor analysis to 
determine commonalities among letter shapes. In 
a series of studies Kuennapas (45, 46) identified 
three factors in the formation of nine capital 
letters; in a more extensive study, Kuennapas and 
Janson (47) factor analyzed the twenty-eight 
lowercase letters of the Swedish alphabet. Two 
factors—called vertical linearity (as in “t”) and 
roundness (as in “o”)—accounted for a consider- 
able portion of similarity among many lowercase 
letter forms, Although considerably more research 
of this type is needed, the identification of com- 
monalities of letter forms could influence the se- 
quence of instruction when letter forms are ini- 
tially taught. In other words, the line movements 
that are common to various letters could be taught 
first, followed by instruction in the specific letter 
forms. This procedure, common to many instruc- 
tional programs, is currently based on logic rather 
than on objective evidence of commonalities. 


__ Future research ought to focus upon both the 
identification of the most desirable modifications 
in letter forms and the impact of such modifica- 
tions upon handwriting instruction and the qual- 
ity of adults’ writing. 


Instructional Techniques and Correlates 
of Skill Development in Handwriting 


In this section research directed toward clari- 
fication of how children ought to learn to write is 
considered. Herrick and Okada (39:30) probably 


paa a similar concern when they posed this ques- 
ion: 


Most of the teaching aids deal with tracing, 
copying, and manually guiding the child in 
the act of learning how to write. There also 
seems to be growing evidence that growth in 
writing skill plateaus rapidly from the third 


grade on. Could it be that too much atten- 
tion is paid to tracing, copying, and manu- 
ally guiding, and too little to the perceptual 
processes of the learner himself as he goes 
beyond form to normative and aspirational 
percepts of his own writing? 


Unfortunately, the literature reveals little con- 
cern for the role of tracing, copying, or manual 
guidance in learning to write. Even outside the 
area of handwriting, little research has been done. 
Birch and Lefford (6), for example, repeated an 
observation by Smith and Smith (75) that “One 
is struck by the absence of any systematic account 
of perceptually-gquided motion within our general 
behavior theories” (6:1). Although Birch and 
Lefford did not deal directly with handwriting, a 
brief discussion of their research may indicate a 
fruitful direction for handwriting research. They 
proposed a model in which the development of 
voluntary motor control is a function of visual- 
perceptual competence on the one hand and im- 
proved inter-sensory liaison between vision and 
body sensations on the other. To test the model, 
they examined the ability of children, ages 5 to 
11, to draw geometric forms from visual models. 
Four figures (upright isosceles triangle, inverted 
isosceles triangle, diamond with an elongated ver- 
tical axis, and equiangular diamond) were pre- 
sented to the children under six conditions of vary- 
ing stimulus support: 


1. Tracing task. (The child placed his response 
sheet over the models and traced the lines.) 

2. Connecting-dots condition. (Dots were placed 
at the points where lines intersected and ended 
on the models; on the Ss’ response sheet only 
the dots were printed in the same positions as 
on the models.) 


3. Dot grid condition. (The models were super- 
imposed on a grid of dots; the child’s response 
page contained only the dot grid.) 

4. Line grid conditions. (Similar procedures as 
with the dot grid except that the grid was com- 
posed of straight, intersecting lines.) 

5. Freehand drawing from model with dot em- 
phasis. (The models were the same as used in 
the connecting-dots condition; the S copied the 
models on a blank page.) 

6. Freehand drawing on a blank page. (The S 
copied the models on a blank page.) 


The conditions were markedly different in diffi- 
culty for the young children ; as the Ss approached 
age 11, they were able to perform competently 
under all conditions although significant differ- 
ences in accuracy level existed between tracing 
and freehand drawings even at age 11. In gen- 
eral, as stimulus support was removed, younger 
children did poorer. That is, the younger children 
had the highest accuracy scores on tracing, fol- 
lowed closely by the dot-connecting task. The low- 
est scores were obtained on the freehand drawing 
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on a blank page, with the two grid-background 
conditions intermediate in performance level. 
(The freehand drawing condition from the mod- 
els with dot emphasis was similar in difficulty to 
the freehand drawing with the standard models.) 
The freehand drawing clearly remained the most 
difficult condition for all ages, and improvement 
with age varied with the model being copied. 


The implications of the Birch and Lefford study 
for handwriting instruction seem clear. Since trac- 
ing was the easiest task for children, especially 
those beginning elementary school, and freehand 
drawing the most difficult, perhaps instructional 
programs in handwriting should teach the letter 
forms through tracing, not through copying the 
forms on a blank page. A variation from the trac- 
ing procedure could be found in the connecting- 
dots condition in which a dot would be placed at 
every end point and at every intersection of lines. 
Even older children might well be taught by trac- 
ing when they make the transition to cursive writ- 
ing or when they receive remedial instruction on 
particular letter forms. Herrick and Okada (39), 
however, discovered in their national survey of 
instructional practices that copying was the teach- 
ers’ preferred teaching device while tracing was 
listed as the third preference. As the investigators 
pointed out, these practices do not result from 
research findings so much as from traditional in- 
structional procedures. 


An additional consideration is that growth in 
the ability to copy geometric forms was found by 
Townsend (80) to correlate significantly more 
highly with mental age than with chronological 
age. Although Birch and Lefford (6) made no 
provision for the study of varied IQ levels in their 
study, the Ss were described as “bright normal” 
with a median IQ of 115 and with no child’s IQ 
below 90. It seems reasonable, therefore, to con- 
clude that those Ss were bright enough to perform 
the copying task and that they would have ex- 
celled in it if copying were actually superior to 
tracing as an instructional procedure. 


Herrick and Okada commented also on the need 
for research regarding learners’ perceptions of 
their own writing. Harris and Herrick (82), 
drawing their discussion of this problem from a 
more extensive document (38), investigated the 
ability of bright, average, and slow children to 
form “normative” and “aspiration” models for 
their handwriting. Normative perception has to 
do with a child’s ability to identify a sample of 
handwriting as like his own; aspirational percep- 
tion has to do with the model that a child sets as 
a goal for himself. In a task in which fifth and 
sixth graders were asked to rank handwriting 
samples on a 5-point scale, bright and average 
students did significantly better than slow stu- 
dents according to adult criteria, although the 
judgments about correct ordering by all pupils 


were not identical with the judgments by adults. 
All children, however, were able to identify an 
aspirational model as at least equal to, or better 
than, handwriting like their own; in fact, their 
choices of an aspirational model appeared to be 
more consistent than those involving identification 
of a normative model. Even over a period of time 
children did not improve in their normative per- 
ceptions of their own handwriting. The conclusion 
of the investigators was that instructional empha- 
sis should be placed on the development of norma- 
tive and aspirational models with less emphasis 
on letter formation drill. An implication that may 
be drawn from the study is that the normative 
perception—the ability of a child to pick out a 
handwriting sample like his own—must be well 
established before a child can be expected to mod- 
ify his own handwriting as a result of compari- 
sons to an aspirational model. In other words, if 
a child does not have a clear perception of his 
own handwriting, use of an aspirational model 
(the standard instructional letter form, for ex- 
ample) will be ineffective in producing change. 
Development of normative perception should take 
place in the primary grades along with the use 
of an aspirational model. 


Studies of correlates of handwriting success 
have focused mainly on the relationship of intel- 
ligence and handwriting legibility. Love (53) com- 
pared mentally retarded and normal Ss of prevo- 
cational and vocational ages on the basis of hand- 
writing quality, speed, and use. Handwriting 
samples of the retarded Ss were rated significantly 
higher in quality on the Ayres scale than those of 
normal Ss; but the retardates wrote significantly 
more slowly. Conclusions to be drawn from the 
study are severely limited by the fact that (a) 
only twenty-five Ss were studied, and (b) two 
age groups (12-15 and over 15-years-old) were 
considered together for each intelligence group. 
Although Lewis (48) was not concerned with the 
same age groups nor with extremes in IQ, he con- 
cluded that at the first-grade level mental matu- 
rity was more closely related to writing errors 
before than after instruction. In other words, 
after instruction IQ was no longer significantly 
related to writing performance. Lindell (51) in- 
vestigated factors related to the handwriting abil- 
ity of eighty Swedish Ss in grades 3-6 and found 
that intelligence was only moderately related. Yet 
the most important factor proved to be ability 
to use the spoken language, which would appea! 
to be not unrelated to intelligence. Finally, Perron 
and Mignard (64) evaluated the handwriting of 
243 French mental retardates and found that 
achievement in handwriting was higher than ex- 
pected on the basis of mental age or achievement 
in other school subjects. The investigators COn- 
cluded, however, that the relative importance © 
intelligence depends upon the stage of develop- 
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ment of the child. The data from these studies do 
not clearly indicate that special instructional pro- 

in handwriting are warranted for men- 
tally retarded children. Yet, various adapted in- 
structional programs, which are discussed in a 
later section, are suggested for these children and 
may in fact be necessary only during initial learn- 

| ing of handwriting skills. 


Effects of Various Body Part Positions 
) on Writing Performance 


Regarding the effect of body position upon 
handwriting, Lurcat (54) found that posture was 
the most important factor affecting the slant of 
the handwritten line. Only two of her sixty French 
Ss, who ranged from 4- to 7-years-old, were able to 
write lines that were parallel to the edge when 
given unlined paper. More research in this area 
is obviously needed. 


Callewaert (11) has described in detail a 
modified handwriting grip that he claims is 
physiologically superior to the traditional grip 

muscles are more relaxed so there is less 
cramping. The recommendation is that instead of 
holding the barrel of the pen between the thumb 
and index finger as in the traditional grip, the 
Shaft be placed between the middle and index 
fingers and the wrist be more sharply canted. 
Callewaert also described a training program for 
kindergarten children that would prepare them 
for handwriting instruction in the first grade. No 
evidence was offered—other than logic and a 
knowledge of physiology—for the superiority of 
the modified grip. 


The use of Callewaert’s modified grip was, how- 
ever, evaluated by Otto and others (62). Twenty 
right-handed college students were asked to copy 
unfamiliar material during two 30-minute ses- 
sions, using the traditional grip and the modified 
grip with a 1-week interval between sessions. The 
Ss favored the traditional grip in terms of com- 
fort, and the legibility ratings of the words pro- 
duced with the traditional grip were higher. 
However, because the Ss did adapt quite readily to 
the modified grip, the authors concluded that 
further research is needed, especially with objec- 
tive measures of muscular tension. 


Comparisons of left- and right-handed Ss’ hand- 
be ing performance have been made in a num- 
r of studies. Groff (29) matched, by sex and 
grade, 615 right-handed children with the same 
et of left-handed children in grades 4, 5, and 
. Using the Ayres legibility scale and five judges, 
found only one significant difference between 
ility ratings: right-handed girls in sixth 

E had higher mean ratings than left-handed 
a in the same grade. Groff concluded that the 
oP did not demonstrate a general superiority 
ere nanded writers. In another article, Groff 
(27) compared right. and left-handed writers in 


grades 4-6 on speed of handwriting. Although 
girls were significantly faster than boys, no dif- 
ferences in speed were found with respect to hand 
preference. 


Reed and Smith (70) also examined the speed 
and quality of left- and right-handed children’s 
writing. Working with 10-, 12-, and 14-year-olds, 
they matched right-handed Ss to left-handed Ss 
with respect to age and sex. No significant dif- 
ferences due to handedness were found on speed 
of writing, as measured in a timed test of simple 
repetitive writing or a timed test of copying a 
prose package. When eight judges were asked 
to choose the better sample from each pair of Ss, 
again no significant differences were found. 
Finally, no significant differences in either speed 
or quality were found between the two groups on 
a fatigue test which involved an extended period 
of copying a prose passage. Lewis (48) analyzed 
the ability of first graders to copy the manu- 
script alphabet and found that left-handed chil- 
dren made more errors than right-handed children 
before formal handwriting instruction, After 
instruction, however, no significant differences 
were found in the total number of errors, although 
left-handed subjects made significantly more re- 
versal and inversion errors. 


Taken together, the Groff, Reed and Smith, and 
Lewis studies do not support the commonly held 
notion that right-handed writers write more rap- 
idly and legibly than left-handed writers. Nor do 
they support the findings of an earlier study (31) 
in which right-handed fifth and sixth graders, 
who were matched to left-handed writers by IQ, 
age, grade, and sex, were superior on measures 
of handwriting speed and quality. Perhaps teach- 
ers are heeding fairly recent but repeated admo- 
nitions to make some special provisions for left- 
handed writers. This would amount to a positive 
explanation for an apparent improvement in left- 
handers’ writing performances between the 1930's 
and the 1960’s. 


On the basis of classroom observations in grades 
5-8, Enstrom (15) identified fifteen techniques of 
adjusting positions for handwriting used by left- 
handed writers. These, however, fell into two gen- 
eral categories—one where the writing hand is 
kept below the line and the other where the “hook” 
wrist is employed. Handwriting samples from 
1,103 Ss were judged for quality, speed, neatness, 
and “healthful body positions.” The position given 
the highest overall rating was not the ore com- 
monly taught as an adjustment for left-handed 
students. Drawings of adapted writing positions 
presented in the article should be very helpful to 
teachers in providing instruction for left-handed 
writers. Other articles, such as one by Croutch 
(18), also present suggestions about the correct 
position for the body and the paper for both left- 
and right-handed writers. 
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Effect of Speed and Stress on the 
Handwriting Product 


While the writing speed of left- and right-handed 
writers has been compared, the general effect of 
speed upon legibility apparently has not been ex- 
amined in the past 10 years. There was, however, 
an attempt to define new standards for measuring 
speed. Groff (30) devised new speed norms for 
grades 4, 5, and 6, He obtained writing samples 
from 4,834 pupils and compared them with the 
older Ayres speed norms. Instead of having the 
children copy a standard sample until their teach- 
ers were satisfied that they were familiar with 
the words in it, as was done by Ayres in devis- 
ing his norms, the children read the passage until 
they could recognize all the words. Then the speed 
of writing was measured in terms of time con- 
sumed in copying the passage for the first time. 
Groff concluded that his new norms, with rates 
that are considerably slower than those reported 
by Ayres, are more defensible than the long ac- 
cepted Ayres norms because the procedures fol- 
lowed in producing them were more realistic. The 
authors concur with this conclusion. 


Rarick and Harris (69) investigated the writ- 
ing speed of bright, average, and slow sixth- 
graders under four different writing conditions: 
normal, fast, best, and relaxed. The bright and 
average group produced their fastest writing 
sample under the condition calling for fast writ- 
ing; usually the slowest writing was produced 
under the condition calling for “best” writing. 
Although sex was found to be a highly significant 
factor, legibility was also a function of the con- 
dition of writing. That is, high legibility tended 
to occur with a slow rate. The correspondence is 
not perfect, however, in that generally superior 
writers tended to produce the most legible sam- 
ples under all conditions. Degree of stress was also 
measured in terms of galvanic skin response, mus- 
cular tension, and fine motor control. In general, 
for the bright and average groups the greatest 
stress reactions, which tended to occur in the fast 
writing condition, were accompanied by lower leg- 
ibility. Conversely, the least stress was observed 
during relaxed writing, although legibility was 
not universally improved. No observable differ- 
ences in affective states were noted among the 
different IQ groups. However, when average and 
bright groups were combined, greater stability in 
affective measures and in legibility was observed 
across writing conditions than in the groups of 
slow learning children. 


Indications of stress are also obtained from 
measures of finger pressure exerted on the barrel 
of the writing instrument, point pressure of the 
writing instrument on the writing surface, and 
pressure of the hand resting on the writing sur- 
face. Herrick and Otto (41) measured pressure 
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of the fingers on the barrel of the writing instru- 
ment and found wide individual variation. In gen- 
eral, however, high point pressure accompanied 
high grip pressure and low point pressure accom- 
panied low grip pressure. The study represents a 
step forward in terms of the instrumentation em- 
ployed, but much additional study of the relation- 
ship of stress and handwriting performance is 
needed before instructional implications will be 
clear. 


Effect of Instructional Sequences on 
Development of Handwriting Skills 


The research pertaining to handwriting instruc- 
tion is best introduced by a brief consideration 
of certain surveys of current practices in hand- 
writing instruction. 


Surveys of Instructional Practices. Herrick’s 
extensive inquiry (34) into the instructional prac- 
tices advocated by nineteen commercial systems 
of handwriting instruction revealed many com- 
mon practices, but a few differences were also 
identified. No general consensus regarding se- 
quence of instruction was observed although, in 
general, letters classified by similar shapes—e.g., 
straight line, slant line, or circle—were introduced 
together. The greatest variations in letter form 
models advocated by different systems occurred 
in the uppercase cursive letters and in numbers} 
there were fewer differences among lowercase 
cursive letter forms. Photographic reproductions 
of the letter forms used by the nineteen compa- 
nies surveyed were presented for comparison by 
Herrick and Otto (40). Noble (58) reported a 
survey of sixteen commercial systems of hand- 
writing instruction. 


A number of surveys of instructional practices 
in the schools were also reported. For example, 4 
national survey of six hundred school systems 
made in 1962 (39) revealed that 98 percent of the 
teachers reported that they do indeed teach hand- 
writing. Most schools reported a separate hand- 
writing class-period of approximately 15-20 min- 
utes five times a week in grades 1-4 and three 
times a week in grades 5-8. Most schools also 
reported that they incorporate handwriting m- 
struction in a meaningful context in conjunction 
with subject matter areas. Only one-fifth of F 
schools reported attempts to individualize hand- 
writing instruction. King’s survey (44) of d 
school systems in four midwestern states revea’® 4 
that of the fourteen systems of handwriting E 
struction being used, two publishers supplied 
percent of the instructional material. 


Some commentators on handwriting instruction 
(e.g., 16) have claimed that handwriting ne 
tion—and consequently the quality of handa 
ing—has declined in recent years. Erlebacher an” 
Herrick (19), however, found no substantial th- 
ferences in the quality of handwriting of SI* 
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grade children in 1912 and 1959 according to 
Ayres scale ratings. Anderson (3) compared hand- 
writing samples from nine hundred children in 
England, Scotland, and the United States, respec- 
tively, to determine whether handwriting quality 
would excel where a “traditional” instructional 
approach is employed, as in Scotland. Drawing 
subjects from 7-, 11-, and 14-year-old age groups, 
he found that the English and Scottish chil- 
dren tended to lose some initial advantage in qual- 
ity as age increased. In fact, the handwriting of 
the Scottish sample tended to deteriorate after 
age 11, while the mean ratings of the American 
sample tended to increase with age. It appears, 
therefore, that “traditional” instruction, opera- 
tionally defined as that used in Scotland today 
and in the United States early in the present cen- 
tury, does not necessarily produce better hand- 
writing than modern instructional programs. 


Evaluation of Instructional Programs. Exten- 
sive comparisons of the effects of different in- 
structional systems upon pupils’ handwriting 
achievement have not been made. Most research 
pertaining to instruction has been tied to the de- 
velopment of new instructional approaches. Exist- 
ing programs, then, have been evaluated only for 
the purpose of comparison with a new approach. 


The effects of individualized procedures in 
teaching handwriting were examined in two stud- 
ies. Tagatz and others (77) compared the effects 
of three approaches to handwriting instruction 
with eighty-eight third-grade and seventy-five 
fourth-grade pupils who were stratified by sex 
and previous achievement/ability level. Although 
the duration of the study was only 9 weeks, two 
approaches that stressed individualization pro- 
duced greater gains in legibility in third graders 
than a formal instructional approach, which in- 
volved the continued use of a commercial system. 
Fewer significant treatment effects were obtained 
with the fourth-grade sample, and no one treat- 
ment produced superior results. One implication 
drawn from the study was that individualized 
approaches which emphasize the diagnosis and 
remediation of specific difficulties may best be 
employed in the primary grades; however, com- 
Parison of different approaches to handwriting 
instruction at various grade levels needs to be 
made for a longer period of time than 9 weeks 
before any definitive conclusions can be drawn. 


Boyle“(g) compared the handwriting achieve- 
ment of 312 children in grades 4-6 who were en- 
rolled in control and experimental classes. In the 
l Poe mental treatment instruction was planned 

ahe basis of diagnostic testing. Although no 
Pa erences between experimental and control Ss 

me obtained on gross measures of handwriting 
ion (i.e. ratings of handwriting samples on 
rie ility scales), Ss in the experimental group 

Iminated significantly more errors than the 


control group in the size, slant, and formation of 
letters. The results of this study again give evi- 
dence that pupils can improve their handwriting 
if they are taught by an individualized approach. 
One can only speculate that the differences be- 
tween experimental and control Ss might have 
been greater had the experimental treatment been 
administered to pupils in the primary grades be- 
fore handwriting habits had become established. 


Some earlier studies, too, seem to support the 
superiority of an individualized, diagnostic pro- 
gram of instruction. Newland (57), for example, 
found that four types of difficulties in letter for- 
mation caused over half of all illegibilities; he also 
noted that four letters constituted about 45 per- 
cent of all illegibilities in the handwriting of ele- 
mentary, high school, and adult Ss. Newland, 
therefore, concluded that both developmental and 
corrective instruction could be highly specific. Ap- 
plication of Newland’s findings would involve the 
diagnosis and remediation of problems peculiar to 
each child, the assumption being that by correct- 
ing specific illegibilities the general quality and 
speed of the handwriting would be improved. 


Only one instructional approach developed since 
1960 was described extensively. The unique fea- 
ture of that approach is that there is an attempt 
to coordinate handwriting instruction with chil- 
dren’s perceptual development. Furner (22, 23, 
24), in a series of articles, contended that since 
handwriting is a type of perceptual-motor learn- 
ing, methods of instruction should reflect an 
awareness of perceptual development in children. 
Basing her discussion on the work of Hebb, 
Furner argued that perceptual development is a 
learned process which must necessarily involve 
movement. In her opinion, however, existing in- 
structional programs in handwriting focus only 
on motor development, treating handwriting ex- 
clusively as a motor process, not as a perceptual 
process as well. 

The first step in Furner’s instructional pro- 
gram involves the visual component: the child 
sees the finished product (i.e., the letter) as well 
as the formational process. Then the child is 
guided in verbalizing the formational process in- 
volved in production of a written symbol—ice., 
describing the starting point, direction, size, and 
stopping point. This auditory process ostensibly 
reinforces the previous step of visualization. Since 
the letters are introduced in groups according to 
commonalities in shape (e.g., straight lines, cir- 
cles), the child is also asked to state these gen- 
eralizations. Throughout the instructional process 
the habit of self-evaluation and correction is 
established as an aid to perceptual development 
and as a basis for acquisition of the necessary 
motor skills. These procedures are based on 
Harris and Herrick’s (32) recommendation that 
normative and aspirational models be developed 
from the beginning of handwriting instruction. 
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Furner evaluated her instructional approach in 
grades 1-3 by comparing test results from her 
program in four experimental schools with the 
results obtained from use of commercial programs 
in seven control schools, The study was continued 
for 3 years, with a new group of first graders 
introduced each year. Thus, at the end of the 
study data had been gathered on a group of third 
graders over a 3-year period, second graders for 
2 years, and first graders for 1 year. The quality 
and speed of handwriting of experimental and 
control Ss were compared at midyear and at the 
end of each of the 3 school years, and formational 
errors were also compared, As for the quality of 
handwriting, experimental Ss were significantly 
superior to control Ss in grades 1 and 2. In grade 
3, however, control Ss were superior in both the 
February and June testings. Furner suggested 
that the shift might have been due to teachers’ 
unfamiliarity with the experimental approach, 
which was responsible for a delay in the transi- 
tion from manuscript to cursive writing. Results 
with regard to speed were mixed: the control 
group scored significantly better only in June of 
first grade, February of second grade, and Feb- 
ruary of third grade; at other testings no signifi- 
cant differences were found. Formational errors 
in randomly selected Ss were observed at the end 
of each of the 3 years of the study; the experi- 
mental Ss consistently made fewer formational 
errors than the control Ss. 


In light of the significantly fewer errors in the 
formational processes of writing letters and the 
significantly higher quality scores in grades 1 and 
2 for the experimental Ss, Furner’s instructional 
program does appear to have certain advantages 
over the control systems. The approach appears to 
be theoretically sound if the premise is accepted 
that handwriting is a learned perceptual-motor 
process and that, therefore, instructional pro- 
grams ought to emphasize both the perceptual and 
the motor aspects of skill development. 


Birch and Lefford (6) have shown that inter- 
sensory integration, particularly the ability to 
integrate visual and kinesthetic information, is 
highly and significantly correlated with the ability 
to copy a visual model in 5-, 6-, and 7-year-olds. 
Thus, teaching the child to integrate different 
sensory modes could lead to increased hand- 
writing skill. Furner did not, however, include 
tracing as an instructional technique. Instead, 
she emphasized the notion that a mental image 
should be created and the letter copied from that. 
In light of the findings of Birch and Lefford, 
tracing might advantageously be inserted as a 
step prior to forming a mental image. Kinesthetic 
reinforcement would thus be given to the visual 
perception of a letter in creating the mental image 
Furner suggests. 


Other research pertaining to instruction in 


handwriting has been concerned with suitable 
programs for special education classes. Sug- 
gestions for teaching handwriting to the slow 
learner as well as to the brain damaged child 
have been offered by Linn (52), Harrison (33), 
Enstrom (17), and McElravy (55). Green (25) 
devised an instructional program for twenty-four 
brain damaged children and concluded, in line 
with most writers on the subject, that a kines- 
thetic approach is best. Parres (63), also investi- 
gating handwriting instruction in educable 
mentally retarded classes, concluded that the 
handwriting habits of some children, especially 
those who are younger and more handicapped, 
are disrupted by tasks which require crossing 
the body midline. His recommendation was that 
early handwriting take place only on the side 
of the preferred hand. 


Very little has been written concerning instruc- 
tional programs in handwriting for teachers. King 
(44), in a survey of 680 school systems, found 
that only 9 percent required some kind of training 
in handwriting for elementary teachers. Plattor 
(66) studied various types of preservice training 
programs for teachers: two groups of preservice 
teachers were given specially designed program- 
med instruction in teaching handwriting; one 
group had conventional classroom instruction in 
the teaching of handwriting; and one group had 
no training. The Ss who received programmed 
instruction scored significantly higher than the 
Ss who received conventional classroom instruc- 
tion on a test of their knowledge of teaching 
handwriting; programmed instruction also proved 
to be as effective as conventional instruction in 
improving the S’s own handwriting (ie. in 
improving his ability to serve as a model for 
children). The groups that received handwriting 
instruction were significantly higher on both 
types of measures than the control group that 
received no instruction. On the basis of this study 
it appears that some kind of instruction in teach- 
ing handwriting is beneficial in preparing teach- 
ers. Future research should be designed to investi- 
gate whether or not teacher training ultimately 
has an effect on the handwriting of children who 
receive instruction. 


Manuscript Versus Cursive Writing. The aves 
tions of which style of handwriting should be aie 
initially in handwriting instruction and whether ed 
initial style should be retained have been deba n 
at great length. The purpose here is not to sta a 
another opinion but to examine the litera 
to see if any viable conclusions can be drawn a 
it. Unfortunately, though, more opinions t i 0 
research have been published within the last 1' 
years. 


Herrick (35) presented the arguments for an 
style of writing and summarized the resea 
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prior to 1960 pertaining to each. His conclusion 
favored the retention of manuscript writing be- 
yond the primary grades; but he also stated that 
the question is probably not important to most 
adults, who should be allowed to decide on their 
own style. Hildreth (42) summarized earlier 
research on the question and concluded that wide 
individual differences existed in students at the 
upper-grade levels. Speed of handwriting seemed 
to be more closely related to instruction, practice, 
and the characteristics of the person than to his 
style of writing. Andersen (2), who examined 
earlier research on the two styles in terms of the 
issues of legibility, speed, and ease of learning, 
concluded that manuscript writing not only is 
more legible than cursive but also can be written 
at least as fast and learned more easily by chil- 
dren and adults. He suggested that longitudinal 
research is needed to provide definitive evidence 
of the superiority of the manuscript style. 


At least six research studies relevant to the 
manuscript-cursive issue were reported in the 
1960’s. Three of them compared the number of 
errors made while children used each style, two 
evaluated speed and pressure with each style, and 
one examined the legibility of adult writing with 
each style. 


Meis (56) had 3,750 beginning school children 
copy ten words in both manuscript and cursive 
styles. Significantly fewer errors were made on 
each word when the words were printed in manu- 
script style. The immediate conclusions to be 
drawn from this study are, however, limited by 
the fact that German script rather than English 
was involved. 


Byers (10) used the same dictated paragraph to 
8 t two groups of third graders who had received 
months of instruction in cursive writing. One 
ag wrote the paragraph in cursive first and 
Si 2 maga Dt 10 days later; the procedure 
i reversed for the other group. Although the 
Sa lela were supposedly equated, one group 
both st make more spelling errors in writing in 
ape styles, For individual children, there was 
the enoni difference in spelling errors between 
Sse styles. In analyzing the kinds of spelling 
ierved Made, the following tendencies were ob- 
letters. More transpositions and omissions of 
ee occurred when the manuscript style was 
if tee substitutions of letters and omissions 
ae re words were made with cursive writing. 
ata, therefore, do not favor either style. 


to ae (7) randomly assigned 312 third graders 
made th classrooms in ten schools, six of which 
beginni e transition to cursive writing at the 
e ing of the school year, and six of which 
complet, a elayed transition after the study was 
given dap rior to the study both groups were 
an intelligence test and a standardized 


spelling test. Instructional procedures in spelling 
during the school year were equated in terms of 
method and time for both groups. At the end of 
the year, before the manuscript group made the 
transition to cursive writing, the spelling test was 
readministered and gain scores for the two groups 
were compared; no significant differences were 
found between the group using manuscript writ- 
ing and the group that had made the transition to 
cursive writing. 


None of the above studies offer conclusive evi- 
dence for the superiority of either style in terms 
of the number of errors made, Although the style 
of writing may affect the ability of young children 
to copy words, it apparently does not make any 
difference in terms of spelling abiltiy once chil- 
dren have progressed beyond initial instruction 
in handwriting. 


Weinert, Simons, and Essig (81) compared the 
speed and pressure of handwriting of 672 German 
children after 4 years of school. Some of the 
children had been taught manuscript writing 
initially and some of them had used cursive writ- 
ing from the beginning. They found that those 
who had received initial instruction in manuscript 
style wrote faster and had less trouble with 
cramping. Sokolova (76), however, found in 
Russia that experimental classes that used cursive 
writing from the beginning of instruction in- 
creased their speed of writing 50 percent and 
almost 30 percent over control classes (using 
manuscript) in the first and second classes, 
respectively. In the third and fourth classes 
experimental and control groups were not signifi- 
cantly different in speed. By the end of the fourth 
class and in the fifth class, however, experimental 
Ss wrote more rapidly than control Ss. This type 
of longitudinal data should be gathered in English- 
speaking countries to compare the merits of initial 
instruction in cursive and in manuscript writing. 


Templin (78) conducted a study to determine 
whether manuscript or cursive writing was more 
legible when used by adults 10 years after high 
school graduation. Subjects who had been trained 
only in manuscript writing in elementary school 
achieved a higher mean legibility score than either 
the group that had received only cursive instruc- 
tion or the group that had received manuscript 
instruction followed by a transition to cursive. 
In fact, the latter group of Ss, those who had 
first learned manuscript and then made the transi- 
tion to cursive, had the lowest mean legibility 
rating among the three instructional groups. 
However, Templin concluded that the quality of 
handwriting was also influenced by characteristics 
of the writer in addition to the type of early 
instructional program. Another aspect of the 
study focused upon the use made of each style. 
The Ss had been asked for relevant information 
before they knew they were part of a handwriting 
study. Males, regardless of early training, used 
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manuscript more often than cursive writing; 
females, on the other hand, used cursive writing 
more often than manuscript. 


The latter finding appears to indicate that 
style of handwriting is tied to the identification of 
sex roles. Males may have felt that the manuscript 
style appears more business-like. Groff (28) sur- 
veyed the personnel directors of 115 large, suc- 
cessful corporations to determine if a preference 
existed for one style in the handwriting of em- 
ployees. On the basis of 80 percent response to the 
survey, Groff found that 53 percent of the person- 
nel directors said either style was acceptable and 
33 percent indicated a preference for manuscript 
writing. Of those who did state a preference, then, 
the majority preferred manuscript writing—a 
finding that is in line with Templin’s discovery 
that males, who are more likely than females to 
be in business occupations, preferred manuscript 
writing. 

For practical purposes, there seems to be no 
need to change from manuscript to cursive writ- 
ing if manuscript writing is introduced first. Yet 
definitive data, to show that the introduction of 
manuscript writing does indeed produce superior 
results, have not yet been reported. 


Transition Time. Other studies have been con- 
cerned with the timing of the transition from 
manuscript to cursive writing. Groff (26) sur- 
veyed directors of elementary education in metro- 
politan areas and concluded that time of transition 
is determined by tradition rather than by research 
results. Otto and Rarick (61) studied the hand- 
writing, spelling, and reading performance of 
fourth and sixth graders who had used the same 
instructional materials but had made the transi- 
tion at the four most common times—first half 
of second grade, second half of second grade, first 
half of third grade, and second half of third 
grade—to determine if one particular transition 
time would be associated with superior perform- 
ance. Transition time was significantly related 
only to handwriting performance: a late transi- 
tion was associated with rapid writing and an 
early transition was associated with legible writ- 
ing. The conclusion drawn by the investigators 
was that transition time is not as important as 
the nature of the instructional program in terms 
of the effect upon later achievement in handwrit- 
ing, spelling, and reading. Further investigations 
of transition time would probably serve only to 
underscore this conclusion. 


Nature of Handwriting Instruments and 
Writing Surfaces That Facilitate 
Learning to Write 
Apparently there have been no studies of writ- 


ing surfaces in the past decade, but a few studies 
of writing instruments were reported. Herrick’s 


studies are most notable in this area. In one 

(36) he reported that children prefer adult 

over beginner pencils, which have not been 
objectively to be better for beginning 

In another study (9) the general conclusion 
reached that the use of ballpoint pens is 

cive to deterioration of handwriting quality, 
group of industrial design students (82) re x 
the development of an especially devised insty 
ment for handicapped people who are unable t 
use conventional writing tools. ] 


Obviously, the research in this area is too f 
to permit any conclusions. More work is m 

to determine what, if any, modifications in wri 

ing instruments are associated with easier, faste 

and/or more legible writing. l 

Development of New Handwriting Scale 

and Evaluative Materials, and Means 
for Helping Teachers Make Better 

Use of Existing Scales 


Two attempts have been made »etween 19 
and 1970 to find new methods of scaling hani 
writing samples for legibility. Herrick and Erl 
bacher (37) rejected the idea of a single sca 
with one sample for each quality level by WI 
to judge handwriting samples when several 
mensions exist. They described a series of studii 
which led to the scaling of six hundred samples 
two hundred each from grades 4, 5, and 
terms of size, slant, and legibility. Because of tl 
fine distinctions with such a procedure, the 
list of six hundred scaled samples is limited í 
research use. In the future perhaps scales 
be built on the information obtained from fact 
analysis of handwriting characteristics. For i 
stance, Fischer (21) analyzed twenty-five chara 
teristics of handwriting in Germany and four 
five factors, two of which were size and slant. 


Bezzi (5) also used separate scales for diffe 
ent grade levels. His series of scales for 
1-3 are unique in that they are intended for U 
with manuscript writing, whereas other si 
are to be used for judging cursive writing sal 
ples only. His 5-point scales were devised on 
basis of analysis of 7,212 handwriting specime 
from 130 schools throughout the United States: 


Feldt (20), rather than devising a new seal 
studied the reliability of a scale used as be 
a commercial instructional program in handw! 
ing with the intent of improving the use of sci 
ing in the schools. Using three samples taken ov 
a period of time from each of thirty first grade 
and twenty-nine second graders, three judg 
rated them independently on the commercial sca 
After a thorough analysis of the data in vario 
combinations, Feldt suggested that in order 
raise reliability of ratings, scores from 
independent testing sessions be averaged and mo 
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complete instructions for using the scale (includ- 
ing practice samples) be provided. Feldt’s sug- 
gestions seem to have direct application for teach- 
ers who use commercial scales and for publishers 
who provide scales. 


Rondinella (71) found that teachers not trained 
in the use of scales were subjective in their rat- 
ings of handwriting samples. Samples from 239 
children in grades 4, 5, and 6 were rated by 210 
intermediate teachers. The teachers’ ratings were 
then compared to those of experienced raters 
using published scales, Although the correlation 
of judgments by the two groups was significant, 
it was low (.41) ; inconsistencies among teachers’ 
ratings of particular samples were also great. 
When teachers were asked to state what criteria 
they used in making their judgments, they named 
fourteen, only five of which are considered with 
the widely used Freeman Scale. Letter formation 
was the most frequently named criterion meas- 
ure. Rondinella concluded that teachers should 
be trained in using scales if they are to make use 
of them in the diagnosis and treatment of the 
handwriting difficulties of their students. 


Otto, Askov, and Cooper (60), however, found 
that once teachers are familiar with using a scale, 
they can continue to rate samples without the use 
of a scale. Three judges independently rated the 
handwriting samples of 240 fourth- and sixth- 
grade students using two published scales. Then 
the judges assigned legibility ratings without 
using a scale, Since inter-judge reliability coeffi- 
cients were about as high without the use of the 
seales as with them, the conclusion was drawn 
that experience with scales allows teachers to 
make as accurate judgments about legibility with- 
out the scales as with them. Thus, the suggestion 
was that teachers can discontinue the use of scales 
once they have internalized some basis for making 
judgments regarding legibility. 


Finally, Craig (12) studied the handwriting 
factors affecting both teachers’ ratings of legibil- 
ity and pupils’ ability to read the passages written 
by their grade peers. Three samples were obtained 
from each sixth grader in three elementary 
Schools, making a total of 240 samples. The inves- 
tigator assumed that by sixth grade any difficulty 
pypcading a sample would be the result of illegi- 

ility of the sample, not of a basic inability to 
read, an assumption that seems questionable at 
f The main finding was that the handwriting 
ee that were significantly correlated with 
k hers’ ratings also were correlated with the 
= readings of peers. Apparently, teachers em- 
ployed factors pertaining to readability in making 

eir judgments about legibility. The following 
Specifics, rather than a more global quality of 
oi ability,” were found to be important: height 
fo pal letters, uniformity of small letters, uni- 

rmity of tall and capital letters, and alignment. 


Scales that are developed for research purposes 
must permit fine discriminations among samples ; 
thus, many quality levels must be provided. When 
such scales are brought into the classroom, how- 
ever, ratings by individuals tend to have low reli- 
ability. Reliability can, of course, be increased by 
obtaining ratings from several judges, but such 
a procedure tends to be cumbersome in applica- 
tion. Pragmatically, an internalized scale devel- 
oped through training and experience will prob- 
ably be most useful in the classroom. Future 
research, then, ought to focus on means for bring- 
ing about such internalization and on the identi- 
fication of specific factors that are critical in judg- 
ing legibility. 


A Final Word 


While progress has clearly been made in the 
past decade, it seems equally clear that the prog- 
ress has been neither rapid nor dramatic. Yet, 
one might wonder why, in a world beset with hor- 
rendous problems, there is any concern at all with 
a subject so mundane as handwriting. There are 
those who say it is, after all, nothing more than 
a highly personalized means for expression, that 
a typewriter or a printing machine or a computer 
can do the job much better and faster. Perhaps, 
but in a frighteningly impersonal world a highly 
personal means for communication may have 
much to recommend it. We think so. Yet the fact 
remains that handwriting cannot become so per- 
sonal that it is completely idiosyncratic and illeg- 
ible to all but the writer. Earl Wilson* seems to 
have caught a glimpse of where that road ends: 

A schoolboy brought home his card 
with a teacher’s notation to his parents: 
“Your son’s handwriting is so bad that 
we don’t know if he can spell.” 
So we would like to see the art advance. Who can 
tell what the next decade will bring? 


FOOTNOTE 
. Wi E: “It Happened Last Night,” Wisconsin 
i AS m Madison, Wisconsin, March 18, 1970, 
p. 16. 
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The EPPS Need Structure of 
In-Service Elementary School Teachers 


E. LARRY EBERLEIN, University of Alberta 


ABSTRACT 


The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) was administered to 293 female Michigan elementary school 
teachers. This study replicates a portion of Jackson and Guba’s study (5) and considers factors of maturation 
(age and experience) and the effects of the EPPS forced-choice format. N-Deference showed an increase with age; 
n-Exhibition and n-Heterosexuality showed a decrease. Needs for Order, Endurance, Abatement were greater in older 
teachers. When compared with adult women, the rank-order correlation was .87 in spite of numerical differences on 
eleven of fifteen needs. The effect of rank-ordering on interpretation of differences in group comparisons is consid- 


ered. 


THE EPPS, a personality test widely used for 
research, was designed to compare the relative 
strength of fifteen manifest needs. Jackson and 
Guba (5) utilized this test to study public school 
teachers with varying amounts of teaching expe- 
rience in suburban areas of Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and Indiana, with the results reported in terms 
of college-age norms, The present study is an 
effort to replicate a portion of the Jackson and 
Guba study, and analyze the data using the newer 
adult women’s norms reported by Edwards (2). 

Maturation is important while considering the 
effects of age and experience in relation to teacher 
need structure. In comparing seventy-nine female 
teachers having less than 4 years experience with 
ninety-three veteran teachers, who had more than 
10 years experience, Jackson and Guba found the 
veteran groups significantly higher on needs for 
Deference, Order, Endurance, and Aggression, but 
lower on Heterosexuality and Exhibition. They 
suggested some differences might have been due 
to age rather than vocation. 

Other studies have since indicated that greater 
weight needs to be given maturation. Differences 
are reported, for example, by Klett (6) and Ed- 
wards (2) among high school students, college 
students, and the general population. Koponen (7) 
apparently found demographic differences in his 
sample from which EPPS adult norms were de- 
rived, Plapp, Psathas, and Caputo (8) concluded 
that nursing training possibly impeded certain 
age-related need changes, Using the “recurrent 
institutional cycle design” in an effort to elimi- 
nate sex and maturation, the only significant dif- 
ferences related to the nursing program were on 
needs for Deference and Heterosexuality. Spangler 


and Thomas (9) found that scores of Affiliation, 
Deference, and Succorance tended to increase with 
age. Gauron (3) gave the EPPS to patients upon 
their admission to a psychiatric hospital and found 
that eight of the needs showed a relationship to 
age similar to that reported in the Minnesota Mul- 
tiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) literature. 

In the present study the EPPS was adminis- 
tered to 315 teachers in twenty-four Michigan ele- 
mentary schools. The vast majority of the sam- 
ple was currently married; fourteen were sepa- 
rated or divorced; twenty-one were widows, an 
forty-two were still single. In terms of voca- 
tional aspirations, 41 percent planned to teach 
until retirement; 22 percent planned to teach for 
the foreseeable future; 13 percent saw themselves 
teaching less than 5 years now, but coming back 
to education later. The remaining 24 percent had 
plans for non-classroom participation in education 
or viewed teaching as a temporary job. All princi- 
pals and male teachers were eliminated from con- 
sideration, as they were more likely to have an 
administrative profile. For 293 female teachers 
who completed the EPPS, correlations were com- 
puted between each of the fifteen manifest needs 
and the teachers’ age and experience (see Table 
1). The sample was sequentially divided into (a) 
five 10-year age groupings, (b) three groups based 
upon experience in education, and (c) three groups 
based on experience in the present school building. 
Rank order comparisons were made using be 
Klett and Edwards’ data along with the pre 
10-year age groupings. Group average E 
scores were compared with those obtained by 
Klett, Edwards, and Jackson and Guba, and rank- 
ings were correlated (see Table 2). 
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Table 1—EPPS Numerical Values for 293 Female Elemen- 
tary School Teachers and Correlations Between EPPS 
Needs and Age, Experience in Education, and Experience 
in Building 


Correlations 


EPPS Need Value Ago Exp. Educ. Exp. Bldg. 


Achievement 13.38 -.06 -.09 -.04 
Deference 14,71 42 44 228 
Order 13,19* 221 023 12 
Exhibition 12.98 — -.28 -.32 ~.22 
Autonomy. 12.87% -.03 -.05 ~.01 
Affiliation 17.19 12 AS -09 
Intraception 16.95* -,05 -.07 -,00 
Succorance 11.93* -.08 -.02 ~.08 
Dominance, 11.25* -.07 -.14 -.07 
Abasement 15.06* 222 28 1S 
Nurturance 15.94% „IŻ 12 14 
Change 17.52%, =.16 . 9-416 -.09 
Endurance 15.28* 232 31 19 
Heterosexuality 11,18* -.39 ~.58 ~.27 
Aggression 10.52 -.10 -.11 ~.07 
Age 1.00 -84 +55 
Experience Educ. 1.00 65 
Expericice Bldg. 1.00 


*p < .01 when compared with Edwards Adult Women Noms. 
Fp < .01 when compared with Jackson & Guba (1957) data. 


Results 


When compared with women in general (Ed- 
wards’ data), women elementary school teachers 
in the present sample were found to be signifi- 
cantly higher on need for Exhibition, Autonomy, 
Intraception, Dominance, Change, and Heterosex- 
uality, They were significantly lower on Order, 
siecarance, Abasement, Nurturance, and Endur- 

ce, 


The present study replicated the Jackson and 
Guba data except for n-Autonomy. Jackson and 
Guba found their sample of teachers to have less 
heed for autonomy than the adult norms suggested 
for women in general, The present study showed 
the reverse. This is the only score significantly 
different from the Jackson and Guba data. Since 
there appears to be less need manifested for teach- 
pe to depend on others (or to be depended upon 

Y others), it is reasonable to expect that they 
Would also show a desire to be more autonomous, 
as Indicated in the present study. 


nip bject to the limitations suggested below, sig- 
T cant differences might be interpreted as fol- 
oe, When compared with women in general, 
fod who teach in an elementary school mani- 
5 St a desire to be the center of attention and their 
ee bosses, They are more likely to need to ana- 
lyze their own and other’s motives and behavior, 


and to do new and different things. A greater 
need to dominate, persuade, and influence others 
to do as they desire is present, as is a desire to 
engage in activities with men. On the other hand, 
female elementary school teachers manifest less 
need to keep things in order, be well organized, 
and plan in advance. They indicate less desire to 
have others provide help and encouragement, and 
also have less need to help their friends when in 
trouble (and thus to be more independent and 
autonomous themselves). There is likely less need 
to feel guilty, accept blame when things go wrong, 
or to stick with a job until it is finished. This is 
in contrast with the stereotype of teachers as 
“sexually impotent, obsequious, eternally patient, 
YT demanding, and socially inept” 


Six needs showed a definite relationship to age 
and experience. Deference showed a consistent lin- 
ear increase with maturation. Needs for Exhibi- 
tion and Heterosexuality showed decreases with 
age and experience, although the latter tended to 
stabilize at about age 30, and drop sharply after 
age 50. At age 40, teachers tended to show sharp 
increases (and then stability) in needs for Order 
and Endurance. The same trend occurred about 
age 50 in the need for Abasement. Inspection of 
the rank ordering of needs by age tends to con- 
firm these trends. Needs for Change, Nurturance, 
Intraception, and Affiliation tend to rank consist- 
ently high at any age. N-Aggression and Domi- 
nance consistently remain toward the lower end of 
the list. The strongest trends appeared in the need 
for Deference, which showed a linear increase in 
both comparative rank and average value, and in 
the needs for Exhibition and Heterosexuality 
which showed decreases. 

Discussion 

This study supports other evidence that indi- 
vidual needs, as measured by the EPPS, showed 
systematic patterns of change related to matura- 
tion. The study was cross-sectional and not longi- 
tudinal. Other factors such as experimental selec- 
tion bias, mortality, marital status, health, and 
the degree to which individual needs were being 
met (a problem when manifest needs are being 
considered) are involved along with age and expe- 
rience in producing these results. 


Interpretation of EPPS scores is also hindered 
by the ipsative, forced-choice format of the instru- 


Table 2.—Rank Order Correlations on Female EPPS Scores 


i Klett (1957; 

Se whe Gils Rossen 
Eberlein 100 «95 «87 .65 «58 
Jackson & Guba ` 1.00 «82 «68 «59 
Edwards: ° Adult 1.00 ay 45 
Edwarus: College X DA 1.00 89 
Rott 40" 4 1.00 
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ment. The EPPS rank-orders individual needs on 
an ordinal scale based on each individual's com- 
parative judgment. Radcliffe and Stricker (1: 
190-207) question the implications of ordinal ipsa- 
tive scores. Radcliffe, for example, notes that rank 
orders of needs may change considerably when 
converted and expressed in normative form. Heil- 
brun (4) claimed on the basis of moderate cor- 
relations that ipsative measures could be used for 
normative predictions. In large sample sizes, how- 
ever, small differences tend to be statistically sig- 
nificant, even though of questionable practical 
significance. Data from the present study show 
female elementary school teachers differing from 
adult women in general on eleven of the fifteen 
needs. It replicated Jackson and Guba’s findings 
on all but the need for Autonomy. Even with rep- 
licated results, it is difficult when using forced- 
choice data to adequately interpret rank-ordered 
scores. 


When needs are rank-ordered and interpreted 
in terms of age and experience, one finds n-Auton- 
omy and n-Dominance in the same relative posi- 
tion in need hierarchies produced from both the 
present data and Edwards’ adult women norms, 
Needs for Endurance and Heterosexuality are only 
one rank apart. The greatest discrepancies are in 
needs for Interception and Change, both being 
four ranks apart. The rank order correlation be- 
tween these two lists is .87, surely a substantial 
agreement, in spite of eleven statistically signifi- 
cant differences between average values. 

The largest difference between means was in 
the need for Heterosexuality. The present sample 
included eighty-eight married and twenty-six 
single teachers in the 20-29 age category. Since 
the need for Heterosexuality dropped sharply at 
age 30, the elimination of 114 younger teachers 
reduced the average manifest need for Heterosex- 
uality from 11.81 to 9.51. This result is more in 
line with the Edwards’ Adult Female Norms, and 
provides a good example of how average data are 
affected by a large number in a single age cate- 
gory. 


The need for Nurturance is ranked highest in 
Edwards’ female norms, a quality becoming a 
woman who is the head of the household. The fact 
that elementary school teachers’ average score 
is substantially less suggests a relationship with 
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it.a.: An Independent Evaluation 


Warburton, F. W.; Southgate, Vera. John Murray and W. 
and R. Chambers, London, 1969, 321 pp. $12.00. 


THE EXTENT of use of i.t.a. (initial teaching alpha- 
bet), of Primary teachers’ and other interested persons’ 
reactions to the impact of i.t.a., and of seventeen inde- 


REVIEWS 


work experience and should be replicated in most 
groups of working women. In terms of rank order, 
however, the need for Nurturance is still consist. 
ently high on the teachers’ need list. 


Conclusion 


The interpretation and generalization of EPPS 
average scores becomes more difficult as more 
factors are considered. In this cross-sectional 
study of female teachers, manifested needs change 
with age and experience. A longitudinal study may 
have shown different results. Where groups differ 
on average values for a specific need, strong simi- 
larities may yet exist when needs are compared on 
a rank order basis. At the same time, rank changes 
may not be important when the magnitude of ad- 
jacent needs are similar. Consideration must be 
given to both absolute and relative values when 
interpreting the EPPS forced-choice format. It is 
suggested that age and experience factors be con- 
trolled, and EPPS data compared on both aver- 
age value and rank order basis, or some combina- 
tion of both. 
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A Model for Teaching Composition 
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ABSTRACT 


A nontraditional model for teaching composition has extensive teaching 
this research was to test the effect of oral ——— in teaching writien e 


stimulus to problem to written discussion; the 


i experimental 
discussion to written discussion on the model. Teachers evaluated unidentified 
of control and experimental groups. With the use of the chi-square statistic, it was shown that the 
increases and fewer decreases in written in 


trolled oral discourse produced more grade 
group than in the control group at the .01 level of 


EDUCATORS and researchers realize that, at 
the end of high school or the first year of college, 
students will not write with the same degree of 
competence. Yet there is no reason why an indivi- 
dual student cannot develop a competent oral and 
written style which is compatible with his own 
environment, age, sex, and socioeconomic back- 
ground. Teachers of composition need not assume 
that writing cannot be taught simply because 
very few Orwells or Emersons emerge from our 
English classrooms. Instead, teachers should 
strive for students who can express, either orally 
or in writing, their unique ideas and emotions in 
re honest, understandable fashion. Goals for 

ching composition can be stated as follows: 


(1) The student should develop a positive 
attitude and motivation for expressing his 
thoughts and perceptions in oral and written 
language. 


(2) He should produce writing which is clear, 
direct, economical, and sincere. 


a He should be able to write clearly and 
Ogically on a variety of concepts and emotions 
relevant to him in a variety of ways. 


sere anneal composition model in the United 
which | as been the write-correct-rewrite model 

: Foe in teaching flexibility and creativity. 
from aig prevents students and teachers 
of the A ieving the established goals. The results 
Colle nglo—American Conference at Dartmouth 
ent oaa 1966 imply that a significantly differ- 

odel for teaching composition is needed. 


earn a model for teaching composition must 
ler the classroom factors and teacher-stu- 


zi 


group went from stimulus 
papers 


dent variables determined by the goals mentioned 
for teaching composition. First, a positive attitude 
toward the writing act on the part of teachers 
is necessary to generate a positive attitude in 
students. Second, teachers must give the student 
an opportunity to participate in oral and written 
language experiences over a number of years. 
These language experiences must involve a variety 
of stimuli. Third, the process of teaching composi- 
tion must capitalize on the influence which oral 
discourse has over written discourse. These two 
modes of discourse are physiologically and psy- 
chologically different, and the composition teacher 
must understand the characteristics of each form 
at different levels of maturity. 


The model for teaching composition proposed 
in this paper, Figure 1, suggests relationships 
among the stimulus, the rhetorical problem, oral 
and written discussion, and the final oral and 
written composition. Also, this model attempts 
to utilize linguistic, rhetoric, and composition 
techniques and knowledge available to teachers 
and researchers. The diagram is a schematic pres- 
entation of the kinds of teacher-student composi- 
tion activities which can take place at any grade 
level. In the following discussion of the model, 
the solid arrows indicate an uninterrupted flow 
of activities; the broken arrows indicate possible 
branchings. 

The stimulus for the written or oral expression 
is the most urgent need for the student. The 
stimulus must be relevant to both student and 
teacher. It might come from a living experience, 
a photograph or movie, a student narration, a 
current issue, a work of literature, or some 
pertinent problem. At an elementary or junior 
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FIGURE 1. A model for teaching composition 


STIMULUS 


. Living experience 
. Picture (photo or motion picture) 


3. Student narrative 

. Literature: poem, short story, novel, essay 

. Current issue: news article, controversial issues 
. Philosophical, psychological,. or social issues 


PROBLEM 


Pupils and teacher decide on (1) the rhetorical 


i So 
problem as a focal point for students’ thoughts 


and presentation, and (2) the composition and 


language skills to be emphasized. 


ORAL DISCUSSION 
(consultative and 
deliberate register) 


1. 


Clarify possible 
connections between 
the stimulus and the 
problem. 

2. Oral language activ- 
ity directed at lex- 
ical, syntactic, and 
semantic clarity and 
directness of expres-| 

sion. 


high level the stimulus might serve mainly to 
activate the flow of discourse. Much of the re- 
sponse to this kind of stimulus should be oral 
and dramatic as well as written. In high school 
or college the stimulus may become more sophisti- 
cated and serve as the vehicle for the presentation 
and organization of concepts, as well as the 
vehicle for the development of new, expanded 
concepts and values. 


_ The following example of student writing 
illustrates stereotyped, artificial prose written to 


WRITTEN DISCUSSION 
(consultative and 
deliberate register) 


The students first 
attempt to express in 
writing initial ideas 
and thoughts on stimu- 
lus and problem, This 
might be an outline, 
notes, 
flow of ideas. 


ORAL COMPOSITION 
(deliberate register) 


Students' oral presentation 
prepared for public showing. 


or the first 


WRITTEN COMPOSITION 
(deliberate register) 


Students' written presentation 
prepared for public showing- 


satisfy the student’s belief of teacher expecta- 
tions: 


I think the countryside is truly magnificent. 
It allows one to escape from the every a 
bustle of the city life and to enter into 


beautiful garden of tranquility. Grade 12 


The sample of student prose below represents 
sincere, serious expression written in a clea? 


g 


logical, direct economical style: 


The loneliest place in the world is a recovery 
room after surgery. But this kind of loneli- 
ness is diferent than the kind you know. 
Even with all the people there, yowre lonely 
because the people have to be there. They 
don’t necessarily want to be there. Maybe 
there isn’t anyone in the room, but then a 
nurse comes into a room and sticks a needle 
into your arm, even though you tell her you 
arewt having pain and the tears you were 
crying weren’t tears of pain. You really can't 
tell her why you're crying, because she’s one 
of the people who has to be there. The only 
way you can get over this feeling is being 
with someone who wants to be there, who 
wants to try to cheer you. Not your parents, 
but any kind of close friend. 

Grade 7 


A problem must accompany each stimulus in 
order to generate creative thinking. The problem 
can relate to rhetoric, language, and composition 
skills. For example, a teacher produced from a 
brown paper bag stimuli in the form of an old 
high-top boot, a carved wooden figure of an aging 
man, a 1920 alarm clock, and a stuffed frog and 
suggested as the problem, “What do these objects 
remind you of from some past experience?” A 
student who had shown no previous writing ability 
produced the following poem: 


A Frog’s Too Real 


When I was eight and thought that I 
Could do what any boy could do, 
Long summer days were really made 
For fishing in the green canoe. 

** * 


But then the boys decided that 

The time had come, since I was eight, 

When I should learn to cast for bass. 

And frogs were what we'd use for bait. 
* *k * 


Then I took a frog from the minnow pail 

But when I brought the hook up near 

I couldn’t bear to thrust it in. 

His throat pulsed hard, it seemed, 
with fear; 

His popping eyes were frightened too. 
somehow knew what pain he’d feel. 

I couldn’t stand to have him die 

Skewered on that hook of steel. 

So I turned him loose, and didn’t care 

That I’d failed the test one should pass 
at eight. 

a fish with worms and minnows still 
ut a frog’s too real to use for bait. 


Grade 8 
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The more mature students can be presented 
problems such as audience appeal, argument, 
persuasion, approaches to logic, and paragraph 
development. Language problems include word 
production, vocabulary development, use of figura- 
tive language, use of coordination and subordina- 
tion, creative use of movable linguistic elements, 
and expansions of the verb string. During the 
presentation and discussion of the problem, 
writing of peers as well as professional writers 
can be discussed, but care must be taken not to 
overwhelm the students’ creative imaginations by 
offering examples of professional writing too 
difficult for students to emulate. 


Oral discussion is not found in the traditional 
composition model. In the model presented in this 
paper, oral discussion is of two kinds, One con- 
cerns the correspondence between the stimulus 
and the rhetorical or language problem. Questions 
will be asked such as “How does it feel to eat a 
carrot?” or “What would it be like to be a poor 
Mississippi Delta Negro? Try to describe your 
condition in two letters, one to James Baldwin, 
the other to Senator Eastland.” The second kind 
of discussion concerns some deliberate language 
study and direct experience with certain lan- 
guage skills. For example, the discussion of the 
problem, “How does it feel to eat a carrot?” 
calls for vocabulary pertaining to the senses, sight, 
smell, size, taste, touch, feel. It also needs words 
that get to the feeling component of eating a 
cool carrot on a warm day. The topic dealing with 
the human condition of a Mississippi Delta Negro 
might include some notions of dialect, vocabulary 
pertinent to the culture of poverty, tone of 
expression, and rhetorical effect of subordination 
and coordination. 


The following poem illustrates clear expression 
of intimate feeling following a class discussion 
dealing with the problem of the inadequacy of 
language in some human situations. 


Her 


We sat apart from each other 
Our He aol overwhelming, 
We did not speak, . 

We sat in complete silence. 


I turned to speak, 
ee aes her head 
cowa 
Turned ee and hope fell to the depths. 


She talked about the weather, 
Who cared about the weather? 
But we talked, 

The barrier was broken, 

We walked off hand in hand. 


Grade 10 
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Written discussion in the model provides for 
the students’ initial attempt to write after the 
stimulus, the problem, and the oral discussion 
have been presented. This written discussion 
might be the initial flow of ideas, the first draft, 
an outline, or simply some random notes or ideas 
on the subject. At this phase of the model, the 
teacher and other classmates become involved 
in a critique of the initial written response by 
asking: How can the ideas be better organized? 
How can the mechanical problems (spelling, 
punctuation) be altered? What language changes 
or revisions might be helpful? Is the topic impor- 
tant enough for the student to respond honestly 
to it? 


From the initial, informal writing and discus- 
sion, the student can go to the more formal, 
polished oral or written composition, Not all 
stimuli should be developed into written composi- 
tions. Some stimuli should result in oral composi- 
tion in the deliberate register. The student should 
collect his work during the school year and even- 
tually save the best for a final evaluation. Formal 
teacher evaluation of the compositions need not 
be made on the practice activities but rather on 
the final “show” of the products which the student, 
his teacher, and his peers consider his best per- 
formances. The evaluative criteria should then 
be the quality of the student’s performance on 
principles emphasized during the period of in- 
struction. 


Traditionally, the teacher evaluates students’ 
compositions, In the classroom this model is 
used, the teacher aids and directs students as 
an adult specialist and tries at the same time 
to improve his own composition as well as that 
of his students. Also, with this type of composi- 
tion teacher, each student is involved in a re- 
sponsible way with the performance of his class- 
mates. This proposed model also forces teachers 
to look at language study as an oral activity as 
well as a written activity. 


There are uses for the model in composition 
research. For example, a recent study has shown 
that the Oral Discussion between the Problem 
and the Written Discussion does make a differ- 
ence in students’ composition performance even 
though the broken arrow on the model indicates 
that this phase might be bypassed. 


One hundred and twelve ninth-grade students 
were randomly divided into a control group 
(N = 56) and an experimental group (N = 56). 
Both groups were administered the same Stim- 
wlus and the same Problem treatment. At this 
point, the control group went directly from Prob- 
lem to Written Discussion, whereas the experi- 
mental group went from Problem to Oral Dis- 
cussion to Written Discussion. The experimental 


group had oral language activities which were 
designed to help students achieve the six rhetori- 
cal principles mentioned in the Problem portion 
of the treatment. Students verbalized possible 
interesting titles; they compared and contrasted 
similarities and differences of objects very much 
alike or different; they distinguished unique 
characteristics and tried to incorporate these 
unique characteristics into specific images by 
using figures of speech and content-specifie 
vocabulary; they were given the technique for 
forming and using metaphor and simile; they 
were given opportunities to relocate nouns, verbs, 
adjectives, and adverbs; and they were given oral 
activities involving coordination and subordina- 
tion procedures. 


Three teachers who did not know which themes 
were from which treatments, evaluated, on a T- 
point scale, pre-writing and post-writing of con- 
trol and experimental groups. Table 1 shows that 
the increase in change of writing behavior of the 
experimental group was significantly greater than 
the increase in change of writing beh«vior of the 
control group at the .01 level of significance. 


Table 1—Observed and Expected Changes in Writing 
Behavior from Pre- to Post-writing Test 


_—_—_—_ nl 


Group Observed Observed Observed 
Increases Decreases No_ Change 
Control (56 S) 21 12 23 
Exper. (56) 42 4 11 
Group Expected Expected Expected 
Increases Decreases No Change 
Control (56) 31.5 8 17 
Exper. (56) 31.5 8 17 
GQ? = 14.6. ‘p< 1001 for 2 df) 


Further research is needed to verify., and 
implement the model for teaching composition. 
Teachers and psychologists must cooperatively 
determine the kinds of stimuli that can be used 
for specific purposes at different age and grade 
levels and with different ability and tempera- 
ment groups. Teachers, psychologists, linguists, 
and rhetoricians should exchange ideas in deter- 
mining the kinds of problems to propose with 
certain stimuli at grade levels and the kind of oral 
language experience that should accompany these 
stimuli and problems. Finally, teachers, profes- 
sional writers, and lay readers should determine 
levels of competence at various grade, ability, a” 
temperament levels. Certainly a highly literate, 
technical society demands oral and written expres- 
sion from its citizens which is clear, direct, an 
logical and which creatively deals with a variety 
of concepts, values, and attitudes. 


-a 
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ABSTRACT 


The study assessed the instructional behaviors of trained student tutors and compared these behaviors 
those of untrained tutors. Behaviors of six trained and six untrained fifth-grade tutors were recorded on the er 


program. Trained tutors scored significantly higher than untrained tutors on (1) engaging the pupil in friend! 
conversation, (2) confirming, (3) praising, (4) giving the correct answer when the pupil is Aaaa and A 


eliciting the correct response before going on. The behav 


to basic instructional principles. If it is desired that tutors behave according to these principles, then they should 


be trained. 


CURRENTLY there is considerable interest in 
the use of student tutors and other nonprofes- 
sionals in instruction. To what extent do these 
Persons need to be trained? Do untrained tutors 
display the same instructional behaviors as those 
trained in specific tutorial skills? 


To investigate the above questions, a Tutor 
Observation Scale (Figure 1) was developed. The 
Scale was then used by two observers to record 
the interaction between twelve fifth-grade tutors 
(6 trained and 6 untrained) and twelve kinder- 
garten children at two schools. The tutors used 
programmed materials related to a kindergarten 
reading program. 


oe observation scale was designed to assess 
T tructional behaviors related to the objectives 
na a tutor training program. Briefly, these þe- 
iors were as follows: 
1. Tutor engages pupil in noninstructional, 
friendly conversation. 
2. Tutor verbally confirms correct pupil 
responses. 
3. Tutor praises the pupil. 
4. Tutor tells or shows the pupil the correct 
response when the pupil is incorrect. 
5. Tutor, after displaying Behavior 4, then 
elicits correct response from pupil before 
going on. 
6. Tutor, following nonresponses to his initial 
eo or direction, repeats it in different 
s. 


7. Tutor avoids attempting to elicit correct 
response by prompting. 


Procedures 


Tutor Sample and the Observations. At a school 
using both the kindergarten reading program and 
the tutorial program, trained fifth-grade tutors 
were randomly selected for observation by two 
observers during a tutoring session. These stu- 
dents had been tutoring for about 4 weeks, They 
were told to conduct their session as usual, and 
that the observers were interested in “watching 
the kindergarten children to find out how they 
learn to read.” 


At a nearby school, which was using the read- 
ing program but not the tutorial program, fifth- 
grade students were randomly selected from 
pupils who, according to the teachers, would be 
acceptable as tutor trainees. As in the other school, 
the kindergarten pupils to be tutored were selected 
on the basis of their performance in the reading 
program. Prior to the sessions, each untrained 
tutor was shown the materials (called Practice 
Exercises) he was to use. He was told to read 
the script to the child and “help him learn the 
words and sounds in the Exercise.” He was also 
given the opportunity to ask questions. As with 
the trained tutors, untrained tutors were told 
that the observers were primarily interested in 
the kindergarten pupils. 
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Figure 1. SWRL Tutor Observation Scale 
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Two observers were present at each of the 
tutoring sessions, and each observer independently 
recorded the tutorial interaction on the Tutor 
Observation Scale. 


Instructional Materials. Figure 2 is a typical 
page from one of the 5-page Practice Exercises 
used by tutors with the kindergarten pupils. For 
each of the four items on the page, the tutor 
presents the initial verbal stimulus to the child 
by reading the vertically printed script on the 
left. Thus these items, each one a clearly defined 
stimulus-response unit, formed the basis for 
developing an observation scale to assess tutor— 
student interaction. 


The Tutor Observation Scale. Figure 8 is a com- 
pleted scale that was used when observing a 
trained tutor with a kindergarten child. On the 
left, lettered A through M, are various tutor (T) 
or pupil (P) behaviors (pupil behaviors are boxed 
and in capitals), Each column in the grid repre- 
sents a stimulus—response (S-R) unit, i.e., an 


ROOM OR TEACHER: 


PRACTICE EXERCISE © s UNIT 


item in the Practice Exercise. The history of 
tutor—pupil behaviors on each S-R unit is recorded 
in a column on the grid as the observer sequen- 
tially numbers the listed behaviors when they 
occur. When the tutor and the pupil move on to 
another item in the Practice Exercise, the ob- 
server simply begins numbering again in the next 
column on the grid. 


Note, for example, the first column on the left 
side of the grid. The numerals recorded in this 
column represent the sequence of tutor—pupil 
behaviors as they occurred on the first item in the 
Practice Exercise. The verbal interaction may 
have sounded like this: 


Tutor presents stimulus, “Read this word.” . 


(Observer writes “1.”) 

Pupil responds correctly (after delay of 3 
seconds), “Run.” (Observer writes “2”.) 
Tutor confirms, “That’s right.” (Observer 
writes “3,” and moves to the next column.) 


The variations in the numbering patterns from 
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Figure 2. Typical page from a practice exercise used by 
taters with kindergarten pupils 


POM FIN Pe ‘paos 


column to column represent differences in the 
l tutor-pupil chain of behaviors on different items. 
The numbers in the third column, for example, 
= indicate a more involved sequence than in the 
first column. This is because the pupil made an 
incorrect response on the third item in the Prac- 
tice Exercise. 


After the observation is completed, the tutor’s 
score on various behaviors of interest can be 
calculated, e.g., the proportion of correct pupil 

= responses verbally confirmed by tutor. 


P, Results 


The instructional behaviors of twelve tutors 
(6 trained, 6 untrained), as recorded with the 
= Scale, are presented in Table 1. 


O Table 1 shows the degree to which each of the 

k D trained tutors and six untrained tutors dis- 
fared seven behaviors derived from the objec- 
4 ee of the training program. Totals and means 
fpercentage where appropriate) were computed 
or each of the two groups of tutors. A 


order correlation of agreement (Spearman's Rho) 
between the two observers across the twelve 
tutors is listed for each behavior. All are signifi- 
cant beyond the .01 level. A non-parametric statis- 
tic (Mann-Whitney U) was used to test for a 
difference between trained and untrained tutors 
on each item. The values of U were significant 
beyond the .05 level for the first five Behaviors in 
Table 1. Nonsignificant U’s were calculated for 
Behaviors 6 and 7. 


When displaying Behavior 1, the tutor talks 
with his pupils about things other than the lesson. 
(In the training program tutors were given 
several “conversation starters” which they could 
use, €g., “Do you have any pets at home?”) The 
trained tutors exhibited this behavior a total of 
twenty-seven times compared to only once among 
the untrained tutors. 


When displaying Behavior 2, the tutor verbally 
confirms correct responses by his pupil. The 
trained tutors confirmed 98 percent of the time 
compared to 49 percent for the untrained tutors. 
The observers noted, however, that while the 
trained tutors varied the prescribed confirmation 
phrases (“That’s right,” “Very good,” “Yes"), 
the untrained tutors replied mostly with “uh-huh” 
supplemented by an occasional “O.K." 


The scores on Behavior 3 indicate that each 
trained tutor administered verbal praise an aver- 
age of three times per session. During training 
these tutors had practiced using phrases such as 
“Very, very good—keep it up,” or “That’s great! 
You're doing fine today.” The untrained tutors 
offered no praise at all. 


From the scores of the trained tutors on 
Behavior 4, it can be seen that when the pupils 
gave wrong responses, the tutors then told (or 
showed) them the correct response 85 percent of 
the time. The untrained tutors did this only 6 
percent of the time (1 out of 17). Rather than 
tell the pupil the correct answer, untrained tutors 
would either repeat the question or try_to elicit 
the correct response by prompting (see Behavior 
7). 

Behavior 5 states that, following instances of 
Behavior 4, the tutor should have his pupil make 
the response correctly before going on. For exam- 
ple, following an incorrect pointing response, the 
trained tutor might say, “You pointed to man. 
This word is mad. Now you do it. Point to mad.” 
The trained tutors did this sixteen out of twenty- 
two times (75 percent). 

If the pupil fails to respond, Behavior 6 states 
that the tutor should repeat the question or direc- 
tion using different words. This objective was 
formulated on the notion that, if a child did not 
respond, he probably did not understand what 
was wanted. Trained tutors exhibited Behavior 
6 only three out of twelve possible times (25 
percent). Instead, they would treat nonresponses 
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Figure 3. Completed tutor observation scale for one ofthe six trained tutors 
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as incorrect responses and simply tell the pupil 
the correct answer. Untrained tutors repeated the 
question following nonresponses four out of eight- 
een times (22 percent). Usually in this situation 
the untrained tutor would sit silently in hopes 
that the pupil would finally respond. 


During developmental work with four tutors 
during the summer, it was noted that they had a 
tendency to prompt when the pupil was wrong 
or did not respond. It was felt, however, that the 
quality of their prompts was not high, i.e., their 
prompts usually failed to elicit the correct re- 
sponse. Thus, in the training program that 
evolved, tutors were told not to give hints, but 
instead to display Behaviors 4, 5, and 6. The 
results obtained with the Tutor Observation Scale 
seem to confirm the appropriateness of the no- 
prompt rule. The scores for Behavior 7 show 
that trained tutors prompted a total of only three 


times. Three of the untrained tutors, however, 
prompted a total of twenty-five times. Although 
not reported in Table 1, it is important to note 
that only seven of the twenty-five prompts by 
untrained tutors led directly to a correct response 
—a success rate of only 28 percent. 


Conclusion 


It was found that the instructional behaviors of 
trained and untrained tutors are quite different. 
The instructional behaviors implied by the objec- 
tives of the training program are based on estab- 
lished psychological principles. If it is desired that 
tutors behave according to these principles, then 
they should be trained. Unfortunately, very few 
tutorial studies currently appearing in the litera- 
ture mention the training of tutors. 
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Table 1—Instructional Behaviors of Trained and Untrained Fifth-grade Tutors Working with Kindergarten Children 


Correlation of 
Observer Agree- 
ment 

(Spearman's Rho) 


Trained Tutors Untrained Tutors 


X or 
2 Tt] % 5 T 


instructional, friendly 


onversation, 


3, Tutor praises the pupil, 


4. Tutor tells or shows pupil 
the correct response when 
pupil is incorrect. 


5, Tutor, after displaying 
Behavior 4, then elicits 
correct pupil response 

before going on. 


6, Tutor, following non= 
response to his initial 
question or direction, 
repeats in different words, 


227, 


. Tutor avoids attempting 
to elicit correct response 


~ 


by prompting. 
‘OOTNOTE The Development of a Tutorial Program for Kinder- 
Ã garten Reading Instruction, TR. 26, May 1970, South- 
1. Paper presented at the annual spring conference of west Regional Laboratory for Educational Research 
the California Educational Research Association, Los and Development, 11300 La Cienega Boulevard, Ingle- 
Angeles, March 14-15, 1969. For further data, see wood, California 90304. 
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and Child’s Reading Performance on the 
Mother’s Evaluation of the School 


OREN GLICK, University of Puget Sound 


ABSTRACT 


A recent project conducted within the Kansas City, Missouri, school district involved mothers in a multi-faceted 
effort to enhance the social-emotional and academic growthof third-year pupils who were having difficulty in learning 
to read: It is commonly assumed that “parental support” of the school or positive parent-school relationships are 
conditions facilitating academic progress in the child. Accordingly, one of the intended outcomes of the project ef- 


forts was the “improvement” of parent evaluations of the school. The present paper reports the analysis of pre- 
test data pertaining to the assumption of a relationship between parent evaluations of the school and academic suc- 
cess in the child. Do mothers whose children are having difficulty in learning to read evaluate the school less favor- 


ably than mothers of children not having difficulty? 


This Kansas City, Missouri project was con- 
ducted in two primary schools located in middle- 
lower-middle white communities. All mothers 
who had third-year children scoring below the 
3.0 grade equivalent score on all three portions 
of the Metropolitan Achievement Test of Reading 
were included in the sample. A random sample 
of 25 mothers whose third-year children per- 
formed at or above the reading criterion were 
also included. The original sample consisted of 
112 mothers, twenty of whom were eliminated 
because they had moved after selection or could 
not be reached or failed to provide complete data. 
The final sample consisted of twelve mothers of 
boys and twelve mothers of girls who performed 
at or above the reading criterion and forty-one 
mothers of boys and twenty-seven mothers of 
girls who performed below the criterion. 


Procedures. The mothers were interviewed 
individually in their homes by a team of six 
interviewers? the last 2 weeks of October, 1967. 
The interview included an administration of Can- 
tril’s Self Anchoring Scale (1) adapted to the 
school setting. This procedure yielded qualitative 
information by asking the respondent to specify 
first those characteristics of the “best of all pos- 
sible schools” and secondly the characteristics of 
the “worst of all possible schools.” The focus of 
the interview then shifted to an 11-point scale 
with “0” representing the “worst of all possible 
schools” and “10” the “best of all possible 


schools.” The scale was presented on a full-size 
page with the following instructions: 


Here is a picture of a ladder. Suppose we 
say that the top of the ladder (pointing) repre- 
sents the best possible school for you and the 
bottom (pointing) represents the worst possible 
school for you. 

(A) Where on the ladder (moving finger up 
and down ladder) would you say your school 
stands at the present time? ; 

(B) Where on the ladder would you say it 
stood 2 or 3 years ago? 

(C)Where on the ladder do think it will 
be 2 or 3 years from now? 


The retrospective and projected evaluations 
yield, from the respondents’ subjective reference, 
an evaluation extended in time and might be 
interpreted in terms of a general optimistic or 
pessimistic stance assumed by the respondent 
vis-à-vis the school. 


Analysis. A School (2) by Sex of the Respond- 
ent’s Child (2) by Above versus Below on the 
Reading Criterion (2) by Past-Present-Future 
(3) unweighted means analysis of variance (4: 
374-879) was performed on the school ratings. 
The major point of interest in the analysis was 
to determine whether mothers whose children 
performed satisfactorily on the reading test would 
evaluate the school more favorably than mothers 
whose children performed unsatisfactorily. The 
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additional factors in the analysis were included 
to suggest limits on the generalizability of the 
expected finding. 


Results 


The main effect for the Reading Criterion fac- 
tor in the analysis of variance did not approach 
significance. The mean for mothers whose chil- 
dren performed above the criterion was 7.42; that 
for below criterion mothers was 7.48. The dif- 
ference is negligible and in the reverse of the 
expected direction, However, the interaction of 
this factor with the Sex of the Mother's Child 
did approach significance (p< .10). For mothers 
of girls the means of those performing above 
and below the reading criterion were 8.15 and 
7.50 respectively. The corresponding means for 
mothers of boys were 6.68 and 7.47. Thus there 
does appear to be a relationship between the 
mother’s evaluations of the school and the aca- 
demic performance of the child. It is positive, 
as expected, in the case of mothers of girls, but 
surprisingly, negative in the case of mothers of 
boys. 

For mothers whose children fell below the 
reading criterion, sex of the child made no dif- 
ference in the mother’s rating. But for mothers of 
children performing above the criterion, mothers 
of girls evaluated the school much more favorably 
than mothers of boys. Of the four conditions, 
mothers of boys who performed above the reading 
criterion provided the lowest mean ratings. In- 
spection of the data for the two schools sep- 
arately showed the same pattern of differences at 
both schools. 

The main effect for Time was highly significant 
(p< .001). The mean ratings for “past,” “pres- 
ent,” and “future” were 6.89, 7.34, and 8.12 
respectively. Thus a basic optimism, or maybe 
only wishful thinking, in the evaluations of the 
schools comes through strongly in these data. The 
present is better than the past, and the future 
appears even more promising. 

Discussion 

How does a mother accommodate to the unpleas- 
ant knowledge that her child is apparently per- 
forming relatively poorly in school? Three major 
alternatives are available to her in the attribution 
of responsibility for poor performance. (1) The 
responsibility may reside in the child and. his 
characteristics. (2) The responsibility may reside 
in the behavior patterns of the mother and her 
elationship with the child. (3) Responsibility 
may reside in the characteristics of the school 
and its operations. It may be noted that the 
mother is in a poor position for obtaining sound 
and reliable information on the actual sources of 
difficulty, conditions which facilitate the resolu- 
tion of the question in accordance with cognitive 
dissonance notions (2). 


Consider first the likely resolution in the case 
of the mothers of boys. It is generally acknowl- 
edged that the world of school is more a girl’s 
world than a boy’s world. The dispositions of 
girls seem to fit better with the demands and 
requirements imposed by public school education 
than do the dispositions of boys. Thus it may be 
less surprising to a parent when a boy is having 
difficulty in school than when a girl is. Mothers 
of boys may already have gained some apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties in socializing boys, and 
respond to the boy’s unsatisfactory performance 
by seeking identification with the school as a 
supportive institution in the socialization of her 
child. Consequently, judgments of the quality of 
the school may become inflated and responsibility 
for the child’s difficulties will likely be attributed 
to the child and his characteristics. 

When a girl is having difficulty in school, sup- 
port is more readily available for attributing 
responsibility to characteristics of the school and 
its operations. This option is compatible with the 
expectation that girls are “supposed” to do well 
in school. Thus, when a girl is having difficulty in 
school the mother is more likely to come to the 
support of the girl and attribute responsibility 
for failure to the school. 

According to the above reasoning, mothers of 
boys who are having academic difficulty will dif- 
fer from mothers of girls in their attribution of 
responsibility for the difficulty. This hypothesis 
was checked on fourteen mothers involved in the 
project by their responses to the following 11- 
point scale: 


About 
het 
i h Entirely 
En h Tre. le ome aa lk i i 4 Sinthe 
child school 


The prediction is that the responses of mothers 
of boys will tend to fall to the left of the responses 
of mothers of girls. 

The distribution of responses appears in Table 
1. The results are predominantly in aceordance 
with the hypothesis. Of the four mothers of girls, 
none responded to the left of the “half-and-half” 
point of the scale; of the ten mothers of boys, 
eight responded to the left of the “half-and-half” 
point, Scored left to right from 1 to 11, (6 being 
the “half-and-half” point) the mean value for 
mothers of girls was 7.00; for mothers of boys 
it was 4.25. Calculation of the randomization. test 
for two independent samples (8) yielded t = 2.34 
(one-tailed p< 025): Thus the hypothesis that 
mothers of boys and girls differ in their attribu- 
tion of responsibility for the school difficulties o: 
their children is clearly supported. - shee i 
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Table 1.—Distribution of Mothers of Boys and Girls on the Attribution of Responsibility Rating Scale 


Boys 0 0 e 


Mothers of 
Giris 0 0 0 


These results should stimulate more definitive 
research on the processes involved in the attribu- 
tion of responsibility for school failure by parents. 
The ideas here were stimulated by differences 
that were relatively weak statistically, though 
common to both schools in the study. They gen- 
erated a hypothesis that was strongly supported, 
albeit with a small number of cases. The pattern 
of results might have been more pronounced if 
the effects of other children of the same mothers, 
of either sex, doing well or poorly in school, could 
have been controlled in the design. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. The Parent Volunteer Project was directed by Oren 
Glick and co-directed by John Hartley and Carl Thomp- 
son, principals of the two schools involved with the as- 
sistance of Mrs. Sandra Paap. The Institute for Com- 
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and examined, the report has relevance for anyone who 
has either general interest in beginning reading or 
specific interest in the application of i.t.a. It is broad in 
scope, carefully presented, and, in the reviewer's opinion, 
unbiased and restrained. 

The results of a survey regarding the extent of i.t.a. 
use in England and Wales is given in the very brief 
Part One. Of the 163 local school authorities queried, 
158 responded; of these 140 reported that i.t.a. was used 
with primary pupils in one or more schools. The main 
finding was that i.t.a. was used in 1,554 schools, 9.2 
percent of the total from the 158 responding authorities. 
Only about 2 percent of the schools had returned to the 
use of traditional orthography (t.o.) for beginning 
reading after using i.t.a. They returned almost exclu- 
sively for administrative rather than instructional reasons. 

In Part Two, the major portion of the report, the 
results of interviews regarding the impact and acceptance 
of i.t.a, are presented. Interviews were conducted in three 
main situations: (1) visits to local education authorities 
where the views of local inspectors and teachers were 
gathered; (2) appointments with people outside the local 
educational establishment and attendance at conferences 
and lectures; and (3) three group discussions held to 
fill in gaps in the overall coverage. Most of the individual 
interviews consisted of five stages: (1) an explanation 
of the project, (2) a request for general impressions of 
it.a., (8) questions designed to extend the discussion on 
various points, (4) factual questions regarding back- 
ground, and (5) concluding questions designed to elicit 
summaries of general impressions, The general nature of 
the interview evidence is reflected in the advantages and 
disadvantages of i.t.a. as seen by primary teachers and by 
visitors to the schools and in the results from schools 
engaged in experiments with i-t.a. 


munity Studies, Kansas City, Missouri, generously 
provided financial assistance. A final report is in prep- 
aration. 

. Appreciation is expressed to Margaret Dart, Director 
of Volunteer Services at the Western Missouri Mental 
Health Center, for acquiring volunteer interviewers, 
most of whom were highly experienced and trained. 
Our thanks, also, to Marthann Luzader who scheduled 
and coordinated the interview operation. 
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The primary teachers, or infant teachers as they are 

called in Great Britain, noted three main groups of 
advantages for i.t.a. The main advantage related to the 
feeling that children learned to read and write earlier and 
more easily. Teachers felt both reading and writing were 
simpler with i.t.a., that children experienced more pleasure 
and satisfaction and less frustration, and that the number 
of non-readers was reduced. Second, children’s ability 
and eagerness to tackle unknown words was conside: 
a major advantage. Related to this facet were the 
observations that children could read a variety of books 
outside the basic reading program and that there were 
advantageous effects on performance in content areas. 
Finally, advantages related to attitudes, behavior, and 
social relationships were noted, Children displayed more 
confidence and independence in their school work with 
resulting improvement in general behavior, attitudes, and 
relationships. Teachers exhibited greater willingness to 
work together and greater personal satisfaction, Of the 
three main disadvantages noted, two were more often 
termed “dangers” than “disadvantages.” These were the 
disadvantages encountered by teachers of transition 
classes; the danger of allowing children to transfer to 
traditional reading too soon, and the danger of permitting 
pupils to read beyond their comprehension. Some teachers, 
of course, pointed out the limitations in quality and 
variety of ita. reading materials; but, again, this is 
less a disadvantage of i.t.a. method than a basic scarcity 
at a given point in time. Á 

Visitors to the schools—including local education 
authority officials and advisers, Her Majesty’s Inspectors, 
and University and College of Education Jecturers—had 
generally favorable impressions of i.t.a., but they ex- 
pressed certain “doubts and queries.” Among the most 
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Computer-Assisted Planning and Scheduling of 
Individualized Programs of Study in Science 
and Mathematics at the Secondary Level 


SISTER MARIJANE WERNER, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


ABSTRACT 


In order to explore the potential contribution that one form of critical gram 
/ 1 x ` path analysis, namely Pro Evalua- 
tion and Review Technique (PERT), could make to a systematic ordering of haan in eral study in Silanes 


and mathematics, data were obtained from 312 exper 


ienced high school teachers of science and/or 


mathematics 


with respect to suggested time estimates together with a sequential ordering of topies to be studied by in 
silenta majoring in these specialized areas of study. With data pe rerit ps modified form of the Tan PERT 
ape # 10.3.006, run on the IBM 1620—40K computer, produced output within a matter of a few minutes, This 
a ormation facilitated the drawing of the network model—a sketch which enables all parties concerned to see 
B critical path(s) which indicates points in scheduling time requiring special attention. Based upon an analysis 
of the statistical and descriptive data gathered in the study, the results showed that knowledge of PERT concepts 
and principles makes for more efficient preplanning of goals and objectives than might otherwise be the case, Used 
concurrently and consistently with other aspects of curriculum planning, PERT reveals interdependencies and 
problem areas which are neither obvious nor well defined by conventional planning and scheduling methods. 


_THE PIECEMEAL character of our educa- 
tional system today is the essence of machine 
technology which has fragmented, centralized, and 
created a kind of superficiality in its pattern of 
human relationships. McLuhan (6) claims that 
the essence of automation technology is just the 
opposite. It is integral, interrelated, and compre- 
hensive. Education is now under increasing 
pressure to acquire the depth and interrelation 
that are indispensable in the world of electronics. 
Wilhelm (9) believes that tomorrow’s curriculum 
will be less fragmented than today’s. The former 
is going to be attuned much better to the growth 
needs of the individual. A cursory examination of 
educational periodicals reveals that a major thrust 
in educational research today is that of indi- 
vidually prescribed instruction. Faced with the 
problem of educating young people for jobs which 
is not exist and for professions which cannot be 
eae Brown (2) emphasizes the need for a 
ype of flexible education which is designed to 
Produce adaptable individuals. U.S. Commissioner 
of Education Harold Howe II told the 1968 
annual conference of the American Association 
of School Administrators that individualized 
instruction should be promoted in every school in 
the nation. 


a view of the increasing number of nationwide 
efforts to individualize instruction at all levels, 
an efficient procedural technique needs to be found 


for handling the increasing complexity of the 
many new planning tasks which are implicit in 
attempting to provide individual programs of 
study for all students. The task of planning 
thousands of such programs by contemporary 
methods becomes an impossible task. Therefore, 
it is imperative that some computer-assisted 
technique for planning and scheduling be found 
in order to enable educators to perform these new 
tasks efficiently and quickly. 


Problem 


The purpose of this study was to explore the 
potential of a systems approach to the planning 
and scheduling of a program of study for indi- 
vidual students and to determine the extent to 
which a form of critical path analysis, namely 
PERT, could contribute to a systematic ordering 
of interrelated units of study in mathematics and 
science at the secondary level. The present investi- 
gation grew out of basic research with PERT 
conducted in the fields of business and industry. 
To the writer’s knowledge, the potentialities of 
PERT network planning have not been investi- 
gated at the secondary education level. It is hoped 
that the reader will appreciate the limitations of 
an exploratory study. To expect the findings to 
become instantly practical would be premature at 
this time. For those unfamiliar with the princi- 
ples of PERT, the basic ones are supplied. 
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Basic Principles of PERT. The PERT network 
has been described as a pictorial representation 
of all the work necessary to reach a i 
objective. It is a graphic portrayal of a series of 
accomplishments necessary to complete a program 
or project. Because the plan is visibly mapped 
out, potential or actual trouble spots can be pin- 
pointed. Attention can be focused on these areas, 
and solutions can be worked out before the pro- 
gram/project gets underway. Used concurrently 
and consistently with other aspects of curriculum 
planning, PERT shows great promise in the 
field of educational planning. 


A PERT network is concerned with specific 
accomplishments. Each accomplishment, in this 
study the completion of a subject matter unit, is 
called an event and is represented on the network 
by a circle. Each time duration—time needed to 
learn the subject matter unit—is called an activ- 
ity. A line with an arrowhead represents an activ- 
ity on the network. An activity line always con- 
nects two events. The event—activity relationship 
is the fundamental component of the PERT 
network. 


The technique of applying PERT consists of 
first establishing a systematic breakdown of 
events required to complete the program. The 
following steps are suggested: 


1. Define the end objective precisely. 


2. Define all significant events that are pre- 
cedent to the end objective. The “team” 
responsible for this task must make sure no 
important events have been omitted. 


3. Define all significant events that are immedi- 
ate predecessors of the events that preceded 
the end objective. Work back, a level at a 
time, making sure that all significant pre- 
cedent events are established. 


4. Make sure that all events except the begin- 
ning and end ones have at least one connec- 
tion on each end. 


PERT associates an expected time (t.) with 
each activity. In order to determine in advance 
what this time is likely to be, it is necessary to 
estimate. The estimating procedure is the corner- 
stone of the PERT technique. Persons who have 
actually performed the activity many times before 
are asked for three time estimates: an optimis- 
tic time (a)—in this study, the number of hours 
it would take to learn a specific unit if everything 
went off exceptionally well. This is an unrealistic 
estimate to the extent that this estimate can be 
expected to occur in approximately one out of 
a hundred cases; a most likely time (m)—the 
time which, in terms of the estimator’s past ex- 
perience, this activity is most likely to take in 
view of the circumstances which are expected to 
exist; and a pessimistic time (b)—an estimate of 
the longest time an activity would require under 


the most adverse conditions. Again, this is an 
unrealistic estimate to the extent that it is ex. 
pected to occur in approximately one case out of 
a hundred. 


While the actual time the activity can take 
place may fall anywhere between the two extreme 
limits set by the optimistic time and the pessi- 
mistic time, the chances of it occurring at either 
of these two extremes are relatively small. On 
the other hand, the chances of it occurring on, 
or near, the most likely time are high. Thus, if 
the probability of any particular time occurring 
is plotted graphically, the assumption is that the 
shape of the curve is a “beta” distribution, with 
a range equal to time between the optimistic and 
pessimistic estimates, its peak situated at the 
most likely time, and having a standard deviation 
of one-sixth of the range. In lieu of the dis- 
tribution curve, the formula, t, = a + 4m'+ b, 


is used. 


The t,’s for the entire network are calculated 
by the computer. This enables the systems analyst 
to determine the critical path through the net- 
work, The critical path is defined as the longest 
path in time from the starting event to the end 
objective event. It follows from this that all other 
events and activities must lie on paths which are 
shorter. When the scheduled completion time (Ts) 
for the total network is equal to or greater than 
the time required by the critical path, then all 
other paths contain slack time—time to spare. 
Computer programs often refer to “slack” as 
“float.” Positive slack is an important sector in 
the planning phase of the total project. 


In order to measure the amount of slack exist- 
ing in any point on the network, it is necessary 
determine the earliest expected time (Tx) and the 
latest allowable time (T:) for each event. The 
former term is defined to be the sum of t's for 
the activities along the longest path leading to 
the starting event up to the event in question. Ti 
is determined by adding the expected times for 
activities on the longest path backward from the 
end objective event to the event in question a 
by subtracting this sum from the Ts for the en 
objective event. Slack, then, is the difference 
between the T;’s and the Tx’s. Slack represen 
flexibility and is a range of time over which an 
activity can take place without delaying the ac- 
complishment of the end objective. event. The 
IBM 1620 computer PERT program $10.3.006 is 
capable of calculating this information for hun- 
dreds of events in a matter of a few minutes. 7 
listing of the computer output need not be trans 
ferred to the network. 


These are the basic principles of PERT. ee 
network. and the mathematical analysis of 3 
network have several possible advantages . Ov! 
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contemporary methods of educational planning: 
(1) It enforces a certain discipline in the overall 
logic of decision-making activities. (2) It is an 
ideal communications device. The advantages of 
having all members of a curriculum committee 
discuss and argue out details of relationships, 
inclusion of significant events, estimations of the 
three time elements required by PERT, and a 
sequential ordering of events, with a network 
before them while they are planning the complete 
program, cannot be overemphasized. (8) When 
properly developed, a network is an admirable 
means of searching out all the intricacies and 
interrelationships among elements of a projected 
operation to whatever depth of detail is believed 
necessary for its proper administration. 


Network development and critical path analysis 
reveal interdependencies and problem areas which 
are neither obvious nor well-defined by conven- 
tional planning methods. To the person not famil- 
iar with the approach, it may appear too struc- 
tured, too mechanical, and too definitive. It should 
be emphasized that the educator should never be 
bound to a particular system. This is especially 
true if the system inflicts undesirable rigidity on 
the operation. However, clarification of objectives 
and thorough planning should never be construed 
to be synonymous with rigidity and inflexibility. 


Procedures 


In order to obtain worthy, realistic data which 
would serve as a basis for the construction of a 
PERT network in an educational setting, a group 
of 600 high school teachers of science and/or 
mathematics was invited to participate in this 
study. Based on recommendations made by PERT 
experts, Alsaker (1), Cook (8), and Evarts (4), 
those responsible for coordinating actual activities 
should appraise the three time estimates required 
by PERT, and these people should assign pred- 
€cessor events for each event on the network. 
Preliminary planning of the network should be 
undertaken by those who will eventually carry 
out the plan portrayed by the network. These 
Suggestions dictated the necessity for a purposive 
Selection, rather than random selection, of a 
Sample. It was deemed advisable to require a 
minimum of 8 years teaching experience in 
Science and/or mathematics at the secondary 
level. More than 75 percent of the sample popula- 
tion had attended NSF Institutes. Qualified teach- 
ers were selected from all geographical sectors 
of the United States. 


Pe ase upon recommendations from groups of 
gh school teachers of mathematics and/or 
Science with whom the writer consulted on many 
Occasions, 160 units were chosen as the essential 
Content of a 4-year program of interrelated topics 
In science and mathematics. It will be noted that 
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the final selection of content reveals a “middle-of- 
the-way” approach. Some of the innovative cur- 
riculum changes were considered too recent to 
enable the teachers to contribute the kind of 
information required for this study. 


Each participating teacher received a packet 
of materials consisting of a letter of introduction, 
a brief description of the project, basic PERT 
symbols and definitions of basic terms, a list of 
the 160 subject matter units arranged alpha- 
betically and numbered consecutively, and ten 
reporting forms, each form bearing the name of 
one of the units from the list of units and request- 
ing the three time estimates required by PERT 
together with information about predecessor units. 
The teachers were asked to complete as many of 
the ten forms as they felt competent to complete. 
In this way the investigator hoped to obtain at 
least ten responses per unit from as many differ- 
ent teachers. 


The instrument was field tested before the 
packet was produced in quantity. Minor revisions 
were made before the final form of the packet was 
prepared and mailed to the participating teachers. 
Several hundred in excess of the 1,600 responses 
sought as a minimum by the investigator were 


time estimates and the predecessor units sug- 
gested were tallied on a 160 x 160 grid, A unit 
was considered to be a necessary predecessor 
of another pense Aa if ae he or 
teachers responding to a given sı - 
dicated that it should be so. By adhering to this 
criterion, the probability of irresolvable loops in 
the PERT network was considerably reduced. In 
this present study, no loops were encountered. 


In order that this information could be ma- 
chine processed, & standard data processing card 
for each of the 2,052 unit responses was key- 
punched. A second set of cards containing specific 
information about predecessor units was key- 
punched. These two sets of cards served as input 
data. A program written especially for these data 
directed the IBM 1620 (40K) computer to calcu- 
late the arithmetic mean for each of the three 
time estimates of each of the 160 units and to 
compile the information from both sets of cards 
onto a single deck of cards. The output from this 
operation was in the form of a set of machine- 
punched cards, 982 of them. This set then became 
the input data along with Part I of the IBM 
PERT Program—#10. 3.006. The computer re- 
printed the mean of the three time estimates and 
calculated the earliest start times (ES), earliest 
finish times (EF), latest start times (LS), latest 
finish times (LF), total float (TF), and free 
float (FF). Once again the output data was in 
the form of machine-punched cards, arranged in 
the consecutive numerical order previously as- 
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signed to the alphabetical listing of the units. This 
output data had to be rearranged according to an 
ascending order of EF’s, thus enabling the in- 
vestigator to trace out the critical path on the 
network and, also, to determine a sequential 
ordering of those units which did not appear on 
the critical path. The IBM sorter performed this 
operation. An IBM accounting machine listed all 
computer output, thus enabling any interested 
party to have a printout of the results of the com- 
puter calculations. 


In an attempt to determine how consistently 
the teachers were in their estimates of the three 
times required by PERT, a split-half reliability 
coefficient was found by correlating mean esti- 
mates of the first half of the total number of 
estimates for each unit with mean estimates of 
the remaining half of the total number of esti- 
mates for each unit. In the case of an odd number 
of responses, the middle response was averaged 
with the first half of the estimates. A program 
for this operation was available on the IBM 360 
computer; therefore, the raw score formula of 
the Pearson product-moment coefficient of corre- 
lation was used. 


According to Tate (8), the reliabilty coefficient 
computed from split-halves time estimates tends 
to underestimate reliability. Application of the 
Spearman-Brown correction formula adjusts the 
estimate to a more satisfactory reliability co- 
efficient. 

yO ec a Al a 

[nex eo ae] e (8189) 
A split-half reliability coefficient for each of the 
three time estimates was determined. 


M= Irn 
Tate (8:187) 
Te re, 


42, 


Results 


The product of innovative efforts in the field of 
education is frequently misunderstood. Silberman 
(7) who pioneered the field of systems approach 
to educational problems observed that failure, 
trial, and error are inherent in a truly innovative 
situation. New systems are made to work; they 
are seldom satisfactory on the first try. Design 
efforts differ from efforts to demonstrate and 
evaluate. Controls are restrictive by their very na- 
ture. Restrictions reduce the freedom to explore. 


With these thoughts in mind, the results of this 
study are discussed. The findings represent a com- 
posite picture of the thinking of 312 high school 
teachers of mathematics and/or science. The 
respondents were interested in and enthusiastic 
about the project, but they expressed some appre- 
hension about the merit and worth of their time 


estimates. The split-half reliability coefficient for 
each of the three time estimates after applying 
the Spearman-Brown correction Formula are 
summarized in Table 1. 


Table 1.—Reliability Coefficients for the Three Time Esti- 
mates Required by PERT 


———_—_—_—— 


Time Estimate Reliability Coefficient 


a 


Optimistic 0.799 
Most Likely 0.793 
Pessimistic 0.796 


aS 


The data in Table 1 point out the fact that 
teacher respondents were very consistent in esti- 
mating the three time estimates required by 
PERT. These coefficients are considerably higher 
than the investigator had previously anticipated. 
The three-way estimate appears to result in a 
greater degree of honesty and accuracy in time 
forecasting. 


It was also noted that the sum of the t’s 
of all 160 units was 1,531 hours. This estimate of 
total time for the entire program would average 
about 191 hours of instruction, including class- 
room and laboratory experiences, for each of the 
eight conventional course offerings which com- 
prised the total project. When one considers the 
large number of teacher respondents and the 
geographical expanse represented by this group, 
the total average t. compares very favorably with 
actual time spent in learning much the same 
content during eight regular school semesters. 


In accord with recommendations made by PERT 
practitioners that data be supplied by persons 
responsible for planning and implementing the 
project, the network for this study was arana 
exclusively from data supplied by 312 high schoo! 
teachers of mathematics and/or science. Space 
will permit only a simplified portion (see ei 
1) of the total network. The encircled nu 
refers to the name of the unit in the alphabetica 
listing. The t.’s refer to the expected number Ms 
study hours necessary to complete a given bat 
before proceeding to the next unit. In order to 
lay the ground work for further investigation © 
this systems approach, it was necessary to bts 
backwards. To improve the effectiveness of tl i 
technique, one must use the task analysis ie 
proach recommended by Gagné (5). Decide on t 
terminal objective, then step by step map pa 
the prerequisite learnings and the | proper 
quences for events in the program of individually 
prescribed instruction. 
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FIGURE 1. A Simple PERT Network i i ij 
the Secondary Level etwork Illustrating Its Potential as an Aid to Educational Planning of Curriculum at 


Path 162-125-40-8-34-122-14 is the longest 


path through this network and is called 
the critical path. 


For an analysis of the PERT network illustrated above, see Appendix. 


Discussion 


The PERT network has several advantages 
which augur well for educational planning: (1) 
It produces a clear outline of the activities that 
must be undertaken and of the events that must 
occur before an end objective is reached. The 
network provides a clear and readily understand- 
able description of a plan before it is undertaken. 
(2) It is an ideal communications medium. The 
advantage of having teams of educators discuss 
and argue out details of relationships, inclusion 
of significant events, estimated times and the like, 
with a network plan before them while they are 
doing it, cannot be overemphasized. Time and 
energy can be recovered before they are wasted. 
es Many alternate successor events provide a 

exibility which is desirable in providing for edu- 
cational needs of individual students. (4) The 
network provides for periodic check points for 
purposes of evaluation and modification of an 
ongoing program of study. Enrichment material 
T additional personnel may alter the time factor. 

e network serves as a kind of progress chart 

which will need continual updating. 


Judging from the dearth of interrelationships 
mtd subject matter units in science and mathe- 
ma ics revealed in this study, the plea for class- 
crea teachers to break away from compart- 
alied curriculum appears to have gone 

nheeded. This deficiency was graphically por- 


trayed by the network when it was color coded. 
Based upon the findings from this research, 
PERT planning and scheduling has greater 
potential for self-paced rather than group-paced 
programs of instruction. PERT planning is like 
swimming, repeated practice perfects the art, with 
team effort preferred to individual endeavor. 
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Analysis of the Simple PERT network illustrated in Figure 
Name of subject matter unit 


Algebraic irrational numbers 
Algebraic rational numbers 
Atoms and molecules 
Axioms for the real numbers 
Decimals for real numbers 
Directed numbers 

Exponents - non-negative 
Exponents - negative 
Scientific notation 

Sets in algebra 

Solution of linear equations 
Universal end objective event 
Universal starting event 


Basic computer output 


Predecessor Successor 
unit unit 
162 125* 
125 15 
125 40* 

40 50 
40 8* 
15 8 
15 T 
50 51 
8 34* 
51 122 
8 122 
34 122* 
7 34 
7 128 
T 14 
128 14 
122 14* 
14 161 
* indicates the critical path 
Unit Number TE 
7 27. 2 
8 25.6 
14 54,8 
15 15.0 
34 31.0 


APPENDIX 


l. 


orresponding number on network 


Time: in tenths of hours 


a m 
4.1 5.5 
5.6 8.9 
6.4 9.5 
4.0 7.0 
6.4 10.1 
5.7 7.9 
8.9 12.0 
1.5 2.6 
3,3 5.4 
5. 8 8.9 
5.4 8.7 
2.4 4.3 
1.5 3.0 
5.3 6.9 
11.5 15.9 
7.9 10.3 
6.9 10. 2 


7 

8 
14 
15 
34 
40 
50 
51 
122 
125 
128 
161 
162 


b 


9. 
13. 
13, 
10. 
14. 
10. 
16. 


17, 
13. 
13, 
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Not calculated because this is only a 


portion of the entire network 


ay Unit Number 


L 
27.9 40 
25. 6 50 
45.8 51 
15.7 122 
31.0 125 


128 


Tg 


15. 
22. 
25. 
35. 


6. 
34, 


5 
6 
2 
7 
0 
3 


Ty, 
15.5 
24.1 
26.1 
35.7 

6.0 
35, 4 
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Teacher Personality and the New Social Studies 
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ABSTRACT 
Scales of the Edwards’ Personal Preference Schedule were used to determine if selected social studies teachers 


attributes of openness which were assumed to 


Studies. Teachers’ perceptions of themselves were checked 
use of the Robertson Student Perception of Teacher Attitude 


be necessary to the implementation of the New Social 
against student perceptions of these same teachers by 


Scale (an instrument based on Ann Roe's categoriza- 


tions of home climates). Data were treated by use of coefficients of correlation, comparison of F-ratios, and compari- 
son of t-ratios. Although not entirely unmixed, the results indicated that the social studies teachers studied could 


handle the heat and pressure generated in 
Studies. 


THE NEW social studies curriculum projects 
began in the late 1950's. With the advent of 
Project Social Studies the movement received 
added financial aid from the United States Office 
of Education. Currently, these curriculum projects 
are reaching their final stages. Like their fore- 
runners in science and mathematics, the new 
social studies projects are not merely developing 
new and more efficient ways to look at subject 
matter; nor are they merely suggesting new 
courses and new materials. The social studies 
projects seem to assume that teachers will have 
open attitudes toward classroom discussion; that 
they will not be inclined to impose their ideas on 
the students; that classroom interaction is to be 
enhanced; and that teachers will be accepting of 
increased student responses. 


_ The teacher qualities necessary to implementa- 
tion of the “new social studies” have been 
variously described by leading proponents of this 
curriculum movement. To Fenton, teachers must 
choose styles and strategies from a continuum 
which proceeds from exposition to directed dis- 
cussion to inquiry. Choices are based on objectives 
of instruction. There is little doubt that objectives 
and materials from the “new social studies” pro- 
jects reviewed by Fenton prefer the inquiry or 
discovery end of the continuum (5). Teachers 
employing an inquiry mode or style will need to 

loose” and able to react openly to student 
Tesponses—to roll with the ebb and flow of class- 
room dialogue. 


To Massialas and Cox (10), the teacher is 
Wea of an open classroom which serves as 
orum for inquiry. Students must be allowed to 


open climates which are necessary in implementing the New Social 


discover or rediscover concepts and generaliza- 
tions which are the cement of disciplined knowl- 
edge. 

The interplay of value positions and an 
environment for reflective thinking are concerns 
of Oliver and Shaver (12) and Hunt and Metcalf 
(7). Here, the teacher must learn to be comfort- 
able and accepting in a climate of controversy— 
over public issues, value commitments, closed 
problematical issues, and the process of reflection. 

Scales of the Edwards’ Personal Preference 
Schedule (EPPS) get at these and other dimen- 
sions of teacher personality that could provide 
insights into a teacher's ability to use the new 
project products and approaches. The assumption 
is that the new social studies is not likely to be 
successfully implemented by teachers who have 
high needs for order or for deference to authority ; 
or who cannot tolerate the “heat and pressure” 
of open climates. The purpose of this study was 
to determine whether social studies teachers were 
“ready for and amenable to” the implementation 
of the new social studies. 


Specifically, the study sought answers to the 
following questions: (1) In terms of the items 
and scales of the EPPS, what manifest need 
patterns do social studies teachers exemplify? 
That is, do social studies teachers perceive them- 
selves as secure, independent, worthy, self-enhanc- 
ing, open, and accepting individuals? (2) How 
do these manifest need patterns differ from the 
norms of the general population on the Edwards’ 
Personal Preference Schedule? (3) Do students’ 
perceptions of their teachers corroborate the 
teachers’ perceptions of themselves? And, finally, 
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(4) What implications can be drawn from the 
answers to the preceding three questions for the 
implementation of the new social studies? 


Samples 


The teacher sample for the study was drawn 
in Utah from the Ogden City Schools, the Davis 
School District, the Weber School District, and 
from the Social Science Experienced Teacher 
Fellowship Program at Utah State University. 
There were sixty-two Utah social studies teachers 
and fifteen social studies teachers in the Utah 
State University fellowship program. Because the 
Edwards’ Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) 
provides separate norms for women and men, 
and because of the low incidence of women social 
studies teachers, the sample was limited to male 
social studies teachers—a total of seventy-seven 
teachers. 


Six high schools and six junior high schools 
from the northern Utah area were represented 
in the study. Of the seventy-seven social studies 
teachers in these twelve secondary schools, sixty- 
two participated in the study. Of the twenty-four 
social studies teachers in the Utah State Univer- 
sity fellowship program, fifteen participated in 
the study. 


The student sample was drawn from the class- 
rooms of the sixty-two social studies teachers 
from the three school districts in northern Utah. 
This student group totaled approximately 3,700. 
No teacher’s class was used which had been 
formed on the basis of any criterion of ability 
grouping (e. g. Advance Placement History). In 
general, one could say that the social studies 
classes used represented the typical courses found 
in a social studies curriculum in the nation— 
American history, civics, geography, economics, 
world history, psychology, sociology, and Ameri- 
can problems. 


Instruments 


The instruments used in gathering data on the 
social studies teachers and their students were 
the Edwards’ Personal Preference Schedule and 
the Robertson Student Perception of Teacher 
Attitude Scale. The EPPS is designed to measure 
fifteen manifest needs: Achievement, Deference, 
Order, Exhibition, Autonomy, Affiliation, Intra- 
ception, Succorance, Dominance, Abasement, Nur- 
turance, Change, Endurance, Heterosexuality, and 
Aggression. Each of these single-word manifest 
needs are further elaborated and defined by Ed- 
wards (4). 


The popularity of the EPPS seems to be due 
to its interesting variables and non-threatening 
items. It has been widely used to compare the 
need patterns of various professional occupational 
groups such as nurses, pharmacists, engineers, 


and naval officers. The EPPS also seemed to be 
a promising instrument for providing a prediction 
of the teacher personality need patterns requisite 
to use of inquiry approaches in the new social 
studies. Reported results in the literature suggest 
that one should expect high scores for social 
studies teachers in Deference, Order, and Endur- 
ance, and one might expect low preferences for 
Autonomy, Succorance, Exhibition, and Nurtur- 
ance (2). 


To confirm the teachers’ perceptions of their 
attitudes, a second instrument was developed and 
administered to the students of the Utah teachers 
cooperating in the study. The Robertson instru- 
ment (Robertson Student Perception of Teacher 
Attitude Scale) was based on a similar instrument 
devised by Anderson and Dipboye (1). The 
Anderson—Dipboye instrument was in turn based 
on Ann Roe’s categorizations of home environ- 
ments: Rejecting, Demanding, Casual, and Ac- 
cepting. Roe (13) provides descriptions of each 
of these four types of environments: 


Rejecting: A minimum or no aifection is 
shown, There is persistent neglect. The 
environment is cold and hostile. The child 
is ridiculed for his inadequacies and prob- 
lems. 


Demanding: The home is cold, materialistic, 
status seeking, authoritarian. Love is pur- 
chased by behavior. There is high punitive- 
ness. The parents do not try to find out what 
the child is thinking; they tell him what to 
think. 


Casual: The parents pay some attention to 
the child and are mildly affectionate when 
they do. The parents do not think of him or 
plan for him much; they take him as part of 
the general situation. The parents are easy- 
going with a few rules; however, they do 
not make much effort to enforce those they 
have. 


Accepting: The parents give the child warm 
affection and try to help him with projects 
that are important to him. The child knows 
that he is accepted and wanted. Rules exist, 
but they are for the safety and growth of 
the child. 


The Robertson instrument consists of six 
situations common to public school classrooms: 
poor performance or achievement, undesirable 
behavior, smoking, difference of point of view, 
scholastic difficulty, and improper dress. Each 
situation is presented in narrative form and fol- 
lowed by a forced-choice set of four possible 
responses based on the four Roe home climates. 
Scores were obtained by assigning three points 
to an Accepting response, two to Casual response; 
one to Demanding response, and zero to Rejecting 
response. While the instrument has construct 
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validity based on the works of Roe and Anderson 
and Dipboye, its relationship to the EPPS was 
expected to provide further evidence of validity 
as well as to corroborate teachers’ perceptions 
of themselves. 


Treatments of Data 


The EPPS was administered to the seventy- 
seven teachers participating in the study, while 
the Robertson instrument was administered to 
the 3,700 students. Fifteen t-ratios were computed 
between the means of the Utah teachers on the 
scales of the EPPS and the adult norms provided 
by the manual for the EPPS; and between the 
Utah teachers’ means and the means of the 
teachers in the Utah State University fellowship 
program. 


Coefficients of correlation were then calculated 
between the fifteen scales of the EPPS and the 
scores obtained from the students on the Robert- 
son instrument. A further check was obtained by 
comparing F-ratios (between the standard devia- 
tions of the Utah teachers and the standard 
deviations provided by the EPPS norms and 
between the standard deviations of the Utah 
teachers and the standard deviations of the USU 
fellowship program teachers). Finally, the reli- 
ability of the Robertson scale was estimated with 
the Kuder-Richardson Formula 21. 


In the analysis of the data, a confidence level 
of .05 was prescribed as sufficient to reject the 


following hypotheses: (1) There will be no dif- 
ference between the norms established for the 
adult population on the means of the fifteen 
manifest need scales of the EPPS and the means 
of the selected Utah social studies teachers for 
the same scales. (2) There will be no difference 
between the EPPS means for the selected social 
studies teachers and the means of the social 
studies teachers in the Utah State University 
Fellowship program. (3) Coefficients of correla- 
tion between the EPPS manifest need scores of 
the Utah social studies teachers and the measured 
perceptions of their students by use of the Robert- 
son scale will not be significant at the prescribed 
level of confidence. 


Findings 


The t-ratios for comparing the means of the 
selected Utah teachers and adult norms provided 
by the EPPS manual are presented in Table 1. 
The means for the Utah teachers were higher 
than those of the national norms at the .01 or .05 
level for the needs of Exhibition, Intraception, 
Dominance, and Heterosexuality. Conversely, the 
Utah teachers means for the needs of Order, 
Abasement, Nurturance, and Endurance were all 
lower than the national norms at the .01 level. For 
the remaining needs (Achievement, Autonomy, 
Deference, Affiliation, Succorance, Change, and 
Aggression) there were no significant differences 
between the Utah teachers and the norm group. 


Table 1—Comparison of Means of Utah Social Studies Teachers with Adult Male Norms for EPPS 


Leo paron ot n t a WMNEE ML 
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Norm Grow 
Mean 


N = 4031 
Achievement 14.79 4.14 
Deference 14.19 3.971 
Order 14.69 4.87 
Exhibition 12.75 3.99 
Autonomy 14:02 4.38 
AfEiliation 14.51 4.32 
Intraception 14.18 442 
Succorance 10.78 4.71 
Dominance 14.50 5.27 
Abasement 14.59 5.13 
Nurturance 15.67 4.97 
Change 13.87 4.76 
Endurance 16.97 4.90 
Heterosexuality nate, 2a 7.70 
Aggression 13.06 4.60 


Standard deviation 


Utah teachers 


Mean Standard deviation t 


N= 62 

16.00 4.60 1.49 
14.32 4.16 17 
11.85 4.32 3,58%* 
14.37 4.03 3.16** 
15.00 3.68 1 irt: | 
13.67 3.90 1.12 
16.34 3.78 2.90** 

9.64 4.80 Fasil, 
18.54 4.83 4. 82%* 
11.47 4.64 3.78%* 
12.60 4.10 3.95% 
14.56 4.74 84 
14.10 4.61 3.51% 
13.47 6.21 2.36% 
12.56 4.00 -65 


ia Difference with the EPPS norms at the .05 level of significance. 
“* Difference with the EPPS norms at the :0l level of significance. 


ee 
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Thus, the manifest needs which characterize the 
selected Utah social studies teachers were a 
relatively high preference for Exhibition, Intra- 
ception, Dominance, and Heterosexuality; and a 
relatively low preference for Order, Abasement, 
Nuturance and Endurance. This pattern suggests 
that the Utah teachers have an interest in achiev- 
ing social recognition, being regarded as the 
leader of the classroom, being regarded as being 
attractive to the opposite sex, being concerned 
for the feelings of others, and a willingness to 
place oneself in another’s position. Also, these 
teachers are not particularly interested in exces- 
sive detail and neatness in work, lack interest in 
involvement in another’s difficulties, and have 
little interest in work requiring much patience 
and endurance. 


The pattern found for the Utah social studies 
teachers is quite different from the image of the 
teacher described in the studies of Jackson and 
Guba (8), Johnson (9), Merrill (11) and Gray 
(6) in which teachers’ needs were shown to be 
consistently high for Order, Deference, and En- 
durance, and consistently low for Succorance, 
Autonomy, and Exhibition. Only the needs of 
Affiliation and Nurturance (among those attitudes 
believed to be desirable for teachers) proved to 


be low in interest for the Utah social studies 
teachers. 


The t-ratios obtained between the means of 
the selected Utah teachers on the fifteen EPPS 
scales and the means of the Utah State University 
fellowship program teachers for those same scales 
yielded the results depicted in Table 2. With only 
four significant differences, one could say that 
the Utah social studies teachers in the study are 
remarkably like the social studies teachers in the 
USU fellowship program. 


Table 3 lists the coefficients of correlation 
between the teachers’ scores for the fifteen scales 
of the EPPS and the scores derived from the 
students’ ratings on the Robertson scale. For 
thirteen of the fifteen scales of the EPPS no 
significant relationships obtained. However, for 
Intraception, Aggression, and Affiliation the cor- 
relations were of sufficient magnitude to indicate 
a significant relationship existed between these 
scales and the Robertson instrument. 


From the descriptions provided by Edwards, 
the three manifest needs of Intraception, Affilia- 
tion, and Aggression seem to approach most 
nearly those attitudes described by Roe for her 
climates. It might be expected, therefore, that 
a combination of the scores for these three needs 


Table 2.—Comparison of EPPS Means of Utah Social Studies Teachers with Utah State University Social Science Institute 


Teachers 


a 


USU institute teachers 
Standard deviation 


Need Mean 


Nels 
Achievement 12.93 2.39 
Deference 12.00 3.12 
Order 12.53 5.40 
Exhibition 13.13 4.45 
Auton 16.87 3.97 
Affiliation 13,60 4.79 
Intraception 15.73 4.14 
Succorance 7.87 4.33 
Dominance 17.67 4.65 
Abasement 12.53 4.32 
Nurturance 11.33 5.81 
Change 16.80 4.73 
Endurance 14.27 4.13 
Heterosexuality 17.13 5.93 
Aggression 14.93 3.28 


Utah teachers 
Mean Standard deviation t 


N = 62 

16.00 4.60 2.77** 
14.32 4.16 1,.98* 
11.85 4.32 +48 
14.37 4.03 +95 
15.00 3.68 1.52 
13.67 3.90 +05 
16.34 3.78 +48 
9.64 4.80 1,33 
18.54 4.83 -6h 
11.47 4.64 -80 
12.60 4.10 88 
14.56 4.74 1.63 
14.10 4.61 13 
13.47 6.21 2.39% 
12.56 4.00 2.01 


%* Difference with the institute teachers significant at the .05 level of significance: 
*k Difference with the institute teachers significant at the .01 level of significance: 
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Table 3.—Means, Standard Deviations, and Coefficients of 
Correlation between EPPS Variables and Robertson Pupil- 


Teacher 
CER 
ooo eeEeEFEeee 


Varicbles 
——— 
Achievement 16.00 -4.60 «122 
Deference 14.32 4.16 -.164 
Order 11.85 4.32 -.128 
Exhibition 14.37 4.03 .009 
Autonomy 15.00 3.68 .097 
Affiliation 13.67 3.90 +244 
Intraception 16.34 3.78 ~257* 
Succorance 9.64 4.80 -.023 
Dominance 18.54 4.83 .008 
Abasement 11.47 4.64 -.169 
Nurturance 12.60 4.10 .076 
Change 14.56 4.74 128 
Endurance 14.10 4.61 -.162 
Heterosexuality 13.47 6.21 -.027 
Aggression 12.56 4.00 -.272* 


———— 


Robertson Pupil- 


Teacher Scale 1.36 


12.50 


ie ent ticence at .05 level. 


would better relate to the accepting—rejecting 
continuum of the Robertson scale. 


Combining the teachers’ scores for Intraception 
and Affiliation and correlating this to the Robert- 
son scale yielded an r of .306. When the teachers’ 
Scores for Intraception and Affiliation (the two 
Seales most nearly approximating “Acceptance”) 
Were summed, and then the teachers’ scores for 
Aggression (the need most nearly approximating 

Rejection”) were subtracted from that sum, 
this yielded a higher relationship. An r of .347 
a -10) obtained between this combination of 

PS variables and the Robertson scale. 
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Discussion 


A key assumption underlying this study was 
that the new social studies curriculums will be 
best implemented by teachers who hold open, 
accepting, and understanding attitudes. This 
assumption is supported by writers in the field 
such as Cox and Cousins (3), Oliver and Shaver 
(12), Fenton (5), Hunt and Metcalf (7), Rogers 
(14), and Massialas and Cox (10). The descrip- 
tions presented by these writers of classroom 
climates which are believed to be necessary to the 
successful implementation of reflective inquiry 
are in marked contrast to the descriptions of 
classroom climates found in research literature. 
A review of the literature reveals that public 
school classrooms are characterized by “endemic” 
conflict between the achievement expectations of 
the school structure and the goal expectations of 
students. This conflict is aggravated by the tacit 
but powerful rating system for determining 
teacher merit on the basis of ability to maintain 
classroom control. Studies have revealed the con- 
sistent pattern of teacher needs for Deference, 
Order, and Endurance, and low preferences for 
the “more appropriate” needs of Intraception, 
Affiliation, Change, Nurturance, Autonomy, and 
Achievement. From such studies the judgment 
that teachers are like the stereotype advanced by 
the mass media (impotent, obsequious, patient 
to a fault, and socially inept) seems unden 
The literature has indicated that even the most 
basic teacher personality requirements—needs 
for social service, for interest in children—seem 
to be lacking. That teachers like those described 
in the literature could implement the new social 
studies could seriously be questioned. 


The results of the present study indicate that 
Utah social studies teachers do not see themselves 
like teachers described in the literature, That is, 
they do not see themselves as socially inept, con- 
forming, deferring to authority, and long suffer- 
ing. Indeed, comparisons with the Utah State 
University fellowship program teachers raise 
some doubt that social studies teachers generally 
match the stereotype. On the contrary, social 
studies teachers report strong social orientation 
without inhibiting feelings of guilt or inadequacy. 
Of course, the picture is not entirely unmixed. A 
high preference for exhibition indicates that a 
social studies teacher may be too interested in 
being the focal point of attention and thus detract 
from student initiated responses in the classroom. 
A teacher’s need for dominance, for maintaining 
control of group situations, could also inhibit stu- 
dents from responding and reacting in class. 
Nevertheless, the data from the present study 
indicate that Utah social studies teachers possess 
need patterns which could enhance the imple- 
mentation of the new social studies curriculums. 
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Can present social studies teachers deal with 
reflective inquiry in the classroom and handle 
the heat and pressure that characterize societal 
disputes which become the focus of classroom 
discussion? We conclude that the answer is a 
cautious “Yes!” 
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prominent doubts and queries were these: (1) children 
who use i.t.a. in school will be surrounded by t.o. outside 
of school; (2) children can, when properly taught, succeed 
in reading with t.o.; (3) the use of i.t.a. may lead to 
undue emphasis on phonics; (4) the use of i.t.a. may lead 
to stress on reading and neglect of other aspects of the 
curriculum; (5) children may have great difficulty 
“unlearning” when they transfer to t.o.; (6) children who 
transfer from i.t.a. to t.o. schools may suffer disadvan- 
tages; (7) quality and quantity of it.a. books is still 
limited; (8) i.t.a. does not help the slowest pupils. 
Prominent advantages noted by the visitors were these: 
(1) children learn to read earlier and more easily; (2) 
children soon become confident and self-reliant, and they 
read more books on their own; (3) there are fewer non- 
readers in the primary (infant) school; (4) written work 
is of increased quality and quantity; (5) the transition 
appears to present no major problem; (6) the use of i.t.a. 
leads to improvement in the standard of reading instruc- 
tion, particularly among the poorer teachers. 

The evidence from the schools involved in experiments 
with i.t.a. is best sumed up in the words of the authors of 
the report: 


Of the seven headmistresses of infant schools who 
were conducting their own experiments, none ex- 
pressed disapproval of i.t.a., although a few minor 
disadvantages were pointed out. Their views may be 
summarized simply by noting that five approved of 
i.t.a. and intended to continue to use it, either for 
part or the whole of the school; two had not yet 
made up their minds; none said she disapproved of 
ita. (p. 102), 


In the final portion of the book, Part Three, seventeen 
independent investigations of ita. in the United States 
and Great Britain are closely scrutinized, summarized, and 
evaluated. In the words of the authors of the report, “The 
general conclusion drawn from these various researches is 
that i.t.a, is a superior medium to t.o, in teaching young 
children to read, and that this advantage may be lost 
after transition” (p. 275). On the basis of all the 
evidence, which Wharburton and Southgate have gathered 
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and examined with admirable competence and care, the 
conclusion seems justified. 

Teachers who have used i.t.a. clearly see more advan- 
tages than disadvantages, and the existing research results 
favor it.a. as an initial teaching alphabet. But again, 
the authors of the report are themselves the first to offer 
a word of restraint: 

It would be unfortunate if the mainly favorable 
tone of this report was taken to imply that the use of 
it.a. for beginning reading with infants was the 
final and only solution. The experiments of the past 
six years have demonstrated that in many cases the 
usual ways in which children have been taught to read 
can be improved. We should continue to investigate 
how children learn to read and the most effective 
media, methods, materials and procedures for helping 
them (p. 284). 

Meanwhile, what are the main implications of the 
report for the school staff that is contemplating the 
adoption of i.t.a.? Perhaps most basically, it.a. 18. likely 
to do no harm and teachers are likely to respond positively, 
so ita. appears to be an innovation that can be adopted 
without fear of negative effects. The use of i.t.a. 18 likely 
to be accompanied by improved performance in reading 
and writing at the primary level. Whether the improve- 
ment is in fact due to the use of i.t.a. or to an accon 
panying Hawthorne effect is of little importance if the 
adoption of i.t.a. is predictably accompanied by improve! 
early reading. But the question that remains is wae 
the added trouble and expense is justified by the sho 
term effect. The answer, at least for the present, can 
given only in terms of the value placed upon aby 
reading, In the opinion of the reviewer, the price ¥ 
too high. 

Finally, it should be clear that Wharburton and or i 
gate have taken a purely pragmatic approach in ay a 
investigation. Their concern was with the impact of i. E 
in practice; they did not seek to question the foundations 
or the assumptions of i.t.a. Nor is this review the P ae 
to raise such questions, although the need to continue 
raise them is urgently acknowledged. 


Wayne Otto à 
The University of Wisconsin—Madiso™ 
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Test Difficulty as a Factor in Achievement 
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ABSTRACT 


The study investigated the effect of two testing approaches on informational achievement in a technical industrial 
education course. Two equated groups of students were administerd either a high difficulty or low difficulty form of 
unit achievement examinations which served as the experimental factor. Informational achievement was measured by 


difficulty testing approach.” 


WHILE testing as an evaluative device is a 
widely accepted and traditional aspect of educa- 
tion, the use of an examination as a learning 
instrument is often overlooked. Considering the 
time spent in the design, administration, and 
analysis of examinations, the instructional value 
of the testing process deserves attention in the 
teacher education program. Many professional 
education courses emphasize the mechanics of ex- 
amination construction for evaluation purposes 
rongh various types of questions, grading 
ormulas, and criteria for ranking. While these 
aspects serve a distinct objective and are neces- 
we for reliable and valid evaluation, the function 
l paang the examination as an aid to learning 
SE also be considered. The items included in 

e instrument should stimulate further learning 
a nS student, so the question then becomes one 

etermining the type of examination item 


which best accomplish ging 
self-education. eao 


ne aspect of examination preparation which 
ah HR teachers is the relative difficulty of ex- 
S ion items. Opinions vary regarding the 
teach, of difficult versus easy examinations. Some 
info a a that motivation to learn new 
teas mee is increased if the student is con- 
prepan y difficult examinations; other teachers 
ing eed easy evaluation devices, assum- 
initiatin high difficulty will discourage student 
ported y. Neither assumption appears to be sup- 
lesen: y sufficient experimental evidence, and 
tional imum examination difficulty and informa- 

gain relationship has not been identified. 


An investigation conducted at the University 
of Hawaii by Sax and Reade (3) found that 
examination difficulty does affect student achieve- 
ment significantly; the experimenters reached the 
general conclusion that hard examinations moti- 
vate the bright students to greater achievement 
than do easier examinations, even though this 
effect is not maintained for the less-able class 
members, However, the conclusion was not sup- 
ported by a recent study completed at Stout State 
University which investigated the relationship 
of test difficulty and student informational 
achievement in a technical industrial education 
course. 


Method 


High and low difficulty testing approaches were 
the treatment variables in the investigation con- 
ducted at Stout State University, Menomonie, 
Wisconsin, during the third quarter of the 1967- 
1968 school year. A 2-group experimental design 
was used in the investigation, with data gathered 
in two sections of power mechanics which were 
taught by the experimenter, Each section was 
composed of twenty-five students. The basic pro- 
cedure followed during the experiment was to 
randomize the groups, pretest to verify equival- 
ence, apply the treatment, and posttest to ascer- 
tain the treatment effect. 


Initial status of the research population was 
ascertained through the analyses of five control 
factors: (1) scholastic aptitude, (2) informa- 
tional achievement in the power mechanics area, 
(3) anxiety in a testing situation, (4) attitude 
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toward the course, and (5) previous courses in 
the power mechanics area. A t-test for independ- 
ent samples applied to the control factor data 
indicated that no significant differences existed 
between the total treatment groups. Analysis of 
the data by ability levels revealed only one signifi- 
cant difference, that of the scholastic aptitude of 
the high and low ability student groups identified 
within each treatment variable. High ability stu- 
dents were defined as any student in the top forty 
percent of the experimental groups as determined 
by the composite score of The American College 
Testing Program Examination. Low ability stu- 
dents were likewise identified by scores ranking 
in the lower forty percent of the students taking 
part in the study. Each ability group in the inves- 
tigation included ten individuals. 


Eight teacher-constructed unit achievement ex- 
aminations of varied difficulty levels were em- 
ployed as the experimental factor. One section 
was administered a series of examinations con- 
sisting of items with a difficulty of forty or less, 
and the second section in the study received 
examinations with items having a difficulty of 
sixty or more. Mean difficulty of the examinations 
is shown in Table 1. Similar administration, scor- 
ing, and discussion procedures were employed in 
each section. The 5-distractor, multiple choice 
items used in the achievement examinations were 
verified in regularly scheduled power mechanics 
sections during the three instructional terms that 
preceded the study; the verification sections were 
also taught by the experimenter. Analyses of item 
difficulty, item discriminating power, and response 
effectiveness were made. r each verification 
period, the individual items of the unit achieve- 
ment examinations were analyzed and rewritten 
in an attempt to meet the criteria of discrimina- 
tion and difficulty. 


Table 1.—Mean Difficulty of Unit Achievement Examina- 
tions Administered throughout the Experimental Period 


Examination Examination Nunber 
Forn 1 2 3 4 
Low Difficulty 78.40 -73.87 75.20 84,27 
High Difficulty 27.73 28.00 26.93 26.67 


í During the verification terms, students enrolled 
in the course through the regular registration 
procedure; however, during the experimental 
period the registration procedure was modified to 
allow the students to be randomly selected for 
each group. The experimental groups were as- 
signed either the high or low difficulty testing 
approach by coin toss. Throughout the experi- 
mental and verification periods, an attempt was 
made to provide similar instructional content, sup- 
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Table 2.—Difference between Mean Gains in Informations} 
Achievement by Treatment Variable 


Low Difficulty Approach 
mean gain = 3.32 


High Difficulty Acereek 
mean gain = 26.76 


Feratlo.= 1.54% 
df = 43 
t = 2.40s 


siot significant at the .05 level of confidence. 
**3ignificant at the .05 level of confidence. 


plies and equipment, and physical facilities, Dis- 
cussion of the examination items following the 
scoring and analysis procedure was structured 
similarly, and each student received a standard 
t-score indicating his achievement on each test. 
All grading was based on standard scores. 


Data for the initial and final analysis of in- 
formational achievement was obtained from an 
instrument constructed and verified by the experi- 
menter, The items used in the examination were 
verified in the three instructional terms preced- 
ing the study, and included true-false, multiple 
choice, and completion items. Each form of the 
examination was analyzed for item difficulty, item 
reliability, and overall test reliability. Point bi- 
serial correlation was used in the analysis of item 
reliability with Hoyt’s analysis of variance for- 
mula (2) utilized to ascertain test reliability, The 
final form of the examination contained 120 items 
with a full range of difficulty and with acceptable 
reliability characteristics. The reliability coeffi- 
cient for the complete examination when used in 
the posttest of the experiment was .88. 


Results 


Analyses of the final status of the total treat- 
ment population were conducted using t-tests for 
independent samples, while the ability subgroups 
were examined with the Mann-Whitney U- 
Equality of variances for the two treatmen 
groups was tested using the F-ratio. Statisti 
significance was tested at the .05 level of cont 
dence for all analyses. Results of the analysis © 
pretest and posttest scores indicated a si 
gain in informational achievement in both 
ment groups. A mean gain difference of 


gee ere 


7.56 


Table 3.—Informational Achievement Gain by Treatment 
Variable within Ability Groups 


Tigh Ability Crowe 


Low Ability Group Ce i 


Test Difficulty Low High Low High 

Mean Gain 29.10 22,60 41,20 ae 

R 119.50 90.50. 142.9 + 

B(3) 405 105 

E? 33.5 1.5 
Y : = 

*A value of 23 or less indicates a significant differen 


at the .05 level of confidence. 
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on the informational achievement examina- 
was recorded between the two treatment 
group populations with the “low difficulty testing 
h” producing the highest gain. Table 2 

the mean gains for each approach. 


Table 4.—Informational Achievement Gain by Ability 
Group within Treatment Variables 


Low Difficulty High Difficulty 


Approach Appreach 

Miity Group low High Low High 
Pe A aS 
ean Gein 28.10 41.20 22.60 28.9 
R 66.00 183.00 91.00 119.00 
eh he a aa 
sR) 105 105 

d 12 » 


——— — — 
SA value of 23 cr less indicates a significant differ 
moe at the .05 level of confidence. 


Further analysis of the informational achieve- 
ment data revealed the following information: 
(1) the high ability students in the “low difficulty 
testing approach” experienced a significantly 
higher gain in informational achievement than 


did the high ability students who received the high 
difficulty examinations; (2) the high ability stu- 
dents who experienced the “low difficulty testing 
approach” exhibited a statistically significant 
higher informational gain than did the less able 
students in the same group; and (3) there was no 
significant difference between the gains of the 
high and low ability groups on informational 
achievement with the “high difficulty testing ap- 
proach.” The following tables show the analyses 
of the mean gains in achievement by treatment 
variable within ability groups, and by ability 
groups within the treatment variables. 


1. Daines, James Richard, “The Effect of Test Difficulty 
on Informational Achievement in a Technical Indus- 
trial Education Course at the College Level,” unpub- 
lished doctor’s dissertation, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, 1968. 

2. Hoyt, Cyril, “Test Reliability Estimated by Analysis of 
Variance,” Psychometrika, 6:153-160, June, 1941. 

8. Sax, Gilbert; Reade, 
tion of Test Difficulty 
Research Journal, 1:22-25, January, 1964. 


Research Briefs 


NOTE ON THE UTILITY OF ADVANCED 
ORGANIZERS 


IN HIS two texts on educational psychology, Ausubel 
(1, 2) presented limited evidence for the effectiveness of 
peed organizers, which are, in his words, 

+ +more complex and deliberately prepared sets of 
ideas which are presented to the learner in advance 
of the body of (meaningful) material to be learned, 
in order to insure that relevantly anchoring ideas 
will be available” (2: 145). 

see are various kinds of advanced organizers, all 
meee are to be distinguished from the usual overview 
to eo. that precedes text material, and all are expected 
Ee cilitate both learning and retention of the text 
terial that follow them. 
= this brief investigation, seventy-four university 
oa in an educational psychology course were 
ie a reproduced copy of chapter 3 on meaningful 
were 3g from Ausubel and Robinson (2:50-74) and 
cred to study overnight the material in prepara- 
Asproxi; an examination at the next class meeting. 
ven, mately one half the students (N=38) were 
(2: Pe of the chapter that were preceded by material 
a ) which Ausubel and Robinson (2:146) called 
oS anced organizer. 
aS ignia atem multiple choice examination on the chapter 
ae differences (t = 0.26, p > .05) in the number 
3 ions correctly answered were found between the 
Broup with the organizer (mean = 12.48) and the 
$ Sent the organizer (mean = 12.65). Students 
as eee to write a short essay on the issues and 
S they would need to consider for their pupils to 
gfully learn a mathematical proposition. They were 


i significant 
(t = 1.16, p> .05) in the number of these between the 
group with the 
the organizer (mean = 2.60), However there were signifi- 
cant differences between the groups in the amount of 
time each reported it spent studying (t = 2.04, p 
Subjects with the organizer reported a mean of 107.16 
minutes of study and those without the organizer reported 
a mean of 129.39 minutes of study. Whether subjects 
actually devoted that amount of time or whether they 
felt that much time was spent is not known, and is some- 
what immaterial to the conclusion that subjects with the 
organizer had a little easier time (real or imagined) 
acquiring the same level of competence as those subjects 
without organizer and the added chore of reading of it. 
Overall the results indicate that arguments for construc- 
tion of advanced organizers for classroom use are not 
impressive, and indicate as Stephens (3) has noted that 
few organizational variables in education are sufficiently 
robust to survive, undiminished in vigor, the transplant 
from the laboratory to the classroom.—F rank B. Murray, 
University of Delaware; Joseph R. Jenkins, Newark 
Special School District. 
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A REVISED EDITION OF Tests in Print is being 
prepared by the Institute of Mental Measurements 
under the editorship of Oscar K, Buros for publication 
in early 1972, The revision will attempt to list all 
educational and psychological tests published as 
separates in English-speaking countries. 

In order to insure that recently published materials 
are included in the revised Tests in Print, test authors 
and publishers are urged to submit specimen sets of 
their new and revised tests if they have not already 
done so. Tests should be sent to the Institute of Mental 
Measurements, 220 Montgomery Street, Highland Park, 
New Jersey 08904. 
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A MONOGRAPH TITLED Technical Report of a Project 
to Develop Educational Cost-Effectiveness Models for 
New York State has been published by the New York 
State Department of Education. It should be of value 
to those interested in cost-effectivenes studies as well 
as those interested in ways to use multiple regression 
analysis. 

This study was intended to explore the feasibility of 
using data extracted from the Education Department’s 
data files to develop multiple regression equations re- 
quired for simulating the effects, on pupil achievement, 
of alternative expenditure configurations, The study 
was one of a series focused on the development of 
regression analysis procedures for converting empirical 
data into information for the educational planner and 
decision maker. Starting with 187 variables for about 
five hundred New York School Districts, this study: 
(a) identified internally correlated clusters of predictive 
variables; (b) identified internally correlated clusters of 
criterion variables; (c) revealed the degree of asso- 
ciation between each cluster of predictive variables and 
a representative variable from each of the criterion 
clusters; (d) yielded correlations between most of the 
individual predictive variables and each of the repre- 
sentative criterion variables, and (e) produced a set 
of eight linear and eight curvilinear equations for 
estimating various dimensions of School District output. 
A copy may be obtained, free of charge, by writing 
to David J. Irvine, the University of the State of New 
York, The State Education Department, Albany, New 
York 12224. i i 
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THE EXCEPTIONAL PARENT, A NEW magazine, is 
now being published by the Psy-Ed Corporation. It will 
aim to provide practical help for the parents of children 
with disabilities, and will combine the knowledge of 
experts with day to day experiences of laymen. The 
magazine will deal with many issues that affect the 
exceptional child and will cover such topics as the role 
of the family, the nature and role of various profes- 
sional groups with whom the family is apt to come in 
contact, and the ways in which certain aids can be 
helpful. Information will be easily understandable, 
practical as well as theoretical. The first magazine will 
also provide a means for parents to exchange ideas, 
ae concerns, and discover new approaches to prob- 
lems, 

The founders and editors of the publication are 
Louis Klebanoff, Stanley Klein, and Maxwell Schleifer. 


Willard E. North 
Central Missouri State College 


The editors will be assisted by an Editorial Advisory 
Committee, which includes Burton Blatt, Director of 
Special Education and Rehabilitation, Syracuse Uni- 
versity; Michael Dukakis, attorney and member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives; Gunnar Dyb 
wad, Professor of Human Development, Brandes 
University; Hubert Grossman, Director, Illinios State 
Pediatric Institute; Goodwin Katzen, Executive Dire 
tor of Rockland County (New York) Center for the 
Physically Handicapped; Albert Murphy, Chairman of 
the Department of Special Education, Boston University; 
and Barbara-Jeanne Seabury, Director, National Re 
search Center, Washington, D. C. 

Charter subscriptions are $6.00 per year. Further 
information may be obtained by writing The Exceptional 
Parent, Box 45, Newtonville, Massachusetts 02160. 

oes ee o+ 
BILINGUAL SCHOOLING IN THE UNITED STATES, 
a monograph which represents the first attempt at 
providing a comprehensive picture of bilingual schooling 
in this nation and other parts of the world, is now 


available. The 2-volume monograph, written by Theodore — 


Andersson, Program Director, and Mildred Boyer, 
Coordinator of The Bilingual Education Learning 
System of the Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory, traces bilingual schooling through its 
historical, developmental, and cultural perspectives to 
its current implication for society. It was written 
under contract with the U.S, Office of Education. 
The authors made three extensive field trips to 
visit sites where bilingual programs are in progress 
The first led through the Northwest as far north 38 
Barrow, Alaska; the second was a tour of the South- 
west and Hawaii; and the third was from Dade County, 
Florida, north through Washington, New York, New 
England, and into Canada. r 
Besides a detailed history of bilingual schooling, the 
monograph includes alternative concepts of bilingua 
schooling, sample curriculum models, an outline of needs 
as related to action and research, an extensive bibli- 
ography, and general discussion of the issues surroun' 
ing the subject. Although there are currently more ee 
one hundred bilingual programs in operation in 
public elementary schools, the authors believe that the 
current programs are inadequate in extent an 
times in quality. According to the authors, the majo? 
difficulties seem to lie in the lack of public understanding 
about the goals of such programs; a lack of cons 
among bilingual educators on appropriate apP' 
to such programs; and a great shortage of 
bilingual teachers. gh 
Copies of the monograph may be obtained th eS 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Governme 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. The price 
$6.00 for the 2-volume set. Sets cannot be divid 
Ci ae Oe ae. = A 
THE ERIC CLEARING HOUSE on Teacher Educatio 
recently surveyed members of the education pro: i 
to determine the methods used to acquire informa er 
A generalized profile of about three hundred co the 
pondents indicates that, in seeking information, his 
user tends to go to his personal files, a library, i- 
colleagues, and lastly to information service fee 
zations such as ERIC/SP. One notable exception 
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ihis generalization is that those responding who were 
identified as educational research and development 
people at the college level, and those who were identified 
as educational personne! at the pre-college (K-12) level, 
tended to view the Information service organization 
more favorably as an information source then did those 
identified as college instructors and administrators. 
ERIC/SP correspondents have also given some 
opinions about the kind of document preferred. The 
original document is preferred as a source of informa- 
tion by most, abstracts and objective reviews or 
summaries of a number of related documents generally 


rank second; bibliographies and evaluative or inter- 
pretive summaries of a number of related documents 
were preferred by the smallest number of corres- 
pondents. 


Regarding the use of ERIC tools, about half of the 
ERIC/SP correspondents have used Research in Edu- 
eation and ERIC/SP in newsletters and publications. 
Approximately half have access to Research in Educa- 
tion; about one-third, to Current Index to Journals in 
Education; less than half have access to an ERIC 
microfiche collection. A larger proportion of pre-college 
staff and Educational Research and Development people 
in college use microfiche more than did either college 
instructors or administrators. The number of corres- 
pondents who have found the ERIC Thesaurus useful 
in searching is about the same as the number who have 
never used it. 

The information on user preference reported suggests 
that some attention should be given to making ERIC 
services more readily available to potential users and 
to diversify the output of clearing houses to correspond 
with the information needs of a number of different 
audiences. 
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A JOINT INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM of Research, 
Training and Exchange of Educational Information is 
currently being worked out by five universities, The 
School of Education of the University of Wisconsin 
(UW) is working closely with schools at the American 
University of Beirut, Lebanon; the University of Ife, 
Ile-Ife Nigeria; the Universidad de Oriente Caracas, 
Venezuela; and Ahmadu Bello University, Zaria, 
Nigeria. They plan to develop and submit a joint 
Proposal to the Ford Foundation for exchange programs 
extending over 8 to 5 years. 

Professors Andreas M, Kazamias and Robert L. Koehl 
of the UW's Department of Educational Policy, the 
originators and coordinators of the project, envision 
a “circular or intermingling” exchange among the 
universities involving both personnel—graduate student 
and faculty—and research data information. The idea 
Was originated 3 years ago when Professor Kazamias 
met with representatives from the Schools of Education, 
Agriculture, Engineering, and area studies and drew 
Up a proposal to establish the “Institute for Comparative 
and Interdisciplinary studies in Educational Policy.” 
One of the key hopes of the Institute was that a 
number of universities could freely exchange 
information among themselves and that channels of 
communication could be open. At a recent international 
conference, representatives from the participating 
universities made commitments to the program 
agreed to develop a joint funding proposal. Currently, 
individual universities are preparing their proposals 
or inclusion in the draft grant. 

TH + + * x * * 

PE TEACHERS CORPS WILL commit its entire 
nding in the next 5 years exclusively to the support of 
ialversities attempting a radically different approach 
i teacher education and to school systems which seek 
aS. use of the Corps to introduce their practices. 
perrding to Richard A. Graham, Director of the 
facher Corps, approximately $30 million will be 


is most commonly called “competency-based education.” 
In essence, it means that teachers would no longer 


developed daring the last 2 years by leading 
under grants from the National Center for Educational 


The NCERD models were developed at Florida State 
University, Michigan State University, Syracuse Uni- 
University of Massa- 


as a guide. are Oakland University at Pontiac, 
; Buffalo State University New York; 
San Francisco State ; Texas Uni- 


Appropriate manuscripts are being accepted, Type- 
written papers should follow the American Psychological 
Association style guide and should be submitted to: 
The Galton Institute, PCD Monograph Series, 319 
South Robertson Boulevard, Beverly Hills, California, 
90211. Single copies of the PCD monograph may be 
ordered from the Galton Institute at $4.95 per copy or 
for the 4-issue volume year, published on a non- 
scheduled basis, for $15.00 


Readers are invited to send items of research 
interest to Dr. Willard E. North, Central 
Missouri State College, Warrens- 


burg, Missouri 64093 
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The Journal of Education: 


It Says in The JER... 


WHILE REVIEWING THE research on the judging of writing ability, McColly found that 
opinion is divided over the comparative value of j udging writing-test essays for general 
merit or for performance on each of several specific factors. The validity of a single 
rating is not questioned; the issue is whether or not an array of ratings may not be 
more discriminating (p. 147). 


DO GRADUATE STUDENTS CHEAT? Zastrow found that about 40 percent of those in 
his study cheated on quizzes given as part of the experiment. They felt that pressure 
to obtain good grades was the main reason they had cheated in the past, There were 
no significant personality differences between cheaters and non-cheaters (p. 157). 


IF A LONGITUDINAL STUDY is limited to a single university department, promising 
predictability can be found with the variable of graduated-not-graduated as the cri- 
terion for predicting doctoral success, say Williams, Harlow, and Gab. They found, 
generally, that the Graduate Record Examinations have the greatest predictive value, 
although other background variables do increase prediction somewhat (p. 163). 


THE ASSOCIATION of crisis with college is an important factor in student dissatisfac- 
tion, suggest Waterman and Waterman. Students who were in the process of going 
through an identity crisis over occupational choice had the least favorable evaluations 
of their education while students who had never experienced a crisis but were com- 
mitted to a vocational goal, held the most favorable attitudes. Students who went 
through the crisis over choice of major field while in college showed more negative 
attitudes than did students not experiencing such a crisis during college years (p. 165). 


A MODEL WHICH MAY prove useful in predicting the effect of proposed classroom grad- 
ing policy on GPA distribution prior to the actual implementation of that policy has 
been proposed by Mehrens and Rogers. The model was empirically tested and described 
in detail (p. 169). 


SIMULTANEOUS SIGHT-SOUND presentation of material is superior to sight-sound sep- 
aration. Galfo selected eighth and ninth grade students for an audio and visual pres- 
entation sequence experiment (p. 172). 


RESEARCH RELATED TO ARITHMETIC ABILITY of mentally retarded children has 
evolved into a diversity of special learning areas. Noffsinger and Dobbs categorize eig! 
special interest areas and highlight the unique contributions of each. They conclude 
that there is a need for continued research (p. 177). 


FIFTY-NINE PERCENT of the schools studied by Shively and Asher offered driver edu- 
cation and 303 of the 798 students studied took the course, 151 could not take it be- 
cause it was not offered. Investigation of the random sample of 861 high schools indi- 
cated that differences exist between those schools offering driver training and those 
not offering it (p. 185). 
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Editorial/Abstract 


What Does Educational Research Say About the Judging of 
Writing Ability? 


The judging of the writing ability of students is a problem because of the 

® great disagreement among English teachers as to the nature of good writing. 

Objective tests are of little help, since they are not measures of writing. 

Essay tests are the only valid measure, but to make them as reliable and as valid as 
possible requires that attention be given to a number of sources of error. 

Typically the problem of error in writing tests is conceived of as more a matter 
of reliability than validity, and of arising from three general sources : students, readers, 
and topics. A number of other sources are important as well, however, and the aspect 
of validity is at least as important as reliability if not more so. 

The importance of the fluctuation in performance of a single writer from task to 
task is perhaps exaggerated. If all other sources of error in a writing test are removed 
or controlled, the most logical strategy may be to accept a single performance as a 
valid one even if it is the writer’s worst, since a test by definition is a decisive trial 
and ipso facto imposes the worst possible conditions. There are no relevant research 
findings here. 

Reader competence, or knowledgeability, is crucial. Obtained coefficients for inter- 
reader reliability, which can be taken as one reflection of competence, indicate that 
other things being equal, professors of English are the most reliable readers. It has 
been demonstrated that competence can be increased through training and practice, 
especially in accelerating judging-rate. i ; 

Opinion is divided over the comparative value of judging writing-test essays sim- 
ply for general merit or for performance on each of several specific factors. The 
validity of a single rating is not questioned; the issue is whether or not an array of 
ratings is not more discriminating. Research findings indicate that the controversy 
may be a tour de force, because ratings for specific factors tend to collapse entirely 
into a single rating through halo effect. 

Research findings offer very little toward understanding the effects of several other 
important factors: number of points in a rating scale and the size or extent of a scale; 
differences in essay topics, especially in regard to structured versus unstructured topics, 
and testing time. j f 

A factor which has often been ignored but which has been experimentally verified 
is that of test-paper appearance. The main aspect in appearance 1s handwriting, which 
has a systematic effect on readers that is obscured by reliability coefficients since the 
effect is correlated in the data. S: 

Finally, the question whether computer “grading” of writing tests offers some hope 
is answered rather positively. The judgments of the computer so far published are un- 
impressive, but the hope lies in the fact that computer programs do work directly on 
the only valid basis for the judging of writing ability, written compositions. 
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What Does Educational Research Say About the 


Judging of Writing Ability?’ 


WILLIAM McCOLLY 
The University of South Carolina 


T? judge the quality of verbal ex- 
pression as expression seems to be 
a natural human trait and is per- 
haps nearly as old as speech itself. It is an element 
of the action in very early literary works, as in the 
Odyssey; Aristotle’s Rhetoric and his Poetics re- 
flect a compelling endemic interest in criticism. 
Today even the general student of literature who 
studies no criticism formally is nevertheless ex- 
posed to some of it through literary parody, but 
he may not be aware of the fact, since much lit- 
erary parody is covert and very often English 
teachers themselves seem to be unaware of it. 


Basis of the Problem 


The problem at hand is educational, not liter- 
ary. In the field of literary studies we do not say 
that there is the problem of criticism, we say 
nothing more emphatic than that criticism is an 
especially hard subject of inquiry and investiga- 
tion. In the field of educational studies, on the 
other hand, there does exist the problem of the 
criticism or evaluation of student writing. The 
problem has its academic side, but its existence as 
a problem arises more from its professional than 
from its academic aspect. It is concerned not so 
much with the instruction of students as it is with 
the uses of the evaluation of that instruction: 
when a judgment of level of writing ability is a 
factor in the progress of students from one 
teacher to another, from one grade or ability level 
to another, or from high school to college. There 
is dramatic disagreement among the hundreds of 
thousands of English teachers as to what good 
writing is and is not, and also, many English 
teachers cannot be objective in judging student 
writing or in reporting their judgments. If all 


English teachers were unbiased and of uniform 
opinion, the problem would be merely technical, 
and we would have to overcome only the difficul- 4 
ties of large-scale communication. A teacher would 
somehow communicate, for example, with the De- 
partment of English of the state university that 
one particular student was an excellent writer 
and should be exempted from the freshman course 
and that another particular student was a terrible 
writer and should enter the non-credit remedial 
course, and the department would make these 
placements forthwith. But of course, to seriously 
consider such procedures is almost unthinkable. 

The problem is not new. The College Entrance 
Examination Board was organized in 1900 for 
the purpose of helping the member institutions 
better assess the academic ability of their appli- 
cants, In 1901 two members of the Department 
of English at Harvard published a book about 
their freshman composition program, in which 
there is the following sketch of the students (6:2) : 


At one extreme of this class of Fresh- 
men are the illiterate and inarticulate, 
who cannot distinguish a sentence from 
@ phrase, or spell the simplest words. 
At the other are fairly mature writers, 
who need only to discard certain cru- 
dities and to gain variety and flexibility. 
Between these two extremes come many 
sorts and conditions of students. 


Today on the whole the freshmen at Harvard 
may be better writers than they were 1 a 
but in general things have not improved re! a 
tively. Even in the schools and the colleges Wi lit- 
have very able students, there are still the illi 

erate and inarticulate as well as the polished 40 

fluent, with “many sorts and conditions” betwee™ 
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However, because of the comparatively greater 
number of students, the problem of identifying 
these different levels of writing ability is today 
much more desperate, 


Objective Tests versus Writing Tests 


With the aim of coping with sizable aggregates 
of students, objective tests of writing ability, so 
called, were devised. There is a common notion 
that such objective tests are better than 
tests because they are more “reliable.” In his 
chapter on essay examinations in the new edition 
of the American Council on Education’s Educa- 
tional Measurement, Coffman speaks to this 
point: 


To reject a test of relatively low reliabil- 
ity which was really a sample of the 
underlying quality in favor of a more 
indirect measure of higher reliability 
might be to settle for lower validity for 
the measure (4:64). 


This is a cautious statement of the position nor- 
mally taken toward such objective tests by schol- 
ars in the field of literature and language, that 
because the tests simply are not measures of writ- 
ing, for the purpose of the judging of writing 
ability they therefore should be ignored. In 
essence that is the viewpoint adopted here. 


Measures of Writing Ability: Essay Tests 


The essay-type examination can be used for 
any of three different general purposes. Depend- 
ing upon the form and substance of the topic and 

sk, an essay can test (1) writing ability, (2) 
thinking ability, or (3) ability to put subject- 
matter mastery into the mode of written dis- 
course. Of course, if the ability to write in a form 
other than the essay, such as in verse or fiction, 
1s to be judged, the criterion performance must 
be in that particular form. But the kind of writ- 
Mmg which is felt to be the basic responsibility of 
the schools and colleges to teach is ordinary, 
Wworkaday, expository prose. Thus, nearly always 
the kind of writing test in which students actually 
write is thought of as an essay test. 


What Makes Writing Tests Imperfect? 


A writing test has two general aspects in which 
Shortcomings render the test to some degree less 
than ideal: validity and reliability. It is often said 
that reliability is the more important of the two, 
on the basis of the popular notion that without 
reliability there is no value to validity. But really 
he inverse relationship is what is true. If a test 
ìs totally non-yalid, but is nonetheless reliable in 
all respects, it may be worse than useless because 
a the likelihood of its misuse. Be that as it may, 

e scholarly literature that deals with writing 

ests shows more apparent concern with reliabil- 


ity than with validity. French classifies the 
“sources of error in the scores on a i 
test” as (1) “student error,” (2) “test error” 
(the task and topic), (3) “scale error” (severity 
of reader judgment in general), and (4) “reader 
disagreement” (8:3-4). Braddock classifies these 
factors as (1) the “writer variable,” (2) the 
“assignment variable,” (8) the “rater variable” 
(within one rater), and (4) the between-rater 
variability, referred to as the “colleague vari- 
able” (2:6-15). These schemes are very similar 
and are representative of the thinking on the 
subject. Actually they can be collapsed into three 
general categories: students or writers, readers, 
and topics. These and several other sources of 
error and variability will be treated in the follow- 
ing discussion, which will have more emphasis on 
validity than this particular aspect has normally 
been given. 


Writers 


There are no research findings here, but the 
situation is not as bad as it sounds. Suppose that 
all other sources of error were to be removed or 
perfectly controlled; it would still be true, in 
Braddock’s words (2:6), that we “cannot be sure 
that the student is fully using his ability, is writ- 
ing as well as he can,” because 

Something may be causing the student 
to write below his capacity: a case of the 
sniffles, a gasoline lawnmower outside 
the examination room, or some distract- 
ing personal concern. 


Suppose, again, that in an otherwise “error-free” 
and perfectly controlled writing test a particular 
student is indeed distracted by his respiratory 
condition and by noise, the question is, to what 
degree is his performance not valid? In the very 
act of giving a writing test we ipso facto create 
for the normal student writer not the best but 
the worst possible writing conditions. We create 
unavoidably the conditions which make of the 
test a decisive trial—which is the time-honored 
concept of a test. The testing of ability is a mate- 
rial and not an ideal process, and should be under- 
taken not in a test tube but in normal reality- 
settings. Thus, if a student during critical writing 
performances is distracted by the sniffles or by a 
lawnmower, who is to say that the measure of his 
performance should not reflect such distractibil- 
ity? After all, distractions are very much a part 
of life, especially student life. 

This author is well aware that some examiners 
and teachers will agree with the view just ex- 
pressed and some will disagree. It should be 
pointed out that if one’s opinion is that the stu- 
dent’s “best” writing performance should be 
measured, one has a really insuperable task in 
decontaminating the test for certain factors, in- 
cluding the personal. And if one’s opinion is that 
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the student’s normal, or typical performance 
should be measured, one has a terrible sampling 
problem. 


Readers 


The most important of the reader factors is 
that of competence. The principle which obtains 
goes almost without saying: the more competent 
the judges of essays are the more they will agree 
and the more valid will be their judgments. The 
kind of competence meant here is scholarship, or 
knowledgeability. Some normalcy of temperament 
is required as well for the demonstration of com- 
petence in essay-rating, but the incompetence 
which arises from the intrusion of neuroticism is 
generally a problem of administration, not 
scholarship. 

In regard to the factor of competence there are 
findings of interest to report. At The University 
of Wisconsin during the academic year 1962-63 
this author performed an experiment, which will 
henceforth be referred to as the Wisconsin High 
School Experiment, in which almost 1,200 essays 
were judged by sixteen English teachers: four 
college males. four college females. fonr hieh 
school males, and four high school females. The 
mean correlation coefficients for the essay-ratings 
by judge type were, respectively: .50, .39, .40, 
and .41. Obviously the last three do not differ 
from each other by very much, but a significance 
test based on Fisher z-transformations indicates 
that the coefficient for the college male teachers is 
higher than each of the other three at the .05 
level. It so happened that the educational level of 
the college males was substantially higher than 
that of the other judge types (12). 

In a large-scale, essay-rating study conducted 
by Diederich and two associates, three hundred 
expository essays (150 essays on each of two 
topics) written by college freshmen were judged 
by fifty-three male readers who were drawn from 
six occupations: English professors, professors 
of social science, professors of natural sciences, 
lawyers, businessmen, and writers and editors. 
The following reliability estimates are reported 
(7:14): 


Median Correlations of Readers Within Fields: 


English. venene a ER 41 
Lawyers 
Natural Science - 
Social Science ___ 4 
Writers—Editors __..____---_-____ 26 
‘Business 922. 2 Eee eee 22 
Median Correlations With English: 
Polish -D ee eae eee 1 
Social Science U2 ee 33 
Writers—Editors ----------------- 30 
Business! S228) h E eeeees 30 


It is not surprising to see that the professors of 
English reflected more unanimity than did the 
other groups. These data should be interpreted 
in light of the fact that one of the purposes of 
the study was actually to invite disagreement, 
“to reveal the differences of opinion that prevail 
in uncontrolled grading” (7:i). 


It is plain that readers must be given the proper 
training and orientation, regardless of how knowl- 
edgeable they are. Two different approaches exist, 
One way is to present readers with predetermined 
standards and criteria and some kind of artifact 
for their application, such as exemplary essays. 
The other way is to have readers foregather with 
the aim of discussing the reading at hand, exam- 
ining sample papers, and arriving at a determina- 
tion of their own standards and criteria through 
consensus. The latter procedure was used in the 
Wisconsin High School Experiment. A form of it 
is used in at least some of the readings conducted 
at the Educational Testing Service (ETS). Un- 
derlying its use are two assumptions about reader 
competence: first, if readers are knowledgeable 
about composition in general, they are specifically 
competent to arrive at valid standards and eri- 
teria; and second, competent people normally are 
better motivated and achieve better performance 
when they do things for themselves than when 
things are imposed upon them. 


In spite of which approach is used, readers 
must have practice. The effects of this procedure 
in raising the level of essay-reader performance 
was demonstrated a number of years ago by 
Stalnaker (19). 


Practice is indispensable in helping readers 
work up to the proper speed and rate. Whether & 
reader is judging a paper for some specific quality 
or for general merit, the principle of rate-of- 
judging is this: up to the point where the prose 
becomes ununderstandable, the faster the rate 
and speed the more valid and reliable the judg- 
ment. If a reader is competent and if he has been 
well trained and oriented, his instantaneous judg- 
ment is likely to be a genuine response to the 
thing for which he is looking. But if he is give? 
the time to deliberate, he is likely to accommodate 
his judgment to tangential or irrelevant qualities 
which will introduce bias into the judgment. 
Literary criticism is based upon deliberation, but 
the judging of a student essay of several hundre! 
words is based upon reflexive decisiveness. This 
was the strategy used in the Wisconsin High 
School Experiment. Using a 4-point scale, 
readers judged the essays, which averaged abou 
four hundred words in length, at the rate of onf 
essay per minute. An estimate of the effectiveness 
of this procedure lies in the coefficients of inter 
rater agreement obtained from an analysis ° 
variance of the ratings. These reliability indices 


for the four topics (284 essays per topic) are: 


Topic A .835 
Topic B 845 
Topic C 801 


Topic D .783 


There were four reader judgments per essay, one 
rating by a judge of each of the four judge types. 
Finally, some mention should be made of the 
factor of reader fatigue. At what point it begins 
to be felt is simply not known, There is reason 
to believe that it becomes a factor over a number 
of days, however. From an analysis of the data 
of a 5-day reading session at ETS, Coffman and 
others report that the inter-rater agreement was 
significantly lower on the fifth day than it was 
on any of the other days (5). 
Criteria 
A decision must always be made whether to 
lise one general rating (sometimes referred to as 
the “holistic” method) or a rating of each of a 
number of specific qualities (the “analytical” 
method). Coffman’s chapter contains a good dis- 
t cussion of the problem, although it is in reference 
to all kinds of essay tests (4:48-61). Writing 
have certain attributes which make the 


Selection of criteria more ticklish than for other 
Kinds of tests. 


There is no question that a composition of ade- 
quate length for measurement purposes contains 
Many identifiable specific qualities. Furthermore, 
everybody would like to see ratings of all qualities 
contribute to the evaluation of an essay, but there 
are serious difficulties. These are exemplified in 
Diederich’s study, Factors in the Judgment of 
Writing Ability. The fifty-three readers were 
invited to annotate each of the three hundred 
_ @ssays they judged. These annotations were clas- 
Sified and together with the ratings were factor- 
analyzed. What emerged were five factors, desig- 
nated and described as follows (7:i) : 


I. Ideas: relevance, clarity, quantity, develop- 
ment, persuasiveness 
Il. Form: organization and analysis 
ue Flavor: style, interest, sincerity 
- Mechanics: specific errors in punctuation, 
grammar, etc. 
V. Wording: choice and arrangement of words 


Among English teachers these findings have 
deñ much influence. They are felt to have some 
k o aiveness because their existence is viewed 
= aving come about “inductively” (the readers 

A not instructed and were asked to criticize 
cts a What happens when presumably com- 
; Bein readers judge essays for each of these five 
ie c qualities in a well-designed rating? The 
a fom can be found in the report of a rating 
eae as part of Page’s “Project Essay 
pute: e (a project investigating the use of com- 
ters in analyzing essays, which will be dis- 
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Table 1.—Page Study Intercerrelations of Diederich Fac- 
tor Judgments 


Trait 1 2 3 4 5 

Ideas 86 8 .68 ~ .89 
Organization .86 82 .69 .82 
Style 86 .82 83 .86 
Mechanics 68 .69 .83 65 


Creativity -69 .82 .86 .65 


cussed in terms of its main purpose). In this rat- 
ing, English teachers judged 256 essays for each 
of the qualities proposed by Diederich, except that 
the term flavor was replaced with creativity. For 
each of the five qualities each essay received eight 
ratings. The array of intercorrelations of the 
ratings is reported in Table 1 (15:93). 

The main problem in the use of two or more 
specific qualities in essay judging is adequately 
reflected here. In the words of Page: 


A constant danger in multi-trait ratings 
is that they may reflect little more than 
some general halo effect, and that the 
presumed. differential traits will really 
not be meaningful... . This halo is dem- 
onstrated in Table V-9 [above], which 
shows the intercorrelations among the 
judged traits of the essays, as rated by 
eight teachers for each essay... . We 
find a very large halo, or tendency for 
ratings to agree with each other (15: 
92). 


In other words, what happened was that when a 
judge thought he was judging some specific qual- 
ity he was actually responding to his general im- 
pression or to the overall quality of the essay. 

It is interesting that in spite of this evidence 
Page does not reject entirely the independence of 
the Diederich factors. An analysis of variance of 
the ratings was performed, and reported in Table 
2 (15:95). 


Table 2—ANOVA Table, Page Ratings with Diederich 
Traits 


Source ss af KS F 

Between Judgments 8,230.305 2,047 

Between Essays 3,791.293 255 14.868 6,002 
Error Between 4,439.012 1,792 2.477 

Within Judgments 3,564.414 8,192 

Between Traits 84.212 4 21.053 56.412 
Trait x Essay 805.089 1,020 789 2.115 
Error Within 2,675,113 7,168 373 


TOTAL 11,794.719 10,239 
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Page feels that there is importance in “the sig- 
nificant trait-by-essay interaction, which demon- 
strates . . . that indeed there is some ‘validity’ 
in the different ratings” (15:94). It should be 
pointed out that be that as it may, the error term 
for this particular effect was computed from 
7,168 degrees of freedom, which is a whopping 
number that represents a considerable risk of 
Type I error (faulty rejection of the null hypoth- 
esis). 


Scales 


We have little knowledge of the effects of the 
number of points or intervals of writing-test 
essay-rating scales. One of the few controlled 
studies on scales was done by this author as a 
pilot reading in the Wisconsin High School Ex- 
periment. The readers were experienced teaching 
assistants in the Department of English of the 
University of Wisconsin. The aim of the study 
was to ascertain whether the distributions of rat- 
ings were different and whether inter-rater agree- 
ment was different for the 4-point scale and the 
6-point scale. There were no such differences, but 
a time-study revealed that judges were signifi- 
cantly slower with the 6-point than with the 4- 
point scale (18). This finding was unexpected but 
not surprising. However, Coffman mentions find- 
ings which indicate that in some rating situations 
judges are as fast with extended scales as they 
are with contracted ones (4:55). 

There are conflicting views about the optimum 
number of points. One belief is that extended 
scales (9 or so points or more) allow judges to 
make finer discriminations, and there is also the 
belief that contracted scales (3 to 6 points) are 
more conducive to reliability. Another moot ques- 
tion is the odd versus even number of points, 
although it obviously is relevant only to contracted 
scales. It is tempting to think that with a scale 
with an odd number of points too many ratings 
will be given at the convenient midpoint, and that 
a scale with an even number of points will spread 
the variance too much. Here, as with so many 
important aspects of essay-rating, we are in need 
of trustworthy experimental findings. 


Topics 


Everyone acquainted with essays and with hu- 
man beings knows that the performance of writ- 
ers varies from topic to topic. The writer factor 
has already been discussed. It is presumed that 
much of this variability can be ascribed to differ- 
ences between topics. 

There is a common opinion that a single topic 
is inadequate. French states that: 


The composition test is almost like a one- 
item test. Some students may happen to 
enjoy the topic assigned, while others 
may find it dificult and unstimulating; 
this results in error (8:4). 


Braddock estimates that in a writing test a stu- 
dent should write at least twice, but in a note he 
observes that Diederich stated that “two themes 
are ‘totally inadequate’” (2:7n). This particular 
view raises the question whether a test essay is 
a sampling of writer ability, of topics, or of both. 
If the first assumption is made, then the topics 
are of no concern; but obviously there is topic 
sampling in the construction of a writing test. The 
concept of validity is critical here because, as can 
be seen, if a topic is absolutely valid then a sam- 
ple of one topic is sufficient provided that other 
sources of error and variability are removed or 
controlled. The matter of topic validity is per- 
haps more essential than any other aspect of 
essay testing in relation to research, since it would 
seem that the matter is somehow amenable to ex- 
perimental investigation, and so far there has 
been none conducted. 

Because examiners have long believed that free- 
dom of response lowers the validity and reliabil- 
ity of test essays, the writing test topic is tradi- 
tionally quite highly structured. The principle 
which underlies this approach to topics seems to 
be that if all the writers are given something to 
say, the effects of knowledge as such will be held 
more constant than otherwise from writer to 
writer, and genuine variability due to differences 
in writing ability will more clearly emerge. The 
most sophisticated example of this kind of struc- 
turing of a topic can perhaps be found in the Taz- 
onomy of Educational Objectives, Cognitive Do- 
main, under the heading “Synthesis . . . Produc- 
tion of a Unique Communication” (1:177). This 
test topic includes a number of short passages 
(which are not quoted in the Taxonomy) deal- 
ing with the subject, the “future of private prop- 
erty in America,” and 700-odd words of directions 
which include detailed suggestions of material for 
exemplification, etc. A simpler example of the 
same kind of topic is quoted from a report on 4 
college freshman composition course study: 


TOPIC 


Conventional is a word frequently used 
to refer to customary attitudes, beliefs, 
or actions. In the United States it is a 
convention for men to be clean-shaven, 
women to wear a certain amount of 
make-up, boys to be interested in sports, 
and girls to be interested in becoming 
wives and mothers. A person who is un- 
conventional in some way departs from 
the conventions of action or belief of the 
society of which he is a part. 


With this explanation in mind, discuss 
the following statement: ‘Convention ts 
society’s safeguard, but also its potential 
executioner’ To what extent and n 
what ways do you agree with this state- 
ment? Use examples and details from 


eee a a 


knowledge and experience to sup- 
port your conclusions (9:163). 


Of course conventionality is a complicated phe- 

r and it would be treated in varying de- 

r grees of breadth and profundity, where the knowl- 

differential between students would be con- 

e if the topic were merely something 
such as, “Discuss conventionality.” 

‘Thus, to provide students with something to 
gay in a writing-test topic is to filter out to some 
extent the factor of subject-matter mastery, 
which is a different testing objective than is pure 
writing ability. On the other hand, it seems clear 
to this author that in giving all students a basic 
content, and asking them in effect to make some- 
thing of it, the examination task becomes really 
a task in logic more than one in pure writing. To 
take the example above, the topic says to the stu- 
dent, you have been given an explanation of con- 
ventionality, you have certain ideas and attitudes 
toward conventionality based on your knowledge 
and experience, and you have been given a meta- 
phorical maxim about conventionality, now put 
these elements together as discourse containing 
a proposition and proof. 

The view taken here is that for a writing-test 
topic to be valid, it should have the property of 

ing out not only differences ascribable to 
Knowledge, but also those arising from fluency in 
logical operations. The kind of topic proposed as 
an alternative to the topic highly structured in 
content, in which all students are given something 
to Say, is a topic in which, actually, students are 
deprived of something to say. The following two 
examples are of the latter type: 


1. Consider these contradictory prov- 
erbs: “Look before you leap,” and “He 
who hesitates is lost.” Decide which of 
the two offers better advice, then write 
an essay in which you defend your 
choice. 
2. You have heard the saying, “The 
best things in life are free.” Decide 
whether this is true or false, then write 
an essay in which you defend your 
opinion. 
It is impossible for a writer to deal directly with 
either of these two topics and to be at the same 
fime intelligent without saying in effect that the 
idea is so trite and meaningless as to be incapable 
of any kind of treatment in discourse. 

In the Wisconsin High School Experiment the 
ape used four such topics, two of which are 
se above examples, There is no evidence that 
e were any more valid than the traditional 
ae of topic might have been. Again, the con- 
Glusion must be voiced that experimentation is 
Sorely needed. 


Í Appearance 
The most tangible sources of unreliability and 
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invalidity in essay tests are in the appearance 
factor, which is quite mechanical but nonetheless 
critical. Many readers for many years have intui- 
tively been certain of the bias which accrues from 
a paper’s appearance, chiefly its handwriting. 
Several studies have verified this universal reader 
impression. 

_ In 1959 an Italian researcher reported the find- 
ings of a factor-analytic study of essay dimen- 
sionality based on a large-scale essay-rating. Ten 
judges scored each of 230 high school student 
essays on seventeen bipolar scales. The first gen- 
eral factor to emerge from the factor-analysis is 
labeled “Graphic Representation,” and is com- 
prised of the specific factors of readability (hand- 

writing), appearance, and esthetic arrangement 

(18). Luckily this report contains the intercorre- 

lation matrix, which in 1965 this author and 

Robert Remstad subjected to another analysis, 

with the results listed in Table 3 (14). 

Although it is true that appearance, readability, 
and esthetic arrangement were among the bipolar 
scales used by the raters and were thus at the 
outset of the experiment postulated as comprising 
a major dimension, it should be noted that their 
emergence in the analysis is strong and intact. 

Other recent studies bear out the importance of 
the handwriting factor. In an experiment per- 
formed on the ratings of law students’ essays by 
a number of professors of law at different uni- 
versities, the investigators found a correlation of 
.25 (reported as being significant beyond the .05 
level) of the mean rating of each paper by the 
professors and that of eight handwriting ex- 
perts (10). In another experiment, where the 
quality of handwriting was one of several main 
effects investigated, the F-ratio for the hand- 
writing factor was significant beyond the .01 
level. Also, there was a significant interaction 
between quality of handwriting and order of 
reading, which probably indicates a tendency for 
the readers to progressively develop negative bias 
toward poor handwriting (3). In yet another 
experiment investigating the handwriting factor, 
four factor-levels were used: neat handwriting, 
fair handwriting, poor handwriting, and type- 
writing. The handwriting effect was significant 
beyond the .05 level. The ranking of the means 
for the factor-levels is perhaps more interesting: 
(1) neat, (2) fair, (3) typed, (4) poor (11). It 
seems probable that the number of superior rat- 
ings given the handwritten papers over typewrit- 
ten papers reflects a positive bias by way of 
reward for neatness and legibility. ; 

Without doubt the appearance of each paper in 
a set is a systematic factor in judging, and there 
is a tendency for readers to agree in their reac- 
tions to appearance. This situation is quite ironic: 
where the papers that are read are in handwrit- 
ing, a reliability estimate in the form of a coeffi- 
cient of inter-rater agreement will be spuriously 
high because of the correlation of the appearance 
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Table 3.—First Foar Factors Extracted from Analyses of factor in the data. At the same time, the validity 
Remondino Data is actually lowered, because handwriting ability 


—.——S —&o.@ OW and writing ability are not the same thing. 
Factor Incomplete Image The only cure for this condition is to have ex- 
Analysis Components Analy- amination essays typed or put into some other 


sis standard printed format. The process is time 


consuming and expensive. This author used type 


FACTOR I: written essays in the Wisconsin High School Ex- 
Originality .88 87 79 permei gp 1200 averaging four hundred 
words each, and the cost per essay was over fi 
susgemasion 8 sot ey cents. This may be an appalling prospect to sal 
Maturity 67 72 +65 researchers and to others interested in essay- 
Bichness' of judging; on the other hand, the case against 
Tdeas .60 .717 64 handwriting seems quite clear. 
Style Al .46 43 Design ond Methodology 
Comprehen- Tho .ai $ A : 
ot venann 37 +35 44 r e aim of this aspect of essay testing is to 
increase the precision of the instrument through 
Adequacy of i controlling both chance factors and systematic 
Thoughts +35 +50 +43 factors: to randomize the effects of the former 
Organization and either to remove or to spread equally among 
of Ideas 42 35 all factors the effects of the latter. 
As for examples of these phenomena, the effects 
Mr oe ed (2 of names are systematic, so that names should be 
Accuracy of removed and replaced with numbers. The effects” 
Facts +38 of script are systematic, but they cannot be re- 
FACTOR II: moved, they can only be rendered caret for all 
essays—the usual method being to have the essays 
Appearance 91 +92 +86 typed. The effects of reading-order will be sys- 
Esthetic Ar- tematic if each reader reads the essays in the 
rangement 91 094 -87 same order, Order is transformed into a chance 
Readability .87 .89 82 factor through the process of randomizing the 
order for each reader. 
FACTOR III: For logical and ultimately for statistical rea- 
Word Forms +85 87 16 sons, a normal and independent distribuita of 
the data is desired. The aforementioned proce- 
Sporline AR sag «68 dures help to achieve this condition, but further- 
Syntax “72 84 76 more the readers must work independently. Since 
Diction EA they should be reading simultaneously, the 
AE should be provided with solitude in some fashion. 
ve +62 Also, a reader’s score on any essay or any quality 
FACTOR IV: a not depend on his score on any cit T 
orced-choice ratings, in which a reader is 09i- 
REE oz 68 61 k gated to assign a certain ratio of each of the 
y Š 3 169 points on a scale, affect the independence of the 
Richness of data in ways which may be vitiating to the 
Ideas +63 3T :39 analysis (20). 
Accuracy of If a writing-test judging is part of an experi- 
Facts 339 -68 EST ment, the design must be especially rigorous. E 
Organization of pretest/posttest design, which in and of ite 
Tieas 35 58 47 serious flaws, seems to be popular in small-s a 
experimental evaluations of writing performan 
Comprehen- and writing progress. Perhaps the easiest mistaa 
siveness “1 "57 here is in having the pre- and post-essays Tatem 
Conciseness Ai separately. All essays must be rated at the sa na 


pickion 40 time, i.e., as part of the same intact rating seg 
= z sion, for, as is obvious, the history of the ratei 
Maturity -57 between readings introduces variables which con- 
Style 6 taminate the data. An instance of the occurrent” 

of this flaw is in a study reported as “Measurine 
Writing Improvement During an NDEA English 
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Institute” (21). The duration of the “treatment” 
(a composition course) was 6 weeks. Two of the 
three readers judged the pre-essays and the post- 
essays separately. The analysis (of an unspecified 
type) of the data turned up a significant differ- 
ence between the mean rating of the pre-essays 
and the higher mean rating of the post-essays. 
The investigator reached the conclusion that “re- 
liable gains were obtained,” but in view of the 
kind of design employed, the inference is 
unwarranted. 


All in all, it seems safe to say that no measure- 
ment of essay tests ought to be undertaken until 
it is certain that the design and the planned pro- 
cedures are proper, both in terms of the aims of 
the judging and in the kind of analysis to be 
performed on the ratings. 


Administration 


There are two important aspects here over and 
above those which are standard in all testing. 
The first is so basic and essential that it goes 
almost without saying: any writing test must be 
impromptu. All writers whose essays are to be 
judged as the same sample or population should 
take the test simultaneously or, if that is impos- 
sible, under conditions which are as nearly alike 
as they can be. 


For the second critical factor, time, there are 
two general considerations. First, there is a limit 
to the minimum time permissible. A writing test 
Should be productive of an essay, not of mere 
Sentences, and it would seem that at least 40 or 
45 minutes are required in order to give most 
Students a chance to write an essay. Secondly, 
two adjustments should always be made relative 
to administration time: the topic should be com- 
patible with the time, and readers should be 
k ined to accommodate their standards and cri- 

ria to writing time. Research is silent on these 
matters, 


Conclusion 


No summary will be attempted here. The fore- 
going discussions have been brief and in most 
me do constitute a summary. It is hoped that 
=i discussions reflect the fact that to measure 
ahd men properly is expensive, complicated, 
ie th cult. The wrong criteria, the wrong top- 
ee eos readers, or the improper training, 
pape € innate appearance of the handwritten 
iaia: A to some extent vitiate any effort, no 
not a ow exemplary otherwise. Indeed, it seems 
ea reasonable to say that unless all the neces- 
aan eons can be observed, a writing test 
up not be attempted. This may seem to be 
Wiser N but on the other hand it appears 
to use trot Use judgments of writing ability than 

those which are neither valid nor reliable. 


Postscript: Will Computers Help? 
This addendum appears because it was just 
several years ago when Page's “Project Essay 
Grade,” otherwise known as “Analysis of Essays 
by Computer” (15), was being highly publicized, 
and people are still asking the question. 


When computers become sophisticated enough 
to read print they will be of much more service 
than they now are, but that is a mechanical prob- 
lem which is rather tangential to what is meant 
by the question. What people want to know is 
whether there are computer programs available 
through which indices of the quality of writing 
can be so analyzed as to predict writing per- 
formance better than judges can predict it. The 
answer is, not yet. 


Using thirty predictor variables which are 
countable by computer (e.g., number of commas, 
average word length), Page performed a regres- 
sion analysis with the criterion variable of 
judges’ ratings. The mult-R was .71 (15, 16, 17). 
In the opinion of this author, that coefficient is 
not very high. It is lower than what is often 
reported in the “validation” of objective-tests as 
so-called writing tests, when essay-ratings are 
regressed against the objective measures. The 
simple correlations (uncorrected for shrinkage or 
for attenuation) of the same judges’ ratings used 
by Page (which came from the Wisconsin High 
School Experiment) with several typical predic- 
tive measures are: 


Grade-point-average in English courses --.. 62 
ITED #3 (Correctness and Appropriateness 
of Expression) _.._.-----.---- 68 


ITED #7 (Ability to Interpret Literary 
Materials) 


It seems clear that the program reported from 
“Project Essay Grade” has little value for the 
reliable predicting of essay-ratings. 


On the other hand, the computer program which 
was used is indeed valid, and that is a significant 
contribution to the research on judging writing 
ability. It is valid because the variables identified 
are those of the compositions themselves. In 
Page’s correlation matrix the largest single coeffi- 
cient is .48, for standard deviation of word length 
in letters. If other precise indices of similar mag- 
nitude can be isolated, the computer program may 
well be a godsend and a genuine breakthrough. 


FOOTNOTES 


4. The research reported herein as the “Wisconsin High 
School Experiment” was conducted pursuant to a con- 
tract with the U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. All references to this study which are not 
numbered are to further analysis of the data, not re- 
ported in the final report or in any publication. 
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Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) 
dence of cheating among these graduate subjects was 
among undergraduate students—at least eighteen of 
(b) pressure to obtain 


found between cheaters and non-cheaters; 
specificity of moral behavior. 
ALTHOUGH numerous studies have investi- 
gated cheating among elementary, secondary, and 
undergraduate college students, a review of the 
literature did not reveal any studies conducted 
on graduate students. The present study is de- 
Signed to investigate the following aspects of 
cheating among graduate students in order that 
cheating may be better understood at all educa- 
tional levels: 
The incidence of cheating. 
The reasons for cheating. 
The kinds of behaviors considered to con- 
stitute cheating. 
(4) Differences in personality characteristics 
between cheaters and non-cheaters. 
The reported incidence of cheating among 
lergradute college students ranges from 24 to 
percent in different investigations (2, 3, 4, 6, 
10, 18). Studies of elementary, secondary, and 
dergraduate college students also reveal that 
Cheating becomes more prevalent in the higher 
oe James (9) in a study using the same tests 
a lonesty at different educational levels, found 
ene in cheating from the third grade 
(12%) to the ninth grade (93%). Steiner (11) 
nd ninth-grade students were more dishonest 
i eighth-grade students at the same school. 
arr (10) found an increase in cheating with the 
N of the student from the 17-year level to the 
hd level. The trend for cheating to become 
i prevalent in the higher grades suggests 
ad may be widespread among graduate stu- 


bated several studies of undergraduate 
tins. students indicate cheating is less prevalent 
aN Students with high grades (2, 4, 5, 8, 10). 
fem a (4), for instance, in a study of 126 college 
ont found no “A” students cheated, while 4 
“op oe the “B” students, 23 percent of the 
6T per ents, 75 percent of the “D” students, and 
ON cent of the “F” students cheated. Since 

graduate students are A or B students, this 


Jack of consensus whether certain behaviors constitute cheating; 
(e) the MMPI results provided evidence 


Cheating Among College Graduate Students’ 


CHARLES H. ZASTROW, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


ABSTRACT 


Forty-five graduate students received three quizzes in one of their courses, and also filled out the Minnesota 
and a questionnaire on cheating. The main findings were: 
found to be at least as extensive as 
the forty-five (40%) graduate subjects cheated on the quizzes; 
good grades was the main reason subjects felt they cheated in the past; (c) there was a 


(a) the inci- 
in prior studies 


(d) no significant personality differences were 
in support of the doctrine of 


trend would suggest cheating may not be wide- 
spread among them. 

Investigations of the reasons for cheating have 
indicated cheating is associated with a difficult 
test (8); lack of supervision, pressure to obtain 
good grades, a poorly constructed test, a poorly 
organized course (12) ; and academic handicaps, 
such as being involved in numerous extracur- 
ricular activities or having a part-time job (10). 

Previous studies also indicate there are differ- 
ences in personality characteristics between cheat- 
ers and non-cheaters. Strang (12) found cheaters 
to be more neurotic, introverted, dominant, and 
less self-sufficient than non-cheaters. Hethering- 
ton (6) found cheaters use more repressive 
defenses than non-cheaters, and manifest a pas- 
sive-dependent mode of adjustment. 


Method and Procedure 


Forty-five of the entering first-year social work 
graduate students enrolled in one of the required 
courses at a large Midwest university unwittingly 
served as Ss in the study. During the semester 
they received three unannounced quizzes. E: 
quiz was two pages in length, with the pages 
stapled together. On the first page were true- 
false questions, with the answers having to be 
recorded in a designated space to the left of each 
question. On the second page was an essay ques- 
tion. After completing the quizzes in class, Ss 
were instructed to separate the two pages and 
hand in the second page in order to allow the 
instructor to grade the essay question. (The 
second page was never graded, and the quizzes, 
unknown to the subjects during the research 
project, never influenced their final grade in the 
course.) The Ss were then informed to take the 
first page home; grade it (indicating which true- 
false questions they answered incorrectly) ; and 
return it to the instructor within a 6-day period. 
The correct answers were relatively easy to locate 
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since the questions were taken directly from the 
required textbook for the course. 


Unknown to the Ss, the back of the first page 
of each quiz contained a white, invisible coating 
of powdered lead carbonate. When the students 
answered the true-false questions on the first 
page, an invisible impression from the white 
powder was transferred to the second page. 
Immersing the second page into an atmosphere 
of hydrogen sulfide gas caused the white powder 
to turn dark brown; thereby revealing a visible 
copy of what was recorded on the first page. This 
copy was as plain as a carbon copy. With this 
procedure it was possible to have an exact copy 
of the Ss’ answers to the true-false questions 
before they graded their own papers. By compar- 
ing the Ss’ answers before they graded their own 
papers to the answers on the first page after they 
graded their papers, it was possible to detect those 
Ss who changed some of their answers while grad- 
ing their papers. Cheating was defined to have 
occurred when a S changed an answer while 
grading his paper. This particular method for 
detecting cheating was adapted from procedures 
originally developed by Howells (7). 


The experimenter being a second-year graduate 
student in the same master’s program as the Ss, 
had numerous informal conversations with them 
which revealed they were not suspicious of the 
rather strange test-taking procedure of being 
allowed to grade their own papers; the procedure 
was generally interpreted as being a technique 
to help them learn the material in the textbook. 


After the Ss graded and returned the last of the 
three quizzes, the instructor informed them of 
their participation in a study on cheating, and 
also told them of the particular method used to 
detect cheating. A questionnaire was then admini- 
stered which: (1) asked the students if they had 
ever cheated on tests during the years they 
attended school; (2) if they indicated they had 
cheated, asked them to list the reasons for cheat- 
ing; and (3) asked questions regarding the 
behaviors they considered to constitute cheating. 
Ordinarily, students would be expected to be 
defensive about filling out such a questionnaire 
for fear of being labeled a “cheater.” However, 
since the questionnaire was administered after 
the Ss were informed of their participation in a 
study on cheating, it was anticipated they would 
be fairly honest in filling out the questionnaire 
since they knew the quizzes, rather than the 
questionnaire, were being used to identify those 
who cheated. 


In an attempt to discover if there are differ- 
ences in personality characteristics between 
cheaters and non-cheaters, the group form of the 
MMPI was administered to the Ss. The inven- 
tories were scored on eleven standard scales (va- 
lidity, lie, hypochondriasis, depression, hysteria, 
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psychopathic deviate, paranoia, psychasthenia, 
schizophrenia, hypomania, and social). 


Results and Discussion 


Incidence of Cheating. One of the rather strik- 
ing findings is the large percentage of Ss detected 
to have cheated on at least one of the three quis- 
zes: at least eighteen of the forty-five (40%) 
cheated. The exact number of students who 
cheated is unknown because it could not be ascer- 
tained for several reasons whether fourteen of 
the Ss cheated. In order to be classified as a non- 
cheater, the design of the study required that a 
student did not change any of his answers while 
grading all three of the quizzes. Six of the stu- | 
dents were placed in an “uncertain” category 
because they were absent when one ‘ f the three 
quizzes was administered, even though they took. 
and did not cheat on the other two quizzes. Four 
of the Ss separated the two pages uf a quiz be- 
fore filling out the first page in class, with the 
result being no impression of how they answered 
the true-false questions was made on the second 
page. Furthermore, in three cases, the impression 
left on the second page was too faint to distinguish 
how Ss had answered the true-false questions in 
class. And, in one case, a S failed to return & 
quiz after taking it home to grade. 


Even though the exact percentage of Ss who 
cheated is unknown, the results show at least 
40 percent cheated. This is a sizeable percentage, 
and suggests that the incidence of cheating among 
graduate students is at least as extensive as 
among undergraduate students where the reported 
incidence of cheating ranges from 24 to 66 per-| 
cent in different investigations (2, 3, 4, 6 8, 10, 
13). 


One of the questions on the questionnaire was 
closely related to the incidence of cheating, as 
it asked Ss whether they had ever cheated on a 
test during the years they attended school. Forty- 
two of the forty-five respondents indicated they 
cheated in the past. Furthermore, the three re- 
spondents who said they did not cheat were de- 
tected to have cheated on the quizzes. Therefore 
all forty-five subjects have cheated sometime dur- 
ing their school years. 


Reasons for Cheating. Prior studies of th 
reasons for cheating have indicated pressure 
obtain good grades; a poor test; a poorly organ- 
ized course (12) ; a difficult test (8); and handi- 
caps, such as having a part-time job or being 


involved in numerous extracurricular activities 
(10) may encourage cheating. 


The present study confirms most of these rea 
sons and adds several others. The subjects lis' 
on the questionnaire, the reasons listed in Tabli 
1 for cheating. Of the forty-five subjects, seven 
teen listed “pressure to obtain good grades, 
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which was by far the most frequently mentioned 
reason. “Being unprepared for a test,” listed by 
seven students, was second. 


The above reasons indicate the high value stu- 
dents ascribe to receiving good grades. Good 
grades are not only recognized as being a neces- 
sity for academic advancement and eventual job 
opportunities, but also appear to have 
logical meaning to students; such reasons as “fear 
of self-devaluation in competition” and “lack of 
confidence in own abilities” suggest that students 
judge, to some extent, their abilities (Le. their 
worth) by the grades received in competition with 
other students. 


Some of the other reasons (“poor instructors,” 
“ambiguous and unfair tests,” “inadequate time 
to complete test,” and “unannounced tests”) may 
be rationalizations for cheating. 


Forms of Cheating. Many different types of 
behaviors are classified as cheating. Using crib 
notes, looking at another’s paper while taking an 
exam, and changing answers while grading one’s 
own exam are widely recognized as cheating. But 
there is a lack of consensus over whether certain 
other behaviors constitute cheating. The subjects’ 
responses to the questionnaire revealed that 95 
percent did not consider using materials from 
previous papers when writing an assigned paper 
to be cheating; 74 percent did not think reading 
a condensation of a novel when assigned the full 
version is cheating; 52 percent did not believe 
failing to appear for an exam at the scheduled 
time is cheating; and 23 percent did not consider 
listing unread primary sources in bibliographies 
when writing a term paper to be cheating. These 
results show there is a lack of consensus among 
graduate students over whether certain behaviors 
should be considered to be cheating. Difficulties 
may arise when an instructor views such behav- 
lors as cheating, while some of the students do not. 


pate 1.—College Graduate Students’ Reasons for Cheat- 
g 


Reason Number of Subjects 


Pressure to obtain good grades 
Being unprepared for a test 
Opportunities to cheat 
Desire to impress teachers and/or parents 
Desire to impress peers 
Fear of self-devaluation in competition 
Unannounced tests 
Ambiguous and unfair tests 
cult tests 

Poor instructors 
lack of confidence in own abilities 

Ck of supervision 
Peer pressure to cheat 

Nadequate time to complete test 

stimulating course materials 


FEONNNWOWOR ER aans 


Personality Characteriatics of Cheaters. Scores 
obtained on eleven standard scales of the MMPI 
were compared, by t-tests, to the scores obtained 
by non-cheaters. No significant differences were 
found. These results are somewhat surprising 
since investigations of cheating among elementary 
and secondary school children, and among under- 
graduate college students have found differences 
in personality characteristics between cheaters 
and non-cheaters. (6, 12). 


The MMPI results also have implications for 
the specificity-generality of moral behavior con- 
troversy (1). The generality of moral behavior 
formulation hypothesizes the existence of a 
general trait of honesty. This view predicts that 
a person will be consistent in his behavior over 
many different kinds of situations; i.e., it predicts 
a person who cheats in one situation is not only 
likely to cheat in other situations, but is also 
highly likely to lie, not feel guilty, steal, embezzle, 
etc. If a general trait of honesty exists, students 
who were detected to have cheated should also 
receive higher scores on the Lie (L) scale and 
on the Psychopathic Deviate (Pd) scale. (They 
would be expected to receive a higher score on the 
Pd scale because one of the main characteristics 
of psychopaths is they experience little conscious 
guilt.) The t-test scores, however, reveal no 
significant differences between cheaters and non- 
cheaters on these two scales, and, therefore, do 
not support the existence of a general trait of 
honesty. 

Instead, these MMPI results support the op- 
posite point of view; “the doctrine of specificity 
of moral behavior.” This view theorizes that a 
person acts in each situation according to the 
way he has learned to act in similar situations: in 
the past. The predictability of one’s behavior 
from one situation to another depends, not on 
the notion of a general trait of honesty, but on 
the number of identical elements which the two 
situations share. This formulation does not accept 
the concept of “honesty” as being a valid charac- 
ter trait, but instead maintains there are many 
different kinds of specific behaviors which tend 
to be independent even though they are grouped 
together under the same concept. Thus, this view 
holds that knowing whether a person has cheated 
on tests will not permit one to predict how that 
person will act when given an opportunity to be 
dishonest in a different situation. 


If a general trait of honesty does not exist, 
as the findings in this study suggest, there is no 
scientific basis for the common sense prediction 
that graduate students who cheat on tests are 
more likely than non-cheaters to be dishonest in 
either their specialized area of academic training, 
or in any other area. 
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What is Philosphy of Education? 


Lucas, J., Macmillan Company, New York, 


1969, 313 pp. 


BASICALLY, THIS IS AN anthology of supplementary 
for students in philosophy of education, it is 
one of the most intriguing books I have ever read and 
also one of the most disappointing. The book talks all 
about philosophy of education, but when I look for de- 
fended answers to vital questions, I find the writer more 
skittish than a politician. In fact, the prevailing idea is 
that there is no right philosophy and no commonality in 
essentials among leading philosophies, This tempts educa- 
tors to conclude that there is no use in wasting their 
time with philosophy as philosophers appear to have done! 
To illustrate, I list five fundamental questions, briefly 
state my tentative answers, and look for answers in 
this anthology: 

Question 1. What is a person's ultimate goal? While 
contemporary religions stress Nirvana, Heaven, and Hell, 
my personal guess is extinction except as one lives in 
his progeny or continuing influence. The anthology gives 
no answer to a question which has been a fundamental 
deciding point in the educational psychology of teachers 
the world over and for all times, 

Question 2. What should be a person’s goal during his 
life? The world’s religions Suggest that we so live as to 
conform to Deity’s wishes as revealed to Buddha, Jesus, 
ete. Many in the rising generation are seriously question- 
ing some of these prescriptions, claiming that they were 
strained through the whiskers of the elders in whom the 
desires of youth have faded. The anthology by Lucas 
provides some absorbing discussion of the purposes of 
Philosophy but no real attempt to answer this kind of 
question. 

Question 8. Do self-urges disregard the urges of others? 
My guess is that enlightened self-urges take into intimate 
account the urges of others. Each person has the self-urge 
to avoid pain from the kick-back when the urges of others 
are violated, Each person also has the urge to secure the 
approval of others, He may even have the urge to get 
satisfaction from satisfying the urges of others. The 
anthology by Lucas provides no consideration of this 
question except for a brilliant discussion of the urgent 
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need for philosophy to find acceptable methods even as 
science and mathematics have developed methods yielding 
a rich harvest. 

Question 4. In choosing a course of action, what percent 
of weight should a person give to his own urges and what 
percent to the urges of others? I think nature was wise 
in providing that each person act 100 percent for him- 
self. He can judge rather accurately what will satisfy 
himself and what will be the effect of kickback, approval 
or disapproval. He will be less accurate in weighing the 
complex and often concealed urges of others. The 
anthology by Lucas provides no specific answer to the 
question except by distant inference. It does contain an 
excellent presentation of the educational philosophies of 
Dewey, Kilpatrick, Counts, Royce, Whitehead and others. 
These philosophies, as presented, do not provide a specific 
answer to the foregoing question which is of great concern 
to educators. 

Question 5. Which should be given priority, average 
or total satisfaction? I lean toward average satisfaction 
but I am still waiting for help in reaching a firmer 
conclusion, Parents with two children can provide them 
with an average satisfaction in life of, say, 80 points 
on a scale of 100; their total is then 160. These same 
parents might have twenty children. Their average would 
probably drop to, say, 60 points, but the total is 1,200. 
Should the parents aim at a high average or a high total? 
Because of the present population explosion this matter of 
average or total is of acute concern not only to parents but 
also to statesmen, for the present population can be in- 
creased many times without lowering the total units. Again 
Lucas provides no consideration of this educationally- 
relevant philosophic question. 

Surely educational philosophers must have debated the 
five questions. Probably Lucas chose selections less to 
present answers to questions than to create among educa- 
tors a philosophic attitude of mind, an awareness of the 
major philosophic systems and how they relate to educa- 
tion. This was well worth doing and was well-done. 


William A, McCall 5 
Emeritus Professor of Education 
Teachers College 

Columbia University 
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PREDICTING success in a doctoral program 
Would be a most worthwhile accomplishment, 
‘Providing it could be done with a reasonable 
of accuracy. One problem that has plagued 
Tesearchers in this important area has been 
‘defining the criterion of success. For example, 
i first semester GPA (doctoral) or cumulative 
doctoral GPA have often served as the criterion. 
Typically, this type of criterion has proved eva- 
sive to predictability, with correlations (or multi- 
Ple correlations) generally falling below .50. Part 
of the reason for this lack of predictability is in 
the relatively short range of grades; quite often, 
graduate courses are restricted to grades of A’s 
and B's with only a few C’s. 
Setting aside the concern for the restricted 
e range for the moment, it would seem neces- 
Sary to ask if the criterion is meaningful. If the 
faison d'être of a doctoral program is to be con- 
cerned with graduating doctoral students, then 
& much more important criterion becomes viable: 
Whether or not a student will graduate. This 
-Tather simple, yet very important criterion has 
n praised for its appropriateness (1, 3), but 
‘Aas not really been fully investigated. Several rea- 
a for this neglect can be understood. First of 
ae the criterion of graduated-not-graduated 
‘Mmediately implies studies of a longitudinal na- 
Eiee Perhaps this reason alone has given preced- 
om to the use of the accessible doctoral GPA. 
apn investigators who have tried using this 
 8pproach have not always met with success. 
B er (2), in a 9-year study of predictors of 
“access in medical school, found little relationship, 
P a singly or in combination, among his pre- 
actors and medical school GPA. Wright (3) 
hen a longitudinal study of considerable 
ies een 1951-1962. Of the sixty-three vari- 
e investigated, only one variable proved 
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A Longitudinal Study Examining Prediction of Doctoral 
Success: Grade Point Average as Criterion, 
or Graduation vs. Non-Graduation as Criterion 


JOHN D. WILLIAMS, STEVEN D. HARLOW, and DEL GAB 
University 


of North Dakota, Grand Forks 


ABSTRACT 


A comparison of two different criteria of doctoral success is made using the criterion of doctoral grade poini 
average (GPA) and the criterion of whether or not the student received a doctoral 
nal in nature, and was restricted to one department (Education) at the University of North Dakota over a 7- 
year period. The GRE Quantitative correlated .34 with the graduated-not-graduated criterion, and —.01 with the 
doctoral GPA. Other variables had even more divergent results: the multiple correlation coefficient for 
ated-not-graduated criterion was .650, and the multiple correlation coefficient for the doctoral GPA criterion was 
506. Hence, it was concluded that the two measures of doctoral success were in fact different. 


the gradu- 


to be of significance. Age was found to be nega- 
tively related to the criterion of whether or not 
the student received a graduate degree. 

Several points should be made concerning a 
doctoral program, particularly in education. First, 
a dissertation is a usual requirement; thus, a 
person could conceivably achieve good grades yet 
never complete a dissertation. Second, a doctoral 
program is typically conducted for the most part 
in a single department, rather than being a 
university-wide activity. Those predictors that 
may have some validity in a doctoral program in 
physics, for example, may have very little validity 
for a doctoral program in education. Thus, it 
would seem to be worthwhile to examine success 
within a single department, using the graduated- 
not-graduated criterion. 


Population and Methodology 


The cumulative files of all students who had 
been admitted to the doctoral program in the 
Education Department between June, 1962, and 
June, 1967, at the University of North Dakota 
were examined, using information available as 
of February, 1969. Three groups of students were 
defined: 

(1) students who had received the doctorate, 
(2) students who had not received the doc- 
torate, and who had not been in attendance 
nor registered for dissertation credit, either 
during a regular semester or the summer 
term, for the preceding 21 months, 

(3) students who had not received the doc- 
torate, but who had either been in attendance 
or registered for dissertation credit, either 
during a regular semester or the summer 
term, at least once during the preceding 21 
months. 
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The third group was considered to be, for our 
purposes, continuing toward the objective of re- 
ceiving a doctorate. The third group was thus not 
included in the present study. 


With this definition and population, the number 
of graduates was thirty-three, and the number of 
non-graduates was fifty-one. The following in- 
formation was secured: 


1. Area of concentration (either teacher 
education = 1, or administration = 0) 

2. Years between bachelor’s degree and doc- 
toral admission 

3. Years between master’s degree and doc- 
toral admission 

4. Whether or not master’s degree was 
from UND (yes = 1, no = 0) 

5. Age at admission 

6. Accumulative GPA for bachelor’s degree 

7. Accumulative GPA for master’s degree 

8. Number of courses in education before 
starting doctoral program 

9. Number of years of educational experi- 


ence 

10. Graduate Record Examination (GRE) 
Verbal score 

11. GRE Quantitative score 

12. GRE Advanced Test in Education score 

13. Miller Analogies Test (MAT) score 

14. Degree sought (PhD = 1, EdD =0) 

15. Sex (male = 1, female = 0) 

16. Cumulative doctoral GPA 

17. a or not the student was grad- 
ual 


The first fifteen variables served as predictors, 
and the last two variables served as criteria. 
Results and Discussion 
In Table 1 are the zero-order correlation coeffi- 
cients of the fifteen predictor variables and the 


Table 1—Correlations of Background Variables, Test Data, 
and Two Different Criteria of Doctoral Success 


Variable Criterion 


raduated- 


G 
Area of Concentration Doctoral GPA Not-Graduated 
-09 -.04 


Years Bet. Bach. Degree 


and Doctoral Admission -.05 09 
Years Bet. Master's Degree 

and Doctoral Admission -.12 07 
UND Graduate -.14 -36** 
Age at Admission -.15 02 
GPA for Bachelor's Degree 13 02 
GPA for Master's Degree -.01 +22e 
No. Courses in Education 01 18 
No. Years Educ, Experience 05 pel 
GRE - Verbal -.01 08 
GRE - Quantitative -.01 34s 
GRE - Advanced Test in Educ. 08 hee 
MAT -.03 10 
Degree Sought 01 ll 
Sex -.14 seek 
Multiple Correlation, 

All 15 Variables -506 .650** 


*Significant at .05 level 
**Significant at .01 level 


two different criteria. The multiple correlations 
for both are also included. 


It becomes apparent, when inspecting Table 1, 
that the two criteria of doctoral success are 
definitely not the same. The single highest zero- 
order correlation on the graduated-not-graduated 
criterion (with graduated = 1, not-graduated 
= 0) is whether or not the individual graduated 
with his master’s degree from UND. 


Other notable discrepancies occur as well. At 
the master’s level, the GPA correlated .22 with 
the binary criterion of graduated-not-graduated, 
but correlated —.01 with doctoral GPA. If the 
reader realizes that the student who r. eived his 
master’s degree from another school does not have 
his previous grades included in his doctoral GPA, 
then this result seems more plausible. The test 
scores (Graduate Record Examination scores, and 
the Miller Analogies Test scores) als¢ allow inter- 
esting interpretations. In every case, they show 
a higher validity for the graduated-not-graduated 
criterion than they do for doctoral GPA. Only 
the GRE-Advanced Test in Education has a posi- 
tive correlation with doctoral GPA. The largest 
difference is with the GRE Quantitative with 
r = —.01 with the criterion of doctoral GPA, and 
r = .34 with the binary criterion of graduated- 
not-graduated. 


It is also noted that the criterion of graduated- 
not-graduated has a higher multiple correlation 
with the fifteen variables than does the criterion 
of doctoral GPA. For the graduated-not-grad uated 
criterion, R = .650, with R? = .423; for doctoral 
GPA, R = .506, with R? = .256. Not only is the 
criterion of graduated-not-graduated more impor- 
tant in the future of the recipients (or non- 
recipients) but in this case, it is more predictable. 


Table 2 contains the means and standard 
deviations for the fifteen variables for both 
groups—those who have been graduated and those 
who have not been graduated. It gives a more 
descriptive view of information than is found in 
Table 1. Whether or not the student had received 
his master’s degree from UND can now be seen 
have a rather dramatic effect. Of those who have 
been graduated, 64 percent received their mas- 
ter’s from UND. The differences on the GRE 
Quantitative and Advanced Test in Education are 
marked. The mean of the graduates on the GR 
Quantitative is 566.05 as compared with the non- 
graduates’ mean of 504.27. It should be remem- 
bered that the GRE Quantitative was unrela 
to success on the doctoral GPA, and yet seems 
highly related to success when defined as grad- 
uated or not graduated. One interpretation is that 
quantitative ability is not particularly importan 
in the course work, but the student with W 
quantitative ability is less likely to complete 4 
dissertation which is statistical and/or expel 
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Table 2-—Means and Standard Deviations on 15 Variables of Stedents whe Have Graduated or Not Graduated 


Variable ge Not Graduated 
. N=51 

Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
Area of Concentration 0.7. 
Years Bet. Bach Degree ‘ aN om a 
and Doctoral Admission 9, 
Years Between Masters Degree T i ne khi 
and Doctoral Admission 4.42 3.37 3.94 
UND Graduate 0.64 0.48 0.28 0:44 
Age at Admission 35.06 5.94 34.82 6.86 
GPA for Bach. Degree 2.75 0.39 2.73 0.39 
GPA for Masters Degree 3.54 0.24 3.43 0.25 
No. Courses in Educ. 10.73 5.19 8.92 4.46 
No. Years Educ. Experience 9.45 5.56 8.14 6.07 
GRE - Verbal 514.84 75.40 502.67 70.95 
GRE - Quantitative 556.06 101.44 504,27 71,04 
GRE - Advanced Test in Educ. 589.09 58.89 553.82 38.16 
MAT 51.73 8.54 49,55 11,40 
ee Sought 0.12 0,32 0.06 0.23 
ex 1.00 0.00 0.88 0.32 
Doctoral GPA 3.73 0.13 3.51 0.75 


mental in nature, and consequently may not 
complete his degree. 


_ Considering the GRE Advanced Test in Educa- 

tion, the graduates have a higher mean (589.091 
as compared with 553.823), which is in the 
expected direction. 


The Miller Analogies Test (MAT) was basically 
unrelated to either criterion; however, the grad- 
uates have a slightly higher mean. 


Tables 3 and 4 contain the steps in the stepwise 
eresio (backward elimination procedure) for 
A two criteria. If the tables are read from 
th m to top, the more important predictors of 
e two criteria can be ascertained. 


om importance of the GRE Tests as predictors 
herrea can be seen in Table 4. On the other 
distin they are not particularly useful in pre- 
tativ g doctoral GPA. In fact, the GRE-Quanti- 
GP As is the first variable to be eliminated with 
lege criterion, but it is next to last to be 
woul rene with graduation as the criterion. It 
read fair to say that the two criteria are in 
ery different, and should not be confused. 
varie Miller Analogies Test (MAT) is the second 
Evident dropped regardless of the criterion. 
Y, success on the MAT is unrelated to 


Su . 
lation by either definition with the given popu- 


T: P 
able 5 gives the results of the discriminant 


analysis, with the two groups being defined on the 
graduated-not-graduated criterion. 


Implications 

The solution to the problem of selecting a cri- 
terion to measure the success of various predictors 
with doctoral programs has previously been seen 
to be elusive. While other criteria might be used, 
two common criteria are GPA and whether or not 
the student was graduated. If the latter criterion 
is at all predictable, it has much appeal in its 
favor. The present study has shown that if a lon- 
gitudinal study is limited to a single department, 
promising predictability can be found with the 
variable of graduated-not-graduated as the cri- 
terion. It was found, generally, that the Graduate 
Record Examinations have the greatest predictive 
value, although other background variables do 
increase prediction somewhat. It would seem that 
the two criteria are definitely different. The Mil- 
ler Analogies Test has little relationship with 
either criteria, while elimination of this test 
might seem a rash judgment, certainly less empha- 
sis in selection with the MAT would seem appro- 
priate. 

It should be pointed out that the criterion prob- 
lem has by no means been solved. Even in defin- 
ing the criteria for this study, some difficulty of 
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ise Backward Elimination Procedure with 


Tabie 3—Stepw Table 4.—Stepwise Backward Elimination Procedure with 
Doctoral GPA as the Criterion N = 84 


Graduated or Not-Graduated as the Criterion N = St 


—— = 


Step Variable Multiple Signifi- 
Eliminated Correlation cence 

1 None 506 p > .05 

2 GRE-Quantitative 503 p > .US 

3 MAT-Test Score 496 p >.05 

t Sex 485 p > .05 


5 Number of courses 

in education before 

doctoral admission .471 p > .05 
6 Years between 

Bachelor's and 


Doctoral Admission .457 p >.05 
7 Master's degree 

received at UND 

.444 p <.05 

8 Years between 

master's and 

doctoral admission .420 p > .05 
9 Accumulative GPA 

for master's degree .402 p > .05 
10 Accumulative GPA for 

bachelor's degree .385 p 05 
11 GRE-Verbal soa) 4D .05 
12 GRE-Advanced 349 p <.05 
13 Area of concentra- 

tion Teacher Ed. 

or Administration .323 p < .05 
14 Degree sought 

Ph.D. or Ed.D. RA RT æ 05 
15 Number of years of 

educational exper. .151 p 7 .05 


16 Age 


interpretation might occur. Some of those stu- 
dents who have been considered as unsuccessful 
(i.e., not enrolled within the last 21 months) may 
eventually receive a doctorate. Also, with the GPA 
criterion, there is a likelihood that a positive re- 
lationship will exist between number of courses 
attempted and GPA. This would occur as an arti- 
fact if it would occur for no other reason. If a stu- 
dent were eliminated on the basis of his GPA, his 
number of courses attempted would be less than 
someone who completed the doctorate. Likewise, 
students who are not officially eliminated by their 
GPA may perceive their chances of receiving the 
doctorate as rather low, and discontinue their doc- 
toral studies. At any rate, the amount of time 
spent on the doctorate has not been specifically 
controlled in the present study. There is sufficient 
evidence, however, to recommend the graduated- 
not-graduated criterion as opposed to the doctoral 
GPA as being the criterion of doctoral success. 


Step Variable Multiple gnifi- 
Eliminated Correlationcance 

1 None .650 P< -0 

2 Years between 


master's and 


doctoral admission .650 P < -01 
3 MAT-Test Score (650 P< -0 
4 Accumulative GPA for 
bachelor's degree 650 P< -01 
5 Years between 
bachelor's and 
doctoral admission .648 P < -01 
6 Age 
i 646 P < M 
7 Area of concentra- 
tion Teacher Ed. 
or Administration .641 P ę .01 
8 Accumulative GPA À 
for master's degree .634 P < .0 
9 Sex “629 P < M 
10 Number of years of 01 
educational exper. .618 P <iis 
11 Number of courses 
$ in education before 01 
doctoral admission .591 P < > 
12 Master's degree 
received at UND 01 
13 Degree sought 545 P< S 
Ph.D. or Ed.D. ol 
14 GRE-Verbal .499 P< “Ol 
15 GRE-Quantitative 435 P < “Ol 
16 _GRE-Advanced 342.2 < 


Table 5—Discriminant Analysis of Doctoral Students inte 
Graduated or Not Graduated Groups 


O E ee 


ACTUAL 


raduated  Not-Grad 
26 9 


Graduated 
PREDICTED 
Not-Graduated 7 42 
Mahalanobis DÊ = 66.06645 p0 
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The Relationship Between Ego Identity Status 
and Satisfaction with College’ 


ALAN S. WATERMAN 
Rensselacr Polytechnic Institute 


ABSTRACT 


through an identity crisis over occupational choice had the least favorable evaluations of their education while 


THE DIFFICULTIES colleges and universities 


have in meeting the needs of their students is 
reflected both in the rate of student attrition and 
in the frequency with which students criticize 


their schools. A review of the research on college 
dropouts by Summerskill (8) reveals that 40 
Percent of entering students never receive a de- 
gree. Of those students dropping out of college, 
less than half do so for reasons of academic 
failure or ill-health. For those students remaining 
in college until graduation there is evidence of a 
Significant degree of dissatisfaction. Trent and 
Medsker (9) found that while college seniors 
generally felt their college experiences were satis- 
g, almost one-third voiced serious criticism 
Concerning the quality of their college faculty and 
_ the administration’s treatment of students. 
The level of a student’s satisfaction with his 
School can be thought of as a function of two 
es of variables: (a) variables of the college 
and (b) variables of the student. The present 
poes deal with the latter type of variable. 
pecifically, they are concerned with the variable 
Of ego identity status. 
The theoretical groundwork for the concept of 
ego identity has been developed by Erikson (3, 4). 
e has formulated a theory of personality devel- 
Opment in which each stage of a person’s life is 
Seen as involving some important crisis resulting 
ea a socially-posed problem. The different com- 
ce of personality are determined by the 
ner in which each of these crises is resolved. 
Ae which is important during adolescence 
i “had the establishing of a stable sense of 
> with ty. The adolescent in our society is face 
= a decision about what type of person he will 
ame This includes both making a decision 
of beliefs occupation and arriving at a stable set 
à efs, for example, about religion and politics. 


rye 


students who had never experienced a crisis but were, nevertheless, committed to a vocational goal held the most 
favorable attitudes, Study 2 demonstrated that students who went through crisis over choice of major feld while in 
college showed more negative attitudes than did students not experiencing a crisis during their college years. These 
findings suggest that the association of crisis with college is an important factor in student dissatisfaction, 


Erikson spoke of a successful resolution of the 
crisis as the achieving of an ego identity. A 
failure to successfully resolve the crisis was seen 
as resulting in identity diffusion. 

Marcia (5) elaborated further on Erikson’s 
ideas regarding identity. He proposed a 4-cate- 
gory classification of this construct: (a) Identity 
Achievement, (b) Moratorium, (c) Foreclosure, 
and (d) Identity Diffusion. According to Marcia, 
these various ego identity statuses can be cate- 
gorized on the basis of two components: crisis 
and commitment. Crisis refers to a period of 
struggle or active questioning in arriving at a 
set of beliefs and an occupational choice. Commit- 
ment refers to a firm, unwavering choice regard- 
ing beliefs and occupation. 

‘An Identity Achiever (IA) is someone who has 
gone through a period of crisis and has developed 
a stable commitment to an occupation and a 
belief system. The term Moratorium (M) is used 
to refer to a person who is currently in a state 
of crisis, and is actively seeking among alterna- 
tives in an attempt to arrive ata choice. A person 
is classified as a Foreclosure (F) if he has never 
experienced a crisis but nevertheless is committed 
regarding occupation and beliefs. The occupation 
and beliefs chosen are generally ones which reflect 
the wishes of his parents or other authority fig- 
ures. The category of Identity Diffusion (ID) 
includes individuals who are not committed to 
anything and who are not actively trying to make 
a commitment. These people may never have been 
in crisis, or they may have had a period of ques- 
tioning but were not able to resolve it and sub- 
sequently emerged without making a choice. 

This concept of ego identity, particularly those 
aspects concerning occupational choice, would 
appear to have important implications for the 
student’s evaluation of his college experiences. 
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Douvan and Withey (2) found a tendency among 
high school boys to describe their college plans in 
terms of specific occupational fields. Beardslee and 
O'Dowd (1), in making a similar observation, 
noted that few freshmen have a realistic concep- 
tion of what the work in their chosen fields in- 
volves. As a consequence, many students, after 
arriving at college, are forced to reevaluate their 
vocational plans; i.e. they enter a period of 
crisis. That this process of questioning can be 
stressful to the student is indicated by the finding 
that M’s show higher levels of anxiety than other 
statuses (6). It would appear plausible to expect 
that students who go through this stressful 
occupational crisis while at college would tend 
to have relatively negative attitudes toward their 
school, since it has been associated with this 
crisis. On the other hand, students who are com- 
mitted to an occupation when they arrive on 
campus and who do not subsequently experience 
an occupational crisis will not associate the stress 
of crisis with college and may perceive the school 
as helping them fulfill their vocational plans. They 
should, therefore, be relatively satisfied with their 
college experience. Thus, it can be hypothesized 
that F’s on occupational choice, will tend to have 
the most favorable attitudes toward college while 
M’s will tend to have the least favorable attitudes. 


STUDY 1 


A study testing this hypothesis was conducted 
at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (RPI). Since 
RPI is a technologically oriented university, the 
question of vocational choice is particularly 
important for the student in his decision to come 
to the school. A large majority of the freshmen 
anticipate careers in engineering or physical 
science. The attrition rate is somewhat lower than 
the national level, averaging approximately 30 
percent. However, for each entering class, there 
occurs a substantial transfer of students from 
the engineering and science programs to pro- 
grams in management, humanities, and social 


sciences. These shifts generally occur during the 
student’s first 3 years on campus. 


Method 


Subjects. The sample consisted of fifteen fresh- 
men and seventeen juniors, all of whom were 
taking the engineering program at RPI. 


Procedure. All Ss were given a semi-structured 
interview to assess their ego identity status. The 
form of the interview was the same as that 
described by Marcia (5). The topics covered in- 
cluded the student’s choice of school and occupa- 
tional field, and his attitudes in the areas of 
religion and politics. The questions were designed 
to elicit material concerning whether the student 
went through a period of crisis in arriving at his 
choice of occupation and belief systems and 
whether he was committed to them. For the pur- 
pose of the present study, only the material on 
occupation is relevant for testing the hypothesis. 


For each S, the identity status material was 
classified by two judges. When disagreement as 
to the occupational identity status occurred, the 
interview was submitted to a third judge for 
decision. 


Following the identity status interview, each 
student was questioned regarding his attitudes 
toward RPI. This material was also rated by two 
judges and was scored on a series of four 5-point 
scales: (a) satisfaction with their education, (b) 
satisfaction with the faculty, (c) satisfaction 
with the administration, and (d) satisfaction 
with the students. A high score indicated a favor- 
able attitude, while a low score indicated a nega- 
tive evaluation. When disagreements in ratings 
occurred, the two scores for that scale were 
averaged. 


Results 


Since there were no significant differences be- 
tween freshmen and juniors in the frequency 0 
the various occupational identity statuses or M 


Table 1—Mean Ratings for Satisfaction with College for Students with the Various Occupational Identity Statuses 


i 


Status 
Identity achievers (N=6) ARAT. 
Moratoriums (N=11) 3.05 
Foreclosures (N=9) 4.44 
Identity diffusions (N=6) 3233 


Satisfaction with 


Education Faculty Administration Students 


3.42 3.08 2.67 
AG 3.05 2.91 
Seen 3.67 3.28 
2.92 3.25 3.00 


| 
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their evaluation of college, data from both classes 


were combined for all subsequent analyses. 


The mean ratings for the student's satisfaction 
with college are found in Table 1. Analysis of 
variance reveals a significant difference between 
students with different occupational identity 
statuses regarding their evaluations of their 
education (F = 5.24, df = 3/28, p<.01). Con- 
sistent with the hypothesis, F’s on occupation 
showed the most satisfaction while M’s indicated 
the least satisfaction with their education. The 
results for satisfaction with the administration 
were in the same direction and approached signifi- 
cance (F = 2.35, df = 3/28, p< 10). No differ- 
ences were observed for either satisfaction with 
the faculty or with the students at the school. 
Thus, the identity status of an individual regard- 
ing his occupational choice is an important factor 
in his evaluation of some, but not all, of his 
college experiences. 


STUDY 2 


In order to provide further evidence that the 
association of an identity crisis with college is an 
important factor in the student’s evaluation of the 
school, previously obtained data from RPI seniors 
on the College Student Questionnaire-2 (CSQ-2) 
were reanalyzed. The CSQ-2 contains questions 
concerning the student’s educational and voca- 
tional plans, his activities at college, his satis- 
faction with various aspects of the school, and 
his attitudes in a variety of areas. (For a more 
complete discussion of this questionnaire, see 
Peterson (7).) While the questionnaire did not 
provide enough information to assess the degree 
of crisis over occupation directly, it did provide 
Sufficient material about the student’s choice of 
Major field to assess whether he went through a 
erisis in selecting his major field and, if he did, 
when it occurred. 


There are two indicators of crisis during the 
college years which can be abstracted from the 
CSQ-2. The first concerns how and when the 
student selected his major field. Data from the 
questionnaire revealed that approximately 85 per- 
cent of the seniors in the sample were considering 

© or more alternatives when they chose their 
Major field, i.e., they experienced a crisis. About 
oa of these students reported that they made 

eir decision in high school—HSD—while the re- 
ee reported that the decision was made in 
lege—CD. If it is the association between col- 
as experiences and the occurrence of crisis that 
S to negative attitudes toward college, then it 
ibe expected that CD would show less favor- 
ae evaluations of their school than would HSD. 
+he second, and related, indicator of a crisis 


Involving choice of major field was taken from the 


Question on the CSQ-2 concerning whether or 


not the student changed his major field after 
entering college. Just over 40 percent of the stu- 
dents reported that they changed majors one or 
more times since entering college. Since change of 
major field is often indicative of crisis, it is 
hypothesized that students who changed fields will 
express less satisfaction with college than those 
who remained with the same major field through- 
out their college careers. 


It must be emphasized that these indicators of 
crisis, the time of choosing between alternative 
majors and the changing of the major field, are 
not independent. A student who switched his 
major while in college is likely to have selected 
between alternative fields at that time. Therefore, 
these two measures may best be considered as 
alternative means of assessing the same under- 
lying concept of crisis. 


Method 


Subjects. The Ss in this study were 282 RPI 
seniors from the Class of 1967. 


Procedure. Each student completed the CSQ-2 
during class time. The dependent measures were 
the four 10-item scales of the CSQ-2 relating to 
satisfaction with college: (a) satisfaction with 
the major field, (b) satisfaction with the faculty, 
(c) satisfaction with the administration, and 
(d) satisfaction with the students. 


Results 


The mean scores on each of the four satisfac- 
tion scales for HSD and CD are presented in 
Table 2. It can be seen that on all measures, cD 
show less satisfaction than HSD. This effect was 
significant for satisfaction with the major field 
(t = 3.84, df = 235, p< .001), satisfaction with 
the administration (t = 2.31, df = 242, p <.05), 
and satisfaction with the students (t = 2.54, df = 
239, p < .05). The difference between groups re- 
garding attitudes toward the faculty did not attain 
significance. 

Table 3 contains the mean satisfaction scores 
for students who switched majors while in college 
and students who remained in the same field 
throughout their college careers. Here too, all the 
satisfaction scores are in the predicted direction. 
The t-test comparisons reveal that the differences 
are significant for satisfaction with the major 


Table 2.—Mean Scores for Satisfaction with College for 
Students Deciding Between Alternative Major Fields While 
in High School and While in College 


Satisfaction with 
Major Faculty Administration Students 
College Deciders 26.46 25.37 25.57 25,08 


High School Deciders 28.62 26.20 27.07 26.40 
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table 3—Mean Scores for Satisfaction with College for 
students Who Changed Their Major Field While at Col- 
ege and Those That Did Not Change 


———————— 
Satisfaction with 


Major Faculty Administration Students 


changed 26.23 25.14 25.51 25.58 


sid not change 28.61 26.37 27.22 25.90 


(t = 4.63, df = 270, p < .001), satisfaction with 
he faculty (t= 2.23, df = 280, p < .05), and 
atisfaction with the administration (t = 2.88, 
if = 279, p < .01). The difference for satisfaction 
vith the students was not significant. 

Thus, for both indicators of crisis, those stu- 
lents who experienced a crisis while at college 
onsistently exhibited more negative attitudes 
han did students who did not undergo a crisis. 

Discussion 

The findings from both studies demonstrate 
that the variable of ego identity status plays an 
important role in the student’s reaction to college. 
Students who go through a moratorium concern- 
ing their choice of occupation or major field while 
at college have less favorable attitudes toward 
their school than students who did not go through 
an identity crisis during their college years. The 
results suggest that it is the association of the 
stress of crisis with college experiences, and not 
the fact of having had an identity crisis, that 
is the crucial factor in the relationship between 
ego identity and satisfaction with college. Support 
for this conclusion can be drawn from the data 
on students who had an identity crisis and re- 
solved it before entering college. Since, for the 
HSD, the stress of crisis would not be associated 
with college, it was anticipated that they would 
have relatively favorable attitudes, and the find- 
ings bear this out. 

Tt must be recognized that the experience of 
an identity crisis while at college is not thought to 
be indicative of psychological maladjustment. To 


Forthcoming _Aytices 


Gorton, Richard A.; University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee 


the contrary, within the theoretical framework of 

Erikson and Marcia, the seeking of an identity 

from among available alternatives is an important 

precondition for further psychological growth. 

Therefore, this research does not imply that col- 

leges should strive to reduce the probability of 

crisis. Rather, efforts should be directed toward 
providing an atmosphere which facilitates the 
student’s successful resolution of his identity 
crisis. 
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ABSTRACT 


Many educational institutions establish a uniform grade distribution policy and encourage its general observ- 
ance, Most schools also establish minimum grade point average (GPA) restrictions for participating in various ac- 
tivities. Unfortunately, these policies are often made independently of each other. In this paper, a mathematical 
model depicting a relationship between the distributions of course grades and the GPA distribution is proposed. 
To empirically test the proposed model, course grade data were obtained from 837 undergraduates, The predicted 
and actual GPA distributions were in reasonable agreement. The model may prove useful in those settings where 
it is desired to predict the effect of proposed classroom grading policy on the GPA distribution prior to the actual 


implementation of that policy. 


MEASUREMENT specialists, in general, advo- 
cate the use of relative marking systems in pref- 
erence to absolute systems, But since relative sys- 
tems typically permit the instructor to control the 
percentages of A’s, B’s, etc., to be awarded, it is 
possible for these proportions to vary widely be- 
tween classes, even for groups of similar abilities. 
Accordingly, many institutions seek to establish 
a uniform grade distribution policy and encour- 
age or require adherence to it by the faculty. 


_ The desire for grade distribution uniformity 
is understandable in light of the many important 
decisions based on GPA. Most secondary schools 
and colleges have minimum GPA restrictions for 
participation in various activities, e.g., athletics 
and honors courses. At the undergraduate and 
graduate levels of college, minimum GPA restric- 
tions often control the admission and expulsion 
of students. It, therefore, seems reasonable that 
when an institution desires to modify its class- 
room grading policies, it should begin by assess- 
ing the probable effects that will result in the GPA 
distribution. 


No published studies presenting either theoreti- 
cal formulations or empirical data concerning the 
relationship between grade distributions and GPA 
p itibutions were found. The present investiga- 
he initiated to explore the interrelationships 

etween the distributions by proposing and em- 
Pirically testing a simple mathematical model. 


The Model 
Assume x;, Xə, . . -Xg are random variables, each 


multi-normally distributed, and let 


15 (1) 
y="72% 
“er 


From a theorem in multivariate analysis (1:25) 
it follows that y will be normally distributed with 


by) = BEE (x) (2) 
= = Xs 
EER E 


and 


2| K 
yong a 2 
Iy -(3) [do Ag 22 Px Tx; | (3) 


Impose the added restrictions of equal variances 
of the K sets, and let this common value be o. 
Set p equal to the average intercorrelation of the 
K sets 


2 
aay aoa A 
Pi OCS. 


The expression for oy? now simplifies to 


>o? 
o =| xo, +K K- s] 
(5) 


2 
-% [1+a-vp| 


Consequently knowledge of p, o”, and E (x), 
along with the assumption that the variables are 
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normally distributed, is sufficient to describe the 
distribution of y. 


Comparison of the Model with Actual Data. 
With some exceptions, all undergraduate students 
at Michigan State University are required to take 
four course sequences of three terms each, includ- 
ing American Thought and Language (ATL), 
Natural Science (NS), Social Science (SS), and 
Humanities (HUM). The first two are generally 
taken during the freshman year and the last two 
in the sophomore year. 


Grades were obtained on all those students who 
enrolled in the fall of 1958 and completed the 
twelve terms of four basic courses during the next 
4 years. (The resulting sample of 837 students 
probably yielded somewhat restricted distribu- 
tions, since the poorer students would be more 
likely to withdraw from school while the better 
students would be more likely to use waiver exam- 
inations.) The mean and variance for each vari- 


Table 1.—Means and Variances of Final Grades (A = 4) 
n . pa of 837 Undergraduates (See Text for Course 
itles 


eee 


EEE 


Variables Mean Variance 
1. ATU LLI 2.48 -486 
2. ATL 112 2.55 eoo 
Ss ARG LES 2.49 -580 
4. NS 181 2.43 3598 
53 NS L82 2.42 578 
6. NS» 183 2.36: 792 
peso) mols 2.48 . 642 
85 SS 247 2.28 e750 
9e SS 233 2.28 199 
10. HUM 241 2.43 606 
11. HUM 242 2439 7693 
12. HUM 243 2.34 .663 
13. GPA 2.41 .284 


able are presented in Table 1. The intercorrela- 
tions of the course grades are shown in Table 2, 
They ranged from .197 to .638, with an average 
value of .39. 


Since the data do not precisely meet the assump- 
tions of equal variances among courses, the value 
of o2 will be estimated as the mean variance of 
the twelve grade distributions. 


Using this value and p = .39 (from formula 
(4)), the predicted GPA variance, according to 
formula (5), is 

cra? = .282 
The difference between this value and the actual 
GPA variance of .284 (from Table 1) appears to 
be negligible for practical purposes. 


In Table 3, the frequency distribution of the 
GPA values is divided into 14 grade point units 
to compare the predicted and actual proportions in 
each category (2:485-7) using the Kolmogorov- 
Smirnov test (3:47-52). The maximum deviation 
between the observed and predicted cumulative 
frequency, called D, is .028, which is not signifi- 
cant even at the .20 level (D.2o = .037). This accu- 
racy, however, may be somewhat inflated by using 
the same data to generate both the predicted and 
observed values. Unfortunately, it was not possible 
to obtain another sample for cross validation. 


Discussion 


At the beginning of this paper it was suggested 
that the relationship between classroom grade dis- 
tributions and GPA distributions might be pre 
dictable from a simplified model. An empirical 
test of the model showed that the assumption of 
common variance and common intercorrelations 
of classroom grade distributions yielded a pre- 
dicted GPA distribution remarkably close to the 
actual GPA distribution. For example, the theo- 
retical model predicted that approximately 22 per- 
cent of the students would fail to have a GPA of 
at least 2.0, compared with 21 percent in the actual 
data. 


It may be questioned why one would go to all 
the trouble of predicting the GPA distribution , 
from course grade distributions when the A 
distribution itself can be computed directly there- 
from. The answer is that an educational institu- 
tion may desire to assess the probable effect of 
a proposed institutional grading policy, prior t0 
the actual implementation of the policy. The re- 
sults presented herein indicate that the errors 12 
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Table 2.—Intercorrelations of the 13 Variables (Final Grades) on 837 Undergraduates* 


Be U U U U U l a aaau 


ATL ATL ATL NS NS 

it 112 113 181 182 

581 

566 624 

362 409 367 

363 434 413 526 
NS 183 197 273 226 492 500 
Ss 231 378 397 482 306 356 
$s 232 233 264 290 287 345 
SS 233 242 331 349 270 330 
HUM 241 376 405 471 362 422 
HUM 242 365 410 454 329 391 
HUM 243 369 407 476 306 398 
GPA 612 681 704 620 681 


*The decimal points have been omitted. 


Table 3.—Actual and Predicted Proportions of the GPA 
Distribution Intervals of 1⁄4 Grade Point 


À Cumulative 
GPA _ Actual Predicted Actual Proportion 
Interval4 Proportion Proportion Minus 


Predicted Proportion 


(23.5) 0347 .0202 

(3; 355) 1254 +1433 -.0146 
(2.5, 3) +2652 «2690 .0033 
(252s) 3620 . 3469 .0071 
(2.5, 2) 1971 1770 -.0080 
RE, 265) 0143 0395 -.0281 
(<1) .0012 .0041 -.0029 


a, d 
e interval begins with the bottom value and runs 
10, but not including, the top value. 


J Research Briefs 


A porn ON TWO CPI VARIABLES AS PREDIC- 
RS OF NONACADEMIC ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT IN COLLEGE 


A 4 
geet accomplishment, ie., getting good grades, 
tive beh: ought of as “Structured Achievement,” or effec- 
avior in the classroom environment (a situation 


Tequiri = 
quiring conformity). Nonacademie (extracurricular) ac- 


NS ss ss Ss HUM HUM HUM 
183 231 232 233 241 242 243 
219 

352 521 

263 589 581 

319 426 407 438 

262 413 397 432 638 

261 413 362 429 599 6ll 


prediction from the proposed model are not likely 
to be of practical significance. In this context, it 
is hoped that the model may prove of use in the 
appropriate decision-making processes. 


FOOTNOTE 


1. This report is based on a paper presented at the 1968 
Convention of the American Educational Research As- 
sociation, Chicago, Illinois. 


1. Anderson, T. W., An Introduction to Multivariate Sta- 
tistical Analysis, Wiley, New York, 1958. 


2. Peters, C. C.; Van Voorhees, W. R., Statistical Proce- 
dures and Their Mathematical Bases, McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1940. 


3. Siegal, Sidney, Nonparametric Statistics, McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1956. 


complishment may be described as “Self-initiated Achieve- 
ment,” or effective self-expression which occurs outside 
required classroom work as a result of independent en- 
deavor (2). In constructing the California Psychological 
Inventory (CPI), Gough (1) distinguished two types of 
achievement tendency in terms of personality variables: 


(Continued on page 189) 
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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of the investigation was to determine if (1) pupils gain more information from slide-tape audio- 
visual materials when sight and sound are not presented simultaneously; and (2) pupil information acquisition is 
influenced by whether the audio or visual message is presented first. Randomly selected groups of pupils were ex- 
posed to two experimental sequences which separated sight and sound and two control treatments which combined 
the audio and visual presentation. An original hypothesis, based on previous studies of human perception, that sight- 
sound separation would produce better pupil information acquisition than the control conditions of simultaneous 
sight~sound, was abandoned after a pilot study. The reverse hypothesis, that simultaneous sight-sound would prove 


superior to sight-sound separation, was supported. 


THE PURPOSE of the study was to determine 
if different methods of sequencing audio and 
visual portions of a slide-tape presentation would 
result in differences in pupil information acquisi- 
tion. Specifically, answers to the following ques- 
tions were sought: 

(1) Do pupils learn more from the given 
audio-visual presentations if sight and sound 
are not presented simultaneously ? 

(2) When audio messages and visuals are 
separated, does pupil information acquisition 
vary as a result of the audio or visual message 
being placed first in the presentation se- 
quence? 

Two experimental and two control sequences, 
using slide-tape presentations, were studied: 

(1) An experimental mode in which each 
bit of audio information was followed by the 
corresponding visual frame (A—>V). 

(2) An experimental mode in which each 
visual frame was followed by the corres- 
ponding audio (V—>A). 

(3) A control mode in which audio-visual 
frames occurred simultaneously as in a nor- 
mal audio-visual lesson but with pauses 
between the frames to give a total time for 
the lesson equal to the first two types of 
sequences (A-V pause). 

(4) The normal audio-visual control se- 
quence (A-V) in which audio-visual informa- 
tion frames followed one another in succes- 
sion 

The purpose served, and specific objectives 
sought by the experiment were associated with 
the whole question of perception which has been 
studied by psychologists for many years. The 
function of set in perception, for example, is 
discussed extensively in the literature of psychol- 
ogy. This is also true of the act of attending. In 
summarizing such studies, Solley and Murphy (5) 
point out that: “There can be little doubt that 
what we perceive is (in part) determined by .. . 
the potentiation of one set of factors by another.” 
If this is accepted, then it is logical to hypothesize 
that the sequence in which individuals receive 
audio and visual stimulation may have some 


bearing upon how much they perceive; and there- 
fore, how much they learn. In other words, 
sequence of communication modes may be con- 
sidered to be “factors” which “potentiate.” 

The notion that various methods of sequencing 
audio-visual messages may bring about differ- 
ences in learning seems to fit the Broadbent (1) 
model of the human perceptual system. The model, 
used by Broadbent and others to guide experi- 
ments in perception, represents the human 
receiver of information as one which operates 
with but one communication channel open at a 
given time. Travers and others (6) in reviewing 
research and theory related to information trans- 
mission through audio-visual methods, concluded 
“ _. the Broadbent model suggests that auditory 
word presentation should not occur simultaneously 
with the visual object presentation. . . .” While 
the model does not indicate whether succession 
should be audio-visual or visual-auditory, other 
information from experimental psychology sug 
gests that order may be important. 

From the theoretical considerations which have 
been discussed, two hypotheses were originally 
developed to guide the study. The Broadbent 
model of perception, and studies by Lumsdaine 
and others on audio-visual cuing, suggested that: 

1. The experimental modes (A—>V and 
V—A), which separate sight and sound, 
would result in greater pupil information 
acquisition than the control modes (A-V 
pause and A-V) which present the visual 
and audio message simultaneously. 

2. One of the experimental modes would 
prove superior to the other in promoting 
pupil information acquisition. 

A pilot study, however, indicated that the 
reverse of hypothesis one might be true; i. & 
control conditions with unseparated sight-soun 
would produce superior information acquisition. 
The pilot study also produced conflicting results 
regarding the second hypothesis. In one experl- 
ment V—>A mode was superior to A—*V, but 
in another experiment neither mode was superior. 

It was hypothesized, therefore, that if pupils 
were presented lessons in the sequence modes de- 
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scribed as A >V, V—>A, A-V pause and A-V, 
1. The control modes (A-V pause and A-V, 


tion of information. 

It was also decided to retest the original 
hypothesis two but with a prediction that V—>A 
sequence would produce better results than 
Ay. 


Procedure 


For the final experiment, filmstrips were ap- 
praised in terms of three criteria: (1) suitability 
for the junior high school grades; (2) subject 
matter not familiar to the groups who were to 
take part in the study; and (3) information 
presented in approximately equal proportion as 
strictly audio, strictly visual, and both audio and 
visual. The lesson selected was part of a series 
on the geography of Africa—The Eastern High- 
lands— produced by the Society for Visual Educa- 
tion. It consisted of sixty-three information 
frames. 

Students who were to take part in the experi- 
ment were selected from the eighth and ninth 
grades in two school systems which had not been 
involved in the pilot study. The mental ability 
of all eighth and ninth graders in the two junior 
high schools selected were recorded and separated 
into three categories: high ability (117 or higher 
IQ), average ability (90-110 IQ), and low ability 
(85 or lower). Since the criterion test was to 
be administered in written form, pupils with a 
reading level below grade four were excluded. 
Forty-four high ability students, forty-four of 
average ability, and forty-four of low ability from 
each grade were selected at random to take part 
in the study and assigned at random to the treat- 
ment groups as shown in Table 1. 

Factors such as the time of day when lessons 
were presented and the physical setting were 
carefully controlled. Also, the audio for all 


Table 1—Experimental Design—Final Experiment 
~s 


Ability Level Treatment Mode 
ASV vA A-V (pause) AY 
grade grade grade grade 
= oth Sth Ah Ssh Nh Sh h Sh 
High on 11 11 1l 1l n un i 
Averagell oll ol oo 1 iil 
Eon, Ces a ares il 33. 


3 
3 
! 
i 
J 
a 
i 
E 


source of information and forty were selected in 
of information that was presented by both 
sight and sound. (For obvious reasons, however, 


The pupil test scores which resulted from the 
final experiment were first subjected to an anal- 
ysis of variance in terms of six sets of scores: 
(1) total scores (audio information + visual 


Table 2—Analysis of Variance—Total Scores 


ooo? OO 


Source of Variation Sums of Squeres åt Mean Square F-ratio 


Treatment T KALS 3 au am 
Ability Level L 26202 2 13101115, 94°* 
Grade G 1291 1 1201 0, 63°* 
Lx G Interaction nı 2 3% 39 
Lx T Interaction 77 é né Ln 
Gx T Interaction oS 3 25 1.99 
Lx Gx T Interaction 622 6 104 2 


Significant at the S% level 
ee Significant at the 1% level 


Table 3.—Analysis of Variance—Visual Information Scores 


Source of Variation Sums of Squares df Mean Square F-ratio 


Treatment a 133 3 “4 2.00 
Ability Level L 4138 2 2069  94.05°° 
Grade G 130 1 130 5,90° 
L x G Interaction 84 2 42 1,91 
Lx T Interaction 142 6 24 1,09 
Gx T Interaction 104 3 35 1.59 
Lx Gx T Interaction 103 6 17 77 
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Table 4.—Analysis of Variance—Audio Information Scores 


—— 
eee 


Source of Variation Sums of Squares di Mean Square F-ratio 
SS 


Treatment T s2 3 17 -85 
Ability Level L 3608 2 1804 90. 20°*° 
Grade G 131 1 131 6. 55° 
L x G Interaction 90 2 45 2.25 
Lx T Interaction 104 6 17 285 
Gx T Interaction 59 3 20 1.00 
Lx Gx T Interaction %4 6 16 80 
Error 4769 240 20 


* Significant at the S% level 
** Significant at the 1% level 


Table 5.—Analysis of Variance—Audio-Visual Information 
Scores 


Source of Variation Sums of Squares df Mean Square F-ratio 


See El 


Treatment ry 188 3 63 3. 70° 
Ability Level L 1224 2 612 36,00°* 
Grade G 89 1 89 5, 24° 
L x G Interaction 80 2 40 2,35 
L x T Interaction 83 6 15 88 
Gx T Interaction 85 3 28 1.65 
Lx Gx T Interaction 122 6 20 1.17 
Error 4193 240 17 


* Significant at the 5% level 
** Significant at the 1% level 


information + audio-visual information); (2) 
visual information scores; (3) audio information 
scores; (4) audio—visual information scores; (5) 
visual + audio-visual information scores; and 
(6) audio + audio-visual information scores. 
Tables 2 through 7 summarize the results of the 
analyses of variance. (The error term used 
throughout was the within-groups mean square 
since the experimental design was considered to 
be a fixed model). 

Although main effects F-ratios for solely audio 
and solely visual information scores were not 
significant, Tables 2, 5, and 6 show that there 
were significant differences in the treatment means 
for the other scores analyzed. A significant inter- 
action appeared in the experiment in the levels X 
grade factor for total scores. 

In order to ferret out the sources of main 
effect differences, and to permit more precise and 
appropriate tests of predictions, orthogonal com- 


Table 6.—Analysis of Variance—A-V + Visual Informa- 
tion Scores 


—_$—<$<$<$<$<$——— 


Source of Variation Sums of Squares df Mean Square F -ratio 


Treatment T 585 3 195 3.42* 
Ability Level L 10707 2 5398 94. 70°* 
Grade G 472 i 472 6. 26°° 
Lx G Interaction 322 2 161 2, 82 

L x T Interaction 343 6 57 1,00 
G x T Interaction 339 3 113 1,98 

L x Gx T Interaction 367 6 ói 1,07 
Error 13736 240 57 


SELO uae a EE 
* Significant at the S% level 


** Significant at the 1% level 


Table 7.—Analysis of Variance—A-V + Audin Informa- 
tion Scores 


Source of Variation Sums of Squares df Mean Square F-ratio 
See ee eee eee a aaa 


Treatment T 357 3 119 2.47 
Ability Level L 9798 2 4899 102. 06°* 
Grade G 472 1 472 9, 83°* 
L x G Interaction 283 2 141 2.94 
L x T Interaction 255 6 43 .90 
G x T Interaction 173 3 58 1.21 
Lx Gx T Interaction 335 6 56 bid | 


Error 11422 240 43 m 
* Significant at the 5% level 
** Significant at the 1% level 


Table 8—Orthogonal Comparisons of Treatment Means— 
Total Scores 


Treatment Means 


Source of Variation || A—>-V vA A-V (Pause) EY, 
|| 56.70 55.59 58.98 60. 
% of treatment SS y 
ss due to source df ms F-ratio 
C} + (A—>V)-(V—>A) 40 4% 1 40 +35 
Cy + (AVP)-(AV) 67 ™% 1) 67) uR 
Cy : (Cont. - Exp.) 834 89% 1 934 738 
Treatments 941 100% 3 314 © 2.77 
Error term 27135 240 __ 113 t. 


* Significant at 5% level 
** Significant at 1% level 


hogonal Comparisons of Treatment Means— 
ation Scores 


jl Treatment Means 
gore of Variation || Av va AN (Pause) AN 
J 120,35 _ 20.33 21.79 L7 
% of treatment SS 
ss due to source d MS F-rtio 
ee 
(VA) o2 negligible 1 .02 0009 
AYPA) 2 negligible 1.2 0s 
g (Coat, - Exp.) 132 almost 100% 1 12 èë 600 
133 100% 3 u 20 
5359 240 22 


Significant at 5% level 
Significant at 1% level 


“Table 10.—Orthogonal Comparisons of ‘Treatment Means— 
Audio Information Scores 
i 


k. 

- i| Treatment Means 
$ } 

Source of Variation 


A ss % of treatment SS dfi MS 
4 due to source 


TE avva 20 38% 1 2 1.00 
C3 i (AVP)-(AV) 6 12% 5.536 30 
G3: (Cont. ~ Exp.) 26 50% 1 26 1.30 
52 100% Sin ht „85 
k 
passer. term 4769 240 20 


Significant at 5% level 


te 
i icant at 1% level 


le 11.—Orthogonal Comparisons of Treatment Means— 
lio—Visual Information Scores 


‘Treatment Means 


ij 
| Source of Variation |A—>V Vea A-V (Pause) A-V 
-3 { 


18.50 18.26 19.50 20.36 
% of treatment SS 
y ss due to source df MS F-ratio 
MAHA SNV) v — A) 5 2% ie Soke?! 
©: h 
2s (AVP)-(Av) 25 14% 1 25 147 
(Cont. - Exp.) 156 84% 1 156 9.18*° 
iments 186 100% 3 63 3.70° 
a 4193 240 17 


ficant at 5% level 
ignificant at 1% level 


D 
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Table 12.—Orthogonal Comparisons of Treatment Means— 
Visual + Audio-Visual Information Scores 


cyt A—ev (es) i eegligivie 1 i a 
Ch 1 (AVP-AY) 0 7% 1 o N 
Cy : (Cost. ~ Exp.) a om 1 w au” 
‘Treatments ss 100% 3 m a 
Error term 13736 2 y 


Eror e 
© Significant at the S% level 
ee Significant at tho I% level 


Table 13 —Orthogonal Comparisons of Treatment Means— 
Audio + Audio-Visual Information Scores 


Source of Variation |] A-=-V 


—$— 
S of treatment SS 
ss due to source df MS = = Fertio 
cy: (AV) (VA) 3 10% 1 38 v 
Cy: (AVP)-(AY) u nm 1 N Eaa 
Cq : (Cont. = Exp.) 295 oF 1 295) aw 
‘Treatments 357 100% 3 m (2.47 í 


xror term 11422 20 +8 


* Sigaificamt at the Sh level 
e. Significant at the 1% level 


parisons of main effects means were made. These 
comparisons are summarized in Tables 8 through 
13. 
The graph of levels X grade interaction effect 
that showed up in the total scores indicates quite 
clearly that the high ability eighth and ninth 

ers scored equally well. (See Figure 1.) The 
low ability eighth and ninth graders’ scores were 
also fairly equal. The average ability groups’ 
scores from the two grades, however were quite 
different. 

The guidance provided by the pilot study and 
preliminary experiments in suggesting the alter- 
native hypotheses to be tested proved very useful 
in that planned comparisons could be made which 
supported two of the hypotheses. The orthogonal 
comparisons, showed that even where overall F- 
ratios across all experimental and control treat- 
ments was not sufficiently high to reject null at 
the 5 percent level of confidence, control groups. 


————————————<<——— i - --—~" 
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Figure 1—Levels X grade interaction effect—Total Scores 


Total Score 4——_4_ 9th Grade Scores 
--. 8th Grade Scores 


(simultaneous AV scores) were significantly 
higher than experimental groups (sight-sound 
separation scores) in all save the solely audio 
information scores. 

Every orthogonal comparison between control 
groups, furthermore, supported the second alter- 
native hypothesis that the two control modes 
(AV pause and A-V) would not perform differ- 
ently; this in spite of the fact that several of the 
overall F-ratios were significant. The result also 
tends to give additional support to alternative 
hypothesis one since the control modes have 
simultaneous audio-visual messages in common 
but differ in the length of the lesson presentation. 
(If length of time in the lesson had affected the 
controls differently, using their scores in combina- 
tion to check hypothesis one would have been a 
questionable procedure.) The hypothesis that one 
of the experimental modes would prove superior 
to the other was not supported by the data. 

Limitation of the study in terms of population 
sampled and the particular materials used in the 
study leaves several unanswered questions. For 
instance, would other age groups perform simi- 
larly with respect to the audio—visual sequence 
modes used? Would the use of other audio-visual 
materials produce the same results? Did the use 
of different materials in the pilot study and final 
experiment contribute to conflicting results re- 
garding the predicted variability of experimental 
sequence modes? These questions would suggest 
a need for new experiments which consider 
hypothesis one with different populations and 
materials. 


Conclusion 


Conclusions cannot be drawn regarding the 
reasons why the original hypothesis which pre- 


dicted superiority of the sight-sound separation 
had to be rejected in favor of its reverse. Several 
possibilities suggest further research, however, 
It is entirely conceivable, for example, that the 
Broadbent theory is correct but that human 
attention switches so rapidly from one communi- 
cation channel to another that any attempt to 
force an individual into an externally regulated 
pattern reduces, rather than enhances, informa- 
tion acquisition. It may also be that the Broadbent 
theory is incorrect and that people do perceive 
information from several communication channels 
at once. The results of the study neither support 
nor refute these two notions. 

In either event, however, the research which 
was conducted suggests very strongly that in 
terms of practical use with audio-visual materials, 
sight-sound separation is not an effective method. 
If the second possibility suggested is true—that 
the Broadbent theory is incorrect—then obviously 
sight-sound separation, as a way of developing 
more informative audio-visual materials for chil- 
dren like those who took part in the experiment, 
will not work. But even if the first possibility is 
true—that Broadbent is right, but that human 
attention switches very rapidly from one com- 
munication channel to another—it would appear 
that any attempt to take advantage of the phe- 
nomenon through artificial sight-sound separation 
of audio visual presentations will be met with 
frustration. 

Finally, although one of the pilot experiments 
showed a significant difference in information 
acquisition by an experimental (sight-sound 
separation) group over another, another pilot 
experiment and also the final experiment did not 
show the same result. This would warrant a test 
of a hypothesis (using different A-V lessons) 
that neither A—>V nor V—*A sequence mode 
will prove superior. 
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ABSTRACT 


Research related to the arithmetic ability of mentally retarded children has evolved into a great diversity of 
special learning areas. This review categorizes eight special interest areas and highlights the unique contributions 
of each. Conclusions point to the continued need for research in each area as well as several major findings. 


THE IDENTIFICATION of characteristics of 
the mentally retarded child’s arithmetic ability 
has long been a topic of research. However, inter- 
ested scholars have had to scan journals from 
many fields to keep abreast of the progress being 
made in this area of study. This review has been 
compiled to provide, in one place, eight major 
areas of interest in the arithmetic ability of 
educable mentally retarded (EMR) children and 
samples of research in those interest areas. The 
interest areas have been arbitrarily arranged in 
order to organize a highly diversified body of lit- 
erature although the interest areas are not mutu- 
ally exclusive. 

f The purpose of this review is not to identify 
eife studies in arithmetic research for special 
kation, rather it is intended to be comprehen- 
a s in nature, dealing with many different topics 
fae in an effort to stimulate further in- 

st in an area which offers good research 


Potential as well i 
children, as success experiences for EMR 


General Characteristics 


a tae has been much research which attempted 
oe the general characteristics of the 
oH Pes arithmetic ability. It has been 
sees thes decades that retardates’ math ability 
G8) dics normal (4, 59). Costello’s dissertation 
Siea to specify the particular types of 
concluded 1 and their possible remedies. Costello 
Fid that the greatest arithmetic gains were 
Stated th er social and concrete circumstances and 
at instruction related to social need was 


most effective. Young (92) continued Costello's 
plea that math be directed toward meeting social 
skills and job placement. Carrison and Werner 
(15) found that retardates were capable of arith- 
metic gains. Cruickshank’s classic works (21, 22, 
23) which compared the performance of the 
retarded to the non-retarded resulted in the fol- 
lowing conclusions: Retardates are (1) signifi- 
cantly less able to solve the needed facts for a 
problem from superfluous material, (2) signifi- 
cantly less able to solve arithmetic problems when 
given the necessary facts in verbal form, (3) 
more nearly like the non-retarded child in straight- 
arithmetic computation, (4) more primitive than 
normal children in habits, such as counting on 
their fingers, (5) more careless and prone to 
make more errors than normal children, (6) more 
prone than normal children to have difficulty 
naming the processes involved in problem solving. 

In the Illinois Study (34), Goldstein, Moss, 
and Jordan tried to overcome the often observed 
discrepancy between the EMR’s arithmetic rea- 
soning ability and his computation ability by 
teaching the experimental group academic sub- 
jects as a means of developing abilities in problem 
solving. They found that the low intelligence 
quotient (IQ) experimental children were signifi- 
cantly superior to the control group in arithmetic 
computation and problem solving. There was no 
significant difference in the high IQ group. These 
results support the idea that mental retardates 
can learn reasoning skills if the curriculum is. 
directed toward that goal. 

Klausmeier, Feldhusen, and Check (48), in an 
important study of the arithmetic abilities of 
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twenty boys and girls in each of three IQ levels 
(low, 50-80; average, 90-100; high, 120+) con- 
cluded that: (1) Speed of acquiring arithmetic 
learning is not inversely related to retention 
among groups of differing intellectual abilities. 
(2) The ratio of relearning time is the same 
among children of low, average, and high ability. 
However, the rate of acquiring overall arithmetic 
learning is much lower for low IQ than the other 
two groups. (3) Retention of arithmetic learning 
is the same among children when original learning 
is graded to the learner’s achievement level. (4) 
Uneven physical development is not significantly 
related to low efficiency in arithmetic achievement. 
(5) Within child variability in the low and high 
groups was lower than the average group. 

Jarvis (44) found that longer (60 minutes) 
class periods were substantially related to better 
arithmetic achievement when contrasted to shorter 
periods whether the pupils were dull, average, or 
bright. Brown (11), in a study with institutional 
retardates, indicated that even his best group 
could not solve practical arithmetic although they 
had attained mechanical arithmetic ability to 
solve simple multiplication and division. Thus, 
from a descriptive point of view,’ the general 
characteristics seem well defined. 


Concept Formation 


Concept formation research has been exten- 
sively reviewed (29, 82) and the reader is re- 
ferred to these two volumes for a detailed analysis. 
It is assumed that much of this research is in- 
directly applicable to teaching arithmetic, but 
there have been several studies in this area deal- 
ing directly with arithmetic concepts and the 
mentally retarded. Woodward (91) found that 
similar types of thinking as found in normal 
children have been observed in subnormal groups. 
She states that Piaget’s “ascending hierarchy of 
cognitive processes” is a model applicable to 
arithmetic and the mentally retarded. This model 
states that concept formation is matured in stages 
which can be observed separately and are cumula- 
tive in nature. The absence of maturation in one 
stage would inhibit the presence of the following 
stages. These stages, furthermore, are a product 
of physical and mental growth and cannot be 
prematurely advanced. Jean Piaget (67) states, 
“It is a great mistake to suppose that a child 
acquires the notion of number and other mathe- 
matical concepts just from teaching. On the con- 
trary, to a remarkable degree he develops them 
himself, independently and spontaneously. When 
adults try to impose mathematical concepts on a 
child prematurely, his learning is merely verbal; 
true understanding of them comes only with his 
mental growth.” 

Verification of the theory of concept formation 
in developmental stages has come from all over 
the world. Chase (17) in America, Estes (30) and 


Woodward (91) in the British Isles, Wang, and 
others (87) in Japan, Linhart (52) in Russia, 
and, of course, Piaget (67) in Switzerland are 
just a few of many investigators in this area of 
arithmetic. These studies corroborate that arith- 
metic concepts can be classified rightly to cor- 
respond to certain mental ages. The problem for 
research at the present time is to develop arithme- 
tic teaching methods to correspond to each partic- 
ular concept formation stage. 

The importance of concept formation to EMRs 
has been noted by Hood (39). He compared forty 
mental subnormals and 126 normal children 
equated on mental age (MA) (7.8-9.6) on 
arithmetic development. He concluded that the 
retardates’ failure in arithmetic was due to the 
absence of pre-number concepts, and that in spite 
of their MA, they were were not mentally ready 
for arithmetic. They were still at Piaget’s intui- 
tive stage of thinking and had not reached the 
stage of concrete observations. Hood went on to 
note that many children who fail Piaget tests 
may, nevertheless, be drilled so expertly in me- 
chanical arithmetic that they appear to have 
skills and that their real lack comes in problem 
solving. This study is in harmony with EMRs 
better ability in computation than in reasoning 
(46). 


Organicity Implications 


Finger Localization. In the late 1930’s, as a 
result of the body image studies of Schilder (75), 
a great emphasis in research was put on what 
we now might call motor and perceptual impair- 
ments. Strauss and Werner (83) made the con- 
tention that an organic deficiency could cause 
differential achievement abilities. They also noted 
that there was a positive relationship between 
arithmetic ability and the ability of children 
whose fingers were hidden to identify which of 
their fingers was being touched. Werner and Car- 
rison (89) developed a finger schema test which 
correlated positively with arithmetic achievement. 
This idea supported the further studies of Strauss 
and the educational techniques of Lehtinen (50 
with brain-injured children, Benton, and others 
(6) found no support for the Strauss and Werner 
ideas since both their normal and defective chil- 
dren demonstrated no association between arith- 
metic ability and finger localization or right-lef 
discrimination. At the present time it seems 
doubtful that the finger localization theory has 
any direct relevancy for the educator, but there 
are still investigators finding positive correlations 
(54). 3 
Endogenous vs. Exogenous. The relationship of 
etiology and arithmetic achievement also came 
out of the 30’s and 40’s with Lehtinen and Strauss 
(50) as the major exponents. Bensberg (5) foun 
etiology to have a nonsignificant relationship 
with achievement. Two major studies of the 50's 
have dominated the research in this area. The 
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first is the classic Capobianco (14) which found 
no significant differences between endogenous 
and exogenous subjects (Ss) on computation, 
arithmetic reasoning, and general areas of arith- 
metic achievement. He also concluded no signifi- 
cant differences qualitatively in terms of rigidity, 
reversals, and the concept of zero. The second 
study, done by Gallagher (33), found no signifi- 
cant differences on measures of quantitative 
concepts between brain injured and non-brain 
injured mentally retarded children. These studies 
seem to present strong evidence that there is little 
difference in arithmetic ability between endogen- 
ous and exogenous retardates. However, there is 
still some research on the topic which indicates 
that the question is not settled. Voerg (86) found 
that his mentally defective (organic) Ss did not 
perform as well as an MA matched group of 
mental retardates and a group of normals. 


Mental Age and Arithmetic Computation 


The research on the relation of arithmetic 
achievement to MA has been summarized by 
Kirk (46). He states that, “Retarded children 
appear to achieve in harmony with their mental 
age in arithmetic fundamentals but below their 
mental age expectancy in arithmetic reasoning 
problems requiring reading.” He bases this con- 
clusion primarily on Dunn’s (27) conclusion but 
also cites: (1) Cruickshank (22, 23), who found 
no significant difference between normal and 
retarded in arithmetic gains. In these studies 
Cruickshank felt that arithmetic age corresponded 
to mental age; (2) Ring (74), who found mental 
retardates working at MA expectancy in arith- 
metic computation; and (3) Bensberg (5), who 
found institutional retardates with a mean arith- 
metic achievement within one month of their MA. 


Quay (71), in a review of academic achieve- 
ment of retardates, cites these findings on arith- 
metic and MA expectancies: (1) Merrill (59), 
found special class retardates below MA expect- 
ancy in all areas except arithmetic fundamentals. 
(2) Wilson (90) found his dull group superior 
on arithmetic achievement to his normal group 
matched on MA. (3) Jacobs (42) concluded that 
although mean total achievement scores were 
approximately equal to mean expected scores, his 
subjects were significantly higher in arithmetic 
high reading and language and significantly 
Sai in arithmetic fundamentals than in arith- 
“0, ic reasoning. Quay concluded that (71:681), 
P the basis of the size of discrepancy between 
fee achievement and expected achievement cal- 
readi d from MA, the order of skills is as follows: 
a Ing, arithmetic reasoning, writing, spelling, 

arithmetic computation.” 
i ae research on the expected MA achievement 
a ine with many variables such as differences 
Q levels of the groups under study, differences 


in methods of comparisons, and even differences 
in measurement of MA. However, there have been 
several studies which show arithmetic gains and 
could support the idea that MA and arithmetic 
computation are 
Capobianco (14) concluded that mentally handi- 
capped children are capable of achievement on 
arithmetic up to their MA. He further concludes 
that MA appears to be more important than 
etiology in respect to qualitative functions. Ben- 
nett (4) found mentally retarded in special classes 
and regular classes achieving most in arithmetic 
computation. Blatt (8) found significant gains 
in arithmetic achievement. Thurstone (85) also 
found significant gains in arithmetic achievement 
and computations. She further stated that the 
mentally handicapped came nearest their pre- 
dicted score in arithmetic computation which 
indicated they can profit more from drill and rote 
memory than from materials which involve more 
thinking and reasoning. Mullen and Itkin (63) 
state that their educable mentally handicapped 
sample, as a whole, gained less on arithmetic than 
might be expected of their IQ. They also noted 
that the only significant difference between the 
special class and the regular class EMR’s was a 
superior arithmetic gain by the regular class in 
the first year. Finley (31) reported no difference 
in arithmetic achievement between retarded and 
normal of the same MA. These consistent gains 
in arithmetic for EMR’s indicate an area of study 
where success experiences may be attained. 


good achievement predictors. 


Learning Research 
There have been many studies on MA and 


learning processes of the retarded. The reader is 
directed to Denny (24) and several chapters in 
Ellis (29) for excellent reviews of learning re- 
search. A few results of similar studies having 
direct implications for arithmetic are reported 
here. McIntyre and Dingman (55), concerned 
with transfer, found that low IQ subjects showed 
significant transfer of training when dealing 
with arithmetic problems beyond their MA level. 
Silverstein, and others (78) concluded that re- 
tarded subjects responded as normals to indefinite 
number terms such as “few,” “some,” and “a lot,” 
indicating common basic understanding of quan- 


tity. 


A very popular research problem in arithmetic 


learning is centered around the ability to conceive 
reversals (ability to learn to choose a stimulus 
which was previously incorrect). Heal, and others 


(35) concluded that compared to normals of the 


same MA, institutionalized retardates have (1) 
an inability to inhibit a previously acquired habit, 


(2) a susceptibility to disruption by novel stimuli, 
(3) a significant inferiority to concelve reversals. 
Baumeister (3) studying recall abilities found 


normals, matched with retardates on chronological 
age (CA) only, significantly better on immediate 
recall, both incidental and intentional, and the 
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retarded were superior on 48-hour retention of 
intentional material. He suggested that the learn- 
ing deficit is task specific. One is reminded of Ellis’ 
work on stimulus trace (29) along this same 
subject. Hetherington (38) in a CA-MA matched 
group found that familial and organic retarded 
did not differ in intentional learning or in reten- 
tion. Neufeldt (64) concluded that short-term 
memory was an important difference between 
normal and retardates and postulated that the 
deficit was probably enhanced by retardates’ lack 
of flexibility in search for and use of appropriate 
recall strategies. He further stated that the capaci- 
ties of his organic and familial retardates were 
the same, but both were below MA normals in 
ability to adopt flexible modes of behavior and 
utilize ambiguous strategies of recall. Studies in 
learning research have the potential to be ex- 
tremely useful in arithmetic if they can be trans- 
lated into useful educational techniques for teach- 
ing. 
Motivation Research 


The results of arithmetic research in mental 
retardation, as one can observe, are replete with 
contradictory data, Nowhere is this more evident 
than in the motivation research. McPherson (57) 
points out that the reasons for conflicting results 
are due to the fact that various studies use 
different motivating techniques, study different 
aspects of learning, use different methods of 
sampling, and use subjects of differing intellectual 
levels and etiologies. 

Schillo (76) concluded that the underachiever’s 
expectation of negative reinforcement can affect 
his learning efficiency but that the expectancy 
function may be subject to several variables such 
as the difficulty level of the task, the presence 
of correction-reinforcement, and the ego-involving 
meanings which the task has for the subject. 
Although this study was done on reading, it seems 
to have relevance for arithmetic also. Anderson 
(2) noted that male achievers scored highest on 
arithmetic subtests of the Wechsler Intelligence 
Seale for Children (WISC) and confirmed the 
common finding that EMR girls achieved more 
in line with their ability than did EMR boys. 
Huber (40) found that one of his institutionalized 
high anxiety groups obtained significantly higher 
mean scores on reading, spelling, and mathematics 
than the low anxiety group. Klausmeier and 
Feldhusen (49) found significantly positive cor- 
relations between anxiety and arithmetic achieve- 
ment in low IQ groups of retardates in nine 
special classes. They also found a significantly 
higher mean anxiety score for low IQ children 
than for average or high IQ children. 

_Dobbs (26) using Haywood’s Motivator Hy- 
giene Scale found that the “extrinsically” moti- 
vated EMR’s performed better on her linear 
programmed arithmetic materials than the “in- 
trinsically” motivated. This contradiction to 
expectation was explained by the dull, repetitious 


nature of the linear program which probably 
did not appeal to the intrinsically motivated child, 
Niedelman (65) concluded that in his EMR group, 
high achievers had high aspirations and low 
achievers had experienced prior failures and, 
therefore, had low aspirations. The reader is 
directed to Ellis (29) and Stevens and Heber 
(82) for motivational research in topics other 
than arithmetic abilities of the EMR. 


Special Arithmetic Programs 


The search for special teaching techniques and 
arithmetic programs is as old as mathematics it- 
self. Research, however, on the effectiveness of 
programs is much more recent. Costello (18) 
concluded that math programs for the retarded 
must be concrete and preferably of the social 
utility type. Lehtinen and Strauss (50) placed 
emphasis on the abacus as a tool in a non-stimula- 
tion environment. Educators such as Kirk and 
Johnson (47) have suggested emphasis on simple 
counting, ability to recognize simple groups of 
numbers, concrete examples, and socially useful 
mathematics. In general, the efficacy of any of 
these methods is quite subjective and unsupported 
by empirical research. 

In the 1960’s a few research studies have been 
reported on specific arithmetic techniques with 
retarded children. Although they are not con- 
clusive, and in some cases poorly done, they are 
steps in the right direction. Smith and Quacken- 
bush (80) using Devereux teaching machines 
with EMR children compared arithmetic gains 
of twenty-three Ss with gains in other academic 
areas and with gains of similar students the 
previous year. They concluded that the teaching 
aids were useful in promoting academic achieve- 
ment and motivation. Jacobs, and others (48) 
in a well-designed experiment using television, 
concluded that televised and conventional instruc- 
tion were equally effective in imparting conn 
tational skills in five seventh-grade classes a 
pupils initially below norms in achievement. pi 
significant differences favored television a 
three nonsignificant differences were found. They 
also concluded that homogeneous grouping 1S more 
effective for television instruction. The authors 
did not mention mental retardation, and it i 
assumed that the subjects were just under- 
achievers. ; k 

In a study with Sterns Structural Anti 
Ives (41) concluded that backward chil a 
appeared to learn arithmetic satisfactorily W. of 
taught by the “meaning method” regardless bs 
apparatus, although the Stern apparatus gro ne 
was superior in both quantity and quality of Ce 
ing on a test designed for this study by ee : 
Miller (61) in his master’s thesis, investiga’ es 
with Sterns equipment, concluded that the bie 
tural approach was a most effective aid to lear! 
ing arithmetic for the retarded. F ae 

Eifermann and Etzian (28) in an ingenio 
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experiment created a math system isomorphic to 
the number system 1-10, using colored rods 
to bypass the problem of previous learning. They 
concluded that a teaching method which empha- 
sizes the reversible nature of math addition may 
enable a more comprehensive and flexible approach 
to arithmetic. Unfortunately, this was done with 
normal adults, but, as they suggest, could be a 
topic of research for EMR’s. 

Allen, and others (1) using Frostig-Horne ma- 
terials with a small sample of retardates found 
significant increases in the experimental group in 
a combined score of figure ground discrimination, 
figure constancy, and spatial relations but not 
eye motor coordination and positioning in space. 
An interesting (though purely descriptive) study 
with Cuisinaire Rods presented by Callahan and 
Jacobson (12) showed that their EMR’s could 
benefit from this type of arithmetic. 

Rainey and Francis (72) made an assessment 
of the relative effectiveness of a commercial 
arithmetic program with teaching machines and 
two teacher-made programs. Using eight groups 
of intermediate EMR children, randomly assigned 
to treatment procedures, they found that the 
teacher-made program using rote methods pro- 
vided significantly greater gains than either the 
commercial program or the teacher-made pro- 
gram using “understanding” principles. This 
study also found that there was a significant 
reading-arithmetic achievement interaction indi- 
cating that if the subject was reading above 2.3 
grade placement he benefited more from the com- 
mercial program. Rainey and Francis suggest that 
early training be geared to rote methods which 
allow overlearning of basic facts. 

„Montague (62) concluded that the best tech- 
nique is a good teacher when dealing with low 
socioeconomic children. Tate (84) programmed 
addition facts, 1-10, and found that retardates 
perform better using visual modality rather than 
the audio-visual system. McIntyre (56) concluded 
that repetitive items were fruitful in programmed 
arithmetic with retardates. Empirical research 
continues to be scanty on the effectiveness of 
Special techniques for teaching arithmetic and 
perhaps holds the greatest promise in pro- 
grammed instruction. 


Programmed Instruction 


Several methods of programmed instruction 
iS I) have been described by Stolurow (81), but 
Sk three major ones are those of Pressey (69), 

kinner (79), and Crowder (20). The techniques 
used by these three have notable variations; step 
E sequence of presentation, response type, and 
k tor rate. The effects of these differences have 

een studied at various levels of mental ability. 

aea researchers have reported little or no 
w Ationship between IQ and learning efficiency 
e have found a significant relationship. 

ay (77) reported no relationship between IQ 


and size of item step in a program dealing with 
Roman numerals. 

Cartwright (16) did a study using mentally 
retarded adolescent subjects which showed that 
learning on unsystematic program presentation 
correlated most highly with different types of 
learning skills. Levin (51), however, randomly 
changed the difficulty order of items and found 
no effect on acquisition, retention, or transfer of 
learning. Some researchers have shown branching 
programs to be more effective with higher ability 
pupils than with low ability pupils (13, 19, 73). 

Fry (32) reported constructed responses to be 
superior to multiple-choice responses in high 
school students, as measured by posttest scores. 
There was, however, a tendency for students to 
take longer to complete constructed response pro- 
grams. Briggs (9) found multiple-choice responses 
to be superior to constructed responses. Price 
(70) using addition and subtraction PI with re- 
tardates in a residential setting, reported multiple- 
choice responses to be superior in subtraction. 
There was no difference in addition. 

Little or no correlatioin was found between IQ 
and learning efficiency when error rates were low 
during the administration of PI (25, 37, 60, 68). 
This finding was strengthened by the results of 
a study by Keisler (45), who reported a positive 
relationship between mental age and arithmetic 
gain scores using an arithmetic program with a 
high error rate. 

Working with mental retardates, McIntyre and 
Dingman (55) used repetition of items and 
showed decreasing error rates with increasingly 
difficult items. A similar finding was reported by 
Weir and Stevenson (88). McIntyre and Dingman 
concluded that PI based on simple conditioning 
was more effective with mental retardates, Later 
in a post-hoc analysis of their data, McIntyre and 
Dingman (55) concluded: (1) When programmed 
material is of low difficulty, the type of learning 
curve is the same for different learning abilities, 
but the lower IQ takes longer. (2) When pro- 
grams get more difficult, the Ss with better experi- 
ence respond better. (3) The fatigue factor is 
important. Malpass, and others (53) used massed 
repetitions in word recognition programming 
with mental retardates and found that it ap- 
parently facilitated learning in the early stages. 
McIntyre (56), however, reported no differences 
between massed and distributed practice. 

The results of a study by Porter (68) seem 
to indicate that programming a course of study 
may actually lower the relationship of IQ and 
classroom learning. No correlation was found be- 
tween the IQ and achievement of elementary 
school pupils using PI in spelling, while a signifi- 
cant correlation was found between the IQ and 
achievement of controls in a regular classroom 
spelling program. In support of Porter’s results, 
Price’s (70) study showed that only eighty-six 
class periods using PI, as compared with 130 
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class periods using regular classroom teaching 
methods, were required to learn the same amount 
of material. Price stated that all three of his 
retarded groups showed significant improvement 
in addition, but only the group on Multiple Choice 
PI had significant improvement in subtraction. 
Merachnik (58), however, found no difference 
between regular methods of teaching and PI in 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
in a pilot project with educable mental retardates. 
In a study by Northcutt (66) the learning of 
pupils in the regular classroom instructional pro- 
gram was superior to that of pupils using PI. 

Briggs and Angell (10) reviewed nineteen 
studies in which the effectiveness of PI was 
compared with conventional teaching procedures 
in science and mathematics. “No significant 
differences” were reported more often than 
significant differences. In a 3-year study by Black- 
man, and others (7) there was no significant dif- 
erence between the arithmetic achievement of 
pupils using PI and those continuing in the reg- 
ular classroom instructional program, as meas- 
ured by the Wide Range Achievement Test and 
the Metropolitan Achievement Test. Using a 
measure designed specifically for the PI content, 
however, there was a significant difference in the 
arithmetic achievement of pupils under the two 
methods of instruction. Operationally defined 
standards for PI seem necessary before conflicting 
evidence can be resolved. Herrick (37) states 
that, in her estimation, good programs are still 
to be written, and that failure thus far has been 
due to an inability to produce effective programs 
rather than to a failure of the method. The 
particular program used seems to be the crucial 
factor in the outcome of research on programmed 
instruction. 

Dobbs (26), in a 60-day treatment, used a 
linear Arithmetic Program designed to eliminate 
reading as a variable and fitted to the achieve- 
ment level of her subjects. She found that her 
thirteen randomly selected EMR experimental 
groups made significant gains over thirteen EMR 
control groups who were given regular classroom 
methods of arithmetic instruction. 

The literature reviewed does not provide the 
desired guidance for locating or selecting PI most 
appropriate to specific mental ability groups. In 
general, it seems that step size (77) and low 
error rates (25, 36, 60, 68) decrease the relation- 
ship between IQ and learning efficiency; repeti- 
tion provides for greater learning efficiency in 
mental retardates (88, 55); and branching pro- 
ge appear best for higher ability levels (13, 
19, 73). 


Summary and Conclusions 


An attempt has been made to review the litera- 
ture dealing with teaching arithmetic to mentally 
retarded children. There are many conclusions 
formulated throughout this paper, but a brief 


summary of them must include these major 
findings : 

1. Cruickshank’s 1948 description of the arith- 
metic characteristics of EMR’s is still valid, 

2. Dunn’s conclusion that retardates tend to 
perform more closely to their MA in compu- 
tation than arithmetic reasoning is still 
accurate although there is growing evidence 
that retardates can improve reasoning abili- 
ties (skills). 

3. Arithmetic concepts are formulated by 
maturation stages, and although a retardate 
can be drilled to perform computation, it 
does not necessarily imply an understanding, 

4. The endogenous-exogenous etiology theory 
has little utility for arithmetic. 

5. Research in learning has much to offer if it 
can be communicated to teachers. 

6. Special teaching methods, though high in 
face validity, have almost no empirical re- 
search support. 

7. Programmed instruction can be a useful 
method to teach arithmetic to retardates. 
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Characteristics of Students Who Could Not Take and 
Schools Which Did Not Offer Driver Training’ 


JOE E. SHIVELY and WILLIAM ASHER, Purdue University 


ABSTRACT 


In this study essentially a random sample of 798 U. S. high school seniors’ data was selected from a data 
bank. Scores were available on seventy variables related to driving safety and a criterion variable, whether they 
had taken driver training or not taken it because it was not offered. Eighteen of these variables showed differ- 
ences between the two groups. These variables cluster around academic knowledge, intelligence, and socioeco- 
nomic status. The 861 U. S. high schools’ data were also selected from a data bank. Scores were available on 
ninety-seven variables related to driving safety and a criterion variable, whether or not they offered a driver 
training course. Forty-eight of these variables showed differences between the two groups. These variables cluster 
around socioeconomic status. It is concluded that different kinds of students do and do not take driver training 
courses. Schools which do and do not offer driver training are also different on variables which also relate to 
frequency of automobile accidents. While this research does not test the hypothesis that driver training courses 
make no difference in number of automobile accidents, it does demonstrate further that variables other than taking 
or not taking and offering or not offering driver training differentiates between these groups. 


_ THERE IS currently a national mandate on 
instituting driver training courses into school 
systems, Public Law 89-10 provided funds for 
improving driver training, and Public Law 89-564 
required states to provide driver training pro- 
grams in the school systems or be subject to a 
10 percent cut in Federal highway construction 
Subsidies (12). 

Often driver training is justified on the basis 
< accident reduction. However, Asher (1) has 
gd variables other than taking or not taking 
river training, even though available, to differ- 
ae between these groups. McGuire and Kersh 
ae also indicate variables other than the vari- 
Bae aoi taking or not taking driver training to 
hi ag to the ultimate criterion variable of 
See ueccident frequency, accident severity, 
ae lation frequency. However, insurance com- 
aye often reduce rates for individuals who 
Weert driver training because it is known that 
ars S who do not take driver training have 
a. (12). But most studies which 
ris a giver training reduces accidents on 
scientifically, effect basis are open to question 
eS — of data involving characteristics of 
who a who took driver training and students 
it was re unable to take driver training because 
impo ae offered in their schools might yield 
Tates of ais as to the differences in accident 
since it {G (Wo, TOUS of students. In addition, 

S the school which offers driver training 


and not the individual student, analysis of data 
involving school characteristics in relationship to 
driver training might well yield important clues 
as to the differences in accident rates of the two 
groups of students. It might also help to explain 
further why accident rates seem to be lower for 
students taking driver training. 

Thus the questions are asked: Do those students 
who take and cannot take driver training (be- 
cause it is not offered in their schools) differ on 
variables which are related to accident related 
variables? Do those schools which offer and do 
not offer driver training differ on variables which 
are related to accident related variables? 

Studies on sociological and psychological pre- 
dictor variables of automobile accidents are cited 
in Goldstein (8) which indicate that years of 
education, general intelligence, and general apti- 
tude have a negative relationship with accidents. 
Asher (1) indicates that those variables relating 
to the decision to take driver training cluster 
around academic knowledge, intelligence, and 
socioeconomic status. Conger, Miller, and Rainey 
(4) in a study of accident and violation records 
found that significant differences exist between 
the high and low accident and violation groups 
on exposure (miles driven per year), socioeco- 
nomic status, and IQ. 

Since driver training is costly, those schools 
which do not offer it may be in lower socioeco- 
nomic communities. Hence socioeconomic related 
variables might well differentiate between those 
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schools which offer driver training and those 
which do not offer it. Similarly, socioeconomic 
related variables would differentiate between 
those students who take driver training and those 
who do not take driver training because it is not 
offered in their schools. Since socioeconomic 
variables are related to automobile accidents, a 
further study of students unable to take and 
schools not offering driver training, could lead 
to an improved understanding of the relationship 
between driver training and automobile accidents. 


Method 


Project TALENT is a research project with 
major support from the U. S. Office of Education 
which collected many types of data from about 
400,000 students. School and community data 
were also obtained on a 5 percent sample of all the 
U. S. high schools. The initial results are reported 
in The American High School Student (5) and 
Studies of the American High School (6). The 
data are available in a data bank. 

From the Project TALENT data bank certain 
characteristics of a sample of 798 students were 
selected for study. Seventy variables were chosen 
in addition to the criterion variable of having 
taken driver training or not being able to take 
it because it was not offered. The seventy variables 
were the same as used in Asher (1). Part of 
question 296 was used as the criterion for group- 
ings. It read, “Did you take driver training at 
school?” The alternatives were A, “Yes” and B, 
“No, this course is not available.” (Asher (1) 
has analyzed data for students who answered 
alternative C, “No, although this course is avail- 
able.” Alternative D, “No, but I expect to take 
the course in a later grade,” has no meaning for 
this sample of seniors since there was no way 
that they could expect to take the course in a 
later grade.) 

From the Project TALENT data bank certain 
characteristics of the sample of schools were 
also selected for study. Forty-seven items from 
the General School Characteristics questionnaire 
(7) were chosen in addition to the criterion 
variable for the sample of 861 high schools: 
offering driver education or not offering driver 
education. The forty-seven items were selected 
for their possible relevancy to socioeconomic 
studies of the community. Such general items as 
class size; absenteeism; number and educational 
level of teaching staff; number of students per 
grade; percent male and female per grade; school 
expenditures; racial percentages ; delinquency and 
dropout percentages; characteristics of commu- 
nity housing, property evaluation, and per pupil 
expenditures; and the availability of an auto- 
mobile mechanic course were included. 

Specifically they were the following variables as 
detailed in the GSC questionnaire (7) : test item 6, 


number of school days; 9 and 10, class size in sci- 
ence and non-science courses; 13, special classes; 
16, advanced placement opportunities; 29, per- 
cent daily absenteeism; 32, 33, and 34, library 
facilities and physical plant characteristics; 36, 
school type (public versus non-public) ; 43, 47, 48, 
and 51, number of teachers and their qualifica- 
tions; 56 and 58, salary and experience of teach- 
ers; 59 and 60, sex and transient percentages; 
62 through 67, school programs percentages; 69 
through 74, delinquency dropout an: advanced 
training percentages; 82, percentage on half-day 
session; 84, percent of PTA mem ership; 86 
through 92, characteristics of commurity housing, 
property evaluation, and per pupil expenditures; 
93 and 94, familial language and school support; 
95 through 98, nationality percentages ; 100, com- 
munity facilities; and the availability of the auto- 
mobile mechanics course as cited under the cat- 
egory, Trade and Industrial Education-Voca- 
tional. The criterion variable of availability of 
driver education, listed under the category Health, 
Safety, and Physical Education, was also selected. 

The questionnaire, which contains 108-item 
variables and approximately 375 course listings, 
was filled out by the principal (or, if not avail- 
able, the assistant principal or dean) of the school. 

Analysis of the data involved using the missing 
data BIMED program (03D) (3) for generating 
point-biserial, phi, and other product-moment 
correlation coefficients to determine which vari- 
ables will differentiate between driver training 
and no driver training groups. 

These correlations or their functions can be 
tested for a significant difference from zero. For 
the school data a phi must reach .067 (n = 861) 
to be significant at the .05 level, a xX of 3.865. 
A phi of .088 (n = 861) to be significant at the 
01 level, a x2 of 6.668. For the point-biserial 
correlations, rhos, and standard correlations 
Guilford’s Table D (9) was used and significance 
is obtained when the coefficients reach a value of 
067 at the .05 level (n = 861) or .088 at the .01 
level (n = 861). (The values were obtained from 
a linear interpolation of the coefficients presente 
for n = 500 and n = 1000.) For the student data 
a phi must reach .098 (n = 400) to be significant 
at the .05 level or .128 (n = 400) at the .01 level. 
Guilford’s Table D (9) was again used for point- 
biserials, rhos, and standard correlations, a? 
significance is obtained when the coefficients 
reach a value of .098 at the .05 level (n= 40 
or 128 at the .01 level (n=400). (For the 
variable “knowledge of mechanics,” significance 
was declared at the .05 level when the coefficien 
reached a value of .092 (n = 451).) 


Results 


Students. From the 1960 sample of 798 U. z 
high school seniors, 303 took driver training 2 i 
151 could not take driver training because 
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was not available. (The remaining 344 seniors are 
those who answered alternatives “C” or “D” of 
SIB variable 296.) 

For the sample of students, of the correlations 
between the seventy variables and taking driver 
training, eighteen were significant at the .05 level 
or beyond. Specifically, twelve were significant at 
the .01 level and six were significant at the .05 
level. (The expected number of significant rela- 
tionships by chance alone would be 3.5 if all of 
the seventy variables were independent of each 
other.) 

The variables that are significant at the .01 
level are knowledge of music, social studies, 
physical sciences, biological sciences, scientific 
attitude, and electricity and electronics ; mechani- 
cal reasoning, preference as a speed test of choice, 
interest in computation, IQ composite, socio- 
economic index, and the turning in of sloppy 
assignments. 

The variables that are significant at the .05 
level are knowledge of literature, mathematics, 


Table 1—Correlation of Selected TALENT Student Vari- 
ables with SIB Variable 296 


a 


Project TALENT Variable Correlation Coefficient 


Showledge of: 

literature -0.109 * 

Music -0.207 #* 

Social Studies -0.149 ** 

Mathematics -0.108 * 

Physical Sciences -0.146 ** 

Biological Sciences -0.134 #* 

Scientific Attitude -0.139 ** 

Electricity and Electronics -0.103 ** 

Sports -0.122 * 

Mechanics -0.093 * 
Mechanical Reasoning -0.155 ** 
Preferences: 

Speed of Choice 0.150 ** 
Interests: 

Computation 0.136 ** 
IQ. Composite -0.145 ** 
Socio-economic Index -0.160 ** 
Social Activities: 

Dates per Weel 0.121 * 
Study Habits: 

Sloppy Assignments -0.130 ** 
Self-report: 

Mathematics Grades -0.109 * 


*p ¢.05 *p < .OL 


SIB Variable 206 had the following numeric code: 


Took Driver Training 

Did Not Take Driver Training 
With those y (Not offered in their school) =2 
the ee Ning Driver Training having been assigned 
between this aco lode value, a negative correlation 
Teceived lowe variable and another indicates that non-takers 
the correiaren, Scores on the other variables.. The signs of 
System, ‘on are in a sense an artifact of the coding 
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sports, and mechanics; number of dates per week, 
the student’s self-report of mathematics grades. 
The eighteen significant correlation coefficients 
are presented in Table 1. 

Schools. Of the 861 schools, 508 offered a 
driver training course, 59 percent. Of the ninety- 
seven relationships of prime interest in this study, 
forty-one were significant at the .01 level and 
seven were significant at the .05 level. (The 
expected number of significant relationships by 
chance alone would be 4.85 at the .05 level or .97 
at the .01 level if all of the ninety-seven variables 
were independent of each other.) 

The variables that are significant at the .01 
level are number offering special class for speech 
difficulty, number of books in the library, type of 
school, number of full-time teachers, number of 
full-time teachers who left in past year, number 
of full-time teachers with a bachelors degree, 
percent full-time certified teachers, teacher’s start- 
ing salary (BS, male), numbers of tenth-, elev- 
enth-, and twelfth-grade male students, total 
number of males, numbers of tenth-, eleventh-, 
and twelfth-grade female students, total number 
of females, numbers of tenth-, eleventh-, and 
twelfth-grade males and females, total number 
of males and females in all grades, offering 
commercial or distributive diplomas, industrial, 
trade or vocational diplomas, and agricultural 
diplomas, number of tenth-grade male dropouts, 
number of tenth-grade female dropouts, number 
of twelfth-grade male dropouts, number of 
twelfth-grade female dropouts, percent on half- 
day sessions, type of residence in school area, 
percentage school support from local sources, 
percentage of American Indians, percentage of 
Negro pupils, community facilities available 
including public library, 4-H club, Boy Scouts, 
ete., Girl Scouts, etc., Future Nurses Club, Future 
Farmers of America, Future Teachers of America, 
and availability of an auto mechanics course. 

The variables that are significant at the .05 
level are offering special class for low IQ or 
mentally retarded, offering special class for 
mathematics difficulty, concerts, average age of 
pupils homes, community facilities available 
including community theater and public swim- 
ming facility, and region of U.S. in which school 
is located. The forty-eight significant correlation 
coefficients are presented in Table 2. 


Discussion 


The organization and patterning of the signifi- 
cant relationships fit into a general theory and 
yelate to the prior research in such a way that. 
these relationships appear to form meaningful 
results. 

Interpretation of the results indicates that the 
variables which differentiated between schools 
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schools which offer driver training and those 
which do not offer it. Similarly, socioeconomic 
related variables would differentiate between 
those students who take driver training and those 
who do not take driver training because it is not 
offered in their schools. Since socioeconomic 
variables are related to automobile accidents, a 
further study of students unable to take and 
schools not offering driver training, could lead 
to an improved understanding of the relationship 
between driver training and automobile accidents. 


Method 


Project TALENT is a research project with 
major support from the U. S. Office of Education 
which collected many types of data from about 
400,000 students. School and community data 
were also obtained on a 5 percent sample of all the 
U. S. high schools. The initial results are reported 
in The American High School Student (5) and 
Studies of the American High School (6). The 
data are available in a data bank. 

From the Project TALENT data bank certain 
characteristics of a sample of 798 students were 
selected for study. Seventy variables were chosen 
in addition to the criterion variable of having 
taken driver training or not being able to take 
it because it was not offered. The seventy variables 
were the same as used in Asher (1). Part of 
question 296 was used as the criterion for group- 
ings. It read, “Did you take driver training at 
school?” The alternatives were A, “Yes” and B, 
“No, this course is not available.” (Asher (1) 
has analyzed data for students who answered 
alternative C, “No, although this course is avail- 
able.” Alternative D, “No, but I expect to take 
the course in a later grade,” has no meaning for 
this sample of seniors since there was no way 
that they could expect to take the course in a 
later grade.) 

From the Project TALENT data bank certain 
characteristics of the sample of schools were 
also selected for study. Forty-seven items from 
the General School Characteristics questionnaire 
(7) were chosen in addition to the criterion 
variable for the sample of 861 high schools: 
offering driver education or not offering driver 
education. The forty-seven items were selected 
for their possible relevancy to socioeconomic 
studies of the community. Such general items as 
class size; absenteeism; number and educational 
level of teaching staff; number of students per 
grade; percent male and female per grade ; School 
expenditures ; racial percentages; delinquency and 
dropout percentages; characteristics of commu- 
nity housing, property evaluation, and per pupil 
expenditures ; and the availability of an auto- 
mobile mechanic course were included. 


Specifically they were the following variables as 
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number of school days; 9 and 10, class size in sei- 
ence and non-science courses; 13, special classes; 
16, advanced placement opportunities; 29, per- 
cent daily absenteeism; 32, 33, and 34, library 
facilities and physical plant characteristics; 36, 
school type (public versus non-public) ; 43, 47, 48, 
and 51, number of teachers and their qualifica- 
tions; 56 and 58, salary and experience of teach- 
ers; 59 and 60, sex and transient percentages; 
62 through 67, school programs percentages; 69 
through 74, delinquency dropout and advanced 
training percentages; 82, percentage on half-day 
session; 84, percent of PTA membership; 86 
through 92, characteristics of community housing, 
property evaluation, and per pupil expenditures; 
93 and 94, familial language and school support; 
95 through 98, nationality percentages; 100, com- 
munity facilities; and the availability of the auto- 
mobile mechanics course as cited under the cat- 
egory, Trade and Industrial Education-Voca- 
tional. The criterion variable of availability of 
driver education, listed under the category Health, 
Safety, and Physical Education, was also selected. 

The questionnaire, which contains 108-item 
variables and approximately 375 course listings, 
was filled out by the principal (or, if not avail- 
able, the assistant principal or dean) of the school. 

Analysis of the data involved using the missing 
data BIMED program (03D) (3) for generating 
point-biserial, phi, and other product-moment 
correlation coefficients to determine which vari- 
ables will differentiate between driver training 
and no driver training groups. 

These correlations or their functions can be 
tested for a significant difference from zero. For 
the school data a phi must reach .067 (n = 861) 
to be significant at the .05 level, a x? of 3.865. 
A phi of .088 (n = 861) to be significant at the 
.01 level, a x? of 6.668. For the point-biserial 
correlations, rhos, and standard correlations 
Guilford’s Table D (9) was used and significance 
is obtained when the coefficients reach a value of 
-067 at the .05 level (n = 861) or .088 at the 01 
level (n = 861). (The values were obtained from 
a linear interpolation of the coefficients presente 
for n = 500 and n = 1000.) For the student data 
a phi must reach .098 (n = 400) to be significant 
at the .05 level or .128 (n = 400) at the .01 level. 
Guilford’s Table D (9) was again used for point- 
biserials, rhos, and standard correlations, a” 
significance is obtained when the coefficients 
reach a value of .098 at the .05 level (n = 400) 
or .128 at the .01 level (n=400). (For the 
variable “knowledge of mechanics,” significance 
was declared at the .05 level when the coefficient 
reached a value of .092 (n = 451).) 


Results 


„Students. From the 1960 sample of 798 U. a 
high school seniors. 303 took driver training 2" 
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was not available. (The remaining 344 seniors are 
those who answered alternatives “C” or “D” of 
SIB variable 296.) 

For the sample of students, of the correlations 
between the seventy variables and taking driver 
training, eighteen were significant at the .05 level 
or beyond. Specifically, twelve were significant at 
the .01 level and six were significant at the .05 
level. (The expected number of significant rela- 
tionships by chance alone would be 3.5 if all of 
the seventy variables were independent of each 
other.) 

The variables that are significant at the .01 
level are knowledge of music, social studies, 
physical sciences, biological sciences, scientific 
attitude, and electricity and electronics; mechani- 
cal reasoning, preference as a speed test of choice, 
interest in computation, IQ composite, socio- 
economic index, and the turning in of sloppy 
assignments. 

The variables that are significant at the 05 
level are knowledge of literature, mathematics, 


Table 1.—Correlation of Selected TALENT Student Vari- 
ables with SIB Variable 296 


—— 


Project TALENT Variable Correlation Coefficient 


Knowledge of: 

Literature -0.109 * 

Misic -0.207 ** 

Social Studies -0.149 ** 

Mathematics -0.108 * 

Physical Sciences -0.146 ** 

Biological Sciences -0.134 ** 

Scientific Attitude -0.139 #* 

Electricity and Electronics -0.103 ** 

Sports -0.122 © 

Mechanics -0.093 * 
Mechanical Reasoning -0.155 ** 
Preferences: 

Speed of Choice 0.150 ** 
Interests: 

Computation 0.136 ** 
IQ. Composite -0.145 ** 
Socio-economic Index -0.160 ** 
Social Activities: 

Dates per Week 0.121 * 
Study Habits: 

Sloppy Assignments -0.130 ** 
Self-report: 

Mathematics Grades -0.109 * 


*p <.05 *%p < .0L 


Nom; y 
t SIB Variable 296 had the following numeric code: 


Took Driver Training 
m Eo Take Driver Training ) 
ith tho; ot offered in their school 
the higher See ne Driver Training having been assigned 
between this ic code value, a negative correlation 
Teceivea jap Table and another indicates that non-takers 
te. -ved lower scores on the other variables.. The signs of 
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sports, and mechanics; number of dates per week, 
the student’s self-report of mathematics grades. 
The eighteen significant correlation coefficients 
are presented in Table 1. 

Schools. Of the 861 schools, 508 offered a 
driver training course, 59 percent. Of the ninety- 
seven relationships of prime interest in this study, 
forty-one were significant at the .01 level and 
seven were significant at the .05 level. (The 
expected number of significant relationships by 
chance alone would be 4.85 at the .05 level or .97 
at the .01 level if all of the ninety-seven variables 
were independent of each other.) 

The variables that are significant at the .01 
level are number offering special class for speech 
difficulty, number of books in the library, type of 
school, number of full-time teachers, number of 
full-time teachers who left in past year, number 
of full-time teachers with a bachelors degree, 
percent full-time certified teachers, teacher’s start- 
ing salary (BS, male), numbers of tenth-, elev- 
enth-, and twelfth-grade male students, total 
number of males, numbers of tenth-, eleventh-, 
and twelfth-grade female students, total number 
of females, numbers of tenth-, eleventh-, and 
twelfth-grade males and females, total number 
of males and females in all grades, offering 
commercial or distributive diplomas, industrial, 
trade or vocational diplomas, and agricultural 
diplomas, number of tenth-grade male dropouts, 
number of tenth-grade female dropouts, number 
of twelfth-grade male dropouts, number of 
twelfth-grade female dropouts, percent on half- 
day sessions, type of residence in school area, 
percentage school support from local sources, 
percentage of American Indians, percentage of 
Negro pupils, community facilities available 
including public library, 4-H club, Boy Scouts, 
etc., Girl Scouts, etc., Future Nurses Club, Future 
Farmers of America, Future Teachers of America, 
and availability of an auto mechanics course. 

The variables that are significant at the .05 
level are offering special class for low IQ or 
mentally yetarded, offering special class for 
mathematics difficulty, concerts, average age of 
pupils homes, community facilities available 
including community theater and public swim- 
ming facility, and region of U.S. in which school 
is located. The forty-eight significant correlation 
coefficients are presented in Table 2. 


Discussion 


The organization and patterning of the signifi- 
cant relationships fit into a general theory and 
relate to the prior research in such a way that 
these relationships appear to form meaningful 
results. 


Interpretation of the results indicates that the 
EEUNA m a A ety a Bana OHOOLS: 
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Table 2.—Correlation of Selected TALENT Variables with 
the GSC variable Driver Education 


lati 
Project TALENT Variable: Goaitintant. 
Speech difficulty ~.091 ** 
Number of books in Library -.136 ** 


Type of school +.215 ** 
Number of full time teachers 
Number of full time teachers left last year -.122 ++ 


Number of full time teachers with B.S. ~.219 ** 
Number of full time certified teachers ~.138 ** 
Teachers starting salary, B.S., male ~.236 ** 
Amount of full time experience =.090 ** 
Number of 10th, Male -.221 ** 
Number of llth, Male -.201 ** 
Number of 12th, Male -.210 ** 
Total number, Male =.179 ** 
Number of 10th, Female =.213 ** 
Number of 11th, Female -.21h * 
Number of 12th, Female ~.206 ** 
Total number, Female ~.180 ** 
Number of 10th, Male and Female -242 #* 
Number of llth, Male and Female =.226 ** 
Number of 12th, Male and Female -.224 #* 


Total number, Male and Female (all grades) =1193 ** 


Commercial or distributive -.215 ** 
Industrial, trade, or vocational =.200 ** 
Agriculture -.090 ** 
Percent 10th dropout, Male =.205 ** 
Percent 10th dropout, Female -.246 ** 
Percent 12th dropout, Male -.132 ** 
Percent 12th dropout, Female =.1h9 ** 
Percent on half-day session ~.095 ** 
‘Type of residence in school area +,21 4 
Percent of school support: local sources ~ 207 ** 
Percent American Indian =.094 ** 
Percent Negro pupils +102 a 
Public Library (facilities) -.115 ** 
Auto mechanics =.116 ** 
4-H Club =1185 ** 
Boy Scouts (etc.) ~.212 ** 
Girl Scouts (etc.) -.22) ** 
Future Nurses Club 162 ** 
SYA -.156 ** 
a -.128 ** 
Region +.077 * 
Low I.Q. or Mentally retarded 1080 * 
Math difficulty -081 * 
Average age of pupils house +.070 * 
Concerts (facilities) -.085 * 
Community theater -071 * 
Public swimming SB * 


Note: GSC Variable “Driver Education” had the follow- 
ing numeric Code: Offered Driver Education = 1; Did 
not Offer Driver Education = 2. With those Not Offering 
Driver Education having been assigned the higher nu- 
meric code value, a negative correlation between this 
variable and another indicates that non-offerers received 
lower scores on the other variables. The signs of the cor- 


relations are in a sense an artifact i 
<p off ty ie of the coding system. 


which offer driver training and schools which do 
not offer driver training cluster around socio- 
economic status, a variable which is known to 
be related to automobile accidents. It is clear that 
socioeconomically related variables differentiate 
between the two groups of schools. 


Interpretation of the results for the student 
data indicates that the variables which differ. 


entiate between students taking driver training 
and students who have no opportunity to take it 
because it is not offered in their school, cluster 
around academic knowledge, intelligence, socio- 
economic status, and socioeconomic related vari- 
ables, Since these are socioeconomically related 
variables, and thus related to automobile acci- 
dents, it becomes clearer why there is an observed 
relationship between having had driver education 
and fewer automobile accidents. 


But it is also observed that this is not neces- 
sarily a cause and effect relationship. The work 
of McGuire and Kersh (10) further substantiates 
this argument. 


Summary and Conclusion 


McGuire and Kersh (10) indicate that vari- 
ables other than the variable of having taken 
driver training or not taken driver training to be 
related to the ultimate criterion variable of high- 
way accident frequency, accident severity, or 
violation frequency. Asher (1) found variables 
which differentiate between students taking driver 
training or not taking driver training though 
available. This research investigation of a ran- 
dom sample of 798 U. S. high school seniors indi- 
cated that differences exist between those stu- 
dents taking driver training and those not taking 
driver training because it was not offered at their 
schools, Interpretation of the data showed that the 
major factors differentiating these two groups 
were academic knowledge, intelligence, and socio- 
economic status. 


Investigation of a random sample of 861 United 
States high schools indicated that differences also 
exist between those schools offering driver tram- 
ing and those not offering driver training. Inter- 
pretation of the data showed that the major fac- 
tors differentiating these two groups were socio- 
economically related variables. Since it is known 
that socioeconomic status is related to automobile 
accidents, then it becomes apparent that part 0 
the explanation of lower insurance rates an 
fewer automobile accidents among populations 
of persons who have had driver training can 
explained in part by the fact that the schools 
and communities from which these persons came 
were different in socioeconomic status than fro m 
schools and communities where driver training 
was not offered. Hence it seems reasonable to 
infer that students who come from these schools 
probably would have had fewer automobile acti- 
dents even if they had not had driver training. 


This research again does not test the more 
specific hypothesis that driver training makes 1° 
difference in the number of automobile accidents: 
(Research (2) on this hypothesis is in progress, 
What this research does do is to demonstrate 
further that variables other than taking drive" 
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driver training or not offering it differentiates 


l training or not taking driver training and offering 
between these groups. The results of this research 
extend the research of Conger, and others (4), 


and McGuire and Kersh (10) to a national sample. 


FOOTNOTE 


1. Part of this paper is based on a master’s thesis 
submitted by the senior author to the Graduate School, 
Purdue University (11). The work reported herein 
was performed pursuant to a grant from the U. S. 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, 
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Independence (Ai). 

The hypothesis of the current investigation was that the 
Ai scale would be significantly superior to the Ac scale 
as a predictor of nonacademic accomplishment in college. 


Method 


The personnel of the Student Affairs Research Office at 
le State University constructed a questionnaire for 
pee extracurricular achievement in twelve areas: 
Pre-professional, dramatics, literature, personal philoso- 


Phy, science, social, athletic, political, general scholarship, 


Achievement via Conformance (Ac) vs. Achievement via 
music, art, an 


120 “tp d leadership. The questionnaire consisted of 
Mee? items—ten items for each area; each item 
ciple ed an extracurricular achievement which, in prin- 
Were pou be checked against public record. The items 
scrim ened to maximize content validity and permit 
i ation between varying degrees of accomplishment 
resulting a ective areas. The internal reliabilities of the 
Brice Scales were assessed (on a preliminary 
icha: da college freshmen, N = 107) via the Kuder- 

tdson formula 20, Reliability coefficients ranged from 


6 5 
for n ‘77 (median = .56), which was deemed satisfactory 
i ese 10-item scales. 
leag the spring quarter of 1969, questionnaires were 


mail 
led to three hundred Iowa State University freshmen, 


Wh 
A oo een randomly selected from a personal record file 
Plete CPL fy students. The students were also asked to com- 
Students aes accompanying the questionnaires. The 164 
and CPT mabe o mPleted and returned the questionnaire 
Ysis, to aterials were shown, through a chi-square anal- 
University representative of the population of Iowa State 
Meludeq i reshmen with respect to sex (final sample 
0 males and forty-four females), curriculum, 


nd 
Srade-point average. 
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Pearson product-moment correlations of Ac and Ai with 
the twelve scales of nonacademic achievement were com- 
puted and subjected to two-tailed tests of significance at 
the .01 level of confidence. 


Results 


The hypothesis of this investigation was not upheld, 
since the Ai scale was not significantly related to any 
scale of nonacademie achievement (r = —.11 to .17, p > 
.01). The Ac scale had significant positive correlations 
with general scholarship achievement (r = .24, p < .01) 
and leadership achievement (r = .28, p < .01), and a 
significant negative correlation with art achievement (r = 
—.22, p < .01). 

At least two alternative conclusions were proposed on 
the basis of these results: Either the Ai scale does not 
sufficiently tap the motivational factors underlying extra- 
curricular achievement or nonacademie achievement is 
not as “unstructured” as one would suppose.— James D. 
Evans; Iowa State University. 


FOOTNOTE 
1. Now at Geneva College. 
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FIELD NEWS 


THE NEBRASKA CONFEDERATION in Early Childhood 
Education (EPDA-TTT) brings together a variety of 
pre- and post-doctoral scholars and staff in programs 
scattered across the country and concerned with the 
variety of ethnic conclaves, socioeconomic groups, and 
educational programs. The purpose of the various pro- 
grams in the Confederation are: (1) to discover ways 
of meeting the educational needs of children 3 to 8, 
particularly those “locked out” by one kind of depriva- 
tion or another; (2) to meet their needs while respect- 
ing the communities and culture that also educate them; 
and (3) to create, in institutions of higher learning, 
Early Childhood teacher-training programs staffed by 
competent, knowledgeable persons. Eligible participants 
include: college teachers whose work includes training 
of Early Childhood teachers; pre-doctoral candidates in 
a variety of fields; those in leadership positions at local 
and state levels. 

For further information write to Larry Freeman, 346 
Andrews Hall, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 68508. 

s: > $ * & € 

AN INFORMATION OFFICE established to compile and 
disseminate news originating from the National Net- 
work of Educational Laboratories and Research and De- 
velopment Centers was opened October 1 in Denver, 
Colorado. The information office will serve as a base 
from which information about the activities under way 
within each center and laboratory can be accumulated 
and then channeled to key educational audiences. In 
addition, it will facilitate the flow of information of 
the activities within the centers and laboratories among 
their researchers and staff members. A newsletter will 
be developed to aid this effort. 

E. Joseph Schneider, a staff member at the Center 
for the Advanced Study of Educational Administration 
at the University of Oregon, Eugene, will be director 
of the information office. The information office will be 
funded by participating members of the national net- 
work of laboratories and centers. Included in the latter 
group are a vocational and technical educational research 
center and a center for occupational education. 

The eight university-based Research and Development 
Centers are working to develop prototypes for facilitat- 
ing learning or for improving institutional functioning. 
The fifteen laboratories, less research-oriented and more 
concerned about development, take the prototypes pro- 
duced by the centers and other agencies and then de- 
velop working models for actual use within the nation’s 
schools. 

Last year a major portion of all laboratory expendi- 
tures went for development of comprehensive instruc- 
tional systems for elementary education. The develop- 
ment of instructional components also received a large 
share of the laboratory’s budget. Altogether, over half 
of their funds went to the development of instructional 
and learning systems. 

The federally funded centers are located at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon; University of California, Berkeley; 
University of California, Los Angeles; Stanford Uni- 
versity, Palo Alto, California; University of Texas, Aus- 
tin; University of Wisconsin, Madison; The Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Maryland; the University 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The laboratories, partially supported by federal funds 
are located in Portland, Oregon; Berkeley, California; 
Los Angeles, California; Albuquerque, New Mexico; 
Austin, Texas; Atlanta, Georgia; Durham, North Caro- 
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lina; Charleston, West Virginia; Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Newton, Massachusetts; New York City; Syra- 
cuse, New York; St. Louis, Missouri; Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; and Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The vocational and technical center is at Ohio State 
University, and the center for occupational education 
is at North Carolina State University. 

* * * * * * 

TWENTY-THREE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, three state de- 
partments in public instruction, and the Regional Edu- 
cational Laboratory for the Carolinas and Virginia 
(RELCV) have formed a 3-state consortium to develop 
individualized curriculums for the public schools. The 
new organization, called the Consortium for Individual- 
ized Instructional Systems, will develop and produce 
curriculum materials for elementary and secondary 
schools, 

The cooperating schools and State Departments of 
Public Instruction in North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia, will identify areas where individualized 
curriculum materials are needed. RELCV will develop 
and produce the materials in cooperation with the other 
Consortium members and will train teachers to use the 
new materials. Cooperating schools will also serve as 
test sites for the materials. 

As its initial project, the 8-state group has contracted 
with RELCV to develop a mathematics curriculum, 
IMS-II, for grades 7 through 9. IMS-II will be an ex- 
tension of the laboratory’s low-cost Individualized Math- 
ematics System (IMS) now being used by more than 
8,000 pupils in grades 1 through 6 at schools in the 
Carolinas and Virginia. 

RELCY, in cooperation with the schools and state 
departments, will develop and produce part of the IMS- 
II during the 1970-71 year. Seventh graders in the: co- 
operating schools will pilot-test part of the Virginia 
high school version during the 1971-72 year. Follow- 
ing the testing and revision, IMS-II will be made avail- 
able to other schools in the Carolinas and Virginia at 
cost. 

The consortium will be exploring the possibilities of 
projects in the physical sciences, social sciences, aM 
language arts. Dr. Robert Parlier, Superintendent © 
Schools in Lexington, Virginia, is chairman of the Con- 
sortium’s Executive Committee. 

* * * kK HK K 

THE MAJORITY OF JUNIOR and senior high school 
students perceive their schools as being basically u0- 
democratic. They report that they do not particip pe 
in making decisions which vitally affect them as indi- 
viduals and citizens and that they are victims of arbi- 
trary behavior of teachers and principals. The VAs 
majority of students see no alternative course of action 
in a conflict in which they find themselves when they 
complain about how they are treated or when they tY 
to do something new and different. They see bee 
conflict resolved by the unilateral action of the teache™ 
and administrators, and they report that such actio 
intensifies rather than reduces tension in the schoo- 

These are some of the principal findings of a repor 
“Civic Education for the 70’s: An Alternative to ae 
pression and Revolution,” just released by the Cen 
for Research and Education in American Liberties ñ 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The re 
investigators are Allen F. Westin, Professor of Pur” 
Law and Government at Columbia and Center Directori 

John P. DeCecco, Professor of Psychology in Education 
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San Francisco State College; and Dr. Arlene Richards, 
Associate Research Director. The study, funded by the 
U. S. Office of Education, aimed at formulating objec- 
tives for the reform of civic education in American 
schools, The investigators selected a sample of almost 
seven-thousand high school students in the greater New 
fork City and Philadelphia areas. The sample included 
suburban and urban schools, and junior and senior high 
schools. In the case of one high school, all the students 
in attendance on the day the data were collected were 
interviewed. In another case, the interviewer entered a 
high school on a day when many students struck so that 
those students interviewed were a true “silent major- 
ity” who remained in classes, It is believed by the in- 
vestigators that this is the first study of the “silent 
majority,” of what current American junior and senior 
high school students think about the school as a socio- 
political institution. While other studies have looked 
at those students who led or participated in protest 
activities, this study looked at the school population 
both when the schools were quiet and when they were 
in turmoil. 

The content analysis of the student responses yielded 
six major categories and issues: (1) courses and cur- 
riculum; (2) political issues outside the school; (3) in- 
fractions of legal codes outside the school; (4) school 
organization and governance; (5) peer conflicts outside 
the schools; (6) individual rights largely involving 
school authorities. 

Issues of school governance and individual rights 
accounted for over 50 percent of the issues. The per- 
centages of the other four categories were relatively 
small; for courses and curriculum about 13 percent; for 
political issues about 6 percent; for illegal acts about 
10 percent, and for peer and adult conflicts outside the 
school about 10 percent. These findings, then, conflict 
Seriously with the impression left by newspaper and 
television reports of student unrest in the high schools 
over racial and national political issues. Although high 
school students show more concern oyer political issues 
than junior high students, and suburban students more 
than urban students, the major source of student unrest 
in high schools stems from the students’ lack of choice 
m most aspects of their daily school life and the daily 
obstacles they meet in the full exercise of their rights 
as citizens, 

The remainder of the findings on how students per- 
ceive conflict and conflict resolution in the school con- 
tains major implications for school administrators. Stu- 
dents report that 68 percent of their conflicts are with 
Persons in authority, only 20 percent with peers. About 
46 percent perceive the conflict to be with a particular 
Person, while 24 percent perceive the conflict with the 
School as an institution. Eighty percent are unwilling 
th unable to describe alternative choices for resolving 

© conflicts they face. Of those few students who per- 
celve and describe choices, most base their choices on 
conviction as opposed to pure expediency. 
ae Picture for conflict resolution is equally disap- 

nting, Students see conflict termination (not resolved) 
A authority figures about 55 percent of the time; by 

Botiation between students and authority figures about 

Percent of the time. Many conflicts, of course, are 
esolved and unending. 

Pa percent of the incidents reported the use 
thes ree; force among peers about 6 percent; by author- 
eyes students about 11 percent, and by students 
of St authorities about 4 percent. According to one 
è viet Stigators, “The students see themselves to 
han hee of institutional violence many more times 
ene TN see themselves as instigators.” Sixty-one per- 
er e the outcomings of the conflicts as bad, only 
cent as good. With regard to tension level, 91 


Percent see th A A 
See it ea tension level as not lowered, 9 percent 
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THE ESSO EDUCATION FOUNDATION has announced 
grants totaling $120,000 for three projects intended to 
improve higher education. Recipients are the American 
Association of Colleges, the Woodrow Wilson National 
Fellowship Foundation, and Stanford University. 

The American Association of Colleges will use its 
grant to synthesize and analyze raw data available on 
Catholic higher education, The processed information 
will form the basis for the country’s first data bank on 
Catholic higher education. 

The grant to the Woodrow Wilson National Fellow- 
ship Foundation will go toward the operation of the 
Woodrow Wilson Administrative Internship Program. 
Initiated in 1967 with a grant from the ESSO Educa- 
tion Foundation, the Administrative Internship Program 
assists underdeveloped colleges, particularly black col- 
leges in the South, by providing them with graduates 
from the nation’s leading business and public adminis- 
tration schools for short term administrative assign- 
ments. This year, fifteen interns will work at thirteen 
small colleges as fund raisers, planners, and assistants 
to the presidents and business officers. 

The grant to Stanford University will help under- 
write the development of an interdisciplinary, interna- 
tional relations program for undergraduates, Departing 
from the traditional content of international relations 
programs, the new curriculum will be designed to re- 
flect the new forces and factors governing relations 
among nations since World War II. Courses and semi- 
nars in the program will be taught by senior faculty 
from departments throughout the University, and the 
syllabi developed will be widely distributed to other col- 
leges and universities. 

* * * * *& © 

THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY of America has received 
a grant from the Ford Foundation to establish a Center 
for National Policy Review on Race and Urban Issues 
at the University Columbus School of Law. The Center 
will be directed by William L. Taylor, former Staff 
Director of the U. S. Commission on Civil Rights. It 
will provide non-partisan research and analysis to pub- 
lic interest organizations concerned with federal policy 
issues that affect cities and members of minority groups. 
Much of the Center’s work will focus on deficiencies in 
the enforcement and implementation of federal civil 
rights laws and social programs, and upon the develop- 
ment of research for use in litigation. The Center will 
also provide training for law and graduate students for 
Catholic and other universities in ways in which public 
policy is formulated. 

The services of the Center will be available both to 
national organizations in Washington, D. C., and to local 
and community groups throughout the nation, Accord- 
ing to Mr. Taylor, “Many poor people and members of 
minorities have yet to receive tangible benefits from the 
numerous civil rights laws and social programs enacted 
during the 1960’s. While those who are resisting change 
often have ample resources at their disposal, the people 
who are the intended beneficiaries of the law have a 
desperate need for assistance in representation. We hope 
that the Center will meet at least part of that need.” 

Among the principal concerns of the Center are the 
unequal distribution of resources in metropolitan areas 
and the barriers that central city residents encounter 
in their efforts to secure employment, better housing, 
and better publie schools. 


Readers are invited to send items of research 
interest to Dr. Willard E. North, Central 


Missouri State College, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri 64093 
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ARMAND J. GALFO received his AB in Chemistry, EdM in 
Science Education, and EdD in Educational Administration 
from the University of Buffalo. In 1966 he was awarded a 
grant from the U. S. Office of Education for a year of post 
doctoral study and research with the Teaching Research 
Division of Oregon. He has taught in the public schools 
of New York State and Florida and joined the faculty of 
the College of William and Mary in 1958. In 1965-66 Pro- 
fessor Galfo served as Assistant Dean of the School of 
Education. He currently chairs the Division of Measure- 
ment and Research of the School, is the author of numer- 
ous journal articles, and is the co-author of the textbook 
Interpreting Education Research. 


WILLIAM McCOLLY received his PhD from the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. He has been a teacher 
of English at New Trier Township High School and on 
the faculty of Northwestern University and of The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He is currently on the faculty of 
the University of South Carolina and is a Consulting Edi- 
tor of The Journal of Educational Research. 


WILLIAM A. MEHRENS is an Associate Professor, De- 
partment of Counseling, Personnel Services, and Educa- 
tional Psychology, Michigan State University. He received 
the BS and MEd from the University of Nebraska and 
the PhD from the University of Minnesota. He was pre- 
viously a high school counselor, instructor at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and Assistant Director of the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress. BRUCE G. ROGERS 
is an Assistant Professor of Measurement and Statistics 
at the University of Maryland. He earned the BS and 
MA from Arizona State University and the PhD from 
Michigan State. His previous experience includes teach- 
ing secondary school mathematics and consulting on com- 
puter applications in educational research. 


THOMAS NOFFSINGER is the Director of The Lake 
County Regional Program for Handicapped Children. This 
program deals with development of new services for 
handicapped children. He received the BA from Western 
Michigan University, and MA and PhD from George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. VIRGINIA DOBBS is the 
Director of Pupil Personnel Service for the Nashville 
Davidson County Public Schools. She has been the Direc- 
tor of Psychological Services for the Nashville School 
System and received her MA and PhD from George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. 


JOE E. SHIVELY is a graduate student in educational 
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research at Purdue University, specializing in statistics, 
measurement, and research methodology. He has done re- 
search in such areas as instructional behavior patterns, 
learning theory, reliability of tests, international educa- 
tion, and driver training. He was a recipient of a U. S. 
Office of Education fellowship from 1966-67 (undergrad- 
uate) and from 1967-1970 (graduate). He received his 
BS and MS from Purdue. WILLIAM ASHER is Profes- 
sor of Education and Psychology at Purdue University 
and is associated with the Educational Research Center. 
He is a behavioral research methodologist; he was pe 
viously Research Coordinator with the U. S. Office E 
Education, and Professor of Educational Research at Gr 
University of Pittsburgh. He received his BA, MA, an 
PhD in psychology from Purdue and was a post-doctora 
IBM Fellow of the Harvard Computing Center. 


ALAN S. WATERMAN is presently an Assistant Profes- 
sor at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. CAROLINE K. 
WATERMAN is an Assistant Professor at the State un 
versity of New York at Albany. Both received their man 
calaureate degrees from the University of Rochester i 
their doctorates from the State University of New Ke Fi 
at Buffalo. They have been conducting joint eet zi 
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years and student evaluations of college experiences. 
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tistics at the University of North Dakota. He rechta 
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ciate Professor of Behavioral Disabilities at the Toi 
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the Educational Psychological Clinic, University on oi 
braska. He obtained his PhD in educational psycho ul 
and measurement from the University of Nebraska. n ‘i 
GAB is Assistant Professor of Education and Psycho nie 
at Dickinson State College, He received his EdD from 
University of North Dakota in Teacher Education. 


CHARLES H. ZASTROW is completing his doctorate in 
social welfare at The University of Wisconsin and is ing 
search Director for the Dane County Social planha 
Agency. His doctoral areas of specialization include per 
ative research, personality theories, counseling techie T 
and marriage and family systems. He received a B He 
psychology and a MS in social work from Wisconsin. - in 
is the author of “The Theory of Cognitive Dissonance 
The Psychological Record. 
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The Journal of Educational Researcl 


It Says in The JER... 


CURRICULUM THEORY, says Macdonald, is presently in a state which could be called 
“in search of boundaries.” Theorizers are seeking more satisfactory frameworks and their 
efforts are loosely grouped into three orientations: knowledge oriented theory; reality 
oriented theory; and value oriented theory (p. 195). 

IMPLICATIONS FOR counseling and self concept research were discussed by Weigel and 
McKinney in relation to their study of college students. They used The McKinney 
Sentence Completion Blank and a personal biographical questionnaire to attempt to re- 
flect characteristics of students with and without emotional problems (p. 201). 

REDUCED LOAD in college may have a possible positive effect on freshmen who are ad- 
mitted but have qualifications below the minimum established for entrance. Keenen found 
that neither quarter nor cumulative GPA’s were significantly different for students re- 
ceiving special guidance, sectioning, and reduced course loads as compared to students 
who received regular handling (p. 203). 

WHAT COUNSELORS in seventy-four Wisconsin high schools believed public expectaiions 
of their activities to be did not differentiate itself from ideal role, found Dahlem. The 
TERA rere actual, ideal, and expected role concept perceptions of the counselors 

p. k 

THIRD GRADE pupils were trained in homogeneous or heterogeneous groups on a thematic 
concept learning board in Piland and Lemke’s study. Results indicate that ability group- 
ing has no significant effect on concept learning under any of the effects of the variables 
of the experiment, and high ability Ss are better able to attain thematic concepts than 
medium or low ability Ss (p. 209). 

AT THE HIGH IQ levels there will be a wider range of creativity than at the average and 
lower levels, hypothesized Dacey and Madaus. The study consisted of eighth-grade Amer- 
ican students and secondary school Irish students. Results offered only slight support for 
the hypothesis (p. 213). 

METHOD AND PROCEDURE FOR teaching spelling principles were tested by Wiesner. 
Although the results showed no significant differences for method, procedure or interac- 
tion, the discovery method and the teacher-guided group procedure showed some advantage 
on the delayed transfer test (p. 217). 

MANY HIGH ABILITY nonachieving college freshmen might achieve if they were given 
early guidance and allowed the opportunity to change their academic programs, found 
Smith. He studied students at the University of Kentucky to determine the present status 
and significant differences between high ability achieving and nonachieving college fresh- 
men who participated in a 1960-61 study (p. 220). 

HIGH LEVEL mediational aids were found to significantly affect the amount and rate of 
original learning of sixth-grade students. Loadman found that retention data also suggest 
similar inferences, He attempted to determine the effect of different levels of mediational 
aids on a paired-associate task (p. 223). 

N Tr eau GROUPS of children studied by Shaw and Uhl, white low socioeconomic 
hee c Yi nee low SEL, black upper-middle SEL, and white upper-middle SEL, the 
aoe ses Nope related to success in reading in only the latter group. It was found 

at the higher the external score, the lower the reading score (p. 226). 

CAN EXPRESSED motivations for curricular choice discriminate between college seniors 
in business administration and those in teacher education? Cohen found that by program- 
mng ste eee mn a discriminant analysis, followed by a final discrimi- 

, separated i i a $ if 
proaed onana = ay. nto their appropriate occupational groups on the ex 

CREATIVITY IS POSITIVELY related to mental health, hypothesized Garfield and others. 
Their results indicated that improvement in group psychotherapy correlates significantly 
with gains in ratings by therapists on the more dynamic aspects of creativity (p. 235)- 
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Editorial/Abstract 


The State of the Art: 
Curriculum Theory 


Curriculum theory is presently in a state which could be called “in search of 

boundaries.” There is no general agreement about what phenomena should or 

should not be included in theorizing. Further, there is disagreement among 
theorizers about the purpose of theorizing and at least three general groups exist: (1) 
those who see theory as a guide to development; (2) those who see theory as a scientific 
enterprise; and (3) those who see theory as an intellectual task of creating better ways 
to conceptualize. 


What stands for theory in the minds of most practitioners today is a production 
model epitomized by the Tyler rationale. This technical model does not satisfy many 
theorizers since it avoids the essential value questions with which one must begin. Thus, 
theorizers are seeking more satisfactory frameworks and their efforts can be loosely 
grouped into three orientations: knowledge oriented theory; reality oriented theory ; and 
value oriented theory. 


Knowledge oriented work, such as the use of the concept of the structure of the disci- 
plines and modes of inquiry, has been the greatest single development in the past decade. 
Essentially this approach makes epistemological questions the primary value. Much prog- 
ress has been made, but many theorizers feel that epistemology is not a broad enough 


quate conceptualization. 


Value oriented theorizers are essentially curriculum designers. About a half dozen 
designs are common today. They are variously called such names as “subject centered, 
“child centered,” “activity,” “core,” “problems of living,” etc. Examination of designs 
leads many theorizers to the conclusion tha‘ basic theoretical work must be done before 
adequate designs can be created. 


_ Curriculum theorizing is one of the least understood activities in the total profes- 
sion, yet it has a fundamental meaning inasmuch as it can be thought of as the essence 
of educational theory since it is the study of how to have a learning environment. 


Reality oriented theorizers have broadened the base of relevant phenomena and made 
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Curriculum Theory 


JAMES B. MACDONALD 


The University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee 


URRICULUM theory and theo- 

rizing may be characterized as 

being in a rather formative con- 
dition, for essentially there are no generally ac- 
cepted and clear-cut criteria to distinguish cur- 
riculum theory and theorizing from other forms 
of writing in education. The present situation may 
be summarized by saying that curriculum theory 
and theorizing exists because a fair number of 
thoughtful and respected professional persons say 
they do it and that it exists. Still others refer to 
the work of these persons as theorizing and their 
efforts as theories. A reasonably knowledgeable 
look at the curriculum “situation” readily reveals 
some of the problems which create the present 
confusion. 

To begin with, one would suspect that theory 
would be focused upon a clearly identified realm 
of phenomena. Unfortunately, this is not so in 
curriculum for the definitions of curriculum are 
as narrow as “the subject matter to be learned” 
and as broad as “all the experiences students 
have in school.” Thus, writings called curriculum 
theory have varied on one pole from essentially 
epistemological statements to the other pole of 
statements of a “philosophy of living.” 

There is also some disagreement among “theo- 
rizers” about the purpose of theorizing. Among 
those few who give much thought to this problem 
there appear to be three major camps. One group 
(by far the largest) sees theory as a guiding 
framework for applied curriculum development 
and research and as a tool for evaluation of cur- 
riculum development. 

Thus, theory becomes a springboard for pre- 
scribing and guiding practical activity in relation 
to curriculum. Theory in this sense functions 
like a philosophy in that it is not directly thought 
of as open to empirical validation, That this ap- 
proach is not called curriculum philosophy may 

perhaps be so primarily because the persons who 
engage in it are not usually trained philosophers 
regardless of the fact that much of it is a form 
of philosophizing. 


A second “camp” of ofttime younger (and far 
fewer) theorizers is committed to a more con- 
ventional concept of scientific theory. This group 
has attempted to identify and describe the vari- 
ables and their relationships in curriculum. The 
purpose of this theory is primarily conceptual 
in nature, and research would be utilized for em- 
pirical validation of curriculum variables and 
relationships, rather than as a test of the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of a curriculum prescrip- 
tion. 

A third group of individuals look upon the task 
of theorizing as a creative intellectual task which 
they maintain should be neither used as a basis 
for prescription or as an empirically testable 
set of principles and relationships. The purpose 
of these persons is to develop and criticize con- 
ceptual schema in the hope that new ways of 
talking about curriculum, which may in the future 
be far more fruitful than present orientations, 
will be forthcoming. At the present time, they 
would maintain that a much more playful, free 
floating, process is called for by the state of the 
art. : 

A further interesting and sometimes compli- 
cating factor is that individuals who theorize may 
well operate in all three realms upon different 
occasions as specific professional pressures an 
tasks appear. Thus, any piece of curriculum 
theory must be looked at carefully as a specific 
piece of theorizing in order to assess its intent. i 

Huebner (9) offers an analysis of theoretica 
statements which is of considerable interest here 
Curriculum theory he proposes can be categorized 
in terms of the various uses of language by theo 
rists. Thus, he finds that. there are six kinds © 
language used: (1) descriptive, (2) explanatory, 
(3) controlling, (4) legitimizing, (5) prescrip 
tive, and (6) affiliative. $ 

If we accept this analysis it becomes clear we 
“curriculum theory” varies with the intentions 
of theorists, as witnessed by their use of He 
guage, in any particular time and place. T 
may appear to be unusual in relation to the history 
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of scientific theory at first glance, but a little 
reflection shows that there are similar varieties 
of theory in many fields. The problem that variety 
creates for curriculum is perhaps of a different 
order. It would appear that the variety is less 
troublesome than the confusion among theorists 
about the variety and of the intentions of other 
theorists. The result has been something like a 
series of theoretical exchanges which have often 
been at cross purposes, together with an essential 
lack of historical development. Instead, the his- 
torical state of the field looks much more like a 
set of out-of-phase cycles. It is suggested from 
this that curriculum theory is much in need of 
historical study, with the goal of untangling 
what Huebner referred to as the different uses 
of curricular language. 

Kliebard (12) offers an insightful perspective 
on the history of curriculum issues. He high- 
lights the ideas that curriculum has been essen- 
tially plagued by “an ahistorical posture,” an 
“ameliorative orientation,” and a lack of defini- 
tion. He concludes that “our basic framework and 
our intellectual horizons have been severely 
limited.” He further suggests that “the task of 
the future is the development of alternative modes 
of thinking to the dominant ‘production mode? 
of the past 50 years.” 

The production model Kliebard speaks of is 
that associated with Bobbit (1) and others in 
the early part of the 20th century and later with 
the Tyler (19) rationale. In Huebner’s terms this 
is variously a “controlling” and “prescriptive” use 
of language. But even here the elements of con- 
trol and prescription are fundamentally grounded 
in a technological rationale rather than in philo- 
sophical and/or scientific theory. 

This technical model has been developed to its 
greatest sophistication by vocational education 
workers. An excellent recent “state of the art” 
review was edited by Smith and Moss (18) who 
Summarize the process as: (1) specifying the 
role for which training is to be provided, (2) 
identifying the specific tasks that comprise the 
role, (3) selecting the tasks to be taught, (4) 
analyzing each of the tasks, (5) stating per- 
eons objectives, (6) specifying the instruc- 
ae sequence, (7) identifying conditions of 
(Oh ace (8) designing an instructional strategy, 
aoe eveloping instructional events, and (10) 
ced mg student and curriculum evaluative pro- 

ures and devices, 
mail intents and purposes this has been 
most 225 Passed for the prevailing “theory” of 
alteran culum workers (with variations and 

an aa for different areas). Many curriculum 

satisfact, however, have not found this to be a 

aps m ory model for a variety of reasons; per- 

Totacs T fundamentally because the technical 

rary degins with an acceptance of contempo- 

question Al values (thus eliminating the value 
of what to teach). 


The Concerns of Curriculum Theory 


Philosophies of education, according to Fran- 
kema (4) are either analytical or normative. 
That is, they are essentially attempting to de- 
scribe, discriminate, and establish meanings for 
terms, or they are essentially sets of statements 
about what should or should not be included in 
education and what should or should not be done 
during the educational process. 

Curriculum theorists have found such neat 
categories difficult to parallel, since the concerns 
of curriculum at some time must be related to 
what is learned by persons. Thus, curriculum 
always has action implications with a broad di- 
rectional concern for outcomes. Under these cir- 
cumstances, one is always involved in assumptions 
and implicit (if not explicit) statements which 
could be classified at various times and places as 
ontological, axiological, and epistemological. 
Concern for the nature of human “being,” value 
theory, and the nature of knowledge are intri- 
cately interwoven in action contexts. But in many 
ways curriculum theorizing can be conveniently 
categorized as oriented toward statements about 
knowledge, statements about the curriculum re- 
alities, and statements about valued activity. 


Knowledge Oriented Statements 


Undoubtedly, the most prolific group of cur- 
riculum thinkers in the past decade have been 
those persons concerned with knowledge. This 
is a reasonable and important development since 
the curriculum has a substance which is drawn 
from the accumulated cultural development of a 
civilization. It is indeed quite difficult to compre- 
hend the justification of schooling outside this 
context. (Although whether the school is the best 
place to learn about it has been challenged.) 

In some ways, the recent concern for knowledge 
has been a reactive phenomena to critics’ per- 
ceptions of education as life adjustment and 
broad social pressures to keep up with the Rus- 
sians. Whatever the motivational source of the 
energy in the process, a sizable number of aca- 
demically talented persons have entered the cur- 
riculum arena, s 

Bruner (3) sounded the clarion call for the 
movement toward reconceptualizing the subject 
matter of the schools around the structure of 
the disciplines and the modes of disciplined in- 
quiry. This has been picked up by persons from 
many disciplines and has resulted in a veritable 
landslide of curriculum revisions, new programs, 
revised and/or new materials, and in-service pro- 
grams for teachers. è 

Essentially, as Brownell and King (2) so ably 
state, the rationale for the priority of disciplines 
lies in the assertion that man’s essential nature 
is most reasonably fulfilled by his symbolic capaci- 
ties with priority on general ideas and especially 
those most teachable and learnable. Thus, the 
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bolle SS can be most communicated 
to and by others. 
Schwab (17) and Phenix (16) have also been 


has provided a 
ganizational, substantive, and syntactical struc- 
tures of the disciplines. Phenix contributed a con- 
ceptual reorganization of the fields of knowledge 
with the intention of facilitating learning and 
use of knowledge. Vandenberg (20) edited a use- 
ful volume of readings in which he presented 
selected articles by a variety of persons, which 
help put the theory of knowledge into educational 
perspective. 


As far as the new impetus for the disciplines 
and structure have moved us, there are still a 


comfortably with curriculum decisions. 


Reality Oriented Statements 


At the risk of misusing the concept of ontology 
and in a heuristic spirit, there are a number of 
theoretical statements which talk about the “na- 
ture of things” as they are relevant to the con- 
sideration of the curriculum. Principally, these 
attempts focus upon the social, cultural, and 
personal context and fabric which is interwoven 
into a complex mosaic of living and being. The 

thus becomes primarily a focal point 
poe — — fundamental concern about re- 
ppt ae e nee enn manned 
: — (5) Sahat fhe curriculum pic- 
terms oi eras, the progressive era 
and the discipline centered era. He noted that 
major proponents of these eras have been heard 
selectively. Thus, Jerome Bruner as a major figure 
in the recent disciplines era has many secondary 
propositions which are directly correlary with 
concerns of the progressives; and John Dewey 
(as representative of progressives) warned about 
the tendency of some progressives to forget the 
disciplines. This, of course, suggests that political 
forces may be quite important in influencing 
the perceptions of scholarly work in eras of cur- 
riculum theory development. 

Mann (15) made an initial foray ini 
lationship of politics to rA a He 
focused primarily upon student unrest and poli- 
tics in relation to curriculum. As noteworthy as 
his contribution is, much more thought needs to 
be given and analysis needs to be carried on of 
the nature of the influence of changing climates 
of broad social and political circumstances as 
they impinge upon the development of curriculum 


O 


theory and the selectivity of perceptions of cum 
riculum developers when encountering this theory, 

The significance of this concern should be clear, 
The question of whether an adequate curriculum 
theory can be formulated without a sophisticated 
awareness of political phenomena provides a db 
mension to theorizing that has only been noted 
in passing, hinted at, or broadly sketched in the 
past. Some theorists are beginning to wonder if 
these political influences may not be far more 
important than they generally have been thought 
to be. 

Goodlad and Richter (6) have presented the — 
most elaborate contemporary model for currie 
ulum. They identify four levels of decision 
making: social, ideological, institutional, and Ine 
structional. 

This model is predicated upon the process of 
rational decision-making and is an extension of 
the Tyler (19) rationale, However, contrary to 
Tyler they assume that values are beginning 
points not only screens to be introduced after 
analysis of society, learners, and subject matter, 
thus, avoiding one of the major criticisms of the 
work of Tyler (see, for example, 13). 

The intent of this conceptual model is clearly 
to control, explain, and describe. However, limit- 
ing a conceptual model to rational decision-making 
processes may well rule out important descrip 
tive and explanatory phenomena, such as 
discussed by Mann, and thus weaken the long 
range usefulness of the model for more sh 
term needs for control of the curriculum 
processes. 

Macdonald (14) proposed a conceptual model 
which views “actions” as the central unit of cut 
riculum theory (rather than the decisions of 
Tyler-Goodlad variety). The attempt here was to 
explain the activity found in relevant contexts 
of schooling and to describe the various levels 
activity that go on and at least hint at their rê- 
lationships. 

Johnson (10) pointed out some conceptual cons 
fusion in this model between curriculum and cur- 
riculum development. The criticism was well pul 
and his modifications were an important clari 
cation of the intended meaning of the conceptta® 
ization. He went on to spell out the flow of activity 
between curriculum development and instruction 
and to provide a schema for curriculum. d 

Again, however, it is clear that the intentions 
of theorists differ. Johnson clearly is seeking the 
kind of control that Goodlad and Richter are after 
whereas Macdonald’s attempt was not predicated 
upon a control factor in terms of specific oun 

Huebner (8) has been exploring at a diffe 
level. His approach has dealt with language $ 
tems and the ways in which language shapes t 
process of building conceptual models and/0” 
facilitating processes and decisions in curriculu 
Thus, the technical, scientific, political talk 2 
noted in many models; but one may imply f 
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Huebner’s discourse that the ethical and aesthetic 
talk about schooling has been limited, inconsistent, 
and of much lower priority, 

it would appear then, that one central concern 
of theorists is identifying the fundamental unit 
of curriculum with which to build conceptual 
systems. Whether this be rational decisions, action 
processes, language patterns, or any other poten- 
tial unit has not been agreed upon by the 
theorizers. 

Further, it seems clear that the intentions of 
theorizers influence the selection of the unit. In 
Huebner’s (8) terms, it would make sense to 
suggest that the intent to control predisposes 
selection of scientific and technical language and 
the conceptual system which develops reflects 
this initial bias. Thus, the value question has 
not been transcended by the curriculum 
that are presently available. 


Value Oriented Statements 


Curriculum designs are value oriented state- 
ments. The literature is replete with suggested 
designs. Designs, in contrast to epistemological 
theories or reality oriented statements attempt 
to project a theoretically based pattern of ex- 
periences as desirable, 

It should be noted that curriculum designs are 
implicit and sometimes explicit in other kinds of 
models. Yet the intention of designs is clearly to 
prescribe, legitimize, and win advocates rather 
than simply describe, explain, and/or control. 

Over the years we have witnessed a succession 
of designs; from the subject centered, to broad 
fields, to problems of living and the child centered 
approach. Other prominent forms have been called 
the Activity Curriculum, the Core Curriculum, 
and the Emerging Needs Curriculum. Johnson 
(11), in an article on design, mentions that there 
appear to be from three to a half dozen current 
designs. 

Designers, however, have not escaped the prob- 
lem of the conceptual modelers. In fact, Herrick 
(7) suggested that in the end the designers may 
Well be faced with the task of theorizing at the 
same level. There is still the problem of the basic 
unit around which designs are built; and the 
value commitment, perhaps at a different level, 
is central to design. 

ust as rational decisions have been the pre- 
Sean at unit for conceptual models, designs have 

n utilized learning experiences as a basic unit. 
eee frequently proposed have been in- 
t ctional objectives, learning tasks, and func- 
onal social roles and skills. 
of alue priorities have generally been set in one 

i e basic referents of curriculum. Designers 

© generally opted for priority on subject 
As ee social phenomena, or people (learners). 
3 able as this either-or position appears on 
? Sophical level it is extremely difficult to 
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avoid on a practical design level since the nature 
of rational thought is linear and it does make a 
difference which one of the three one begins 
with. This is frequently so because the choice of 
priority often implies a value position about a 
referent that makes the definition of this referent 
different from what its definition would be if it 
came later in the set of priorities. 

The problems of design are, in fact, what 
fostered the current interest in curriculum theory. 
It is reasonable to suggest that as crucial as de- 
signs are in terms of the exigencies of practical 
decision making, the curriculum theorist needs 
to do much more work before many of the design 
problems can be solved, 


Conclusion 


One may conclude that we have only touched 
upon the area of curriculum theory here, certainly 
excluding more than has been included. It is a 
difficult task to formalize such a diverse and wide 
ranging field. Yet it is an exciting venture for 
persons whose dispositions lead them in this di- 
rection. There is an article of faith involved which 
is analogous to Dewey’s comment that educa- 
tional philosophy was the essence of all philosophy 
because it was “the study of how to havea world.” 
Curriculum theory in this light might be said to 
be the essence of educational theory because it is 
the study of how to have a learning environment. 
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THIS BRIEF monograph is a probing critique of 
research in physical education, The position is taken that 
research in this field has had little impact on the conduct 
of programs of physical education and it is not likely to 
generate future changes. Three major shortcomings are 
pointed out: (1) research has become an end in itself 
and not a means to an end; (2) only scattered unrelated 
bits of information are provided by the research, much of 
it being contradictory and seldom dealing with the im- 
portant problems that confront the teacher; and (3) 
the research is almost completely devoid of sound theory, 
thus providing little basis for educational innovations. 

According to the writer, the limited theory found in 
the research literature is of two kinds, one involving 
low order generalizations which are irrelevant to curricu- 
lar and pedagogical matters, and at the other extreme, 
highly complex theories encompassing such generic areas 
as “movement” or “sport.” The former, according to the 
author, would seem to be of little use and the latter 
is a waste of time either for laying the foundation 
for further research or for the purposes of directly 
affecting the conduct of the program. 

To fulfill its research responsibilities, the profession, 
according to the author, must first face the problem 
of improving the quality of research. The problem can 
perhaps be most effectively resolved by long-term sequen- 
tial research training programs which are pursued jointly 
by training staffs and trainees. Within this framework 
there must be a division of effort between basic and 
applied research. The theories spawned by basic research 
need to be tested in the practical instructional situation. 
Research training programs of this type will of necessity 
utilize the research capabilities of our larger and better 
universities. The vast majority of teacher training insti- 
tutions are not equipped to do this job. The present 

emphasis on research has in many instances had unfortu- 
nate effects on professional programs. Funds have been 
diverted to research which should have been used to 
upgrade already weak professional programs and the 
lure of research has siphoned off the best minds from 
teaching to the detriment of teacher training programs. 


The author takes a dim view of the likelihood that 
basic research in physiology or related fields will produce 
anything relevant to the conduct of physical education. 
The road to relevance in physical education research will 
come through the concentration of the research efforts 
of its own people on the vital problems of the profession. 

The idea that changes in the conduct of physical 
education programs will emerge spontaneously from 
teacher training colleges is, according to the author, i 
shortsighted point of view. There must be a conte 
effort on the part of those who are knowledgeable apo 
research to make certain that the results are made 
available in an understandable way to those in teacher 
training institutions, The author proposes the training 
of specialists who will serve as middlemen betwen 
research and teaching. If such a procedure is not adopted, 
some new organizational scheme will have to be set up 
to bridge this gap. : 

The age old questions are posed, “What questions oid 
worth asking?” and “What kind of information is wor d 
knowing?” The researcher has traditionally considered 
that he is the one to make this decision and any departi 
from this is considered by him to be an encroachment 
The author believes this should be a joint responsibi at 
between the researcher and the consumer. He does r 
speculate on the effect such a practice is likely to have T 
the researcher. One might ask, whether it is better e 
study the basic phenomena which control behavior ias 
attempt to find answers to the pressing questions or fier 
hour. While this is a matter upon which opinions di ihe 
it has been the view of scientists generally that ee 
greatest benefits to mankind have in the long run Ce: 
from basic research and from the freedom of the to 
searcher to seek answers to questions of concern 
him. 


+ ustified 
In most respects the author’s criticisms are justi 
and the recommendations sound, The EOE 50 


be received enthusiastically by the practitioner, th. 
by the researcher. Nevertheless, it should be read by b? 


G. Lawrence Rarick ton 
Professor of Physical Educa v iey 
University of California, Ber! 
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Self-Oriented Sentence Completion Responses and 
Reported Personal Biographical Data’ 


RICHARD G. WEIGEL’ and FRED McKINNEY, University of Missouri 


ABSTRACT 


The relationship of responses on a self-oriented sentence completion blank and personal adjustment, as inferred 
from reported personal biographical data, was examined. The McKinney Sentence Completion Blank (MSCB) and 
a personal biographical data questionnaire were administered to 160 college students. A Self Actualizing response 
pattern on the MSCB was found to reflect reported personal biographical data characteristic of unselected, emotion- 
ally “healthy” students, while a Defensive response pattern was positively related to biographical data character- 
istic of students with emotional problems. The Immobilized Affect response pattern did not appear to reflect im- 
mobilization in the traditional sense. Implications for counseling and for self concept research were discussed, 


SENTENCE completion blanks have tradi- 
tionally been of value in counseling practice. 
Through such semi-projective instruments, the 
client may reveal characteristic experience and 
behavior patterns in terms highly individual to 
himself. Based on such information, the counselor 
often can better formulate hypotheses about the 
client, and subsequently use them as a basis for 
further exploration in counseling sessions. Such 
instruments, however, have typically not been de- 
Signed to yield statements about the self. A 
particularly important class of client responses, 
which is related very directly to personal adjust- 
ment, has hence been neglected. 

The present paper reports the use of an experi- 
mental self-oriented sentence completion blank, 
with a focus on its ability to yield responses 
related to student adjustment. In particular, it 
presents the relationship of responses on a sen- 
tence completion blank and reported personal 
biographical data. Biographical data has been 
shown previously to distinguish reliably between 
students with emotional problems and healthy 
students (3), and also to contribute to a predic- 
si of academic achievement in the university 


Method 


z Instruments. The McKinney Sentence Comple- 
es Blank (MSCB) has been described in detail 
Y McKinney (2), Schneider (4), Spillman (5), 
and Vajgert (6). The instrument is designed to 
generate statements about the self through the 
ve of forty-six stems, all but five of which con- 
a the first person pronoun. These stems elicit 
ald to frustrations, conflict, and personal 
auy, and allow the individual to explore in- 
ey and existentially various aspects of self- 
volvement, 
mare content of an individual’s responses may be 
in directly to generate hypotheses for counsel- 
e relating to the self. In addition, the counselor 
y choose to score the MSCB in order to classify 
Sa responses into psychologically signifi- 
Self categories, Responses are categorized as 
Actualizing (A), Defensive (D), or Immo- 


bilized Affective (I). Responses not meeting the 
criteria for these categories are Non-classifiable 
(N). The specific classification criteria for scor- 
ing are as follows: 
Self Actualizing (A): Responses which seem 
to lead to need satisfaction, and show the in- 
clination of the individual to engage in trial 
and error behavior or alternative behavior. The 
criteria include responses which show an open- 
ness to new experience, a sense of responsibility 
for one’s actions, democratic social interests, 
and adaptive behavior broadly conceived. 
Defensive (D): Responses which are likely to 
lead to failure or digression in need satisfac- 
tion. Specific criteria include behavior which is 
socially undesirable or self-defeating, maladap- 
tive, or personally unrewarding ; classic defense 
mechanisms, inappropriate situational re- 
sponses, and evasive responses. 
Immobilized Affective (I): Responses con- 
cerned with the collapse of adaptive capacity 
with attendant unresolved anxiety. Despair at 
problem resolution, psychosomatic reactions, 
and responses describing panic, fear, worry, 
shame, or embarrassment. 
Non-classifiable (N): Responses which do not 
yield enough information to be placed in any of 
the above categories, or responses which could 
be placed on more than one of the scales. 


The number of responses in each of these cate- 
gories is determined for the individual, and in 
addition, the ratio of A to all scorable responses 
is calculated A/A + D+ 1. McKinney (2) has 
reported intra-subject reliabilities of .89 after 3 
days, and .58 and .51 after 14 weeks on this ratio. 
He also reported intra-judge reliabilities on scor- 
ing the ratio of .92 and .95, and inter-judge reli- 
ability of .88. 

ial personal biographical data were 
elicited by use of a 25-item true-false question- 
naire. The items were derived from those found 
by McKinney (3) to distinguish reliably betweer 
a group of college students with emotional prob 
lems, and an unselected (and it was inferred 
“healthy”) control group. The score on th 
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questionnaire was calculated by determining the 
number of items answered in the same direction 
as the “healthy” group. This phenomenological 
instrument was chosen, rather than a more objec- 
tive measure of personal data, on the assumption 
that it is not reality, but perceived reality which 
most affects individual adjustment. 

The study was designed to determine the rela- 
tionship of responses on the self-oriented sentence 
completion blank (MSCB) and personal adjust- 
ment, as inferred from responses of personal 
biographical data from the questionnaire. 

Procedure and Results. The MSCB and the 
questionnaire were completed by 160 undergrad- 
uate students at the University of Missouri. The 
Ss included 115 men and forty-five women, of 
whom ninety-two were freshmen, forty-seven 
sophomores, twelve juniors, and nine seniors. 
Median age was 19. A number of groupings of 
Ss were made, based on MSCB category scores, 
MSCB ratio scores, and questionnaire scores. 
Three groups were selected on the basis of MSCB 
category scores: 

A Those fifteen Ss scoring highest on the 
A scale, and hence whose responses best 
reflected Self Actualizing actions or atti- 
tudes. 

D Those fifteen Ss scoring highest on the 
D scale, and hence whose responses best 
reflected Defensive self-defeating actions 
or attitudes. 

I Those fifteen Ss scoring highest on the I 
scale, and hence whose responses best 
reflected Immobilized Affect. 

Using an analysis of variance and orthogonal 
comparisons, both the A and I groups were found 
to have significantly higher scores on the ques- 
tionnaire than the D group (F’s = 4.43, p < .05). 
ry ae A and I did not differ significantly (F = 

Two groups were selected on the basis of the 
A/A + D + I ratio scores of the MSCB. These 
were the Ss who had the fifteen highest and fif- 
teen lowest ratio scores. Using a t-test, a trend 
was noted for the high-ratio group to have higher 
scores on the questionnaire than the low-ratio 
group (t = 1.91, .10 > p> .05). 

Two groups were selected on the basis of scores 
on the 25-item questionnaire. The high-score 
group was composed of those twenty Ss scoring 
most like McKinney’s (3) emotionally “healthy” 
group, whereas the low-score group was composed 
of those twenty Ss scoring most like his group 
with emotional problems. The high-score group 
was found to respond to the MSCB with signifi- 
cantly higher ratio scores (t= .93, p< .05), 
significantly more A responses (t = 2.48, p < .05), 
and significantly fewer D responses (t= 3.46, 
p< 01) than the low-score group, using t-tests. 
No differences were observed between groups in 
the number of I responses (t = .32). 

Finally, Fisher Product Moment Correlations 


cna eae 


were determined between the A, D, I, and ratio 
scores of the MSCB, and scores on the question- 
naire. Questionnaire scores were found to be sig- 
nificantly correlated '\+.23 with A responses, —.26 
with D responses, and +.24 with ratio scores. No 
significant correlations were produced with I 
responses. 
Discussion 

The results indicate that responses to a self- 
oriented sentence completion blank are related to 
personal adjustment, as inferred from reported 
personal biographical data. Positive relationships 
were noted between a A orientation (A responses 
and high-ratio scores) on the McKinney Sentence 
Completion Blank and reported personal biograph- 
ical data similar to an emotionally “healthy” 
group of students. Conversely, positive relation- 
ships were noted between a D orientation (D 
responses) and reported personal data similar to 
a group with emotional problems. It should be 
noted, however, that individuals responding to 
the MSCB in a manner reflecting affect which was 
seen as incapacitating (i.e. many I responses) 
were not found to be more similar in reported 
personal biographical data to a group with emo- 
tional problems than to a “healthy” one. Presum- 
ably, some amount of healthy affect at times may 
accompany A, and not be immobilizing. A con- 
ceptual tightening of the I category of the MSCB 
to exclude non-immobilizing affect would appear 
to be called for. ` 

Overall, the MSCB appears to have promise as 
an instrument for counseling and research pur- 
poses. It may be particularly useful in assessing 
specific variables of client orientation toward the 
self which have relevance to personal adjustment, 
such as futurity, degree of self-identity, level of 
maturity, and realism. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Based in part on a paper presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the Oregon and Washington Psychological Asso 
ciations, 1965. 

Now at Colorado State University. 

. Instrument available from senior author. 
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Comparative Achievement of Two Substandard 
Groups of University Freshmen 


CHARLES B. KEENEN 


Germanna Community College, Fredericksburg, Virginia 


ABSTRACT 


' Two groups of freshmen were admitted to the University of Florida whose qualifications were below the estab- 
lished minimums. The students in one group were routinely handled. The second group received special guidance, 
sectioning, and reduced course loads, The two groups were matched on test scores, and their achievement, as meas- 
ured by grade point average (GPA), was compared over two quarters, Neither the quarters nor cumulative GPA’s 
yielded a significant difference between the two groups. A possible positive effect of the reduced load is suggested 


by the study and considered in the discussion. 


FOR A number of years the University of 
Florida met the increasing pressures on freshman 
enrollment by a gradual strengthening of admis- 
sions requirements. Following the entrance of 
the freshman class in the fall of 1963, it was 
determined that class size would be controlled by 
a straightforward limit on the number of qualified 
students who would be permitted to enter, rather 
than any additional increase of requirements. 

4 The basic minimum academic requirements 
Since the fall of 1963 have been (1) a “C” average 
in academic subjects in high school and (2) a 
score in the top 40 percent of high school seniors 
in the state on the Florida State-wide Twelfth 
Grade Testing program tests. In the summer of 
1967 these requirements were modified permitting 
exceptions based on other evidence indicating the 
Probability of success for no more than 5 percent 
of the entering freshman class. 

Students admitted under this provision have 
been below the minimum on only one of the two 
basic academic requirements; therefore, they 
should not be conceived of as seriously deficient 
academically nor representative of any disadvan- 
taged or culturally deprived group. These students 
have taken the regular freshman courses and have 
not been in a special preadmission program such 
th reported on by Grant and Angleman (1). As 
eg students were unquestionably marginal, 

ey did afford the opportunity to investigate 
Several devices hoped to improve or enhance their 
achievement and success. 


Sample 


In September 1967 a group of forty students 
was admitted as exceptions in that they failed 
hie one of the basic admission requirements. 
mini en students had test scores below the 
ieee and twenty-six had high school aver- 
in J ess than “C.” Under the exception provision 
Rightes 1968, forty-four students were admitted. 
enta Presented substandard test scores, and 
Y-SIX were deficient on high school average. 


There were twenty-nine men and eleven women in 
the September group, while the June entrants 
were thirty-five men and nine women. The N’s 
in the analyses vary from these totals as one of 
the students in the September group withdrew 
during the first quarter (injury) but returned 
in the second, and six of the September entrants 
did not return for the second quarter. There was 
a loss, also, of four students from the first to 
second quarter in the June group. 


Method 


Both groups of students admitted as exceptions 
to the minimum academic requirements were 
matched on the Florida Twelfth Grade (FTG) 
Testing program’s total scores. Assuming that 
the variation of independent influences on fresh- 
man achievement is essentially the same between 
several quarters as within one quarter, then the 
fact that these groups entered in different quarters 
is not felt to prejudice this study. 

The students who entered in September were 
given no special treatment; they were not identi- 
fied in any way, no grouping was done, and no 
extra counseling or advisement was given. For 
all practical purposes, they were as any other 
entering freshmen and have been permitted to 
continue in this fashion. The students who entered 
in June were assigned to the same freshman 
English (3 hours) and Logic (2 hours) sections, 
and this arrangement was continued under the 
same instructors for two quarters. During the 
first quarter there was an extra period a week 
in each of these courses, and students found defi- 
cient in reading skills were required to participate 
in a program at the Reading Clinic. The two se- 
lected instructors closely followed the total prog- 
ress of each student, encouraging and implement- 
ing added counseling when deemed appropriate. 
The students in the June group were permitted to, 
and did, carry a reduced load during the first 
quarter; however, they carried the minimum (12 
hours) or more during their second quarter. 
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the two quarters. The special condi- 
tions afforded the June group were not extended 


The correlation between FTG test scores and 
University GPA for this study sample was found 
to be .16. This low magnitude is not unexpected in 
so far as the study groups were composed of 
students deficient on only one measure or require- 

test score or high school average, The 
and cumulative averages were obtained 
the official records of the University of 
Florida Registrar’s Office, and t-tests were com- 
puted. The results are presented in Table 1. 


Table 1—September 1967 and June 1968 Students Com- 
pared on Mean University GPA's 


Septemper, 1967 dune, 1968 

MMA SD OM MEAN SD, t 
Wee Geertar J9. 1,597.76 AA 1.859 6101.69 
ted Quarter 34 1,579 721 MO 1,630 S- 
Sanane 33 TR Ser 40" "1.753. aS = 


"the Nigher cumulative GPA was caused by the loss of the six 
Students from the first quarter and the general trend of lower 
sverget in the second quarter. 


These results indicate that there was no signifi- 


investigated, as t-tests failed to attain the required 
levels. Therefore, the special guidance, reduced 
load, and assignment to the same sections did 
not enhance the achievement of the June group 
as measured by University GPA. In only one 
period, the first quarter of attendance, did the 
difference in GPA even approach significance 
suggesting a possible causative factor which will 
be explored in the discussion. 


Summary and Discussion 

In the fall of 1967 the University of Florida 
changed from a trimester to a quarter calendar. 
Existing University data, correlations, and 

ulas were based on the trimester system and 
students’ performance under it, and, therefore, are 
of questionable validity for application to the pre- 
sent study under the quarter calendar. As such 
information was available, some subjective con- 
sideration seemed worthwhile. 

Predicted University GPA’s (for a trimester 
calendar) are computed in a routine manner in 
the admissions process for each entering fresh- 
man. As is usual in academic prediction equations, 
previous performance, in this case the high school 
average, carries the greatest weight. While the 


two groups in the present study were matched 
on test scores, the group entering in September, 
which received no special attention, had a higher 
mean high school average of 2.097 compared to 
1.956 for the June group. When this high school 
average was weighted in predicting University 
average, the September group yielded a mean 
predicted University GPA of 1.6745 and the June 
group one of 1.5647 (a difference significant 
beyond the .01 level, t= 3.41). In terms of actual 
achievement, the September group’s mean Uni- 
versity GPA was not only lower than predicted, 
but also lower than the June group’s. The June 
students outperformed their own prediction and 
both the prediction and achievement of the 
September group. This suggests that the special 
efforts invested in the June group may have had 
a greater influence than has been able to be 
determined statistically at this point. 

The factor mentioned in reporting the results 
that seemed to be exerting a strong influence on 
achievement was the number of hours carried. 
During the first quarter of attendance in which 
there was the largest mean University GPA 
difference, the September group carried a mean 
of 13.4 hours, while the June group, as one of 
their special conditions, carried a mean of 9.3 
hours, a difference of 4.1 hours. In the second 
quarter, the mean hours carried were 13.8 and 
12.8 for September and June groups respectively, 
and the mean University GPA difference was .05. 
As the other benefits afforded the June group 
(except for hours carried and the extra class 
session) continued through the second quarter, 
the strong influence of hours carried is implied. 

Two groups of freshmen with matched test 
scores, whose qualifications failed to meet part 
of the minimum established academic require- 
ments, were admitted to the University of Florida, 
one group in September of 1967 and the other 
in June of 1968. The September group was given 
no special attention. All of the June group were 
assigned to the same sections in two required 
freshman courses for two quarters and received 
an extra class per week in these courses during 
the first quarter, carried a reduced load during 
the first quarter, were specially advised by the 
instructors in the two courses, and participated 
in the Reading Clinic program when deem 
necessary. A comparison of University GPA for 
two quarters’ work, individual and cumulative, 
failed to yield any significant difference in level 
of achievement. In the discussion, information 0n 
predicted and actual achievement was conside: 
which suggested more positive implications of the 
study. It would appear that additional studies of 
this type involving added variables and controls 
are warranted. 


1. Grant, C. W.; Angleman, S. W., “A Pre-admission Pro- 
gram for Students with Low Academic Promise,” J” 
nal of College Student Personnel, 9:320-325, 1968- 
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Actual, Ideal, and Expected Role Concepts 


of Secondary Counselors 


GLENN G. DAHLEM 
Pattonville (Missouri) Public Schools 


ABSTRACT 


selors indicated a desire to participate in more professional duties than they were then doing. Addition of more 
research activities was the paramount role alteration wanted. 


SEVERAL researchers, Dunlop (2), Lund (3) 
Roth (4), Schmidt (5), ‘Tennyson (9), Wasson 
© and Strowig (10), have investigated actual and 
role concepts held by secondary school coun- 
Selors. They have reported discrepancies between 
actual and ideal roles held and have speculated 
Tegarding the causes of these. No study, however, 
4 investigated disparities among counselors’ 
Own perceptions of actual, ideal, and expected pro- 
fessional roles. 
eared (2) studied attitudes toward the coun- 
E g function among groups of California coun- 
wie administrators, teachers, parents, high 
ool seniors, and counselor-educators in 1963. 
administered a five degree of response ques- 
ire to Ss who rated possible counselor duties 
E responsibility areas. 
f ough he found all groups agreeing on some 
f ieor duties, Dunlop uncovered wide disagree- 
E E: from group to group on many of the duties. 
l instance, parents and students expected the 
4 


Sead to be an advice-giver, while the other 
i, as rejected this notion. Apparently, various 
ics view the counselor in light of their own 

A e of reference. 
En (3) compared the perceptions of the ideal 
ka Sam) role held by counselors, principals, and 
time in all Minnesota high schools having full- 
+ Se in 1961-62. A Q-sort technique of 
br ip eat duties, to be judged “appropriate” 
that ibaa by Ss, was used. Lund found 
=a vee groups had similar role perceptions, 
ment eben and principals in closer agree- 
dia Soca was with teachers. He found, 
Propri soe (5), that presence of so-called “in- 
ations $ counselor duties in actual work sit- 
Hl as apparently the result of factors other 
e perceptions. He found no relationship 


between school size and differences in counselor 
role perceptions among any of the groups. While 
Dunlop also found principals closer in agreement 
with counselors than teachers were, Lund did not 
attribute his counselor-teacher differences to an 
orientational difference, as Dunlop did. 

Roth (4) compared actual and ideal roles of 
267 counselors and sixty-two teacher-counselors 
in Wisconsin senior high schools to a role model 
based on substantial agreement of twenty-four 
Wisconsin counselor-educators. He used an in- 
strument similar to the one employed in this study. 
Roth concluded that actual roles of counselors and 
teacher-counselors were unique to given employ- 
ment situations. He found that a desirable ideal 
role model exists, in terms of major functions. He 
recommended that a role model be flexibly struc- 
tured because of differing school situations and 
counselor abilities. 

Schmidt (5) studied actual and ideal counselor 
role concepts among forty counselor-principal 
pairs in Missouri high schools. He used a 50-item 
Q-sort of possible counselor duties as his instru- 
ment. He found counselors and principals much 
closer in agreement regarding counselor role than 
is popularly believed, and discovered that coun- 
selors’ differences in role concepts were about as 
great as those of principals. He attributed 60 per- 
cent of the disparity between actual and ideal role 
to factors other than differing role concepts of the 
two groups. 

Tennyson (9) investigated the differential be- 
tween percent of work time devoted by Missouri 
secondary school counselors to various functions, 
as contrasted to percent of time they felt should 
be so devoted. The percent of time devoted to 
several duties in each of four assistance catego- 
ries, namely, students, teachers, administrators, 
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and research, was studied. Significant differences 
between actual and ideal role appeared in the first 
two categories. 

Tennyson found counselors more in agreement 
on how their time should be spent than on how it 
was being spent. The greatest amount of time was 
spent in the area of helping students, with “coun- 
seling” receiving about half of that. The coun- 
selors would have spent more time on all student 
activities except individual appraisal and occu- 
pational-educational information, on which they 
would spend less. Time spent on assistance to 
teachers was less than that advocated by most 
authorities in the field, Tennyson maintained. The 
counselors felt more time should be spent helping 
teachers acquire guidance skills and adapting class 
instruction to pupil needs, and less in discussing 
“problem” children. 

Wasson and Strowig (10) investigated forty 
Wisconsin high school counselors, comparing 
twenty counselors (isolates) from 1-counselor 
schools to twenty from multi-counselor schools. 
They sought to determine by means of interviews 
whether significantly different role concepts ex- 
isted among isolated as opposed to non-isolated 
counselors. The investigators found that isolates 
had greater job satisfaction, and felt their facul- 
ties were more supportive than did non-isolates. 
The non-isolates, however, identified more with 
their professional leadership and did more pro- 
fessional reading. 

The present study investigated similarities and 
discrepancies among actual, ideal, and expected 
roles as counselors themselves report them. Here, 
counselors indicated their perceptions of their 
professional role as follows: 

actual—what counselors state they are doing 
in their work, 


Table 1—Prefacing Instructions for Checklist Administrations 
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ideal—what counselors state they would do 
in their schools if they could structure an 
ideal work situation for themselves, 
expected—what counselors state they believe 
the residents of their school districts think 
counselors should do in their schools, 
Reported actual and ideal roles were compared. 
In addition, these roles were compared with the 
reported expected role, to determine if this third 
role concept is really different from the other two 
in the counselors’ own perceptions. 

Shertzer and Stone (7) defined counselor role 
in Parsonian terms, as a set of complementary 
expectations that result in behavior. They dis- 
cussed role concepts of various publics (teachers, 
pupils, etc.) of the counselors from a frame of ref- 
erence of expectations of each public. The pres- 
ent study approached expected role in a similar 
manner, but from the standpoint of counselor per- 
ception of public opinion, rather than direct study 
of community beliefs. This approach, while it does 
not objectively measure counselor role expecta- 
tions among the general public, does assess what 
counselors believe these to be. Thus, it becomes 
possible to contrast counselors’ expected role per- 
ceptions with their reported actual and ideal role 
concepts. This, in turn, may make possible cer- 
tain insights into the effect, if any, that expected 
role perceptions have upon performance of vari- 
ous counselor duties, and provide directions for 
future research. 


Method 


The population studied was the seventy-four 
public secondary school counselors of a 3-county 
area of southern Wisconsin. They represented 100 
percent of all junior and/or senior high school 
counselors employed in the area during the 1967- 
68 school year. 


a ee NS AO 
SSS ooo 


Actual Role 


Ideal Role 


Expected Role 


a rr 


"The following is a list of 
possible duties performed 
by a high school counselor. 
Indicate, by checking the 
appropriate column, which 
you do or do not do in your 
own job situation. Then, 
if you wish, circle those 
duties which are absolutely 
necessary and essential to 
your work." 


do? 


would not do. 


your work," 


"If you had the privilege 
of doing only the things 
you wanted to do in your 
job situation, which of 
the following would you 
Indicate, by checking 
the appropriate column, 
which things you would and 


wish, circle those duties 
which are absolutely nec- 
essary and essential to 


"What things, to the best 
of your knowledge, do you 
feel that the people of your 
school district think you 
should do in your job as 
counselor? Indicate, by 
checking the appropriate 
column, which things the 
people think you should 
and should not do. Then, 
if you wish, circle those 
duties the people consider 
absolutely necessary and 


Then, if you 


essential to your work." 
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The research instrument was the 50-item check- 
list of Schmidt (5). This instrument lists fifty 
possible counselor duties in each of five service 
areas. According to Schmidt, twenty-five of the 
items state “proper” counselor duties, and twenty- 
five state “improper” duties. The items were sub- 
jected to an elaborate Q-sort process by him, to 
eliminate ambiguities as much as possible.t 


Counselors received three administrations of 
the instrument, each fitted with a different set 
of prefacing instructions. These administrations 
sought to measure actual, ideal, and expected role 
concepts. The order of administration was mathe- 
matically varied throughout the group, to neu- 
tralize any effects of set caused by recollections 
of previous responses, On their checklists, coun- 
selors indicated whether they do or do not (actual 
role), would or would not (ideal role), and should 
or should not (expected role) perform each of the 
fifty duties. Table 1 lists prefacing instructions 
for the three checklist administrations. 


Respondent data were analyzed in fifty 3 x 2 
chi-square matrices, one for each checklist item 
(6). If the assumptions of chi-square could not 
be met (expected frequencies below six) in a given 
matrix, it was broken up into three 2 x 2’s, so 
that Fisher’s exact test could be substituted (8). 
In order to compare one role directly to another, 
the method of exact partitioning of chi-square con- 
tingency tables was used (1). Only items found 
eo at the .001 level were considered signifi- 


Results and Discussion 


Ten items were found significant in the com- 
parison of actual to ideal role, and eight of these 
items were significant in comparison of actual to 
expected role. No items were significant in com- 
oon of ideal to expected role. The significant 
Pewee were (see footnote 1): 02, 03, 07, 19, 27, 
si Ee 33, 37, and 39. Of these, 07 and 37 were 
iif. cant for actual to ideal role only. Table 2 

respondent totals for the significant items. 


Freee role did not emerge as a separate and 
ferent concept in this study. No significant dif- 
Sees ideal and expected role were 
ileal at counselors ostensibly would do in an 
what yr situation corresponded closely with 
o. Th ey indicated the public expects they should 
ake a findings do not necessarily refute ex- 
establi T counselor expected role, rather, they 
appro Sh that for this particular investigative 
ach, it did not differentiate itself. 


bet considering the significant differences found 
all ten si actual and ideal role, it is noted that for 
More hi pages items, ideal response totals were 
ate, y affirmative than actual totals. It may 
form mi luded, then, that counselors would per- 

ore professional duties in their professed 


as Respondent Totals for Significant Checklist 
s 


ee AA 
02 41 25 60 5 56 8 
03 5 59 21 44 13 48 
07 22 45 45 20 54 26 
19 54 31 54 1 52 ll 
27 47 16 62 4 62 2 
28 35 50 60 5 53 11 
29 22 42 42 21 öl 30 
35 33 30 54 1l 45 18 
37 24 39 45 19 37 26 
39 31 52 55 10 49 13 


mmaa 


ideal work situations than they indicated they 
were actually performing. 


Looking at the ten significant items, five of the 
ten concern various research activities (items 02, 
03, 07, 19, 33), two involve working with youth- 
concerned outside groups (29, 39), two concern 
enhanced scope of services offered to special cate- 
gories of students (28, 37), and one involves work- 
ing with fellow staff members (27). Apparently, 
the greatest single alteration these counselors 
would make in their professional roles is expan- 
sion of research activities. Because counselors 
consistently included more professional activities 
in ideal roles than were admitted to be in actual 
roles, a favoring of diversification of duties is 
identifiable among the population studied. 


FOOTNOTE 


1. The items are as follows: 

00. Counsel non-school adults 

01. Supervise audio-visual programs 

02. Conduct follow-up studies of graduates 

03. Conduct research on teaching methods 

04. Tabulate data of research studies for the school 

05. Record absences or tardies 

06. Confer with probation or parole offcer 

07. Plan community occupational survey 

08. Develop local norms for standardized tests 

09. Discuss common student problems with the principal 

10. Work with individual teachers to develop their coun- 
seling ski 

11. Maintain occupational and educational information 
file 

42, Counsel students with personal or social problems 

13. Identify exceptional students 

14. Prepare transcripts on students entering college 

15. Administer an individual test to all students 

16. Do research on school system’s special education 
program 

17. Direct research studies of the curriculum 

18. Interpret guidance program through speeches 

19. Direct research studies to evaluate guidance serv- 
ices 


ji 
a 
|! 
i! 


| 
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professional staffs of Y.W.C.A., Boy 


ete. 

glasses, shoes, etc., for needy students 

Act as liaison between school and police on student 
gations 


state employment services with all stu- 


Use research to identify common student problems 
Make periodic report of your work to the principal 
Consider with a teacher a problem he has with a 
student in class 
Interview students referred by principal 

special activities for new students 


Prepare news articles on outstanding students 
Record notes of interviews with students and parents 
Collect autobiographical material on each student 
Make item analyses of teacher-made classroom tests 
teachers whom students feel have prob- 
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48. Counsel parents concerning problems of a student 
49. Counsel students on vocational and educational plan- 
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The Effect of Ability Grouping 


on Concept Learning’ 


JOSEPH C. PILAND’ and ELMER A. LEMKE, Illinols State University 


ABSTRACT 
An experiment was conducted to investigate effects upon training and transfer of: ability grouping, intelli- 
homogeneous 


gence, sex, and temporal test. Ninety-six third-grade pupils were trained in 
on a thematic concept learning board. Subjects were sul 


groups 


bsequently tested individually ws Bagi immediate or delay 
under 


transfer condition. Results indicate that (a) ability grouping has no significan concept learning 

any of the effects of the variables of the experiment, and O) high ere mapkami able to attain thematic 
concepts than medium ability or low ability Ss, The nonsignificant effect of ability grouping is seen as a signifi. 
cant finding in light of its present emphasis in the school setting. An effect found significant in the controlled set- 
ting may have an effect in the school, but we doubt that an effect that is not significant in the controlled setting 


will suddenly work in the school. 


ONE OF the most popular of numerous plans 
proposed by educators for organizing instruc- 
tional groups is that of ability grouping. Reviews 
of research on ability grouping (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8) indicate that the research has been character- 
ized by diversity of experimental method and sta- 
tistical design yielding highly paradoxical results. 
Reviewers have been especially critical of the 
internal validity of the experiments. 

The purpose of this experiment was to deter- 
mine whether grouping, studied under laboratory 
conditions in which internal validity was rigor- 
ously controlled, would provide a condition for 
pe efficient concept learning. It was felt that 
if grouping is a significant variable for school 


practice, surely it would be revealed under these 
conditions, 


Method 


eee, The sample consisted of sixteen each 
Aen intelli gence males, high intelligence 
izei es, medium intelligence males, medium intel- 
talhs females, low intelligence males, and low 
EA females selected from the pupils 
ton, Illi in the third grade of the twelve Blooming- 
ed b inois, public schools. Subjects were classi- 
An ai: intelligence scores attained on the Kuhlman 
hee Test, Booklet CD, as either high (109 

Tes medium (96-103), or low (90 or 
AA They. were randomly assigned to homo- 
ditions. taining and heterogeneous training con- 
ay within each school, based upon these IQ 


aiaprials. The stimulus materials forming the 
TA consisted of photographs, each of which 
nted four attributes with one of three 


defining characteristics for each attribute. The 
four attributes and their three defining charac- 
teristics were: 

1. Superman: standing-flying-disguised. 

2. Friends of Superman: Mr. Olsen-Mr, White- 

Miss Lane. 

8. Scene: office-dock-cave 

4. Number of Bombs: one-two-three 

The concept attainment display consisted of a 
5 feet by 5 feet ordered arrangement of eighty-one 
cards. The concepts imbedded in the display were 
randomly selected from all possible two-attribute 
conjunctive-type concepts. 

Procedures. Upon entering the room, Ss were 
seated in chairs approximately 3-5 feet from the 
concept learning board. Ss were asked whether 
they could see all the pictures on the board. Next 
Ss were told they were going to play a game and 
were cautioned to pay close attention to the 
instructions. After reading the instructions, 
Trainer 1 (Tx) provided Ss the opportunity to 
attain two-dimensional conjunctive concepts. 

Following the training session T, remained 
with two Ss in the room where the training had 
taken place while Trainer 2 (T2) went to another 
identically equipped testing room. T’s then sta- 
tioned the S to be tested after an 18-minute 
delay, the delay subject (Sd), outside the testing 
room. Sd was permitted to read material of his 
choosing. Each T then tested the S assigned to 
immediate transfer, the immediate subject (Si), 
for 18 minutes to determine the number of con- 
cepts that could be attained. Upon completion of 
testing, Si was dismissed and Sd was similarly 
tested. The immediate and delay temporal con- 
dition was included only to facilitate the experi- 
ment—without it four T’s would have been 


bo 
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Table 1.—Means of Main Effects of Grouping (Homogeneous—Heterogeneous), Intelligence (High-Medium—Low) and Sex 


(Male—Female) in the Training Task 


Mean Homogeneous Heterogeneous Mean 
Mean Mean 
4.75 3.62 Male 
High = 3.84 
3525 3.75 Female 
I 
3.50 1 i 
Medium = 1.87 ! 
1.25 1.25 Female. agak Female_=_2.96 
ee eee ee eae i 
0.26 0.37 Male l 
Low = 0.87 ! 
1.25 1.25 Female ___! 
Homogeneous 3.65 Heterogeneous 2.92 
required on the transfer tasks. A test for the Discussion 


main effect of trainers was not significant, and 
the trainer effect is not included in the transfer 
analysis. 


Results 


The results of the training concepts were 
derived from a 2 X 3 X 2 factorial design with 
main effects of grouping (homogeneous—hetero- 
geneous) X intelligence (high—medium—low) X 
sex (male—female). Table 1 presents the means 
for the training task and Table 2 presents the 
ANOVA Summary. 


The results of the transfer concepts were 
derived from a 2X2X8X2 grouping (homo- 
geneous—heterogeneous) X sex (male—female) 
X intelligence (high—medium—low) X temporal 
test (immediate—delay), factorial design. Table 3 
presents the means for the transfer design, and 
Table 4 presents the ANOVA Summary. 


In the analysis of both training and transfer 
tasks intelligence was the only factor found to be 
statistically significant. The Duncan multiple 
range test revealed significant differences (P<.01) 
in concept learning performance between Ss of 
high intelligence and Ss of low intelligence and 
between Ss of high intelligence and Ss of medium 
intelligence. There was no significant difference 
between Ss of medium intelligence and low intelli- 
gence although the mean performance scores were 
higher for medium intelligence Ss than for low 
intelligence Ss. 


Studies of ability grouping have yielded highly 
paradoxical results. Reviews of the studies gen- 


Table 2—ANOVA Summary of Grouping (Homogeneous- 
Heterogeneous), Intelligence (High-Medium-Low) and Sex 
(Male—-Female) in the Training Task 


Source Ss df MS F 
DE PR) Ae ne A a A EE 
Between Cells 189.86 11 17.26 
A (Group) 5.51. 1 5.521 56 
B (Intelligence) 146.02 2 73.01 7.46 * 
C (Sex) 5. pleas amis OS: may, 1! 
AB 3720). 2) 2.1.69 17 
Ac 8.76.1, 8676. 8? 
BC 18.81 2 9.40 .96 
ABC IIE onisa8: ea 


Within Cells 821.37 84 9.77 


Total 1011.24 95 


*p < 01 
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Table 3.—Means of the Main Effects of Grouping (Homogeneous-— 
telligence (High-Medium-Low), Sex Gisle Henly "E enue eteroemnerns Temporal Test (Immediate—Delay), In- 


—eeeoeEeEEeEe=keooeleleleleeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
z 


Homogeneous 6.79 Heterogeneous 5.66 


Immediate Delay Immediate Delay 
Hean Mean Mean Mean Hean 
12.25 15.25 12.00 
Bee 11.46 13.00 Male 
7.00 11.75 9.25 11.25 Female 
a n ‘aa a A | 
7.25 6.50 3.75 3.25 | 
Medium = 4,53 H 
5.25 4.00 3.50 2.75 Female _||__Female = 5.60 
i 
1 
[i 
i] 


Immediate = 5.64 Delay = 6.8] 
en Tenet ferret dy he LL eee E 


Table 4ANOVA Summary of Grouping, Temporal Test, erally question the internal validity of the experi- 


Intelligence and Sex for the Transfer Task ments—the confounding of variables with the 
Source Ss aT SL wS F grouping condition. It was felt by the authors 
enea oa en e a TG that conceptual learning tasks in an experimental 
A hea Cells 1683.46 23 923. 36 setting would reveal the significance of the group- 
Grouping) 50537. a) ics S ing condition and bring some clarity to an area 
Temporal fraught with controversy. 
Test 32.66 1 32.66 .89 ; : 
c (Intelli- The impag tan neor a citar F ae epera 
enc * lies in the fa at no statistical significance 
c Sex) ) mE A poe pr could be found among the main or interaction 
AB z 4 6. 146 effects with the exception of the stratifying 
AC 21.93. 2110:96 -20AN naD (intelligence). The failure to find a 
AD 42.67 1 42. 67 4.17 significant difference in learning efficiency for 
BC 54 "54 2 25.75 “20 either homogeneous or heterogeneous grouping 
BD 20 artt 2.04 “05 conditions is consistent with well-controlled re- 
cD 70.18 2 35.02 “96 search which also indicates that neither homo- 
ABC 7.6 $ 4 o geneous nor heterogeneous groupings improve 
ABD soya 2:02 learning efficiency. The significant effect of the 
ACD 0.04. 1 0.04 .00 stratifying variable (intelligence) is consistent 
BCD a a - nee eA with previous research. 
A . . . 
ae 18° P Foon wee nies 
Total a 72 poen thei titune for coo) 
: i i 
i Die we 95 93 ee i r A E aot Ror systems PE 
D< 01 Bloomington, Illinois, and the laboratory school of 
j Tilnois State University. The data on which this 
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N TO THE CLASSROOM deals 

with typical problems common to 
teachers of disadvantaged preschool 
children and contains unique suggestions 
for understanding and meeting the needs 
of these youngsters, The chapters are 
based on papers by well-qualified pro- 
fessors and professionals from the 
preschool education field which were 
originally presented to a group of Head 
Start teachers needing help in the various 
areas covered. The editor says, “Since 
these works were extremely useful to one 


is all about) 
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the mother of a Head Start child experiences) 
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group of teachers, they should be 
useful to others.” 


The book begins with a chapter which 
defines “culturally deprived” and offers a 
frame of reference for the thoughts and 
ideas presented in the remainder of 

the book. Each chapter was selected 

by Dr. Clasen on one criterion: 


Does it contain information which our 
experience has shown that teachers need? 


The chapters speak for themselves: 
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| An Analysis of Two Hypotheses Concerning the 
Relationship Between Creativity and Intelligence’ 


JOHN S. DACEY and GEORGE F. MADAUS, Boston College 


ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this study was to test McNemar’s hy: 
very wide range of creativity, whereas as we go down to the average IQ and down to the lower levels the scatter 
for creativity will be less and less.” The sample consisted of 867 American eighth-grade students from twenty-three 
junior high schools in three states plus 182 Irish secondary school students from suburban Dublin. In the Ameri- 
can sample, divergent thinking was measured by four tests adopted from those of Torrance, The Lorge-Thorndike 


that ". . . at the high IQ levels there will be a 


General Test of Intelligence were administered to the Irish sample. In both samples the IQ distributions were 
divided into three equal ranges, A one-way analysis of variance and a correlational analysis were performed. Results 
offered only slight support for the McNemar hypothesis. The authors suggest three possible explanations of 
these findings. Their major hypothesis has to do with a number of validity problems associated with creativity 


tests. 


REACTIONS to Getzels and Jackson’s investi- 
gation of the relationships between creativity and 
intelligence (6, 7) sparked theoretical speculation 
as to the nature of this relationship at several 
IQ levels. McNemar, in his 1964 presidential 
address to the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, was one of the first to hypothesize that the 
relationship would differ at various ranges. He 
argued that “. . . at the high IQ levels there will 

a very wide range of creativity, whereas as 
‘a go down to average IQ, and on down to lower 
gos the scatter for creativity will be less and 
a Having a high IQ is not a guarantee of being 
pne; having a low IQ means creativity is 
Ebie” (13:879). Guilford describes the 

atterplot for divergent production and IQ as 
triangular, that is: 

It is such that those with high IQ may be found 

almost anywhere along the range on a DP 

(divergent production) test; those who are low 

on the DP test can also be almost anywhere 

Hes IQ, but those high on the DP test have a 

ie of being above average on IQ 
In other words, both theorists assert that the 

lance between the two constructs is greater 


z the high level of IQ than at the low and inter- 


was used as a measure of intelligence. Selected tests from the Minnesota Tests of Creative Thinking and the AH 4 


+ i ediate levels. This study investigates this asser- 


lon, referred t Nemar 
hypothesis, o hereafter as the Me 
A arron further defines the relationship by 
With ang that creativity is positively correlated 
of 19 Q at the lower but not the higher levels 


Dihs J 
n brief, for certain creative activities a speci- 


fiable minimum IQ probably is necessary in 
order to engage in the activity at all. But beyond 
that minimum . . . creativity is not a function 
of intelligence as measured by IQ tests (2:22). 
This study also examines Barron's hypothesis. 


Review of the Literature 


Although not designed to test either hypothesis, 
Ripple and May’s (17) data offer relevant evi- 
dence. They identified groups of seventh graders 
at three levels of IQ: low (72-90), middle (96- 
110), and high (116-133), with thirty students 
in each group. It should be noted that these ranges 
were not equal. The correlations between three 
of their nine (Guilford-type) creative-thinking 
tests and IQ (the Otis Quick-Scoring) were 
considerably lower at the low range of 1Q than 
at the high range, thus contradicting Barron’s 
hypothesis. On the other hand, four of the crea- 
tive-thinking tests correlated higher at the low 
range of IQ than at the high range, thus sup- 
porting the hypothesis. There were no differences 
in relationship between the low and high range 
of IQ for the two remaining tests. 

In a study which was designed to test the 
McNemar hypothesis, Ginsberg and Whittemore 
(9) used Mednick’s (15) Remote Associates Test 
(RAT) as a measure of creativity and the ACT 
(American College Testing Program) as a meas- 
ure of scholastic aptitude. The sample was com- 
prised of 292 University of Nevada students. 
‘After a visual check of their scatterplot revealed 
no curvilinearity, they computed the RAT devia- 
tions about the RAT-on-ACT, split the abscissa at 
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six locations (N’s ranged from 43 to 63), and com- 
pared variances between columns. They concluded 
that their data did not support McNemar’s hy- 
pothesis. Since they did find a slight trend of an 
increasing RAT deviation from lower to higher 
ACT scores, they replicated their design, using 
RAT and Australian Council for Educational Re- 
search (ACER) intelligence test scores of 107 
Australian 15- and 16-year-old boys. On the basis 
of the two studies, they concluded that “the hy- 
pothesis is refuted” (9:139). 

Mednick and Andrews (14) also used the RAT 
and several measures of IQ to examine the Mc- 
Nemar hypothesis (although the present authors 
contend that their correlational approach is really 
only applicable to the Barron hypothesis). They 
found that the correlations between the RAT and 
IQ generally declined as the average IQ level 
increased (from seventh graders to college fresh- 
men), to some extent a confirmation of Barron’s 
hypothesis. However, Mednick and Andrews 
acknowledged that this study did not overcome 
the problem of restricted range. They therefore 
administered the RAT and Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (SAT) to 1,211 college freshmen. The data 
were arranged in five equivalent SAT bands in 
order to cancel the effect of restricted range. 
From correlations which for the most part were 
not significant, they concluded that: 

Among these college students, there is no differ- 

ential decline in the relationship as the level 

of intelligence increases; if anything there was 
an opposite tendency. Therefore, the suggestion 
that creativity and intelligence are relatively 
independent processes among the very bright 
and more closely related at lower levels of intel- 
ligence is not supported in this particular in- 

stance (14:480). 

The choice of the RAT by Ginsberg and Whitte- 
more (9) and Mednick and Andrews (14) makes 
their findings suspect, if Guilford (10) is correct 
in arguing that the RAT is more likely a measure 
of convergent production than of divergent pro- 
duction. 

In summary, most studies have not found 
support for either the McNemar or Barron hy- 
potheses. However, these studies were less than 
adequate tests of the hypotheses, in that they 
studied populations homogeneous in IQ, e.g., col- 
lege students, used small samples, and/or exam- 
ined unequal IQ ranges. The present study avoids 
each of these shortcomings, and follows the sug- 
gestion of Mednick and Andrews that “It would 
be worthwhile to examine this relationship in 
data from populations with a wider range of intel- 
ligence: e.g., a typical high school” (14 1431). 


Procedure 


The hypotheses were tested on three separate 
samples, designated “Eastern,” “Midwestern,” 


a 


and “Irish.” Subjects in the Eastern sample were 
867 eighth-grade students enrolled in twenty-three 
junior high schools in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey. In each of the twenty-three 
schools, two eighth-grade classes were randomly 
selected for testing. The average chronological age 
was approximately 13 years, and there was an 
almost exactly equal number of boys and girls in 
the sample.” 

The IQ test used in this study was the Lorge 
Thorndike Intelligence Test, Level 4, Form A, 
Verbal (11). The creative battery was made up 
of four subtests: Imagination, Asking Questions, 
Guessing Causes, and Guessing Consequences. In 
order to compute a total creativity score, scores 
on each of these subtests were standardized to 
a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 20. 
The four standardized scores were added together 
and the total divided by four. A description of 
each of the subtests can be found in Ripple and 
Dacey (16). 

Scores on the IQ test were ranked from high 
to low; the range was 79-148. In order to examine 
equivalent ranges, three IQ bands of 20 points 
were selected: 85-104, 105-124, and 125-144. 
There were two Ss below this range, and four 
above it. These six Ss were eliminated from the 
study. 

The Midwestern sample consisted of 588 high 
school freshmen and sophomores from a suburb 
south of Chicago. The school serves lower-middle 
and middle-class families with a preponderance 
of blue collar workers. Creativity scores were 
derived in the same way as in the Irish sample. 
For the measure of intelligence, the total con- 
verted score of the School and College Ability 
Test (SCAT), administered upon admission to 
the high school, was available on all Ss. Ranges 
on the SCAT were: low, 261-277; middle, 
294; and high, 295-311. Twenty-five Ss’ scores fell 
outside and were eliminated. 

The Irish sample was composed of 182 students 
from suburban Dublin. The students were at 
same level as sophomores in American ea 
schools, and had a median age of 14.8. T 
creativity scores were derived by summing eae 
from four subtests of the Minnesota 
Creative Thinking, scored according to Yama- 
moto’s (20) procedures. The intelligence test 1) 
was the AH 4 Group Test of Intelligence | x a 
Ranges on the AH 4 were: low, 84-53; mu ae 
54-73; and high, 74-93. Three Ss’ scores fell 0 
side this range and were eliminated. 


Results í 
the va? is 


To test the McNemar hypothesis that a 
ance between intelligence and creativity sco” dle 
greater at the high than at the low and eo 
levels of intelligence, Bartlett’s test for vi 
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geneity of variance was used. Table 1 presents the 
variance within each intelligence range, the range 
size, the number of Ss in each range, and the X* 
associated with Bartlett’s test for each sample. 
; For the Eastern sample, the x? was 9.80, which 
j is significant at the .05 level. However, the vari- 
ance is highest at the middle level of intelligence, 
which contradicts the hypothesis. The X? for the 
Midwestern sample was 1.03, which is not signifi- 
cant at the .05 level and 1.62 for the Irish sample, 
which is not significant at the .05 level. Therefore, 
McNemar’s hypothesis is not supported by any of 


these data. 

To test Barron’s hypothesis that the positive 
relationship between intelligence and creativity is 
higher at the lower levels of intelligence than at 
the higher levels, correlations between the two 
were computed at three equal ranges of intelli- 
gence. Table 2 presents the correlations between 
the IQ test and the creativity measures for the 
Eastern, Midwestern, and Irish samples. 

Table 2 shows that for the Eastern sample, the 
correlations between IQ and creativity are higher 
at low and middle ranges of intelligence than at 
the high range; while this difference is significant 
at the .05 level, the amount of variance explained 
by the correlations is so minuscule as to offer 
only slight support to Barron’s hypothesis. For 
both the Irish and Midwestern samples, none of 
the correlations of IQ with creativity were 
significantly different from zero. Therefore, these 

| data offer no support to the Barron hypothesis. 


Discussion 


Despite the incorporation of factors designed 
to improve on the methods of previous studies, the 
results of this study offer virtually no support 
for either the McNemar or Barron hypotheses. 

e variance was not greater at the high intelli- 
gence level than at the low level. Furthermore, 
nearly all the correlations are nonsignificant at 
the low as well as the high levels of IQ in all 
three samples. The data in the Eastern sample 
pote only slightly in the direction hypothesized 

Y Barron. Although the results of this study 
are similar to those of the studies reviewed, the 
ferPretation offered by the present authors of 
aia findings differs substantially from those of 

other authors. The following alternative ex- 
Planations are suggested. 

First, the construct of creativity may be so 
Unstable at the adolescent stage that nonsignifi- 
Sey correlations with intelligence are to 
Xpected. Dacey and Ripple (4) studied the test- 
poeet reliabilites for a 5-month period, using the 
ang measures as those in our Eastern sample 
We eighth-grade students as Ss. The correlations 
(50) Positive and low to moderate. Yamamoto 
Se ) found low to moderate 2-month test-retest 

Trelations, using early adolescents. He found 


Table 1—Variances, Ranges, N's and the x’ Associated 
with Bartlett's Test for Homogeneity of Variance for Each 
of the Three Samples 


EASTEN 6M LESTER IRISE 


x? raon BARTLETT'S TEST 9.80 1.03 1.62 
LOW 19 VARIANCE 532.25 3,951.38 2,743.02 
IQ RANGE 85-104 261-277 4-53 
x 191 160 2 
MIDOLE IQ VARIANCE 672.28 3,470.64 2,923.57 
IQ RANGE 105-124 278-294 54-79 
x 545 3% u7 
HIGH 1Q VARIANCE 653.83 3,865.12 4,052.59 
1Q RANGE 125-144 295-311 74-93 


x isk us 35 


* Significant at the .05 level. 


considerably higher correlations for college 
seniors. Dacey and Ripple (4) also correlated 
scores on creativity measures with nine measures 
of personality and found low correlations in most 
cases. The same variables have been found to 
correlate much higher in adult and some pre- 
adolescent populations. If creative ability is 
unreliable during the adolescent years, then both 
hypotheses may be inappropriate for this age 
group. 

Second, the McNemar and Barron hypotheses 
may be incorrect at any age level, i.e., the vari- 
ances may be as great at the low levels of intelli- 
gence as at the high levels. This would be so if 
there were as many highly creative persons with 
low intelligence as there are with high intelli- 
gence. 

There is substantial evidence that many more 
creative acts are performed by persons with high 
IQ’s than by persons with moderate or low 1Q’s 
(eg., 2, 10, 18). Despite the fact that intelligence 
appears to be a necessary condition, it is probably 
not a sufficient condition, since many persons of 
high IQ give little evidence of creativity in their 
work. Donovan’s distinction between the “intel- 
lectual” and the merely “intelligent” individual 
is relevant: : 

Minds of penetrating intelligence provide the 

society with its experts and professionals in 

many fields, but these minds tend to be em- 
ployed in living off rather than for ideas. They 
do not have the free-wheeling, critical, creative, 
and speculative bent of mind that marks the 

intellectual (5: 89). 

Third, it may be that the currently popular 
measures of divergent thinking (including those 
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Table 2.—Correlations at Each Level of IQ for the Three Adolescent Characteristics and Verbal Creativity,” 

Samples Psychology in the Schools, 6:(no. 3)321-324, 1969. 

5. Donovan, J. D., “Creating Anti-intellectuals?” Com- 
monweal, 81:(no. 2)87-39, 1964. 

EASTERN MIDWESTERN IRISH 6. Getzels, J. W.; Jackson, P. W., “The Creative Adoles- 

cent: A Summary of Some Research Findings,” The 

Third (1959) University of Utah Research Conference 


TOTAL IQ CORRELATIONS +26* -06 +08 on the Identification of Creative Scientific Talent, 
Taylor, C. W. (ed.), University of Utah Press, Salt 
LOW IQ CORRELATIONS 16% -.03 12 Lake City, 1959, pp. 46-57. 
7. Getzels, J. W.; Jackson, P. W., Creativity and Intel- 
MIDDLE IQ CORRELATIONS .17* -04 =.03 ligence: Explorations with Gifted Students, John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., New York, 1962. 
HIGH IQ CORRELATIONS -03 .07 -.14 8. Getzels, J. W.; Madaus, G, F., “Creativity,” in Ebel, 


R. J. (ed.), Encyclopedia of Educational Research 
(4th ed.), Macmillan, New York, in press. 

* Significant at the .05 level. 9. Ginsburg, G. P.; Whittemore, R. G., “Creativity and 
Verbal Ability: A Direct Examination of Their Rela- 
tionship,” British Journal of Educational Psychology, 
3 ; > i 38: (no. 2)133-139, 1968. 

used in this study) are not a fair test of either 10. Guilford, J. P., “The Nature of Human Intelligence" 


hypothesis, because they are of dubious validity. McGraw-Hill, New York, 1967. 

Among the causes of this doubt are questions 11. Lorge, I; Thorndike, R. L., The Lorge-Thorndike 

concerning the reliability of the measures (3), Intelligence Test, Level 4, Form a, Verbal Battery 

relevancy of scoring and other methods factors = E E E eae ae] PE 

i i e IE ape ross-cultural Compari. 

E E a iS tp oalyery pe mped Racton Strastaes of Selected Tests TE Divergent 
B P ULVO validity and almos Thinking,” The Journal of Social Psychology, 18: 

any of concurrent validity. Whether or not the 13-21, 1967. 

McNemar and Barron hypotheses can ever be 13. McNemar, Q., “Lost: Our Intelligence. Why?” Ameri- 

tested with paper-and-pencil divergent thinking can Psychologist, 19:871-882, 1964. 

tests depends upon the solution of these problems, 14. Mednick, Martha T.; Andrews, F. M., “Creative 

and more probably upon the development of more Thinking and Level of Intelligence,” Journal of Crea- 


tive Behavior, 1: (no. 4) 428-431, 1967. " 
15. Mednick, S. A., “The Associative Basis of Creative 
Process,” Psychological Review, 69:220-232, 1962. 


creative methods of measuring the construct. 
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SCRIBBLE WRITING 


e Have you tried “scribble writing” in your kindergarten or first grade? The results are 
often amazing. On any type of paper without lines have the children write a story in scrib- 
ble lines, which may be straight, looped, zigzag, or up and down. Since the child is not sty- 
mied by choosing only words he knows how to spell and then laboriously writing them out, 
there is a great freedom and speed in scribble writing. Afterwards have each child read his 
story to the class. It works every time. The child reads his story fluently, turning the paper 
to continue the reading of his composition. Even the reluctant, shy ones will participate.— 
From Catholic Elementary Education News. 
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A Comparison of the Effectiveness of Discovery 
Versus Didactic Methods and Teacher-Guided 
Versus Independent Procedures in Principle Learning 


CAROL WIESNER, University of Connecticut 


ABSTRACT 
A 6-week experimental program was written to teach six basic spelling principles to sixteen sixth-grade classes. 


The classes were randomly assigned to four experimental treatment grou 


of which used a different combi- 


nation of method and procedure. One immediate and one delayed posttest were given to determi 

. . yad x 

oe in rmp of retention, transfer, and problem-solving abilities. Analysis of pakt e penaa aene, peyia 

a ne ts showed no significant differences for method, procedure, or interaction. Several of the results approached 

a cance, however, as the discovery method and the teacher-guided group procedure showed some advantage on 
e delayed transfer test. Implications for further research are suggested. 


4 ONE OF the most controversial issues in the 

ee of learning today is concerned with the value 
i tie discovery approach. Under the leadership 
E erome Bruner (2), the champions of the cause 
Shi attributed many benefits to learning by dis- 
AE Saga as a shift from extrinsic to intrinsic 
“hata a way of conserving memory, and a 

aa for learning the heuristics of discovery. 
“eae heed position has been taken by David 
RIR a (1) who has tried to break through what 
as ne ermed the “elaborate mystique” surround- 
at e discovery method. A number of other 
a Nan doa among them Cronbach (3) 
TA be trock (6), voiced the same kinds of con- 
“igh a conference on discovery learning which 
hE cored by the U.S. Office of Education 

HE eld at Stanford University in 1965. 
aan perl feeling which seemed to emerge 
ae ue conference was one of optimism in 
the iis being a place for discovery within 
wa ae Accompanying it, however, 
fea e ing of dismay due to the lack of research 
the Aise o define the proper place and function for 
vere a approach. A number of suggestions 
ses ade at the conference in regard to the type 

earch needed to fill the void. 


Problem and Hypotheses 


the e purpose of this study was to make use of 
attempt anes given at the conference in an 
method | determine the value of the discovery 
effectivens the area of principle learning. Its 
etention ee was to be evaluated in terms of 
immediate ransfer, and problem solving—both 

and delayed. The comparison method 


was the didactic method which the discovery 
method had been expected to replace, 

The study was also designed to test the effective- 
ness of two different classroom procedures used 
in conjunction with both the discovery and didac- 
tic methods. A teacher-guided group procedure 
was selected because of its widespread use; it was 
to allow for maximum group discussion. It was 
compared with an independent procedure which 
has been incorporated in many of the new cur- 
riculum programs which feature the discovery 
approach. This study, then, was designed to test 
the following null hypotheses : 


1. There is no significant difference in the 
learning of general principles between students 
taught by the discovery method and those taught 
by the didactic method. 

2. There is no significant difference in the learn- 
ing of general principles between students 
taught by a teacher-guided group procedure and 
those taught by an independent procedure. 

3. There is no significant interaction of dis- 
covery and didactic methods with teacher- 
guided group or independent procedures. 


Related Research 


A number of studies have been carried out on 
the discovery method in both the laboratory and 
classroom during the past 40 years. Although the 
results are quite contradictory, several general 
trends seem to emerge. Didactic treatment groups 
seem to learn faster and perform better on prac- 
ticed tasks, as evidenced by their superior scores 
on immediate retention tests. Although discovery 
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treatment groups take more time for initial learn- 
ing, they seem to retain more material over a 
longer period of time. They seem to do consist- 
ently better on all immediate and delayed transfer 
tests. Those studies which have investigated 
problem-solving performance also show an advan- 
tage for discovery groups. 


Methodology 


Learning Task. The principles which were 
selected were basic spelling principles involved in 
adding endings to base words. They were selected 
because they are fundamental to every spelling 
program and would therefore be appropriate for 
determining the implications of the discovery 
method for a particular academic discipline. This 
curriculum area was also selected because it has 
received little attention in regard to incorporating 
the discovery approach even though educators 
such as Horn (5) and Hildreth (4) have sug- 
gested the use of the discovery method as one 
step toward improving spelling programs. 

Treatments. The combination of two methods 
with two procedures resulted in the use of four 
experimental treatments. Groups A and B used 
the discovery method with Group A using a 
teacher-guided group procedure and Group B 
using an independent procedure. Groups C and D 
used the didactic method with Group C using a 
teacher-guided group procedure and Group D 
using an independent procedure. 


Materials and Procedures. An experimental 
program was written for the study. It consisted 
of a series of six spelling lessons and was designed 
to run for 6 weeks. A new spelling principle was 
introduced in each lesson. The experimental treat- 
ments differed only in the manner in which the 
principle was taught—with each group using the 
combination of method and procedure to which 
it had been assigned via random procedures. The 
same materials and techniques were used for all 
groups for the practice, testing, and review parts 
of the weekly lesson. 


Testing Program. The testing program used in 
the study included one standardized test and two 
special tests. The standardized test was the spell- 
ing subtest of the Iowa Test of Basic Skills 
which had been given as part of the regular 
testing program in the schools. Analysis of its 
scores indicated no significant differences between 
the treatment groups in regard to spelling achieve- 
ment before the experimental program began. 


The two special tests which were developed 
were used as posttests. One was given at the con- 
clusion of the experimental program, the other 
6 weeks later. Each of the posttests consisted of 
three parts: Part A was designed to measure 
retention and consisted of words which had been 
practiced in the lessons; Part B was designed to 
measure transfer and consisted of words which 


had not been practiced but to which the princi- 
ples applied; Part C was designed to measure 
problem-solving and consisted of three sets of 
sample words for which the student had to derive 
the principle involved in order to apply it to new 
words. Content validity for the two tests was 
established by a panel of seven judges. Reliability 
was checked by giving the test to four classes 
which were not otherwise involved in the study, 
The resulting coefficients of equivalence were 
significant beyond the .01 level. 


Population and Sample. The study was con- 
ducted in the public school system of Glastonbury, 
Connecticut. All of the sixteen sixth-grade classes 
in the system were involved in the study with 
four classes randomly assigned to each treatment. 
Students were not told that they were taking part 
in an experiment and teachers were cautioned 
against the use of any procedures which might 
suggest the experimental nature of the program 
or bias the results. Analysis was carried out on 
the scores of eighty-seven Ss in each treatment 
group for a total of 348 Ss. 


Statistical Treatment. The major statistical 
technique used to analyze the data was multiple 
classification analysis of variance. The assump- 
tions of homogeneity of variance, random sam- 
pling, and a normally distributed population had 
been met in the study. A 2x2 model was used to 
study the effects of the two independent variables 
and their interaction. The generalized formula for 
this model is represented by the following equa- 
tion: (Yan — i) =) A, —B, — Cony — Bum L 
states that a person’s deviation (Ymp) from the 
population mean (i) is considered to be a fune- 
tion of the two factors of method (Am) and pro- 
dure (B,), the interaction of method x procedure 
(Cmp), and the error term (Emp). The error term 
consisted of the within mean square for the two 
main effects and their interaction because the type 
of design used constituted a fixed model. 


Results 


The results of this analysis indicated no 818- 
nificant differences for either of the methods, for 
either of the procedures or for their interaction. 
However, there were several results which aP: 
proached significance—two isolated effects an 
two rather important effects. 


The isolated effects were found on the first post- 
test. On Part B, which was used to measure m 
diate transfer, an F value of .07 resulted for Er 
interaction of method and procedure. Examination 
of the means would seem to indicate that the be 
ter combinations were the didactic method wi ; 
the independent procedure, and the discover 
method with the teacher-guided group procedure 


Part C of the first posttest, which measured 
immediate problem solving, yielded an F value 


WIESNER 


07 for procedure with higher means for the two 
groups using the independent procedure. This re- 
sult was probably due to task similarity since the 
two independent groups used work sheets simi- 
lar to the posttest sheets to learn the principle in 
the lessons. By the time of the second posttest, 
this difference had ceased to exist. 


The two important results were found on the 
second posttest. Results which approached signifi- 
cance were found on Part B, the delayed transfer 
test, for both of the main effects. A probability 
level of .09 resulted for method with a level of 
08 for procedure. Examination of the means 
pointed to the discovery approach as the better 
method and to the teacher-guided group technique 
as the better procedure. 


Discussion 


The failure to find very significant results in 
this study may have been due to several factors. 
One of the basic concerns had been to work within 
the context of the regular school program and to 
avoid any reactive effects due to special experi- 
mental procedures, Consequently, classes were 
kept intact, the regular classroom teachers car- 
ried out the program, and the experimental treat- 
ment was part of a total program. These arrange- 
ments may have caused several problems: classes 
may have had differential exposure to the spelling 
principles between the time of the pretest and 
the program; teachers may have lacked skill in 
handling the discovery method because they re- 
ceived no special training; and—most important 
bd all—the amount of practice and review in the 
lessons may have been sufficient to override the 
effects of the differential treatment used to teach 
the principle. 


n ree other factors may also have been responsi- 
oo : E the results. Retention was tested at the end 
fol e 6-week program rather than immediately 
Aga the experimental treatment—a fact 
pena d account for the lack of support found 
Ra e didactic method on the retention test. 

ae ever, several of the procedures which had 

faire rented to give the didactic treatment a 
Sheen tial should have been of benefit to it. These 
foals lures included establishment of the same 
fie and use of the same principles as for the 

Sie treatment, as well as the use of a great 

of repetition in teaching the principle in 


mete to equate the amount of time used for both 


Conclusions 


hee iew of the problems involved in attempt- 
hardly Simulate the normal school situation, it 1s 
the ae that the results failed to meet 
surprisin criteria for statistical significance. It is 

ing, however, that the didactic method 
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failed to show any advantage on the retention test 
in light of the fact that the discovery method did 
show some of its usual advantage on the delayed 
transfer test. In conclusion, if one is willing to 
consider the results which approach significance, 
the findings of this research study would seem to 
indicate a tentative place for the discovery method 
and for the teacher-guided group procedure in the 
sphere of principle learning—for the spelling cur- 
riculum in particular and perhaps for other school 
curricula as well. 


Implications for Further Research 


The goal of this research had been to avoid the 
many pitfalls noted by Cronbach and others which 
abound in so many of the past studies on discov- 
ery learning. Because of this concern, methods 
were used which would not handicap the didactic 
groups and which would avoid student awareness 
of the experimental nature of the program. The 
learning task was part of educational subject mat- 
ter and the program was long enough to avoid 
the effect of one or two isolated sessions. 


From the discussion, it is obvious that these 
practices may have become liabilities. Conse- 
quently, it may be necessary to sacrifice some of 
these practices in order to obtain significant re- 
sults. If educational subject matter is to be used, 
the content should probably be related to but out- 
side of the mainstream of the regular curriculum. 
Tf the experiment is to be carried out in the reg- 
ular classrooms, teachers should be given special 
training. A pretest based on the experimental pro- 
gram should be given, and students should be ran- 
domly assigned by the experimenter in order to 
assure equality of groups—even though the re- 
sults may reflect reactions to these experimental 
practices. The results of this study would seem to 
suggest acceptance of some of these compromises 
in order to achieve statistically significant results. 
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ABSTRACT 


This study investigated the present status and significant differences between high ability achieving and non- 
achieving college freshmen of a 1960-61 study. The Ss were students at the University of Kentucky and had scored 
in a percentile range of 95 to 99 on the College Qualification Tests (CQT). The psychosocial data were collected by 
means of a questionnaire, and significant differences were determined through the chi-square method of statistical 
analysis, The resulting profiles indicate the possibility that many high ability non-achievers might achieve if they 
were given early guidance and were allowed the opportunity to change their academic programs. 


ANY UNIVERSITY that chooses to do so can 
make a major reduction in the proportion of its 
students who drop out, unless that proportion is 
already quite small (2). This is especially true 
when dealing with students who rank in the top 
5 percent in academic ability. It is estimated that 
20 percent of the most able students admitted to 
college withdraw or are dropped before gradua- 
tion, resulting in a setback in their academic 
careers (5). In a 1966 study of high ability fresh- 
men, Seibel found that after 1 year of college 9 
percent of the males were on academic probation; 
6 percent had withdrawn for academic reasons, 
and 3 percent had withdrawn for non-academic 
reasons (3). These students appear to be victims 
of inadequate counseling, the wrong curricula, 
and various pressures of the multiversity. 

It could be that many of the wrong people 
were dropped, for most of these students even- 
tually recover and finish their degrees. For exam- 
ple, Eckland stated that there may be far fewer 
students who permanently give up their college 
careers than previously thought, as most studies 
fail to make allowances for the prolonged nature 
of academic careers and the dropouts who come 
back (1). Is it accurate to label these students as 
failures and dropouts? Are there significant dif- 
ferences in the status of those designated as 
achievers and those designated as non-achievers? 
Have these high ability non-achievers been done 
a disservice by dropping them from the univer- 
sity environment thus making it difficult for them 
to make an academic adjustment? Answers to 
some of these questions may be implied from the 
present profiles of some achievers and non- 
achievers of 5 years ago. 


Background 


The present study is a 5-year follow-up of high 
ability achieving and non-achieving college fresh- 


men. In the fall of 1960, 154 male freshmen at 
the University of Kentucky scored in the top 5 
percent on the CQT. It was assumed that a 
percentile score range of 95 to 99 on the CQT was 
indicative of ability to do very good college work. 
However, thirty-eight of these high-ability stu- 
dents failed to achieve a GPA (grade point aver- 
age) of 2.00 (a standing of “C”) in their academic 
work for the first semester. At the close of the 
second semester, a total of sixty-two of these 
high-ability freshmen had failed to achieve 4 
standing of 2.00 during either the first or second 
semester or both. Thus 40 percent of the poten- 
tially most capable freshmen failed to achieve 
acceptable grades during their first year at the 
University. It was concluded that the significant 
difference between the 25 percent non-achievers 
and the 26 percent achievers was of a noncogmi- 
tive or psychosocial nature, rather than any la 
of ability to do college work. It should be noted 
that forty of the total group of 154 in the top 5 
percent of freshmen did achieve a GPA of 3.00 
(a standing of “B”) or better. i 

The purpose of the 1960 study was to identify 
significant psychosocial differences between 
achievers and non-achievers as revealed by inter- 
view data. The interview included sixty-seven 
items relative to the students’ psychosocial back- 
grounds, and was administered to thirty-one non- 
achievers and thirty-two achievers of hi 
academic potential. The significant results of the 
1960 study were published in The Journal 0 
Educational Research (4). 


Procedure and Results 


In the fall of 1966, a 50-item questionnaire ye 
mailed to each of the original thirty-one a 
achievers and thirty-two achievers. Twenty- ue 
non-achievers and twenty-eight achievers / 


sponded. The questionnaire covered the followin’ 


p" 


: (a) present academic status, (b) socio- 

ic status, (c) perceptions of the pre-uni- 
ity experience, (d) perceptions of the univer- 
experience, and (e) present values, aspira- 
tons, and pressures. 

The significant differences of attitude, opinion, 
and perception between the achievers and non- 
gehievers were determined by the chi-square 
- of statistical analysis. For differences to 

sign 


ificant, a probability of less than .06 was 
established as a standard. 
The following findings were based on the 
Significant differences of attitude and opinion 
obtained from the questionnaire data, Approxi- 
mate levels of probability may be obtained by 
referring to Table 1. 

Present Academic Status. After the passage 
of 5 years, the achievers were significantly more 
likely to have obtained a college degree than the 
non-achievers were. The difference was signifi- 
cant. 

_ More achievers than non-achievers are still 
enrolled in some capacity, medical school, or 
graduate school. Of the twenty-eight achievers 
Tesponding, four are candidates for the PhD, 
are senior medical students, six have earned 
the MA degree, one has a law degree, twelve 
hold the BA or BS degree, and two are under- 
graduates. The difference was not significant. 
A change of major was considerably more fre- 
quent among non-achievers than achievers. Only 
19 percent of the achievers had changed their 
Majors, while 63 percent of the non-achievers had 
thanged their programs. The difference was 
Significant. 
A summary of the educational status of the 
ty-two non-achievers is as follows: one is 


ile 1—Chi-square Results for Significance of Difference 
Setween Freshman Achievers and Non-achievers 
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a PhD candidate, four have earned the MA degree, 
one is pursuing the MA, and four hold under- 
graduate degrees. Seven are still actively pursuing 
undergraduate degrees, and five are no longer 
enrolled in a degree program. 

Socioeconomic Status, The non-achievers were 
significantly more dissatisfied with their income 
in relation to their perceived ability and potential 
than were the achievers. This was true even 
though 64 percent of the achievers were still in 
the process of pursuing advanced degrees, The 
difference was significant. 

More non-achievers had taken non-college train- 
ing, such as business school, sales training, and 
on-the-job training, than had the achievers, This 
trend was in the expected direction and was 
significant. 

Perceptions of the Pre-University Experience. 
It was found that there was generally greater 

among achievers than non-achievers 
with the quality of their high school preparation. 
Though not significant, this difference was in the 
direction one might expect. 

Non-achievers rated high school guidance serv- 
ices as poor; achievers, on the other hand, felt 
their guidance had been satisfactory. The difer- 
ence was significant. 

Over 28 percent of the non-achievers felt that 
the quality of high school teaching was poor, while 
all the achievers rated high school teaching as 
excellent or satisfactory. The difference was 
eine percen! the achi d 81 

Eighty-five t of evers an 
a Te the non-achievers perceived that the 
guidance they had received from their parents 
had been realistic. The difference was not signif- 
cant. 

It is worth noting that 92 percent of the 

ievers and 82 percent of the non-achievers 
felt that their parents had not brought undue 
pressure to bear in the selection of their academic 
p ersity Experi All of 

Perceptions of Universi xperience. 
the wh teste felt that they experienced intellec- 
tual growth during their first year at the Uni- 
versity; 28 percent of the non-achievers felt that 
the first year was an academic loss. The differ- 
ence was significant. 

It should be noted that achievers tended to feel 
more frequently that professors are interested in 
student adjustment. Non-achievers felt more fre- 
quently that professors are not interested in 
student adjustment. The difference was not signifi- 
cant. r 

In their expectations of the college experience, 
achievers appear to have been more realistic than 
non-achievers. Although not significant, differ- 
ences were in the expected direction. l 

Non-achievers perceived that it was difficult to 
become friendly with professors more frequently 
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than did achievers. The difference was significant. 

Significantly more non-achievers regretted a 
failure to make the most of their educational 
opportunities while at the University. 

In retrospect, both achievers and non-achievers 
rated teaching at the University as satisfactory. 
Seventy-five percent of the achievers and 86 per- 
cent of the non-achievers rated the instruction 
positively. The difference was not significant. 

Three-fourths of the total group responded 
“yes” that they would choose the University again. 
Although more achievers than non-achievers said 
they would and more non-achievers said they 
would not choose the University again, the dif- 
ference was not significant. 

The non-achievers of this study who had been 
dropped were unanimous in the opinion that this 
disruption of their academic careers had hindered 
rather than helped in the development of their 
talents. 

Values, Aspirations and Pressures. In general, 
both achievers and non-achievers felt that their 
values had shifted over the past 5 years, Seventy 
percent of the achievers and 75 percent of the 
non-achievers considered that their ideas of what 
is important in life had changed. Achievers indi- 
cated their values had shifted from an idealistic 
to a more realistic and “cynical” attitude toward 
the world. Non-achievers on the other hand 
shifted from goals of personal pleasure to those 
of deeper concern for responsibility and self- 
realization. The difference was significant. 

Non-achievers felt that their values had 
changed a great deal, while achievers said they 
had changed to a lesser degree, The difference 
was not significant, 

In the area of aspirations, achievers and non- 
achievers were quite similar. Both groups were 
much more concerned with personal goals than 
they were with making contributions to society 
or being of service to humanity. Sixty-four per- 
cent of the achievers were most concerned with 
personal happiness and 32 percent felt their voca- 
tions were of most import. Most achievers aspired 
for personal happiness and success. (Perhaps the 
aspiration for success is indicative of a greater 
need to prove one’s self, especially after having 
experienced academic failure and probation.) The 
difference was not significant. 

The achievers and non-achievers described 
similar psychosocial problems and pressures, The 
achievers most often mentioned draft status, 
monetary, and academic pressures as being most 
urgently felt. The non-achievers were different in 
that they expressed an almost driven concern to 
make better than average grades and to finish 
their degrees. This attitude could be due to their 
initial underachievement and the onus of proba- 
tion. The difference was not significant. 


Conclusions 


The responses to questionnaire items, by the 
twenty-eight achievers of high ability and twenty- 
two non-achievers of high ability in a 5-year fol- 
low-up study, have led the investigator to the fol- 
lowing conclusions which are relative to the spe- 
cific groups studied. 

According to this study, there was a trend for 
achievers to attain a degree of self-definition and 
commitment earlier in life than non-achievers. 

Neither marriage nor date of marriage appears 
to be a significant factor in achievement or non- 
achievement as approximately half of both groups 
were married. 

The psychological impact of being placed on 
academic probation, especially to bright students, 
appears to be considerable. Seventy-two percent 
of the non-achievers said that the greatest impact 
was to their own self-esteem, while 28 percent felt 
that their parents were affected to a greater 
degree. 

The terms failure and dropout, when applied to 
those designated as non-achievers, are misnomers 
for it was found that 75 percent of these students 
achieved on their return to an academic com- 
munity. 

The dropping of high ability students is not 
the answer to non-acihevement. Rather, the ques- 
tion should be asked, “What is wrong?” Many 
high-ability non-achievers in our universities 
might succeed, if guidance were given early in the 
freshman year, and if university policy allowed 
students to change their commitments instead of 
dropping them. 

Limitations 

It should be noted that these findings are ne 
to be interpreted as definite proof that a causa 
relationship exists between the variables under 
investigation and college failure. However, ae 
retrospective results do lead to hypotheses whi 
may be investigated with suitable controls, na 
predictions in advance of failure. For the presen» 
the conclusions of this study are primarily sug 
gestive in nature. 
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| The Effects of a Mediational Device on 
Paired—Associate Learning; Learning and 
Retention of Sixth Grade Students 


WILLIAM E. LOADMAN, Indiana University 


ABSTRACT 


The objective of this experiment was to determine the effect of different levels of mediational 

aids 
associate task when presented to sixth-grade students for amount and rate of original learning and “Ass a 
tention. Three levels of strategies were employed. High level mediational aids were found to significantly effect the 
amount and rate of original learning; the retention data also suggest similar inferences. 


determine the influence of different levels of 
strategies for paired-associate (PA) learning on 
accuracy, speed of learning, and long-range re- 
tention. Many PA studies have been conducted, 
but only recently has attention been given to 
mediational aids and the long-term retention of 
the learning task. 

Jensen and Rohwer (3) using a PA task demon- 
strated that invoking a mnemonic device on the 
learning task facilitates immediate recall. How- 
ever, this study cannot be generalized beyond 
mentally retarded subjects. In a follow-up experi- 
ae Jensen and Rohwer (2) conducted a 1-week 
oem retention task with retarded Ss using 
Ther te devices on the original learning task. 
an y found that the group receiving the mnemonic 

responds slightly but not significantly better 
eg control group. Davidson (1) found that 
high nenie device facilitates learning and that 
to ability students are better able to use media- 

Arc low ability students. 
ee and others (4) using students on a PA 
emplo sete that in learning the task, the Ss 
and he nt levels of mediational strategies 
Yebonded ose Ss using the higher level strategies 

ie ta correctly significantly more often than 
i dentified o lower level strategies. This study also 
fits: and classified the different levels of 
ae oe Further, normal and mentally retarded 
strategie were compared in their use of learning 

at a on a PA task. The results indicated 
ee r children used higher level strategies 
aster a ed children, and also learned the list 
ren. Usi more accurately than the slower chil- 
they fein fourth-, sixth-, and eighth-grade Ss, 
increases that the use of high level strategies 

i ae age and results in a greater number 
Was cond responses. A 48-hour retention task 

ucted and the results indicate that the 


retention scores were directly related to the level 
of strategy used by the S, i.e., students employing 
high level strategies scored high on the retention 
task. The results indicate that strategies aid the 
learner on a delayed retention task which is in 
opposition to those found by Jensen and Rohwer 
(2). Martin and others (5) also found that Ss 
recall more words correctly after they have been 
given high level strategies on half of the PA 
task than a control group; the experimental group 
also used higher level strategies, on those dyads 
without strategies provided, than the control 
group. 

This research suggests that a mediational device 
facilitates learning and that some Ss are more 
able to employ higher level strategies than others. 
It is not clear exactly what effect the mediational 
device has upon long term retention. Therefore, 
is it possible to give all students high-level media- 
tional devices to facilitate learning, and if so, 
what effect do these aids have upon long-term 
retention? Also, is it better for Ss to derive their 
own high level strategies or have the high level 
strategies given to them? 


Procedure 


The Ss consisted of three randomly selected 
groups of sixth-grade children from a Midwestern 
Catholic school in a middle-class neighborhood. 
After the students were randomly assigned to a 
group, the groups were randomly selected for 
a control and two experimental conditions. A 
total of seventy-six students participated in the 
experiment and all were naive with respect to 
PA learning tasks. 

Thirteen PA dyads were constructed from No- 
bles (6) list and consisted of low-meaningful 
(L-M) stimulus disyllables and high-meaningful 
(H-M) response disyllables. Five of these pairs 
were used in a practice task and the remaining 
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Table 1.—The Means and Standard Deviations on Practice, 
Learning, Trials to Criterion and Retention of the Paired- 
Associate Task* 


Control Sentence Derived 


Given Mnemonic 
Number H= 25 25 24 
Correct on X= 5.36 7.36 6.5 
Practice Task S= 3.21 3.47 3.88 
Learning Trials N= 26 25 25 
1-7 Number X= 36.31 46.64 30.30 
Correct S= 12.31 4,29 16.47 
Learning Task N= 26 25 25 
Trials to X= 6.27 ALG 6.76 
Criterion S= 1.61 1.39 1.71 
Retention Task N= 26 23 25 
Number Correct X= 6,46 7.43 4.92 
on Trial 1 Sa | 2:32 1.16 3.23 


t The inconsistency in the number of Ss responding was 
caused by a lack of understanding on the practice task and 
mortality on the retention task. 


eight were used in the experiment. Obvious asso- 
ciation on the pairing of the words during con- 
struction of the dyads was held to a minimum. 

Each group was given a practice task, a learn- 
ing task, and a 1-week retention task. All groups 
were given the same instructions and directions 
on the practice task and each group was presented 
the same material. Each learning trial was fol- 
lowed by a recall trial which allowed the S to 
write on the answer sheet what was thought to 
be the correct H-M response to the L-M stimuli. A 
learning trial was considered to be the individual 
presentation of the five PA’s. A recall trial was 
considered to be the individual presentation of the 
five stimulus words. The learning trials were 
presented three times and each learning trial was 
spaced by a recall trial. This allowed the Ss to 
familiarize themselves with the learning task and 
also allowed the experimenter (E) to check for 
comparability of groups. A recall task was used in 
all phases of this experiment. 

After the practice task, the Ss were given 
instructions and directions according to the spe- 
cific experimental treatment group. 

Control Group. The control group was told that 
they would now be given a similar task to learn. 
They were given no special aids for learning. 

Sentence Given Group. This group was told 
that it was more efficient to learn the task if the 
words are in sentences. Therefore, a sentence with 
the PA words in it was read aloud to the group 
as each PA was presented in learning trials one 
and two, An example was given to demonstrate 
this procedure. 


Derived Sentence Group. This group was told 
that it was more efficient to learn the task if the 
words are in sentences or if some association is 
made. A few examples were given to demonstrate 
this procedure and the group was reminded to 
put the PA’s in sentences on learning trials one 
and two. 

On the experimental task the PA’s were indi. 
vidually presented on the learning trials and the 
stimuli were presented on the response trials; 
both were presented in random order. The cri- 
terion task consisted of eight PA’s with eight 
learning and eight recall trials. The first seven 
learning and recall trials were similar to the 
trials on the practice task. However, on the eighth 
recall trial the time presentation was decreased 
on the stimulus; the learning trial remained the 
same. It was reasoned that if one method of 
learning is superior to another in terms of the 
acquisition of PA’s, then the better one knows the 
association, the faster he can respond when one 
member of the pair is presented. If the relation- 
ship were not spontaneous, then the S could not 
respond fast enough to complete the task. 

One week after the original learning occurred, 
the E returned to the school for a long term 
retention task. After the directions, the Ss were 
given a recall task exactly like the trials employed 
in the original response trials. The eight stimulus 
words were presented individually on trial one 
and the Ss responded accordingly. 


Results and Discussion 


On the practice task, the three treatment groups 
were compared for the number of correct re 
sponses over the three trials by a one-way analysis 
of variance. These groups were not significantly 
different at P < .05 level on this task (F = ro 
df = 2,71; see Tables 1 and 2). One notices thai 
the sentence given group (SG) has a higher mean 
than either the derived sentence (DS) or contro 
(Con) group. The Con group is particularly low, 
but these differences are nullified by the large 
variance within each group. The instrument Ea 
was rather short and crude and may not ha 


Table 2—One Way Analysis of Variance on ijn 
Learning, Trials to Criterion and Retention of the 
Associate Task 


meet T ear rem Cae VEO a 
Source df MS i 


Number Correct among 2 5. 

on Practice Task within 71 12.6692 

Learning Trials among 2 1765.1929 11.9044 
d Number within 73 148.3465 

orrect 

Learning Task SEN 2 37.4705 15.048* 
‘intel see within 73 2.4905 

Criterion $ 
Retention Task among 2 38.8339 7.20* 
Number Correct within 7 5.3966 

on Trial } 


** Significant Difference at-.01 level 
F.99(2,70)=4.92 
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given reliable or valid estimates of performance. 
However, there is no reason to suspect that this 
is true, and it appears logical to conclude that the 
samples used in this experiment are comparable. 

The criterion task was scored for the number 
of correct responses on trials one through seven. 
A one-way analysis of variance was performed on 
these data, and the differences were found to be 
significant at the P < .01 level (F =11.90; df = 
278; see Tables 1 and 2). A Scheffe Test of 
Multiple Comparisons was performed on the 
mean scores and the SG group was statistically 
superior to both the Con group and the DS group. 
The Con and DS groups did not differ signifi- 
cantly. 

On the learning task, the SG group was signifi- 
cantly superior in reaching a criterion of two 
perfect response trials than either the DS group 
or the Con group according to a one-way analysis 
of variance and the Scheffé Test of Multiple 
Comparisons (F = 15.04; df = 2,73; P < .01 see 
Tables 1 and 2). However, the DS and Con 
groups were not statistically different. This sug- 
gests that invoking a high level strategy facilitates 
the rate of learning. The Con and DS groups did 
hot differ because the Con group had to learn the 
task on their own, and the DS group needed 

ing time to develop their own high level 
Strategies which didn’t allow them to learn the 
as quickly as the SG group. In a PA learning 
‘‘ontext it appears most beneficial as far as speed 
of learning and number of correct responses are 
foncerned to give Ss the high level strategy. A 
limited amount of generalization to a school learn- 
ig context seems warranted if one can equate a 
‘A task with a particular learning task. This 
the g the case, it appears to be most helpful for 
student to be given a high level strategy as 
Opposed to having the student derive his own 
sh level strategy or be left to his own resources. 
sus result appears to be at least valid at the 
‘ixth-grade level. For example, if one were at- 
ating to teach the vocabulary of a foreign 
ie one might put the foreign word and its 
to ish equivalent into a short sentence or phrase 
e an association for the student. 
aa trial eight will not be considered in this 
a On the retention task, one could legiti- 
inde y argue that the amount of retention is not 
att of original learning. However, all Ss 

3 the the same number of trial presentations 

€ same amount of time and the majority of 
cn the criterion on the learning trials. 
ie, etore, the E considers the retention task to 
tec independent measure. The number of correct 
ie See per group were analyzed by means 
kst Reman, analysis of variance and a Scheffé 
kas ultiple Comparisons. The SG group was 

cally superior, in the number of words 


rrectly recalled, to the DS group but not differ- 


ent from the Con group (F = 7.20; df = 2,71; 
P < .01; see Tables 1 and 2). Unexpectedly, the 
Con group and the DS group were not statistically 
different. This may be explained by the difference 
in amount and rate of original learning. However, 
a more plausible explanation seems to emerge 
when one examines the individual effects of the 
treatment groups. The scores of the SG group 
appear to be relatively smooth across individuals 
in both learning and retention thus producing a 
low variance. The Con group scores are less sta- 
ble across individuals and not as high overall as 
the SG scores are and thus have a greater amount 
of variance. The DS group scores are very un- 

stable across individuals and this not only pro- 

duces a relatively low mean, but also a very high 

variance. The original learning data and even more 

so for the retention data seem to suggest that 

telling the Ss that a high level strategy is most 

beneficial for learning and then having them 

derive their own devices does not produce a uni- 

tary effect. Instead, two extreme effects appear 

to be prominent; one type of S is able to develop 

this strategy and compares favorably with the 

SG group on retention; the second type seems to 

have difficulty invoking the high level strategy on 

his own and performs relatively poorly on the 

learning and retention task. This suggests that 

a great deal of structure is more beneficial than 

a limited amount in a PA learning task for 

sixth-grade Ss. This has serious implications for 

any type of discovery learning that can be equated 

with a PA task. It suggests that while some 

students can learn and retain associations by a 

limited structure technique (learning and reten- 

tion equal to that of a high-level structure), it is 

more beneficial to impose high level structure on 

the task for better overall performance. This is at 

least true at the sixth-grade level under the con- 

ditions and restrictions generated in this study. 
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Control of Reinforcement and Academic Achic vement' 


RALPH L. SHAW and NORMAN P. UHL, Emory University 


ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this study was to investigate the relationship between children’s locus of control scores and 
school achievement, as measured by reading scores, for low and upper-middle socioeconomic level (SEL) white and 
black groups. It was found that the low SEL group had significantly higher external scores than the upper-middle 
SEL group and that within the upper-middle group the blacks had higher external scores than the whites. How- 
ever, within the low group, there was no relationship between race and external scores, Of the four groups, white 
low SEL, black low SEL, black upper-middle SEL, and white upper-middle SEL, the locus of control scores re- 
lated to success in reading in only the latter group. It was found that the higher the external score, the lower the 
reading score. The findings are discussed in terms of their educational implications. 


THE PERFORMANCE of the child in the 
classroom has been of great concern to educators 
and psychologists for many years. Many studies 
examining the relationship of IQ, sex, race, and 
socioeconomic level variables to classroom achieve- 
ment have been performed. With increased 
emphasis on individualized instruction, the con- 
sideration of personality factors has gained 
importance. This study is directed toward investi- 
gating the relationship between academic achieve- 
ment, as measured by reading scores, and one 
personality variable: locus of control of rein- 
forcement. 


Locus of control of reinforcement can be of 
two types: internal control and external control. 
Internal control of reinforcement refers to the 
belief that the reinforcements a person receives 
are a result of his own purposeful action. If the 
individual believes that the reinforcements he 
receives are due to some force beyond his control, 
such as luck, or fate, then he is said to have an 
external locus of control. 


Lefcourt (6), in his review of the literature, 
relates this personality construct to the concepts 
of competence and effectance, helplessness and 
hopelessness, striving toward mastery, and aliena- 
tion. The social learning theory of Rotter (8) 
looks upon this construct as a generalized expect- 
ancy concerning reinforcements. 


Social class and ethnic membership have been 
shown to be important variables in determining 
the locus of control of reinforcement. Several 
studies, such as those of Battle and Rotter (1) 
and Lefcourt and Ladwig (7), found that blacks 
score higher on external control than whites and 


that lower-class individuals express greater ex- 
ternality than middle-class persons. 


The relationship of IQ to locus of control of 
reinforcement is not as clear, Studies by Bialer 
(2), using elementary school subjects, and Cran- 
dall, Katkovsky, and Crandall (4), using elemen- 
tary and high school students, have shown & 
positive relation between IQ and locus of control, 
with higher internal control scores being ass0- 
ciated with higher IQ levels. Battle and Rotter 
(1) found that black, 11-13-year-old students 
tended to have higher external scores regardless 
of IQ status, when compared to white students. 


Conflicting evidence has been found regarding 
the relation of sex to locus of control of reinforce- 
ment. Girls were shown to be more likely to give 
responses indicating internal control than were 
boys in one study (4), while no relation between 
locus of control and sex was found in a study by 
Battle and Rotter (1). Few studies have investi- 
gated the relationship between locus of contro 
scores and school achievement. Crandall, Ka 
sky, and Crandall (4) found that their s¢ j 
predicted differently for the two sexes at differen! 
age levels. 


This study examined the effect of SEL, (ley 
and upper-middle), race (black and white), A 
sex of second graders on locus of control ea 
and also investigated the relationship be pa 
locus of control scores and reading achievem 
It was predicted that: (1) low SEL | 
higher external scores than upper-M1 
(2) blacks have higher external scores ren 
whites; (3) there is no sex difference one = 
of control scores; (4) locus of control Sco ighet 
inversely related to reading scores, the 
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the external scores, the poorer the reading scores; 
and (5) locus of control scores are not related 
to intelligence scores. 


Method 


Subjects. The Ss in this study, 211 second-grade 
public school children from a large metropolitan 
area, participated in a larger study. The Ss were 
_ drawn from eighteen classrooms in six elementary 
schools. Three of the schools were in upper-middle 
SEL areas and three were in low SEL areas. In 
each SEL area, two of the schools were predomi- 
nantly white and one was predominantly black. 
Careful attention was given to the selection of 
the schools in order to obtain homogeneity of SEL 
within each school. 


A stratified random sampling technique was 
employed to insure adequate numbers of males 
and females, blacks and whites, and low and 
upper-middle SEL Ss. The mean age at the time 
of testing was 8.0 years, with a SD of .66 years. 
The sample was composed of 104 low SEL and 
107 upper-middle SEL Ss, 69 blacks and 142 
Whites, and 107 males and 104 females, 


Instruments. The paragraph meaning and word 
reading sections of the Primary I and Primary 
II levels of the 1964 edition of the Stanford 
Achievement Test, Form W, were administered 
to obtain a measure of reading achievement. Four 
subtests from Cattell’s Culture Fair Intelligence 
Test, Scale I, Substitution, Classification, Mazes, 
and Similarities, were used to measure IQ. These 
Scales were used for practical reasons, in addition 
to Cattell’s (3) statement that the use of these 
subtests results in a more fully culture fair IQ. 


ete Bialer-Cromwell Children’s Locus of Con- 

ol Scale was used to measure degree of internal- 
eroa] control of the Ss. This test consists of 
4 enty-three items worded so that a “yes” or a 
a response is required for each item. A “yes” 
oe indicates internal control on some items 

i ateral control on other items. The sum of 


al responses equals the external control 


a Procedure, All tests were administered within 
aes period. The Stanford Achievement 
instru i ha group administered according to the 
cat Ctions contained in the Manual. The Classi- 
ics eee of Cattell’s Culture Fair Intelli- 

an en of the Bialer-Cromwell Children’s 
istered Control Scale were individually admin- 
SA according to the instructions in their 
minut S, each taking approximately 10 and 4 

es, respectively, to administer. 


Mis remaining three subtests of the Culture 

inflam sence Test (Substitution, Mazes, and 

a a les) were administered to groups of no 

i. an fifteen students using the instructions 
nin the Manual. 


Results 


A Kuder-Richardson reliability of .95 was 
obtained for the reading score. Test-retest reli- 
ability of .85 was obtained with the Culture Fair 
Intelligence Test, with approximately 1 week 
separation between tests, A Kuder-Richardson 
reliability of .43 was found for the Children’s 
Locus of Control Scale. 


An analysis of variance using a 2x2x2 
factorial design was employed to investigate the 
effect of SEL, race, and sex on locus of control 
scores. The main effect of SEL was found to be 
significant [F (1,204) = 3.95, p< .05)] in addition 
to the interaction of SEL and race [F (1,204) = 
4.21, p< .05]. No other main effects or interactions 
were significant at the .05 level. 


The significant SEL X race interaction was 
investigated by comparing the means of the black 
low SEL group, the white low SEL group, the 
back upper-middle SEL group, and the white 
upper-middle SEL group which were 12.19, 12.29, 
12.16, and 11.05, respectively. The respective 
standard deviations were 2.90, 2.52, 2.18, and 
2.79. Through the use of Scheffé’s Test (9) it 
was found at the .05 level of significance that 
the white upper-middle SEL group had lower 
external scores than the other three groups and 
that there was no difference in the means of these 
latter three groups. Thus, the predictions that 
low SEL Ss have higher external scores than 
upper-middle SEL Ss and that there are no sex 
differences are supported. The prediction that 
blacks have higher external scores than whites 
is only true of the upper-middle SEL Ss. 


In only one of the four groups studied was 
there a significant relationship between locus of 
control and success in reading. In the white upper- 
middle SEL group it was found that the higher the 
external score obtained by the student, the lower 
would be his score in reading (r = —.31, p < .01). 
In the other three groups, however, the correla- 
tions ranged from .09 to .17 in magnitude, all 
nonsignificant at the .05 level. IQ was related to 
reading in both SEL groups (r= AT and .23 
for upper-middle and low SEL, respectively), but 
IQ was not related to external scores. When 
reading and external scores were correlated with 
IQ partialed out, no change in the relationships 
was observed. 


Discussion 


The low reliability of .43 obtained using the 
Children’s Locus of Control Scale was a surprise. 
This scale in one of the two most frequently used 
instruments to measure internality—externality in 
children. In reviewing the published studies which 
have made use of this instrument, the authors 
could not find one which reported reliability. How- 
ever, in a study performed concurrently with this 
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one, Shaffer, Strickland, and Uhl (10) report a 
reliability of .49 for this scale using fourth-grade 
Ss from two SEL’s comparable to the one used in 
the present study. These results indicate need for 
further work on this scale. 


Results support predictions 1, 3, and 5, namely, 
low SEL Ss were found to have higher external 
scores than upper-middle SEL Ss, no sex differ- 
ences on locus of control scores were found, and 
locus of control scores were not related to 
intelligence scores. Predictions 2 and 4 were 
partially supported. It was found that blacks have 
higher external scores than whites, but only in 
the upper-middle SEL group. It was also found 
that locus control scores were inversely related 
to reading scores, but only in the white upper- 
middle SEL group. 


The finding that low SEL Ss have higher 
external scores agrees with the results of other 
studies (1, 4). The low SEL groups in the present 
study and in the studies cited were found to score 
significantly higher on external control than the 
middle-class groups. Battle and Rotter (1) main- 
tain that there is a lesser belief in self-responsi- 
bility among lower-class Ss than is found in the 
upper-class Ss, while others (4) state that there 
is less opportunity to manipulate the environment 
successfully due to lack of education, money, and 
status among the lower class groups. Lefcourt 
(6:212) says, “Perhaps the apathy and what is 
often described as lower-class lack of motivation 
may be explained as a result of the disbelief 
that effort pays off.” 


Battle and Rotter (1) found that low SEL 
blacks rated highest on external control of the 
four groups studied, while the middle-class group 
rated highest on internal control. This relation- 
ship between race and external scores was not 
found among the low SEL groups, but there was 
a significant relation found between these two 
variables among the upper-middle SEL groups, 
with the blacks more external than the whites. 


Similar to Battle and Rotter’s (1) findings, 
but contrary to Crandall, Katkovsky, nd Cran- 
dall’s (4), there was no relation between IQ or 
sex and locus of control found in this study. The 
finding in this study that locus of control was 
significantly related to success in reading among 
only one of the groups studied (the white upper- 
middle SEL group) is one which needs to be 
examined further. It is hypothesized that in the 
upper-middle SEL home and in the school the 
importance of reading is stressed repeatedly to 
the young child. It is very early put into their 
value system with a high positive valence. Lefcourt 
(5) postulates that Ss with internal locus of 
control are able to see reward contingencies and 
to react to them in an appropriate manner, while 
external Ss fail to recognize the reward con- 
tingencies available to them. Thus, the child with 


an external locus of control may well have a 
high value placed on success in reading, but may 
not be able to perceive reward contingencies and 
thus may fail to achieve success in reading. 


In the other three groups studied, reading may 
not be stressed so highly in the home, even though 
it may be stressed in the school, so that Ss fail 
to incorporate the importance of reading into 
their value system. With no particular value 
assigned to the importance of success in reading, 
whether the S is internal or external in relation — 
to his locus of control would have little bearing 
on his achievement, which is what was found in — 
this study. 


If this interpretation of the findings is correct, 
it suggests the importance of educating parents 
to the importance of the values of the school. With 
more active support for the school’s goals from 
the parents, the positive incorporation of the 
school’s goals into the value system of the child 
should be facilitated. 


FOOTNOTE 


1. We express our gratitude to Mrs. Annette Lashner who 
assisted in collecting part of the data and to the Urban 
Laboratory in Education (Atlanta Education Improve- 
ment Project) for financial support of this study. af 
computer time was supported in part through the facil- 
ities of the Emory University Computer Center. 
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Differentiating Motivations Underlying 


Vocational Choice 


DANIEL COHEN, Pace College, New York 


ABSTRACT 


% This study was designed to determine whether or not expressed motivations fi i 

criminate between college seniors in business administration and in teacher aa adoa ar E repe pradie PRA 
motivations expressed by 504 male students, selected randomly, from two colleges in New York City. After elimi- 
nating duplications, 289 items were selected, weighted, and combined into a questionnaire with a 5-point intensity 
seale, The t ratio and factor analysis were used to isolate the common underlying “teacherness” and “businessness” 
within groups. Major significant factors (P < .001) were then programmed into the discriminant analysis. The fac- 
tor weights of two important factors (indicated by F ratios) were used as the coefficients for the final discrimi- 
nant equation, Subsequent tests in 1965 and 1966 indicated that the items in the final instrument and the discrim- 
inatory formula separated the subjects into their appropriate occupational groups on the expressed motivational 


level. 


A NUMBER of studies have attempted to iso- 
late factors related to choice of teaching as a 
career. The variety of instruments for analysis 
and approaches considering interests, attitudes, 
preferences, aptitudes, chance factors, cultural 
pressures, and values as determinants have failed 
to provide a valid and reliable criterion for meas- 
urement and a basis for differentiation, selection, 
and prediction of teaching as a career. 
ee ming the problem, Strong (12) asserted 

at the inventoried interests of men who are en- 
a in various occupations differ significantly 
a those of men in general, and he could not 
eat business executives and teachers 
E hea men in general group. Super (13) 
re out that executives and teachers are not 
ned occupational groups and that “teacher” is 
in see a category for psychological study. Stud- 
te personality attributes and inven- 
a. oe not helpful in the selection of teaching 
ic areer because instrumentation fails in the 
= raed of personality factors such as needs, 
(14) ed reaction tendencies, and adjustment 
traits urthermore, studies on specific patterns of 
„auts or needs did not show clearly the differen- 


tiati 
on of members of one occupation from those 


of another (15). 
sized ae past, success in teaching has been empha- 
ict; os an important criterion for selection. Pre- 
ased Aes success have been unreliable when 
correlati Q scores of student teachers (9) or on 
a with standardized tests (8). Ghiselli 
mitade tized data which make it clear that 
taining S are better predictors of success in 
by A lan. success on the job. As pointed out 
ndike (16), beyond survival in an occu- 


pation, success is a meaningless concept, especially 
long-range success, which depends so heavily upon 
contingent factors that can never be predicted 
from what is known about the individual in 
advance. 

The investigator questions the assumption of 
many behavioral scientists that. individuals will 
not or cannot accurately and reliably estimate 
their own characteristics. Other investigators have 
found significant relationships between self-esti- 
mates and objective measures in intelligence (18), 
values (6), personality (2), and test scores (1, 
10). In fact, Norton (7) reported that his data 
produced support for the validity of the ratings 
which were obtained by self-estimates. 

The relative predictive value of inventoried in- 
terest and expressed preference has been studied 
by Wightwick (19), who concluded that meas- 
ured interests are not as valid a predictor of voca- 
tional choice as are expressed preferences. Hol- 
land (5) appeared to bear this out when he re- 
ported that there is clear evidence that students’ 
reports of their (vocational) choice are more pre- 
dictive than any other evidence available. Super 
and Bachrach (14) seemed to be in agreement 
with these remarks. Stickney, Gaier, and Moore 
(11) used the technique of expressed motivations 
to assess motivations for counselor training. They 
reported the technique to be valid. It is interest- 
ing to note that their design almost parallels the 
design of Cohen’s study (3). The new Thorndike 
Dimensions of Temperament (TDOT) test uses 
this approach in order to organize the respond- 
ent’s acknowledged preferences and self-percep- 
tions into a useful summary profile (17). 
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Problem and Procedure 


This study was designed specifically to deter- 
mine whether or not expressed motivations for 
curricular choice would discriminate between male 
college seniors enrolled in business administration 
and male college seniors majoring in secondary 
education and engaged in student teaching. This 
type of population eliminates variables stemming 
from mixed responses of males and females, and 
limits the variables operating from other than 
the secondary school level. Seniors, who are still 
identified as a group most likely to enter the pro- 
fession, were chosen in order to avoid variables 
associated with attitudinal changes due to actu- 
ally working on the job. This research does not 
attempt to identify or seek to use unconscious or 
non-expressed motivations, restricting itself to 
those readily stated by the subject and herein 
referred to as “expressed motivations.” Based on 
these findings, the investigator attempted: (a) to 
develop a usable formula for the differentiation 
and selection of prospective teachers; (b) to es- 
tablish a technique to survey other kinds of voca- 
tional choice; and (c) to discover a more effective 
instrument to employ in personnel and guidance. 

Two groups of samples, randomly drawn from 
New York University (N.Y.U.) School of Educa- 
tion and School of Commerce and Queens College, 
New York City, were given the following topics 
to be completed in essay form: “Why did you 
choose to enroll in teacher education?” or “Why 
did you choose to enroll in business administra- 
tion?” The students’ statements in response to 
these questions were taken at face value and ac- 


Table 1—Summary of Sample Sizes 
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cepted without interpretation. At one stage in the 
investigation, these responses were kept in the 
respondents’ words. Later, the responses took the 
form of marks on a checklist. 

Although women classmates were given the es 
say question along with the men (to avoid reas 
tions against being “singled out”), the data on 
females (F) were not used. The difficulty in obtain. 
ing data about males in the educational field re 
quired the extension of sampling to a period of 2 
years. Complete anonymity of the response was 
promised in order to obtain accurate data. Then 
open-end preliminary interviews were held with 
these students to explore the motives expressed 
for making their curricular choice. 

In order to determine whether the motivations 
expressed by these groups were significantly dif- 
ferent, a list of all expressed motivation was com- 
piled. As shown in Table 1, the original essays 
contributed 558 separate items. This was reduced 
to 289 items on the final questionnaire. The re 
duction was accomplished by removing duplica- 
tions and by using a single statement that covered 
two or three similar statements. Two judges 
checked on duplications selected for elimination. 
Final selected items were weighted and combined 
into a questionnaire with a 5-point intensity scale 
in order to enable the subject to indicate how 
strong a motivation an item was in his choice. 
Each subject was asked to circle 0 to indicate no 
motivation; 1 to indicate slight motivation; 5 to 
indicate strong motivation; 2, 8, or 4 to indicate 
intermediate degrees of motivation. s 

To test items, this questionnaire was adminis- 
tered to a new sample of male business adminis- 


ool ee 
PS SSE EET EE GS n R 


Procedure Reason 


Number of Cases al 
Business Education Cases Items Retur 


Percent 


Totals Responses 


a a I Ms on oS es I a o 


To amass items 
for questionnaire 


Essay” 
Distribution 
(1963-1964) 


Questionnaire? 
Distribution 1 
(1965) 


Questionnaire? 
Distribution II 
(1966) 


To test items 


To check reliability 


Totals 


178 50h 558 BL 
43 140 289 3T 
25 80 289 30 

246 724 


3 Approximate time required to complete essay - 15 minutes. 
Pouestionnaire required a minimum of 30 minutes to complete. 
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Table 2.—t-Ratio and Factor Analysis 
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Statistics Used Purpose 


Result 


t ratio To locate significant From 289 original items, 
items. 125 were significant at 
05 and an additional 30 
were significant at .10. 
Factor To locate clusters of 12 factors were located. 
Analysis items significant at Because of unreliability 
F .05 level as determined of last 6 factors, 6 were 
by t ratio. retained. 122 items total. 
Factor To locate additional Of the 30 items added, 8 
Analysis clusters by adding were found to cluster sig- 


Ir items significant at 
-10 level as deter- 
mined by t ratio. 


Factor To canbine all items 
Analysis found to be signifi- 
EEL cant in locating 


factors. 


nificantly. 96 items 
total. 


4 major factors were iso- 
lated. The 2 other fac- 
tors were dropped because 
of too few items. 

items retained. 


eS ees 


tration seniors and male student teachers. Items 
that discriminated between administration seniors 
and student teachers were identified. From the 
items that discriminated, a scoring key was de- 
vised so that the questionnaire could be used as 
a Measuring device. 


Results and Discussion 


een ritninant analysis was chosen as the proper 
i istical method of treating the data. The cri- 
i ‘ion variable was the curricular choice, and the 
Aah motivations were used as the predic- 
i ie ae Reasoning that not all 289 vari- 
Kaa significant, a t ratio was used to locate 
i a cant variables. According to Table 2, 125 
at were found to be significant at the .05 level 
hirty items at the .10 level. 


ian, er to find out whether these significant 
S Se any degree of cluster, factor anal- 
chara, be applied as a “sorting” of the common 
a or tistics inherent in the test. This enabled 
ing Mvestigator to isolate the common underly- 
rik, and “businessness” within the 
and that = pe certain that all factors were located 
opportuni items of significance were given an 
ši y to cluster into a factor, the factor 

1S was run three separate times. As shown 


factors with cluster characteristics that were 
highly significant (P < .001). These four factors 
were composed of eighty-nine separate variables, 
but, since they clustered together as factors, the 
separate factors could be programmed into the 
discriminant equation. 

Once placed into the discriminant-analysis equa- 
tion, the weights of factors were calculated accord- 
ing to the number of factors programmed. These 
results were recalculated three times, using four, 
three, and two factors for consideration each time 
in obtaining new weights (see Table 3). Since the 


Table 3.—Discriminant Analysis 


Statistic Used Purpose 


in 
Table 2, Factor Analysis III located four major 


criminant To develop the proper 1 (-.00041) 
Sake equation weights using 2 E 00090 
I 4 factors. 3 (-.00062 
&  (-.00044 
1 (-.00042) 
Discriminant To develop the proper z 
Analysi equation weights using + 00090 
Ir . 3 factors 3 (-.00075 
=. 0004 
iminant To develop the proper 1 { . } 
EAR equation weights using 2 00085 
III 2 factors 


eee 
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Result 


To determine significance of F(%,135) = 
Discriminate Analysis I. 63.3668 
(This analysis used all } 

factors.) 


To determine significance of F(3,136) = 
Ir Discriminant Analysis II. 8h Oke 
(This amlysis used 3 
factors.) 


To determine significance of F(2,137) = 
12h 215% 


F ratio 
III Discriminant Analysis III. 
(This analysis used 2 
factors.) 


+ p< .OOl. 


F ratios showed an improvement with each suc- 
cessive analysis (see Table 4), Factors 1 and 2 
were selected as the important factors for the 
equation of this study, using the factor weights 
developed from these final two factors (Table 3) 
as the coefficient weights for the final discrimi- 
nant equation. 


The above position is further strengthened by 
the following analyses. Table 5 shows the mean 
values for each factor. Means of both business stu- 
dents and education students were developed from 
their responses. The table shows large differences 
between these means for Factors 1 and 2, The dif- 
ferences between the means for Factors 3 and 4 
are statistically significant, but small. It remains 
to be seen just what contribution Factors 3 and 4 
may yet make. 


Table 5.—Mean Values and Differences for Factors 


Mean of Mean of 
Factor Business Students Biucation Students Difference 


1 73.59794 127.79070 -54.19276 
2 84.19588 40,7674 43.42843 
3 19.09278 19.39535 =.30257 
4 4,96907 8.04651 -3.07744 


$$$ KK 


Table 6.—Discriminant Analysis for Factors 1 and 2 
aa 
Factor Sample Size Mean v Variance v sD 
pba eh ee ee eres Se A ea 
1 oT 203861 200045 02113 
- 02226 00043 


2 43 «02070 


Table 6 shows the v (discriminant analysis) 
Factors 1 and 2. Note the small variances, sug. 
gesting little spread within the factor about the 
means. Table 7 indicates a list of items that sue 
cessfully discriminated student teachers and col 
lege seniors enrolled in business administration, 
and presents a “profile” of individuals oriented 
toward teaching and business careers. Statisti- 
cally, these items were referred to as Factors 1 
and 2. 

Based on the findings, the following equation 
was developed to quantify the separation between 
groups. The discriminant function coefficients 
arrived at were: —.00044 and .00085. This means 
that the discriminant equation may be written as 
follows: 


factor 1 coefficient x (score for 
v= (—.00044) factor 1) 
factor 2 coefficient X (score for 
(.00085) factor 2) 


If the result (v) is .00817 (average of the Edu- 
cation Mean v and Business Mean v) or higher, 
the subject is a business student. If the result is 
.00817 or lower, the subject is an education stu- 
dent. 


To test the items in the final instrument, the 
questionnaire was administered to a new 
of ninety-seven male business administration sen 
iors and to forty-three male student teachers from 
N.Y.U. and Queens College. (See Tables 1 and 6) 


The results are as follows: h 
a, Among the ninety-four Ss with v's of 
00817 or higher, ninety-one were busine 
students and were correctly identified from 
among a total of ninety-seven business 
dents. 


b. Among the forty-seven Ss with v's of 
.00817 or lower, forty were education stu- 
dents and were correctly identified from 
among a total of forty-three education stk 
dents. j 


In the above test, six students were found tobe 
placed in cross-groups, i.e., three students whose 
scores were more typical of business than oti 
were taking student-teacher training, and thre? 
students whose scores were more typical of ler 
ers were taking business courses. Although ote 
represents only six cases out of 140 (apP ‘nde 
mately 4 percent), it does not necessarily os 
cate imperfection in the equation. A possible €x 
planation may be sought in the inappro 
choice of occupation by these specific indi 
If such an assumption proves to be correct, 
proper identification and counseling could | 
value not only to this particular group of stud 
but also to improve the results of the test. 
same way, counseling could also be of 
those sixty-three students whose scores fell 
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Table 7—Item Profiles of Prospective Teachers and Pros- 
pective Businessmen 


ee. ne? on are 
>. 
Profile” of Prospective Teachers 
th Joy aed cal remuneration, 
th soctal- moral events and conditions. 


to have idealisen. 
(action whea I impart tó others what | kaow, 
r singly responsible for the pradects of my etiorta, 
4 of living of those less fortumate than me 
a chance to travel abroad to learn how other people tive, 
r to students than most others tn this field. 
n need for my chosen field, 
ture intellectually is a great and noble tank. 
place where kids can grow. 
warding of all professions. 
uage, critical judgment, and logical and emotional sessi- 
is race towards self-destruction, 
pportunity for self-analpsis. 


hare my knowledge. 


IM, L believe buting something toward the improvement of situ- 
ations | Ax , state and natior 
190, tam the development and Improvement of man, 


133. B allows people to express themselves in a beautiful way. 
HO. Ihave always enjoyed reading and writing. 


ortunity to work with and affeet people, 
to give that would ald others tn the maturation of thelr 


personalities 


172. This flold can offer mare to a youngster In developing his needs and abil- 
ities than any c 

15, There aren't en ople really interested in the needs of others. 

109, R offers ach and dynamic outlet for creativity, 

181. Wolfers me an opportunity for self-expression. 

188, Rolfers me an oppo ty to convey my beliefs to as many people as pos- 
sible, 

188, R would allow me to make kids assume their role in society. 


1%. The experience of seeing how much prejudice existed among people, 

192. R would allow me to do something useful. 

198. Teould play an active part in many processos of discovery. 

2. Lam concer: 

5. This field 
N ls mor 


%9. I believe that students going through their formative years need guidance 
‘and under standing. 

40. This field needs men who have a firm understanding of it. 

X3. This flold is a major part of a person's life. 


~ R would allow me to prepare others to face the reality of life. 
#%. I could further the individual development of my children and fulfill 
their potential in society, 
E would allow me to become involved in the academi¢ world, 
. It would allow me to help others. 
ry ‘Tho teacher must believe in his power to teach. 
10. Twas happiest during my years in high school. 


Factor’ 2 ~ “Profile? of Prospective Businessmen 
2. It would help me to gain independence. 
10. It would enable me to get a better job. 
25. It is a field in which the monetary advancement is based upon ability. 
= R presented the most advantages upon graduation, 
a R is a wide open fie! 
“y It ts competitive and I like to compete. 
SS. The financial advancement of the position appeals to me. 
a T have the ability to adapt to various situations. 
Sage A a growing field with numerous opportunities. 
ay) pi field offers me numerous opportunities. 
-r siera allow me to make a lot of money and still be young enough to 
njoy it, 
re field is the care of all corporations. 
100, p olfers flexibility in a career. 
A Teee Mleld that offers a wide selection of areas I can successfully pursue. 
n ka more convinced that I will eventually end up in business. 
A phis field I could advance myself more readily, 
- A person with something on the ball, a “sharp” person, can make much 
118, poney in this field, 
Bs l oney, recognition, and satisfaction are only to be gained by leading. 
~ ‘Want to get an understanding of how our economic and business system 
ag, q Penates. 
16a, 1 SOY fast-paced living. 
169. aa an interest in big business. 
MI. Resa a eld which is important to the economy of the country. 
centile of the field you study, most people will enter the business 
2 T offers more 
. 3 Will serve 
235. mh 2 field which requires analysis and I enjoy analyzing. 
pest possible chance to go to school and keep abreast of what's hap- 
5. 6, Pening on Madison Avenue. 
portunities for advancement were limited without a degree. 


money and bigger opportunities than do most other fields. 
as a basis for an eventual executive position. 


euk ground between the means of the two 
in ake (approximately 45 percent). At this point 
e research, the computer equation seems to 


show that nearly one-half of the students enrolled 
in business administration or teacher education 
may not be sure of having made the proper choice 
for their future profession even up to the time 
of their graduation, With the instrument devel- 
oped in this study, it may now be possible to iden- 
pi and to assist students in their occupational 
ice. 


The final equation was check-validated 1 year 
later with another sample of students. The ques- 
tionnaire was administered to fifty-five male busi- 
ness administration seniors and twenty-five male 
student teachers from N.Y.U. and Queens College 
(see Table 1). The questionnaires from these new 
groups were scored, and the scores for the two 
groups were compared, The results are as follows: 


a. Among the fifty-two Ss with v's of .00817 
or higher, all were business students and were 
correctly identified from among a total of 
fifty-five business students, 


b. Among the twenty-eight Ss with v's of 
.00817 or lower, twenty-five were education 
students and were correctly identified from 
among a total of twenty-five education stu- 
dents. 


It is of particular interest to note that the valid- 
ity study was able to identify correctly 97 percent 
of the sample. The extremely high prediction 
scores attest to the underlying reliability of this 
instrument and of the approach developed in this 
study. It is also important to note the underlying 
stability in the equation itself over a period of a 
year. 


Conclusions 


Based on the results of this research, it may be 
concluded that: (a) The expressed motivations for 
curricular choice did discriminate between seniors 
enrolled in business administration and teacher 
education; (b) The discriminatory equation devel- 
oped in the study separated the Ss into their 
appropriate occupational groups, which defied 
Strong’s efforts, and prompted Super to label them 
as “not true occupational groups.” 


If these conclusions are valid, the approach 
outlined in this investigation appears to supply 
a tool and technique of analysis with which to 
explore and to make expressed motivations more 
productive than expressed interests. The differ- 
entiation between student groups suggests that 
similar research on the expressed motivations 
of employed groups may likewise prove to be use- 
ful and instructive. 

Even though this study has distilled some of 
the most important underlying motivations that 
distinguish and suggest that “teachers” have 
some motivations in common which are in some 
way different from those motivations which “busi- 
nessmen” have in common, nevertheless a note 
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of caution should be given as to the limitations 
of this study. The samples used represent limited 
geographical and cultural groups of one sex only. 
The instrument developed can be used in its 
present form as a preliminary screening device 
(for counselors and advisement) in a specific 
geographical area and population. The applica- 
bility of this study to wider segments of the 
collegiate population and geographical area must 
be subjected to further validation and reliability. 
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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of the present study was to investigate the possible relationships bet 
counseling and changes in assessed creativity. It was hypothesized that creativity le eaor ar ioe to pet 
show 


health and that subjects who were judged improved after 30 hours of group counseling would also 


improve- 


1 ment on variables typically associated with creativity. Thirty-eight subjects who participated in a group counsel- 
posttested 


ing experience over a 15-week time span were pre- and 
post-rated on Rogers’ elements of creativity, ie, (1) Openness to experience; (2) 


on various measures of creativity, and pre- and 
Locus of evaluation; (3) Abil- 


ity to toy with ideas, At the end of the experimental time the subjects were assigned to either an improved or un- 
improved category on the basis of therapists’ ratings, outside judgments, and Q adjustment scores. The results 
indicate that improvement in group psychotherapy correlates significantly with gains in ratings on the more dy- 


namic aspects (creative life style) of creativity. The correlations with the 


more cognitive measures of creativity 


were in the predicted direction but not significant. Further research was sugg 


SINCE 1952 “creativity” has become a very 
Popular area of research. The plethora of publi- 
tations in recent years attests to this. Presently, 
three major themes emerge from the wealth 
of materia] on this subject. 

1. Creativity is viewed as a cognitive factor 
and is related to intelligence. 

2. Creativity is viewed as a correlate of 
personality organization. 

8. Creativity is viewed in its relationship to 
mental health. 

This third approach to creativity intrigues 
ality theorists. Certainly a composite des- 

ption of the creative individual, as reported in 
tion, prea literature, presents him as emo- 
nti y healthy. Various studies have found the 
oi individual to be: independent, original, 
S irected, tolerant of uncertainty, intelligent, 
ae imaginative, socially independent, and 
“ath nally stable (1, 2, 8, 5). Few psychologists 
Eteo ha the proposition that this 

rai i 
healthy aioe represents an emotionally 
Biase E (8) offers a theoretical rationale for 

Wives pirical findings. He states that creativity 

en a realization, a process requiring three 
Eie “ahd Eatentionality, or openness to experi- 

feta, permits the individual to tolerate 
FAs ‘eh and relax psychological defensiveness ; 
the cea locus of evaluation which allows 
of his ive person to form his own judgment 
ability Face ucta and personal worth; and 3. The 
views m with elements and concepts. Rogers 
aspects = elements of creativity as important 
of self actualization and in the Rogerian 


system a self-actualizing individual is emotionally 
healthy. The question then arises: What is the 
specific relationship of creativity to mental 
health? Is creativity synonomous with healthy, is 
it a function of emotional maturity, or is it a 
cognitive function which may or may not be 
related to personality structure. The purpose of 
this study was to investigate the relationship 
between creativity and mental health, specifically 
the relationship of increased mental health (as 
measured by a variety of clinical criteria) to 
increased creativity (as measured by a battery of 
ratings and cognitive tests). 

To accomplish this an attempt was made to 
foster creativity by means of personality modifi- 
cation using group therapy. 


Method 


Subjects. Ss were forty-seven male under- 
graduate students at an urban university between 
17 and 21 years of age. 

Procedure. Thirty-eight Ss were given two 
group-centered therapy sessions a week over a 
i5-week period. Nine Ss served as a wait therapy 
control group. After therapy, all Ss were assigned 
to improved or unimproved groups. At the begin- 
ning and end of the 15-week period, all Ss were 
given a series of creativity tests and were rated 
on Rogers’ elements of creativity, i. e., (1) Open- 
ness to experience; (2) Locus of evaluation; (3) 
Ability to toy with ideas. 

Rating Procedures. Pre-therapy: Taped diag- 
nostic interviews with each subject were rated by 
three clinical psychologists on Rogers elements 
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of creativity using a 7-point scale. The median 
between raters (percentage agreement between 
raters was .70) was used to determine the Ss 
scores on each element. 

Post-therapy: The same rating procedure was 
used for the elements of creativity. In addition 
each subject was rated improved or unimproved 
in mental health by his therapists and was also 
rated improved or unimproved in creativity in 
general on a 7-point scale. 

Testing Procedure. The subjects were given 
pre- and post-therapy, Guilford’s Uses for Things 
test, Barron-Welsh Art Scale and two Q sort 
instruments. 

Guilford’s Uses for Things: This test assesses 
“ideational fluency” and “semantic spontaneous 
flexibility.” Ss were required to name as many 
different uses as possible for a given common 
object (e. g., brick). Each S was scored for both 
originality and productivity of uses. 

The Barron-Welsh Art Scale: Ss were asked to 
rate (like or dislike) sixty-two black and white 
drawings. Barron (3) has summarized the per- 
sonality correlates of this scale: Artistic prefer- 
ence is negatively correlated with rigidity, 
repression, social conformity, and impulse control. 
This scale has successfully discriminated creative 
from non-creative artists, architects, writers, etc. 

The Q-Adjustment Score (7), based on the 
Q-sort was devised to provide an external criterion 
of adjustment level. Each was instructed to choose 
from among a set of cards those most descriptive 
of him, those least descriptive, and finally those 
about which he was indifferent. 

Trained and practicing clinical psychologists 
determined which statements the well-adjusted 
person would say were most like or unlike him. 
The tally of the Ss distribution of responses, as 
compared to the “ideal” well-adjusted person, 
was called the “adjustment score.” 

The Self-Sort-Ideal-Sort Discrepancy Score (7) 
was used as an internal criterion of self-accept- 
ance. Subjects given the same cards as above 
were instructed to select those most like them- 


a 
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selves (self-sort). Next they were told to sort 
the cards describing the ideal person they wished 
to be (ideal-sort). 

It is believed that the discrepancy between the 
placement of the given characteristic on the self 
scale and the ideal scale would yield an indication 
of self-esteem. The true-false self-ideal sort was 
found to correlate .90 with the type of Q-sort 
procedure described for the Q Adjustment Seore 
(4). 

Selection of Groups. After therapy, all Sa were 
assigned to “improved” or “unimproved” 

For an S to be rated “improved,” he must have 
been (1) rated improved by his therapist, (2) is 
the upper 50 percent of improvement scores on 
the self-ideal Q sort, and (3) in the upper 50 
percent of improvement scores on the Q Adjust- 
ment Test. All Ss rated as unimproved by their 
therapist and who failed to meet at least one of 
the Q sort improvement measures were in the 
“unimproved” group. 

Experimental Group I: Nineteen Ss rated 

improved in therapy. 

Experimental Group II: Nineteen Ss rated 

unimproved. 

A Wait Therapy Control Group consisted of 

nine Ss who were randomly deleted from 

therapy due to the lack of an opening in the 

program. 


Results 


As can be seen from Table 1, Mann Whitney 
U Tests showed that mean improvement scores 
of the psychologically improved group (Experi- 
mental Group I) were significantly higher at the 
.05 level of confidence on ratings of (1) openness 
to experience and (2) locus of evaluation that the 
mean improvement scores of the psychologi 
unimproved group (Experimental Group II) or 
the Wait Therapy Control Group. 

There were not significant differences between 
the psychologically unimproved group ( 
mental Group II) and the Wait Therapy Control 
Group on these improvement ratings. 


Table 1—A Comparison of Improvement on the Creativity Variables of the Improved, Unimproved, and Wait Therap? 


Control Groups 


reativity Improvement Improvement vs. 


Variables Unimprovement 
Openness to Experience 2. 88** 
Locus of Evaluation 2. 59** 
Ability to Toy with Elements 1. 44 
Therapists' Rating of Creativity 3. 00** 
Original Uses Test 1.59 
Different Uses Test 1.51 
Barron Welsh . 80 


* .05 level of confidence 
** .01 level of confidence 
*** Rating not available on Wait Therapy Controls 


Timprovement vs- 


mprovement vs. 
Wait Control 


Wait Control 


2. 58** - 28 
2. 28* . 28 
1. 23 .02 
*** $k 
van. 1.15 
1. 08 +19 
Tis -. 1 
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rapists’ ratings of mt age hee | Summary 
tiy higher at the .01 of 
i en paychologically saapreved geo This study suggests that increases in mental 


health as a result of group therapy may also be 
expected to result in increases in several dynamic 
aspects of creativity. Trends of increases in cogni- 
tive m nar of creativity were also noted for the 

nen ivity mpossi group improved in mental health via group 
for — were | ble to therapy, but these increases were not statistically 


Group i) than for the psycholog- | 
| 
| 

"The only improvement rating variable that the | significant as compared to the other two groups. 
| 
l 


group (Experimental Group 
the Wait Therapy Control Group 
Bot receive therapy, therapists’ ratings of 


F Further research seems warranted on attempting 
t ly emg ie Mo aioe a to increase cognitive aspects of creativity as well 


was the Ability To Toy With Elements | %% 0 the relationship between cognitive and 


Concepts. The facts that (1) the raters ex- dynamic aspects of creativity. 
great difficulty in trying to separate 
toying from defensive toying, and (2) this REFERENCES 


; had the lowest inter-judge reliability, | 1, Barron, F„ “Some Personality Correlates of Indepesd- 
= Ama for the lack of significant differences om ant Journal of Personality, 21:387- 
an variable. The ratings were felt to measure + 

the more dynamic aspects of creativity. Consider- 2 Duna AY p aarp: foes bg ag Aa 


the fact that the psychologically improved 3. Barron, Fn, “The Payehology of Creativity” ta Ner- 
ip showed significant gains on three of the wa, EN (el), New 7. Thy m a 
= ow 965. 
ir rating variables seems to support the hy- | rt Goad rary: and baa mA == hed 


that improvement in group therapy is 7 ideal 5 unpublished aaa 
ely correlated with improvement in certain | s g OSa ot F iea 1967. 


mic aspects of creativity. 5. MacKinnon, D. W., “Genus Architeetus Creator Vari 

ag be seen from Table 1, there were etas Americanus,” — Inotitute of Architects 
ds e expected direction on improvement eo 

of the psychologically improved group | ê a cite Pine 7° J Cosativtiy’ ia Students 

perimental Group I) versus the psycholog- §2:129-142, 1961. gs a 

unimproved group (Experimental Group 7. Rogers, C. R.; Dymond, Rosalind F. (eds), Peyche- 
and the Wait Therapy Control Group on ree ane Eonar eet 
tually all of the tests used to assess cognitive Chicago ron Cea ee on, = 
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FIELD NEWS 


A 4-YEAR WORK STUDY program for incoming fresh- 
man majors in elementary education has been initiated 
at Fairleigh Dickinson University and will be under the 
direction of Julius O. Luck, Professor of Education and 
Director of Environmental Education, 

The program, which is on a voluntary basis, gives 
the freshman the opportunity to participate in the ele- 
mentary classroom situation in his first semester and 
at the same time permits him to decide whether or not 
his interests are geared for the teaching profession. 

The program begins with a teacher’s aide position 
offering the student 2 years of experience, under the 
direction of a master teacher. The teaching aide expe- 
rience is supplemented by a 2-hour on-campus seminar- 
workshop under the supervision of a member of the 
faculty. The seminar-workshops will be dedicated to 
specific areas and the full sequence will be designed 
to provide each participant with an introduction to the 
background and organization of public education in the 
United States, and to an understanding of the relation- 
ship between human growth and development and the 
teaching-learning process, of the community society 
and the culture in which children and youth live and 
learn, of the organization in operation of schools in- 
structional program. It will also provide a knowledge 
of instructional materials and their uses in the teaching 
process, and opportunities and procedures for student’s 
self-evaluation in accordance with recognized and vali- 
dated performance criteria. 

At the completion of the 2-year program, the student 
can enter an internship. During this period, he will be 
observed by school supervisors on a regular basis for 
evaluation purposes. In the senior year, the student can 
participate in a full time teacher-in-training program 
where he or she will normally teach a full schedule of 
classes under the supervision of a master teacher and 
the college faculty. 
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AS REPORTED IN the October issue of ECS Bulletin, 
published by the Education Commission of the States 
(ECS), legislators in at least twenty-two of the fifty 
states are ready with proposed measures designed to 
emer on the feaeies These findings are the 
results of a nationwide survey completed recent! 
the ECS. % big aid 

During 1969 and 1970, bills and joint and concurrent 
resolutions designed to prevent campus disorders were 
introduced and adopted in thirty-two states, Stiff fines 
and jail sentences were prescribed in much of the leg- 
islation with some, as in the case of Oklahoma, ranging 
as high as $15,000 or 10 years imprisonment for such 
offenses as rioting and burning or destroying property. 
! Legislation “relating to promotion of or participation 
in riots” since 1969, and proposed for consideration 
by legislatures in 1971, includes measures to enable 
university authorities to name security officers and in- 
vest them with full police powers to prepare rules and 
regulations for maintenance of order, and to ban from 
bar campuses persons who do not measure up to these 


Still other anti-campus-riot legislation revokes schol- 
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arships and financial aid to students who take part in 
violence, and sets up controls on campus speakers, and 
simpler restrictions. In some states anti-riot legislation 
reflects specific demonstration or anti-war techniques, 
For example, a new Oklahoma statute prohibits anti- 
war demonstrators from publishing or displaying on 
placards on public property the names of members of 
the armed services killed in action without first obtain- 
ing the written consent from the surviving spouse or 
next of kin. 

In California, which had the unhappy distinction of 
having more campus unrest in 1969 than any other 
state, 120 bills and resolutions have been introduced in 
the legislature in 2 years. Most of them were ulti- 
mately combined into two substantive bills which en- 
able junior college, college, and university authorities 
to take a number of disciplinary actions, including dis- 
missals, withdrawal of financial aid, and similar actions 
against any student, faculty, or other staff member con- 
victed of a crime arising out of a campus disorder, 

Pennsylvania legislators introduced more than a 
dozen student and faculty unrest bills in their 1969 
and 1970 sessions and while only one of them became 
law, the ECS survey indicates that it may well have 
the greatest effect throughout the country, The far- 
reaching Pennsylvania bill provides that each approved 
institution of higher education, wherever it may be, in 
the United States or abroad, shall furnish to the state’s 
Higher Education Assistance Agency “the name and 
address of any student who is a resident of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania who is expelled, dismissed, 
or denied enrollment for reasons set forth in this sec- 
tion . . . or of whom the institution of higher learning 
has knowledge that he has been convicted of offenses 
.. +” so his financial aid can be stopped. At the time of 
the survey, only three Pennsylvania and thirty out-of- 
state schools on an approved list of 2,600 have indicated 
that they would not sign an agreement to report their 
Pennsylvania students. i 

Bills which were introduced in the Connecticut legis- 
lature but failed to pass included one that would have 
required the immediate expulsion of any student con- 
victed of participation in a campus disorder. and an- 
other that would have made such students ineligible for 
state financial aid. Four factors were identified as es 
sons why the bills did not pass: (1) the public ml 
private institutions formed a united and responsible 
opposition to the proposed legislation; (2) public com 
fidence in higher education institutions was BB 
enough to permit them to maintain their academic 
autonomy; (3) there were few incidents of can 
unrest at the state institutions; and (4) the 1 
ture’s education committee was respected, had prov! a 
outstanding leadership, and refused to support the PT? 
posed bills. 
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THE ERIC CLEARING HOUSE on Educational pon 
agement (formerly the Erie Clearing House on sai 
cational Administration) has announced the availabi ee 
of a special series of selected bibliographies an ool 
analyses of literature on eleven topics related to 8°) on 
organization and administration. These publicat! 
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were prepared during the summer of 1970 for a new 
research and development program in the United States 
Office of Education. Publications now available are: (1) 
Educational and Social Demands on the Schools; (2) 
Alternative Organizational Forms; (8) New Sets of 
Jobs for School Personnel; (4) Management Informa- 
tion Systems; (5) Models for Planning; (6) Models for 
Rational Decision Making; (7) Procedures for Manag- 
ing Innovations; (8) Linking Schools to State Educa- 
tion Departments; (9) Linking Schools and State Edu- 
cation Departments to Research and Development Agen- 
cies; (10) New Programs for Training School Admin- 
istrators; (11) Introduction Plans (Marketing Plans). 

For a free copy of any or all of these publications 
write to Editor’s Office, ERIC Clearing House on Edu- 
cational Management, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon 97403. 


+ +» + + x > 


AUTHORS OF REPORTS of research and other projects 
concerned primarily with tests, measurements, and 
evaluation are urged to send duplicate copies to ERIC 
Clearing House, Educational Testing Service, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey 08540. The most timely and significant 
reports will be abstracted and indexed for publication 
in Research in Education, a guide to research informa- 
tion issued monthly by the Educational Resources In- 
formation Center (ERIC) of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. If the author can abstract 
his own report in 200 words or less, so much the better. 
The report itself will be sent to ERIC for reproduction 
in microfiche or hard copy on request. If measurement 
is not the primary concern, some reports may be sent to 
other ERIC clearing houses. Those of local or limited 
value will be retained at ETS, discarded, or returned 
to the author at his request. 
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THE 7-PART SEL Pathways to Better Schools Series is 
now being distributed. The results of 3 years of work 
with rural isolated school systems by the Southeastern 
Education Laboratory (SEL), the Pathway Series was 
designed to serve as a guide in planning and prepara- 
tion of project proposals. 

l The second generation “Pathways” includes six illus- 
trative Title III proposals and a Comprehensive Plan- 
ning Guide which may be used by a local school system 
to assess its current program and resources as a part 

of the planning process. Numbers 2 through 7 use actual 

= Title IIT proposals, written and submitted by local 
School systems, as illustrative cases. Each case includes 
a commentary by the laboratory which outlines Title 
requirements for Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South 
arolina, and Mississippi, A list of suggested references, 
an outline of what the ideal statement should encom- 
Pass, and a critique of the illustrative case accompany 
each section of the proposal. 

fae Seven segments of the Pathways series are: (1) 
nate ehensive Planning Guide; (2) Organization for 
a tuction Program; (3) In-Service Training Pro- 
Bese (4) Reading Program; (5) Dropout Reduction 
ol gram; (6) Preschool Training Program; and (7) 

Conumieations Skills Program, 
Tiniteg t cach segment are available free of charge. 
e Al a supply has been produced and requests will 
E upon written request until the supply is ex- 
Tequests The Laboratory asks that readers limit their 
Sts for those documents which will be of greatest 
cation ee should be directed to Southeastern Edu- 
lanto @aboratory, 3450 International Boulevard, At- 

» Georgia 30354. 
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Some ARIATIONS IN SPEECH (dialects) used by 
Up ing weticans indicate only that the speaker grew 
4 certain area of the country or within a certain 


social class. However, to the listener (if he grew up 
somewhere else) the dialect may indicate that the 
speaker is ignorant, uneducated, unfit to hold a job, or 
even hostile. These are some of the findings of a study 
carried out by Charles Billiard, currently Director of 
English Education at Georgia State University in At- 
lanta. Billiard’s study (carried out at Purdue) indicates 
that the inability of some black Americans and Latin 
Americans to speak the dialect of the middle class is 
a real barrier in getting an education and a better job. 

Subjects from Fort Wayne, Indiana, were selected 
for the study because of the influx of southern Negroes 
since World War II and the more recent addition of 
many Latin Americans to the community. The investi- 
gator tape-recorded interviews held with fifty residents 
of Fort Wayne and Allen County. He then analyzed the 
tapes to pick out significant words and usages. Inter- 
viewed Ss were classified by ethnic group and by social 
class which was determined by education, occupation, 
and income. 

The speech of the upper-middle class, both blacks and 
whites, was taken as the standard dialect. Two other 
dialects were identified. Some of the more obvious dia- 
lect differences included pronunciation and stress vari- 
ations. For example, a Fort Wayne resident of the 
upper-middle class pronounces the “r” in “for” but the 
black newly arrived from the South usually pronounces 
the word as “foe.” Southern blacks also place the em- 
phasis in some words differently than do upper-middle 
class whites and blacks, thus the “poLICE” of the 
upper-middle class becomes the “POlice” of the South- 
ern blacks, 

Latin Americans also tend to have some differences 
of emphasis. The upper-middle class speaks of the 
“RAILroad.” The Latin calls it “railROAD.” The Lat- 
ins also have a limited range of vowel sounds at their 
command. The Anglo-American “this” comes out “thees,” 
for example. 

After the investigator had identified the variations 
in the dialects, he made new tapes in which important 
variant words such as “for” and “police” were read as 
part of sentences by different speakers who gave them 
their variant dialect pronunciations. Then Billiard 
played the tapes for audiences representing black-Amer- 
ican, Anglo-American, and Latin American ethnic 
groups in the upper-middle class, middle class, and 
lower class social groups, Other audiences included per- 
sonnel managers and supervisors from businesses and 
industry and elementary and high school teachers. 

Billiard found that upper-middle class Anglo-Ameri- 
cans and teachers were most sensitive to variations 
from the standard dialect. Upper-middle class black- 
‘Americans were most tolerant of variances, 

In one phase of the study, an upper-middle class black 
was incorrectly identified as Anglo-American by more 
than nine of the ten listeners who heard him speak in 
a standard Fort Wayne dialect. When the same man 
jmitated southern Negro dialect, the listeners were 
equally emphatic in their identification of the speaker 
as a Negro. ; 

Billiard suggests that the inability of minority group 
members to speak the standard dialect of the commu- 
nity presents new challenges to English and elementary 
school teachers. He also feels that teacher education 
should give more emphasis to the study of social dia- 
Jects and the problems of motivating students to learn 
a second dialect, He observes that teaching the second 
dialect may be much like teaching a foreign language. 
A student first must learn to hear the differences in 
the standard speeach and his “native” tongue. He then 
must learn to produce the standard sounds and practice 
until he becomes fiuent. 


Among 
Those 
Present 


DANIEL COHEN is an Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology at Pace College, Director of the New 
York Testing and Guidance Center, and holds a consulta- 
tive appointment as Director of Visual Psychology at the 
Institute of Visual Physiology and Optics. He is biogra- 
phied in Who’s Who in The East and the American Psy- 
chological Association’s Directory of Personnel, and is 
listed in the National Vocational Guidance Association’s 
Professional Member Directory, and in Community Lead- 
ers of America, He holds three degrees (BA, MA, PhD), 
all from New York University. He has taught 11 years 
on the secondary school level, and has been on the full- 
time staff at Pace College since 1967. 


JOHN S. DACEY is Director of the Educational Psychol- 
ogy Division as well as the Honors Program, of the School 
of Education, Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Massachu- 
setts. He received his BA from the State University of 
New York at Binghamton; his MEd and PhD were 
awarded by Cornell University. GEORGE F. MADAUS is 
an Associate Professor of Education in the School of Edu- 
cation, Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. He 
received his BA in Sociology from the College of the Holy 
Cross; his MEd was awarded by the Massachusetts State 
College at Worchester, and his EdD was awarded by Bos- 
ton College. He was a post-doctoral fellow at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1965-1966. 


GLENN DAHLEM earned his doctorate in Counseling and 
Guidance under the late Wray Strowig at The University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. Somewhat of a generalist in his 
approach to school counseling, he has worked as a sec- 
ondary, elementary, and K-12 counselor, as well as a col- 
lege counselor-educator, He is presently an elementary 
counselor with the Pattonville, Missouri, schools and is 
writing a book on pupil personnel services, His primary 
interest area for research is counselor role and image, 
including both self-image, and concepts held by various 
publics of school counselors, 


S. JEFFREY GARFIELD has a PhD in Clinical Psychol- 
ogy from Illinois Institute of Technology (IIT) and is 
currently serving as President of Educational Resources, 
Inc. HELEN A. COHEN is Director of the counseling- 
community psychology program at IIT. She received the 
PhD from the University of Chicago. ROBERT M. ROTH 
is an ABEPP psychologist who is Associate Professor of 
Psychology at IIT. He recently authored the books Under- 
achieving Students and Guidance and The Psychology of 
Vocational Development. HARRIS L. BERENBAUM is 
Assistant Professor of Psychology and Director of the 


counseling center at IIT. He received the MS and PhD 
from IIT. 


CHARLES B. KEENEN is presently Dean of Student 
Services at Germanna Community College, Fredericksburg. 
Virginia. At the time of this study he was Assistant Dean 
of Men at the University of Florida. He received his AB 
from Dartmouth College; MEd from Springfield College, 
and EdD from Boston University. He has held positions 
in admissions and counseling and is particularly inter- 
ested in the selection and retention of students, 


WILLIAM E. LOADMAN was a research consultant in 
the Office of Research Consultation in the College of Edu- 
cation at Michigan State University, He is completing his 


doctoral dissertation and will receive his degree in Meas. 
urement, Evaluation, and Research Design in Educational 
Psychology. He has taught research and Statistics at 
Michigan State University. His research interests include 
learning, pattern analysis of interest inventori , and 
evaluation of ongoing projects. His professional experience 
includes teaching, evaluation of federal projects, and full- 
time research consultant for the Michigan Department of 
Education with respect to the statewide assessment of 
basic skills in the fourth and seventh grades during the 
1969-1970 school year. 


JAMES B, MACDONALD received his doctorate from 
The University of Wisconsin, Madison. He has taught in 
the elementary schools and at the University of Texas, 
Austin, New York University, and The University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. He is currently Professor and Chair 
man, Department of Curriculum and Instruction, The 
University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee, 


JOSEPH PILAND is President of the Lincoln Trail Ju- 
nior College at Robinson, Illinois. He holds an EdD in 
Educational Administration from Illinois State Univer- 
sity. He has been both an elementary principal and dean 
of general studies. ELMER LEMKE is an Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Illinois State University. He holds 
the PhD from The University of Wisconsin where his 
training was in psychometric methods. 


RALPH L. SHAW holds a BA from Georgia State College 
and an MA from Atlanta University. He has done gradu- 
ate work at both Emory University and the University of 
Georgia. He is now acting director of the Office of Testing 
and Evaluation of Emory University. NORMAN P. UHL 
received his PhD from the University of Maryland. He 
was director of the Office of Testing and Evaluation and 
Professor of Education and Psychology at Emory Univer- 
sity. Later, he was a research psychologist with the Edu- 
cational Testing Service in Durham, North Carolina. 
Presently, he is a Professor at North Carolina Central 
University in Durham. 


C. LELAND SMITH is Associate Professor of Education 
at the University of Kentucky, He holds the AB in Music, 
MA in History, MA in Education, and the EdD in Educa- 
tional Administration, He has had experience in the pub- 
lic schools as a teacher and principal. He formerly taught 
at Transylvania University, Lexington, Kentucky. Most 
recently he has served as director of several NDNA His- 
tory Institutes. He is presently teaching in the depart- 
ment of curriculum and has special interests in the psycho- 
social adjustment of students. 


RICHARD G. WEIGEL received his PhD in Counseling 
Psychology at the University of Missouri, Columbia, and i 
currently Assistant Professor of Psychology at Colorado 
State University. He has contributed a number of articles 
to the professional literature in counseling psychology, 
and has recently co-authored the extended monograp" 
The College and University Counseling Center. FRED yi 
KINNEY is Professor of Psychology, University of M a a: 
souri. He received his graduate education at the Une 
sity of Chicago and is the author of four books, numerot: 
journal articles, a video course in general psychology, ne 
an assortment of video cases, interviews, and demonstr p 
tions for the psychology of personality. He was tO 7 
president of Division II (Teaching) of the American PSY 
chological Association, and is a former chairman of ion 
Conference of State Psychological Associations, a Divis! 

of the American Psychological Association. 


CAROL WIESNER holds a BA from Sarah Lawrenc 
College, an MEd from the University of Hartford, an of 
PhD in Educational Psychology from the Universe 
Connecticut. She has worked as a teacher, cpr ie 
coordinator, and psychological consultant in the ord 
schools. Presently, she is on the University of Har 
faculty serving on a project designed to develop & a 
tional services for the children of migrant farm WO” 

in Connecticut. 
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THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
(Volume 64, Number 6, February 1971) 


Summary and Review of Investigations Relating 
to Reading, July 1, 1969 to June 30, 1970 


THOMAS C. BARRETT, RICHARD J. SMITH, KENNETH L. DULIN, and 
ee DALE D. JOHNSON, The University of Wisconsin—Madison 
with the assistance of ROBERT BARGANZ, SUSAN HAWK, and JUANITA PETERS 


NT Summary and Review is, as has been the policy in recent years, limited to investigations re- 

Tia eini One of the jfi purposes of the review is to reflect recent trends in the published resta related 
to reading. Consequently, the review is somewhat selective and the internal organization in terms of ee topra my 
change from year to year. The investigations continue, however, to be grouped by area: sociology, psyc ology, P yalo 
ogy, and teaching of reading; a separate bibliography is given for each of the four main areas, As usual, the placem a 
of a certain investigation in a given area may be rather arbitrary, so the reader is advised to peruse the entire se 
While there is no systematic attempt to present a critical analysis of each investigation summarized, the authors o: 
review have felt free to make comments that clearly reflect personal perceptions. Our hope is that these comments can 
in all cases be distinguished from the objective summary statements. ; t 

For reviews of the reading literature designed to serve somewhat different and varied purposes, see those apponi 
with some regularity in such sources as The Reading Research Quarterly, The Review of Educational Rese jis 
mentary English, The Reading Teacher, The Journal of Reading, the revisions of The Encyclopedia of Educational ‘ee 
search, and the proceedings and special publications of such organizations as the International Reading Association, a 
National Reading Conference, and the National Council of Teachers of English. Comprehensive summaries of researc! 
reports can, of course, also be obtained from ERIC-CRIER. 


I. THE SOCIOLOGY OF READING 
A. Environmental Influences Upon Reading 


1. Family Patterns and Reading Achievement. To fur- 
ther extend a recent line of investigation relating ordinal 
birth-position to intellectual and academic potential, Ober- 
lander and others (14) examined interactions between 
birth order, family size, and scholastic aptitudes and 
achievement within a sizable sample of suburban eighth- 
graders. Grade point average (GPA), SRA High School 
Placement Test subscores, and a derived scholastic apti- 
tude score (IQ) were used as the bases for the analyses. 
Q scores were significantly related to both birth order 
and birth order X family size in interaction, with these 
relationships decreasing as family size was lowered. Over- 
all, it was concluded that the birth order X family size in- 
teraction was more meaningfully related to scholastic apti- 
tude and achievement than were either birth order alone or 
family size alone. In relation to reading achievement, the 
birth order X family size interaction was significant (p < 
-05) and birth order alone closely approached significance 
(p < .10). 

In a more broadly-based study, Goldstein and others 
(6) examined relationships between reading and several 
other school performance measures and a large range of 
family structure variables: socioeconomic status of fam- 
ily, employment of the mother, discord in the home, ambi- 
tiousness for the child, birth order, number of siblings, 
“density” (nearness in age) of siblings, and a combina- 
tion index of maternal working-status and intra-home 
discord. Multivariate analysis indicated that mother’s am- 
bitiousness, father’s ambitiousness, birth order, and ordi- 

nal position within the family were generally major pre- 
dictors of school performance. The variable of major 
importance among the dependent measures was reading, 
with father’s occupation, number of siblings, mother’s 
ambitiousness, and father’s ambitiousness in turn univari- 
ately correlated with it. The results of this study, though 
varying in terms of the types of analyses made, definitely 
indicate that any comprehensive attempt to predict school 


success should take into account family variables as well 
as measures designed to assess intellectual potential alone. 
Another attempt at relating home and family factors 
to reading achievement was a study by Miller (12). On 
the basis of the data collected during in-depth home mi 
views, the typical daily schedules of kindergarten-age 
children from middle, upper-lower, and lower-lower class 
homes were compared, rated in terms of specified criteria, 
and correlated with Metropolitan Readiness Test (MRT), 
Gilmore Oral Reading, and Stanford Achievement reading 
scores at the first-grade level. “Desirable” activities were 
such things as interaction with other members of the fen 
ily, opportunities to develop experiential background, an 
activities developing auditory and visual discrimi a 
abilities. Significant group differences in daily schedi 
were found among the children of each of the three a 
classes, though within each group there were individual 
children participating in typical home activities not z 
resentative of their social class group as a whole. ifi 
general, children’s daily home activities were not T 
cantly correlated with either readiness or firs ore 
achievement scores in reading. Only in the lower lente 
class group were significant correlations found, and ae 
only with the readiness and oral reading scores, not wi 
those of silent reading achievement. the 
Finally, a study by Cramer and Dorsey (5) tested ent 
widely-held opinion that a family pattern of eae 
moving has an adverse effect upon a child’s a ae 
achievement. High and low mobility groups were oh 
mined on the basis of family and school data for 366 ae 
graders from Air Force personnel families and conn ee 
in terms of age, IQ, reading comprehension, and Berea: 
vocabulary. Though age and IQ were significant cna 
utors to reading achievement, no significant difera i 
were found between high and low mobility groups: / ifi 
ally, “high movers” scored consistently but not A 
cantly higher in reading vocabulary and comprehen: 
than did their less mobile classmates. oaser 
2. Social and Cultural Disadvantage and Reading. a/ot 
eral studies dealt with attempts to understand an 
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ameliorate the relationships between cultural deprivation 
and reading. Karnes and others (8), for example, reported 
upon the comparative success of four parallel programs 
of intervention into the intellectual and linguistic devel- 
opment of disadvantaged 4-year-olds: (1) a “traditional” 
nursery school program emphasizing personal, social, 
motor, and language development through informal learn- 
ing situations, music and art activities, and indoor play 
with toys and dolls; (2) a “community-integrated” program 
characterized by the mixing of disadvantaged children 
with advantaged peers used primarily as language mod- 
els; (3) a Montessori program built around Montessori 
society approved materials, “practical life” demonstra- 
tions of grooming and mealtime behaviors, and supervised 
field trips; and (4) a highly structured experimental pro- 
gram making use of manipulative and multi-sensory mate- 
rials to elicit verbal behavior thought to be conducive to 
language development. Prime among the experimental pro- 
gram’s activities were book-related and pre-reading behav- 
iors, such as relating pictures to context, developing left- 
to-right progression, and the association of printed symbols 
with meaning. Each group was approximately two-thirds 
Caucasian to one-third Negro and approximately one-half 
males and one-half females. Evaluation of the four 7-to-8 
month programs was done by pre- and posttesting with 
three instruments: Form L-M of the 1960 Stanford-Binet, 
the 1961 experimental edition of the Illinois Test of Psy- 
cholinguistic Abilities, and the Peabody Picture Vocabu- 
lary Test. The experimental and traditional groups moved 
in a positive direction on all instruments, with the experi- 
mental group’s gains generally larger and achieved with 
greater consistency. In contrast, the community-integrated 
and Montessori groups showed smaller and less consistent 
gains. The experimenters concluded that the tying of 
verbalizations to motor-sensory performance was the cru- 
cial characteristic for a successful program of improving 
school readiness abilities, The relative absence of language 
activities in the highly structured Montessori program was 
deemed its major weakness, and the community-integrated 
program was felt to have failed because the disadvantaged 
children—a one-to-two minority in their group—failed to 
interact reciprocally in verbal situations with their more 
advantaged peers, 

Johnson and Jacobson (7), too, reported on an amelio- 
tative program dealing with disadvantaged learners: kin- 
dergarten-level, first grade, and second grade Negro chil- 

ren classified as ill-prepared for reading on the basis of 
reading readiness and/or reading achievement test scores. 

5-week summer program was designed to promote con- 
ceptualization and verbal growth predicated upon five 
ae themes: (1) the building of experiential background 
aunt field trips, (2) the building of critical listening 
in si hrough story telling and discussion, (8) the creat- 
= s ae meaningful oral language experiences through the 
ing 9: P Pupil-dictated experience charts, (4) the sharpen- 
a auditory and visual discrimination skills through 
Shea Benes and poetry, and (5) the broadening of con- 
euk A ackground through role-playing activities coming 
Fi Ai occupational and recreational story materials. The 
Seah of the study indicated that the program was suc- 
aae all three grade-levels in developing verbal con- 
and fi eae met with some success at the kindergarten 
as nae “grade levels in developing general verbal skills 
Was ae by readiness and listening inventories, and 
ing Saa, ‘ul at the second-grade level in developing read- 
ore The most striking gains were on conceptu- 
ae ility, as measured by the Peabody Picture Vo- 

9, y Test, with mean increases in IQ points of 17.5, 

In and 8.3 at the three grade-levels. 

(4 at to these two programs, Cawley and others 
ee follow-up research on Head Start Program 
little ae ead Start Program children which indicated 

e ae pani for those having completed the program. 
grams lik uded that, without planned follow-through, pro- 

ike Head Start are simply unable to completely 


“catch up” children suffering from intense deficits in con- 
ceptual and experiential background. They suggest that 
perhaps intervention programs must begin much earlier 
than age 4 or 5 in a disadvantaged child's life, perhaps 
even as early as age 18 months. 

Somewhat related to the Karnes and others hypothesis 
(ie, that “the tying of verbalizations to motor-sensory 
performance is crucial in improving school readiness abil- 
ities”) were a series of experiments reported in detail by 
Scott (21, 22). Based upon the results of testing done 
with an experimental Seriation Test developed by the in- 
vestigator and his associates, the Piaget-Inhelder concepts 
of seriation (ordering by size and/or pattern) and clas- 
sification (placing into named categories) were linked to 
the more common labels of perception and language and 
investigated as they relate to reading readiness and 
achievement, general intellectual ability, race, and social 
class. At the kindergarten level, Seriation Test scores were 
highly stable and closely correlated with MRT variables. 
Of particular interest was the finding that seriation scores 
were more closely associated with reading readiness than 
with number readiness, thus supporting the Karnes and 
others position that perceptual and language capabilities 
are highly interdependent and interactive, and that lan- 
gauge enrichment, unaccompanied by perceptual experi- 
ences, fails to meet the young child’s full requirements 
for sound intellectual growth and development, As had 
been hypothesized, Negro children in this study scored 
lower than whites on the Seriation Test, but a predicted 
social class effect did not occur, perhaps, the experimenter 
notes, because of possibly inappropriate pairings of the 
school populations involved, As a predictor of reading 
success at the third-grade level, seriation scores func- 
tioned with statistically significant power for all groups 
except Negro females, though predictive power was con- 
sistently lower for either-sex Negroes than for whites. 
In terms of prediction, a final comparison of interest was 
that of teacher’s rankings at the kindergarten level, Seri- 
ation Test score rankings, and total MRT rankings. For 
most subgroups, all three functioned about equally well, 
but for Negro females teacher ranking was the very 
best predictor, while for Negro males it was the poorest. 

Another race-related study was done by Saunders (20). 
Though fundamentally an attempt to assess the cross- 
racial validity of two projective techniques, the House- 
Tree-Person and Draw-A-Person tests, it dealt secondar- 
ily with reading and is therefore of interest here. From a 
total of 240 Negro and white first graders of the same 
socioeconomic level, who had been carefully evaluated in 
terms of IQ, reading achievement, and emotional adjust- 
ment, three pools of forty pupils each were set up: ten 
white poor readers, ten white good readers, ten Negro 
poor readers, and ten Negro good readers in pool one; 
ten white well-adjusted pupils, ten white poorly-adjusted 
pupils, ten Negro well-adjusted pupils, and ten Negro 
poorly-adjusted pupils in pool two; and ten bright whites, 
ten dull whites, ten bright Negroes, and ten dull Negroes 
in pool three. Three judges, each of whom held the PhD 
in psychology, then made four sets of judgments on the 
basis of the children’s drawings, judging each child in 
terms of the three stated categories and also in terms of 
race. Judgments made concerning the three major cate- 
gories of classification were all highly accurate, above the 
.02 level of significance, while judgments of race were 
only 50.8 percent accurate, almost exactly what would be 
predicted by chance. The author concluded from this that 
the two projective techniques are indeed valid cross- 
racially and not biased across the two ethnic groups as 
long as socioeconomic levels are comparable. y 

A particularly interesting study, difficult to review but 
perhaps the most engaging of all those examined by the 
reviewer, was a piracial study reported by Lewis and 
others (10). The term “reported” is used here advisedly, 
since that is exactly what the investigators did: they 
reported the data and let the conclusions speak for them- 
selves. Two reading groups (adequate and inadequate) 
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within two racial groups (Caucasian and Negro) were 
studied in terms of twenty-six variables: verbal, perform- 
ance, and full-scale Weschler’s Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren (WISC) IQ's; scores on each of the twelve WISC 
subtests; a socioeconomic level (SEL) index; a motor- 
development index; a symbol-coding test; a visual mem- 
ory test; a free-response writing productivity test; three 
family situation variables; age; and an Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills reading criterion measure. As would be ex- 
pected, the two reading groups differed significantly on 
almost all (17 to 19) of the intellectual and academic 
variables, but the racial groups did not. The only WISC 
variables, in fact, where the two racial groups differed 
were in the performance subtests, the portion of the WISC 
testing, the authors point out, which was done first, while 
test anxiety was still high and testee-examiner rapport 
low. On family situation variables, the racial groups were 
clearly different, with Negroes of lower socioeconomic 
status (SES), larger families, and lower families, and 
lower father’s education. In terms of other variables, 
Negroes were younger and more productive of language, 
and whites were higher on visual memory and symbol- 
coding. For this reviewer, at least, the overall conclusion 
reached was that social differences, not academic and/or 
intellectual ones, were the only telling biracial ones. 

Two interrelated studies by Bruininks (2, 3) dealt with 
the auditory perceptual and visual perceptual skills and 
reading performances of disadvantaged Negro boys. In 
the first study (2), a battery of six auditory perception 
tests and six visual perception tests were administered 
to 105 primary-school level Ss, and the Ss’ individual per- 
formances on these measures were then related to their 
reading achievement and verbal intelligence scores. Sig- 
nificant correlation ratios and/or correlation coefficients 
with reading achievement were obtained on only six of 
these tests: (a) the Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test, 
(b) Digit Span, (c) the Roswell-Chall Auditory Blend- 
ing Test, (d) Auditory Attention Span for Related Syl- 
lables, (e) the Children’s Embedded-Figures Test, and (f) 
the Visual Automatic Test, Generally, the auditory dis- 
crimination tests correlated more highly with reading than 
did the visual perception measures. 

Tn the second study (3) Bruininks attempted to fit the 
teaching of word recognition to the dominant (i.e., visual 
or auditory) perceptual strengths of each S, but with lim- 
ited success. The Ss learned to recognize words equally 
well under teaching methods matched to either their 
strengths or their weaknesses, Overall, presentation stress- 
ing visual factors was more successful, rather surprising 
in terms of the first study’s results, 

A final study by Becker (1) dealt with the use of lan- 
guage experience methods in a Job Corps Center. Though 
his N of only four and lack of hard pretest data hardly 
justify the inclusion of his study in a collection of em- 
pirical research, his report does stand out as a fine stage- 
by-stage description of a promising remedial methodology. 

3. Socioeconomic Levels and Reading. A particularly 
comprehensive factor-analysis study by Uhl and Nurss 
(24) investigated what each of the tests in a battery of 
fifty-three perceptual, cognitive, linguistic, and achieve- 
ment measures was assessing in two socioeconomic level 

groups: upper-middle and low. The Ss were 211 second- 
grade boys and girls from the Atlanta Public Schools, 
approximately one-third Negroes and two-thirds whites 
from each SEL. Correlations among the fifty-three vari- 
ables plus SEL, race, and sex were initially calculated, 
but only six were found to be highly (.80 or above) re- 
lated to race, and none to sex; therefore, factor analyses 
were made only in terms of SEL, Several well-defined 
factors were found common to both groups, as well as 
an additional factor for each separate group. Visual per- 
ceptual speed and accuracy, visual discrimination of words 
and letters, visual motor coordination, immediate mem- 
ory span, academic achievement in the language arts, and 
vocabulary factors were found to be operating in both 


groups, with a separate auditory processing factor pres 
ent in the low SEL group and a separate verbal medi- 
ation factor present in the upper-middle SEL group, The 
authors suggested that these differences may have been 
influenced by differences between a nonstandard and a 
standard American-English dialect predominant in each 
of the two groups. Two of the measures included in the 
factor analysis were reading achievement tests: Reading 
—Isolated Words and Reading—Paragraph Meaning, Both 
of these factors loaded on the academic achievement fac 
tor for both SEL groups. For the upper-middle SEL chil- 
dren these variables also loaded on the vocabulary factor, 
while for the lower SEL group the loading was related 
to oral language factors such as rhyming and listening 
comprehension. Thus, the authors concluded, the two 
groups of children appeared to be using different skills 
in approaching the reading tasks, one more cognitive and 
the other more oral. This suggested to the authors that, 
when teaching SEL children to read, a teacher should 
give maximum attention to these oral language factors 
and be aware of possible differences between the chil- 
dren’s nonstandard American English dialect and her own. 

Also dealing with vocabulary factors and SEL was a 
study by Labercane and Armstrong (9), who measured 
the recognition and recall vocabularies of high and low 
SES Canadian children and then evaluated each group’s 
choices of response qualitatively. In comparing the two 
groups for both recognition and recall vocabulary, the 
high SES children gave a significantly higher number of 
abstract responses, and the low SES group a significantly 
higher number of error responses. For the total sample, 
however, SES levels did not significantly predict recog- 
nition vocabulary scores. Thus, the authors concluded that 
the low SES child’s ability to recognize words within a 
given context is higher than is his ability to call up word 
meanings solely from memory, and that programs of re- 
mediation for such children ought probably to begin at 
this position of relative strength. 

4, Urbanity—Non-urbanity and Reading. Two studies 
seem to fall into this somewhat questionable category: 
Libby (11) compared the word-recognition skills, reading 
comprehension, and total reading scores of inner city, 
outer city, and “transfer” (recently moved outward) 
children of matched intelligence. Differences between the 
three groups were all significant beyond the .01 level 
except between transfer and inner city children in com- 
prehension, with the outer city group consistently superior 
to the transfer group, and the transfer group consistently 
superior to the inner city group. The author hypothesized 
that “transfer” families perhaps gain strength when able 
to leave the ghetto, or the decreased distraction of the 
outer city is somehow ameliorative. ith 

The second study falling into this category dealt wil 
the problems of children from a long-neglected, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, social and linguistic community: 
the isolated, though not necessarily economically deprived, 
semi-rural family. Contrasting these children with the 
inner city blacks or Appalachian whites who speak à 
truly nonstandard dialect, Skinner (23) analyzed languagi 
samples from children living in several selected pestis 
Maine villages. These language samples, oral reer 
to various cartoons and pictures, showed more © i 
paucity of language flexibility rather than a truly ie 
standard dialect. Relating this to a continuum of elabora 
to restrictive language behaviors, Skinner characterize 
the speech of these children as simply quantitatively, al 
qualitatively less mature than that of similar-age mi the 
class urban and suburban children, but still within , EI 
limits of standard American English. Living in uP ae 
which does not place high priority on language, in othe 
words, these children have simply not develope i 
facility to an appropriate level, As a teaching proce ee 
to meet this problem, Skinner suggested langua 
experience methods. ared 

5. Delinquency and Reading. Only one study apPe 18); 
to fall clearly into this category. Reported by Rice ( 
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it dealt with a broad-range approach to reading remedia- 
tion within an institutional setting and was labeled by 
the author as “Educo-therapy,” an “eclectic, gestalt ap- 
proach utilizing the disciplines of both psychology and 
education in an intensive treatment program.” Behavioral 
modification techniques were used both (a) to institute 
remedial education procedures, and (b) to stimulate 
improvement of self-concept and social integration. The 
ten Ss, all girls between the ages of 11 and 15, were 
characterized as follows: high in oral-pleasure needs, 
unable to postpone need-gratification, little impulsivity- 
control, low self-concept, lacking in humor concepts, 
rarely having had a good relationship with an adult, 
rarely having experienced success either at home or in 
school, and reading extremely poorly or not at all. No 
visual or auditory impairments were in evidence. Phase 
one of the treatment program focused primarily upon 
personal social and emotional growth, with a contingency 
system of oral and social reinforcement employed. Praise, 
affection, and individual attention were provided in 
addition to such oral reinforcers as chewing gum, candy, 
and food. Phase two added a full-day remediation program 
in reading and language skills development. Tokens were 
awarded for progress on a ratio basis, with the tokens 
then able to be used to “purchase” such things as candy, 
gum, food, and cosmetics. During phase three, the rein- 
forcement schedule was revised, with greater and greater 
academic achievement and/or longer and longer periods 
of appropriate behavior necessary for the awarding of 
the tokens. Near the end of the program, tokens could 
be exchanged for off-campus excursions and visits home. 
At the end of the 3-month program, reading gains of 
from 2 to 13 months on the Gates Reading Survey had 
been attained, and IQ scores for individuals had risen 
from 1 to 17 points. Thus, it was concluded by the authors, 
the program was seen as a success both in terms of 
humanistic values and institutional economics. 


B. Characteristics of Reading Materials 


p American Newspaper Readability Levels, After ran- 
lomly selecting fifty metropolitan and fifty non-metropoli- 
tit Hily newspapers and analyzing their formats and lay- 
ie? azik (17) applied the Dale-Chall formula to six sam- 
aoe from the front page of each. The results indi- 
is ay a significant difference in readability level 
Titer peewee the, metropolitan and non-metropolitan 
a ‘he metropolitan papers were written at the ninth- 
Saeed level and the non-metropolitan papers were 
mie d at the, eleventh-twelfth grade level. Also, inter- 
a A items were written at a higher level than 

À articles describing local events, crimes, and tragedies. 
ches concluded that, since the median level of 
any lon in the United States is only 10.6 years, a good 
Writte aero en newspaper articles are regularly being 
i n above the reading comprehension level of at least 

reent of the adult reading population. 


(0 Reading Habits and Preferences 


ne Seas Communicative Activities. Essentially repli- 
surveyed Bes 1930 study, Samovar and others (19) 
an Die ‘our hundred randomly selected adults in the 
time thes» m¢ttopolitan area to determine the relative 
The rai? SPent daily in various communication activities. 
groups ie were separated into various occupational 
ime gene ravea done both in terms of communicating 
activities, R y and time spent in specific communicative 
aoe aaa people, students, and engineers logged 
Waking ti reading time: 21, 20, and 20 percent of 
for the ae respectively. When communication activities 
of wakin, oe group were rank-ordered in percentages 
emerged. (OUTS devoted to each, the following hierarchy 
Cents lisi Conversation, 24.1 percent; speaking, 15.2 per- 
ning, 13.1 percent; televiewing, 12.2 percent; 


and reading 11.1 percent, Without adjustment for ties, 
50 percent of the occupational groups logged reading as 
their lowest communication activity; only engineers ranked 
it as highest. 

2. Media Use by Foreign Students. To investigate the 
types of media used most heavily by foreign students 
attending educational institutions in the United States, 
Mowlana and McLaughlin (13) sampled fifty-nine foreign 
students at the University of Tennessee. The overall 
ranking found was (1) radio and television, (2) U. S. 
newspapers and magazines, (3) foreign publications, and 
(4) personal sources. Students in the humanities relied 
more on printed media than did those in engineering. 
The most universally read magazine (noted by 28% of 
the sample) was Reader's Digest. 

3. Professional Groups and Reading. To determine the 
perceived usefulness of mass-media medical information 
to medical doctors, O'Keefe (15) questionnaired two 
groups: medical faculty at Duke University and the 
University of North Carolina, and every third physician 
listed in six North Carolina cities. When asked how often 
they received information about new developments within 
their own specialties from the mass media, only 30 percent 
of the doctors said this happened as often as once a 
month. Non-teaching doctors tended to receive this in- 
formation more frequently than did faculty physicians. 
About the same percentage (119%) of both groups reported 
they never received information this way. Newspapers, 
with magazines a close second, were cited as the source 
from which they most often received useful medical 
information. While 71 percent considered the information 
received to be of sufficient reliability, only 24 percent 
said this information was of any importance to them. 
Non-faculty people in general found the information to 
be more important. There was a significant difference 
between the opinions of faculty and non-faculty doctors 
on the importance of making stories about medical 
developments available to the public, with faculty people 
considering it more important. For the total group, only 
about two-thirds thought it was even fairly important. 
From these comments, it would appear that the role of 
the mass media is relaying useful medical opinion to the 
profession and public, at least in the view of the medical 
profession itself, is minimal. 

Patterson and others (16) examined the readership of 
science articles in daily newspapers. A collection of 
science stories, roughly one-third dealing with biological 
science, one-third with physical science, and one-third 
with social science, was assembled and given to a group 
of equally represented scientists, educated non-scientists, 
and communication people to rank on a scale of —3 to +3. 
The data thus collected were then factorially analyzed. 
Three groups emerged, roughly coinciding with the three 
groups represented in the ager a cn ae giant 
i i ound and ini i 
high educationai a em “palatable” and easy to 


their science stories sy t 
rin B had less education, but worked daily in 
some way related to science. This group was very content- 
conscious, and preferred biology articles over space ones. 

de up completely of communications 


Group C was ma a 
pape and their preferences were consistently for 


“people-oriented” social science articles. 
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Il, THE PSYCHOLOGY OF READING 


This year marks a substantial increase in the 
number of studies of language and perceptual 
factors included in the review and s:mmary. 
Separate subsections are devoted to à area, 


A. Psychological Correlates of Reading Achicvement 


1, Intelligence. Huelsman (42) reported an analysis 
of the WISC subtest patterns of 101 under-achieving and 
fifty-six achieving fourth graders from a non-clinical 
setting. In addition to reporting the results of his analysis, 
he reviewed twenty-three previous studies of WISC sub- 
test patterns in the diagnosis of reading disability. The 
report would be worthwhile for the review alone; but 
the new data add substantially to what is known, of 
believed, about WISC subtest pattern analysis. 

The prior fact, pointed out by Huelsman, is that a 
relatively well established pattern exists for poor readers: 
low information, arithmetic, and coding scores. He sug- 
gested that the value of such a pattern would be 
apparent in assisting diagnosticians in identifying cases 
of reading disability, in classifying them, and in teaching 
them efficiently. His review, however, yielded no direct 
support for the use of the subtest patterns with indivi- 
duals. The main finding of the Huelsman study was 
an emphatic lack of support for the applicability of the 
low information, arithmetic, and coding sub-scores with 
individuals. Not one of the 101 poor readers studied 
scored low on all three subtests, and only six were low 
on two of the subtests, The author’s conclusion, on the 
basis of this and related findings, was that “, . , resear 
should be directed toward defining the possible signifi- 
cance of differences in WISC (subtest) scores rather 
than toward pattern identification which seems relatively 
useless.” We agree with the “relatively useless” part, 
and wonder if reading diagnosticians could not be doing 
much more fruitful things than WISC sub-score analyses 

Henderson, Butler, and Goffeney (40) studied the 
effectiveness of the WISC and the Bender-Gestalt Test 
in predicting achievement in reading and arithmetic. 
The Ss, selected at random from among prenatal eX 
aminations at a county general hospital, were 120 Nie 
and eighty-three nonwhite children within 3 months r 
their seventh birthday at time of testing. Both the WISI 
and Bender scores were significantly related to the reada 
and arithmetic scores, but the Bender contributed little 
when WISC scores were partialled out. Craik and Masant 
(17) examined age and intelligence differences in young 
(age range = 19-33) and old (age range = 5 
Ss’ coding and retrieval of word lists. The conclusion ba 
that the main effect of age is on retrieval, while coding " 
affected by verbal intelligence. i 

2. Personality Factors. A study in the continuing PE 
of research on cognitive style was reported by Sera! 4 
and Sigel (77). The styles of categorization of twenty fo" 
boys, age 8 to 10 years, with reading disablility Wer 
compared to the styles of twenty-four boys with ™ 
reading problems. The Sigel Cognitive Styles Test, whi 
involves justifying the selection of two out of pa 
categories that “go together” for thirty-five “sets 
three diverse categories, was administered to all Ra 
The authors’ hypothesis that the poor readers would 8! 
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tienal-contextual responses was confirmed. 
concluded that the poor readers were ah Taran 
analytic ability, but that they differed from the good 
readers in conceptual and integrative abilities. The au- 
thers speculated that the poor readers’ lacks might be 
eased by “neurological impairment or a social environ- 
a an enito eon AAAA 
the observati on that the cae . em SS 

c of a 
e aroan — differ from those of a per- 
Whitehill and Jipson (94) reported support their 
hypothesis that introverts and extraverts pa ae aA 
differentially to traditional versus instrumental reading 
rene ear seata responded more positively to an 
n attention oeae O 

.' iT i 
a more traditional program. ing ea nae 

3. Perceptual Factors. Lingren (51) matched 
i twen' 

oper readers with twenty “normal” readers on ths 
a oi es IQ (90 to 110), and chronological age (8 to 
on. aped their performance on the Bender 
Hen stalt Test, the Wepman Auditory Discrimination 
, and a visual-motor matching task. The normal 
oo ere superior to the disabled readers only on the 
OS cere The author suggested that lack of auditory 
oe ai may be a major contributor to the develop- 
= aes n problems. While this is by no means a 
Dames in sie represents an attempt to control 
egies onstrating a difference in good and 
ass performance on certain tasks. Golden and 
a eo sae reported data which suggest that poor 
Raped ane primarily in auditory rather than 
readers matched on MA, TO, and GA, responded to several 
MA, IQ, an responded to several 
Aitests from the revised Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
ipl he Monroe Visualization test. All Ss were 
Popa al an interesting twist to his study of the 
tant! He te ee copying tasks and reading achieve- 
Bas e aanne at a common approach is to start with 
cerpin Ed often | clinic referrals, and then to 
a a ciencies in their drawing and/or copying 
Mineon toinen a causal relationship could be 
irinte Toni with children who have such 
hypothesis es 4 ey learn to read, Accordingly, the 
iff Eiin Ae R . » that groups of children who 
ability,” Twore ility would not differ in reading 
toss showed E. t children whose copies of a Greek 
tion” and rare ure to effect the proper spatial orienta- 
drawings Mints children who produced satisfactory 
graders, Direc as Ss in the study. All Ss were first 
esis eg in reading achievement scores for 
to control a eee analyzed by an analysis of covariance 
10's. There w, erences in WISC verbal and performance 
unadjusted Gir significant differences between both the 
adjusted Rea = reading scores (p < .01) and the 
actual grade a ores (p < .05); but the difference in 
estioned the iyali so small that the author 
usted news pea significance of the difference. The 
group was 25 oe le equivalent score of the good-Cross 
up. eae s compared to 2.4 for the poor-Cross 
uiae coefficients among IQ, copying, and 
men S were sree see but again, when adjust- 
at it was Seat ‘or IQ, the coefficient was so low (.26) 
author es to have little practical importance. 
feck tee pee that while the ability to copy a 
a ability Cee met to one measure of intelligence, 
S Severe rendi ot a convincing explanatory concept 
anot ing disability. A follow-up of Reed’s Ss 


her 
year or 2 would, however, be worthwhile, for 


the possibility of a delayed or cumulative effect still 


Parker (63) examined the musical 
perception of 5 
Mire Ma lkomperpireeyparmk-arsa ian harg 


4. Multiple Factors. Multiple correlates were exami 
in the two studies that felon = ua 


Michal-Smith, Morgenstern, and Karp (56 

detailed assessment of four siblings who were ae 
severe Their stated threefold purpose 
was to (a) show the diversity of traits in reading dis- 


ve ts that fit their (the authors’) definition of 
we OAR was On inertia dened Poet, 
and that emotional problems compounded the total problem 
of reading disability. The theme of the report seems to be: 
the disabled reader's lot is not a happy one. This will 
probably come as no great surprise to most professionals 
in reading. 

Rice (67) summarized the findings inary 
study of children with learning disabilities. Multiple 
deficits were shown. More important, in terms of value of 
the article, it was suggested that a diagnostic clinic 
situated away from the educational setting has serious 
communication problems, The need for studies directed 
toward the development of teaching strategies designed 
to meet the problems identified was stressed. 


pon 

O'Kelley (62), argued that because a child's compre- 
hension vocabulary is critical to success in learning to 
read, an objective test of “listening vocabulary” ought to 
be of use in assessing readiness for reading instruction. 
His choice was the English Picture Vocabulary Test I 


to “find the picture to go with word,” which is very like 
such familiar tests as the Full Range Picture Vocabulary 
Test, the Quick Test, and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test. The main data reported 
(r = .70, .71) between the EPVT 
Binet L-M scores of 209 children age 6.9 to 8.0, who 
had been identified as possible slow learners. The author 
concluded that the EPVT could be useful in screening 
for early detection of children in need of special help in 
their early school experience. Additional data in support 
of the existing norms for the EPVT are also reported. 

The Screening Test of Academic Readiness (STAR) 
was evaluated by Magoon ‘and Cox (53). STAR—which 
is composed of fifty items that cover picture-vocabulary, 
letters, copying, picture description, human figure drawing, 
relationships, and numbers—is a group test designed to 
discriminate between preschoolers who should and should 
not be accepted for early admission to school. The test 
was administered to a national sample of about 4,000 
first graders and kindergarteners, and the data were 
subjected to careful analyses. The thrust of the report 
is succinctly stated by the authors in the last two 


sentences: 


The STAR appeared to be measuring only letter- 
ing and numeration skills with any great degree 
of factorial validity, and this circumstance would 
probably not qualify the instrument as a readiness 
measure in devel tal terms, Finally, since 
the STAR scores were found to be highly related 
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to IQ scores, it is likely that there would be little 
difference between the screening potential of the 
STAR and an IQ measure. 


The authors apparently did not have “STARs” in 
their eyes. 

Ward (89) wondered if the Coding subtest of the WISC 
would be as good or better than the Murphy-Durrell 
Reading Readiness Test for predicting first grade reading 
achievement, Scores from both tests were obtained from 
five hundred kindergarten pupils and from the Stanford 
Achievement Test when 278 of the same pupils were 
completing first grade. The data showed that the Murphy- 
Durrell was a better predictor of all Stanford subscores 
than the Coding test. For word reading, for example, the 
coefficients were .28 and .45 respectively. 

Hirst (41) questioned the validity of the assumption 
that school entrance age is a valid predictor variable for 
academic success. She reported a study designed to 
“identify the variables kindergarten children bring with 
them to school that may predict reading achievement 
through second grade.” Children (N = 188) were fol- 
lowed through second grade, where data from achievement 
tests as well as a variety of predictive measures were 
available, Age did not turn out to be a significant predictor 
of first or second grade achievement. The author stated 
that this finding is in accord with research results 
reported in the last 5 years. She concluded that legisla- 
tive action on entrance age does nothing more than 
eliminate the need for professional decisions. 

Lyle (52) reported a study of selected antenatal, 
perinatal, and developmental variables as they relate to 
later reading performance, Subjects were fifty-four good 
and fifty-four poor readers, age 6 to 12, in Sydney. The 
most clear-cut relationship with reading disability was 
shown by three speech related variables: speech delay at 

6 months, speech delay at 2 years, and early speech 
defects. 

Wells (91) attempted to determine whether the pre- 
school play activities of fourteen good and fourteen poor 
readers in third grade were related to their achievement 
in reading. The preschool data were collected from parents 
in a personal, structured interview. Differences favoring 
the poor readers were found in (a) amount of time spent 
outdoors in, winter, (b) amount of time spent with 
mother in indoor activities, and (c) amount of time 
spent with father in outdoor activities. The suggestion 
was that it is not the kind of play activities but whether 
or not they are adult centered that appears to be critical. 
The author was careful to disclaim any demonstration of 
cause-effect, but she speculated that perhaps adult-cen- 
tered activities created a dependency on adult interaction. 
Note should be made, too, of the fact that the author’s 
rationale for the study gave reason to expect differences 
in preschool play activities. Wells’ study is the kind that 
invites follow-up: the rationale is sensible, the method 
S N the DE is credible, and the results are 

at unexpected, i 
this lie of er e shall probably see more in 


meaning was taken from the pri ing.” 
eee om ihe printed page after reading. 


Ss bring different amounts of meaning to the printed 


page and that in most cases reading relevant material 
increases comprehension. The author’s intent—to work 
toward predicting how much will be taken from a printed 
page when how much is brought to it is known—wag not 
realized in any significant way. Thompson and Whitehill 
(86) reported support for their hypothesis that more 
flexible readers accrue greater speed gains from a reading 
improvement course than less flexible readers. They con- 
cluded that where flexibility is absent or limited, instruc- 
tion designed to increase speed flexibility is a prerequisite 
to large and useful speed gains from speed improvement 
programs. Grob (34) demonstrated the excessive study 
time demands that prevail for secondary students with 
limited reading rates. He suggested differentiated assign- 
ments to reflect the reading rates of students. Roberts, 
King, and Kropp (68) used a vocabulary learning task 
to examine derivations from Ferguson’s theory of human 
abilities. In general, there was support for notion that 
different instructional methods would show different pat- 
terns of correlations with abilities over stages of practice 
and differential transfer. 


B. Language Factors and Reading 


1. Oral Language. Bougere (7) searched for ways of 
specifying those factors of oral language which are related 
to beginning reading achievement and for evidence that 
“selected language measures could add significantly to 
the predictive value of a standardized readiness test.” 
A stratified random sample of sixty children from six 
suburban Chicago schools was tested on the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test (MRT) and on selected language measures 
based upon interviews and filmed illustrated stimuli. The 
Gray Oral and Stanford Primary 1 reading tests were 
used for criterion data. Major results showed that the 
MRT predicts reading success more accurately than any 
of the language measures, but the predictive validity of 
the MRT for comprehension and word recognition could 
be significally increased by the addition of three language 
factors: length of T-unit and range, and diversity of 
vocabulary. a 

Tatham’s study (85) was concerned with determining 
second and fourth grade pupils’ comprehension of written 
material containing frequent oral language patterns com- 
pared to their comprehension of material containing 
infrequent oral language patterns. Frequency of ora! 
patterns was obtained solely from Strickland’s findings. 
Two tests were constructed, each using thirty-seven sen- 
tences and 8-picture multiple-choice distractors. The Ss 
were randomly assigned to read either Test A (frequent 
oral language patterns: noun-verb agreement, negative- 
affirmative, ete.) or Test B (infrequent oral language 
patterns: manner, place, etc.) first; but took the ‘one 
test the following day. Chi-square and t-test statistica! 
procedures were employed. The principal finding was tl 
significantly more second and fourth graders ohian 
higher scores on Test A than Test B (p < 000 ) 
Tatham urges the use of children’s patterns of ora 
language in written materials to increase comprehension: 

Ostensibly, to determine the relationships between gra 
level, reading achievement, and oral language performanca 
Williams and others (95) estimated the grade ee hes 
sixty pupils’ oral language. Twenty Ss at each of t : 
grades, 1, 3, and 5, responded to three stimuli pickin 
from the Chandler series in three ways. The oral respons 
were taped, transcribed, and assessed using the oan 
Readability Formula. The Median Test was used to me 
pute language scores for boys and girls. Oral langua: 
median scores were: 2.8 in grade 1, 3.00 in grade 3, oe 
3.05 in grade 5. The investigators concluded that girls mA i 
no gains in level of conversation during the first 5 yea 
of school and boys gain only between first an R 
grade. The study’s stated purpose is misleading, 25 ae 
clear reference is made to oral language and rea a 
level relationships. One could also question the adean 
of nine responses as the criterion for determining ° 
language level. 
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Using a single child’s oral reading of a story from 
basal reader, Burke and Goodman (10) very effectively 
illustrate the use of Goodman’s Taxonomy of Cues and 
Miseues in Reading as an analytical tool for studying oral 
reading miscues, The S had 179 miscues, or 8.7 per 100 
running words of text, which were analyzed in a variety 
of ways including: corrections, response function, expected 
response, type, level, graphemic, dialect, phonemic, syntac- 
tie acceptability and change, semantic acceptability and 
change, and intonation acceptability. The authors con- 
clude that the taxonomy of reading miscues offers a 
framework against which to develop a very complete 
profile of an individual child’s reading, 

2. Syntax. Weisberg (90) reports two investigations 
designed to study sentence structure through intra-sen- 
tence word association. In Experiment I, thirty-five 
university undergraduates memorized three sentences with 
certain words underlined. Words from each sentence were 
then presented individually as word association stimuli, 
and students were asked to respond with one of the 
other words from the sentence, Experiment II was a 
refinement of Experiment I, in which the deep structure of 
alternate sentences was kept constant, while surface 
structure was allowed to vary. For example, the deep 
structure of the following sentences remains the same: 
“Slow children eat cold bread.” “Slow children eat, as 
you know, cold bread.” “Cold bread is eaten by slow 
children.” Eighty university undergraduates comprised 
the sample. Both experiments were concerned with the 
general hypothesis that the most frequent response to 
each stimulus word would be more closely related to it in 
the deep structure of the sentence than in physical 
Proximity in the surface sentence. The results from the 
two experiments suggest that the deep structure of 
sentences was the most important factor in word associa- 
tion, which suggests that as soon as a reader has dealt 
with a sentence, he is no longer responding to the surface 
structure, 

8, Semantics. Svedman (84) investigated the relation- 
Ships between semantic sensitivity (“an awareness that 
words have more than one meaning and the particular 
meaning implied varies with the context”) and reading 
achievement as indicated by scores on the Reading Subtest 
s the California Achievement Test and the Gates 
p sSinitie Survey. With his 102 sixth grade Ss, he 
cae high correlations (.72) between the Semantic 
ensitivity Test and both achievement tests. 

A study of children’s thoughts about language in its 
pen and written forms was reported by Downing 
(23). Three procedures were used to stimulate Ss’ (thir- 

en British children approximately 5 years old) responses 
Pons involved in reading and writing: (1) An open- 
A interview, (2) an interview plus concrete stimuli 
(3) ae color photographs, books, and toy busses, and 
ah e first two plus a “yes/no game” using tape-recorded 
mone stimuli such as non-human noises, phonemes, 

S, ete. The three research approaches were found to 
a complementary findings. Young children find it 
ae to understand the purpose of written language 
es. Furthermore, they have a special difficulty with 

Very po em The categories “word” and “sound” are 
need to orly understood. Downing suggests that children 
e helped to understand the purpose and nature 


of the Written form of language, 


(16) apa Periments conducted by Schaeffer and Wallace 
imilarit Smpted to demonstrate the effects of semantic 
shidents Sa word-meanings judgments, Ten paid college 
periment © the Ss in each experiment, In the first 
Sope, Te Y Ss reviewed pairs of words using a tachisto- 
Totliving. «tR OF neither of the words were living or 
to if Ss pressed a “same” key; if each word belonged 
sponse {ate category the “different” key was pressed. 
Categorie cy in milliseconds was measured. Sub- 
Nd fowee. thin the “living” category were mammal 

Et; inthe “nonlivinotieati eee ee 
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were metal and fabric. Results showed that mammal- 
flower and metal-fabric “same” judgments were more 
difficult than any sub-category “same” pairs, such as 
flower-flower, 

In the second experiment, four category labels (bird, 

» fruit, and grain) and twenty item-words, five in 
each category (duck, fox, plum, rice, etc.), were used. 
Subjects viewed a pair of category words followed by 
an item word, and then pressed a button indicating the 
appropriate category. Results showed that semantically 
similar labels (bird-mammal) were harder to differentiate 
than were semantically dissimilar ones (mammal-grain). 

In both experiments, a repeated measures analysis of 
variance showed the average difference scores at the 
-001 level. The authors concluded that semantic similarity 
facilitates the judgment of meaning equivalence, but 
hinders the judgment of meaning difference, 

Di Vesta and Ingersoll (22) investigated the effects 
of cue-oriented instructions, redundancy, and attribute 
saliency on concept identification in a verbal task. The Ss 
were 130 pupils in grades 4 through 6. They concluded 
that differences in concept identification related to the 
kinds of information a S is provided about the attributes 
in such a task, to the quantity of relevant attributes 
upon which the formation of the concept depends, and 
to the saliency of the attributes of the concept, 

4. Comprehension. A study was done by Rystrom (72) 
to determine the extent to which his comprehension 
model accurately reflects the comprehension process. His 
model, defined in an earlier report, consists of a 6-skill 
definition of reading comprehension: vocabulary, syntax, 
item recall, item sequence, interpretation, and evaluation. 
Rystrom constructed a comprehension test containing 
fifty-seven items including some of each of the six different 
types he identified in his model. The number of questions 
of each type varied greatly: three evaluation questions to 
seven vocabulary, and fourteen item-recall questions, for 
example. All were multiple-choice questions about Slobod- 
kina’s Caps for Sale, written at about a second-grade 
level. 

Each of his 169 fourth-grade Ss was asked to read the 
story as many times as he wished and was then given the 
test (Rystrom Reading Comprehension Test—RRCT). Re- 
sults indicated that the test was reliable (.84) correlating 
odd- and even-numbered items, and that it correlated 
highly with the California Reading Test (.86). He found 
that Ss had least difficulty with item recall questions and 
most difficulty with item sequence questions. He also 
found that item recall was the best single predictor of 
reading comprehension. 

eon concludes that the RRCT appears to be both 
highly reliable and valid, that the six factors (skills) 
included do define comprehension, and “the most important 
single comprehension skill” appears to be recall of specific 
facts. These conclusions seem very tenuous in light of 
several observations: 

1. Only one grade-level of children was tested. 

2. Only one story was used as a comprehension 
basis. 

3. Types of questions asked consisted only of the 
six included in his model. Cause-effect, appre- 
ciation, etc., were omitted. 4 

4. Very few items of the inferential or evaluative 
types were involved. gu 7 

5. All questions were multiple-choice items which 
lend themselves more readily to recall than to 
more complex levels of comprehension. 


inally, one wonders what is meant by “the most im- 
ee ae comprehension skill.” If recall of details 
is the type of comprehension children are most frequently 
taught, it should not be surprising that it is in this area 
that they perform best—particularly on multiple-choice 
mir ETA (57) addressed herself to the effect of mean- 
saofnlnaes on children’s verhal learnine. To do this. she 
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ve sixty-four randomly selected 9-year-olds a list of 
paiere ienr and low-meaningful words. A table of 
meaningfulness had been developed in an earlier study 
by her. A free-learning, free-recall design was used 
wherein Ss were asked to learn as many words as they 
could in 3 minutes and then recall them, A t-test of the 
difference between means showed that the high-meaningful 
items were learned significantly more readily (.01) than 
the low-meaningful words. One of her suggestions has 
considerable merit in reference to reading instructions: 

Meaningfulness, in fact, as defined in this study 
might be thought of as a basis of determining 
individual differences in children’s verbal facility 
and as such, the starting point for individualizing 
reading instruction. 

At the high school level, Andresen (1) sought to test 
the development of literary appreciation through teaching 
the ability to evaluate the profundity of literature. 
Subjects (N = 266) were divided into experimental and 
control groups. Experimental Ss were taught to evaluate 
the profundity of themes in literature in light of a 
Profundity Scale of five levels: physical (least profound), 
mental, moral, psychological, and philosophical (most 
profound). Control Ss were taught to evaluate literature 
through conventional informal discussion. Using two tests 
of literature interpretation, Andresen found that experi- 
mental Ss showed greater gains than control Ss, though 
only experimental girls achieved significant gains (.07). 
These findings indicate either a revision of the Profundity 
Scale or further research in its use is warranted before 
its dissemination as a tool for the development of com- 
prehension and appreciation of literature. Andresen 
recognizes it as a pilot attempt to examine one phase of 
literacy appreciation. 

Investigating reading comprehension in a different way, 
Zeman (99) sought to describe the relationship between 
measured reading comprehension and basic sentence types 
and sentence structural patterns used in the writings of 
second and third grade children. Reading comprehension 
scores were obtained from the Science Research Associates 
(SRA) achievement series; basic sentence types were 
the simple, complex, compound, and compound-complex 
and the ten basic sentence structural patterns were those 
identified by Roberts. To ascertain writing skills, the 
192 second grade and 220 third grade Ss were asked to 
write an ending to an unfinished story. Zeman found 
that above-average readers used more compound sentences 
(.05). No causal relationships were suggested. 


To help eleventh graders establish a framework for 
reading a story, Smith and Hesse (81) prepared an oral, 
tape-recorded “cognitive organizer.” The cognitive organ- 
izer was constructed to give the S an organizational 
framework for the selection to be read, without disclosing 
significant details, inferences, or the main idea. Experi- 
mental Ss consisted of 169 eleventh grade pupils (98 
designated good readers on the basis of the Test of 
Academie Progress (TAP) and 71 designated poor 
readers). There were 171 Ss in the control group (101 
good readers and 70 poor readers), Both groups read 
the same selection, responded to an interest inventory, and 
completed a 7-item comprehension test. Prior to reading 
the selection, the experimental group listened to the 
38-minute cognitive organizer. 

Four variables were analyzed: detail recall, inference, 
main idea, and attitude. The investigators found, using 
multivariate analysis of variance, that good readers 
scored significantly higher (.0001) than poor readers on 
all variables. However, with exception of attitude, there 
were no significant differences between the experimental 
and control groups. The authors conclude that the use 
of a cognitive organizer seemed to have a positive effect 
on the attitudes of poor readers but was of dubious value, 
except possibly for developing positive attitudes, for 
good readers. Further, poor readers seemed to be helped 
by the cognitive organizer in determining main ideas, 
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which was measured by one item on the comprehension 
test. 

Since attitude toward reading is one of the major hur- 
dies to overcome with poor readers, it seems the use of 
cognitive organizers would be worthwhile with such 
students. 

Culbertson (18) reported on two studies with widely 
varying audiences and message types, but which yielded 
parallel results on factors influencing the judgment and 
interpretation of quantities presented within articles about 
controversial topics. He found that reducing contextual 
magnitude increased the apparent size of core quantities, 
where contextual relevance was high. 

5. Phonology. The use of synthetic words or nonsense 
syllables is becoming increasingly widespread in reading 
research concerned with children’s acquisition of letter- 
sound relationships. Hayden and Loud (39) devised a 
study to determine empirically the pronunciability values 
of two hundred nonsense syllables. The nonsense syllables 
were constructed following the guidelines of Hilgard. Thir- 
teen percent of the syllables had been rated in an earlier 
study and the correlation between present and past 
ratings was established. 

Undergraduate Ss (N = 201) rated each of the syl 
lables on a 9-point scale, with a low value representing 
ease of pronunciability. The product-moment correlation 
between this set of ratings and the earlier one was .99. 
The resulting table of two hundred nonseuse syllables with 
their mature-reader pronunciability ratings should prove a 
useful source for researchers interested in acquisition of 
grapheme-phoneme correspondences. 


6. Readability. Whalen (92) conducted a study to test 
the assumption that the Bond Street Readers, designed 
for use with disadvantaged children, would be “easier 
in terms of readability than the Harper and Row Basic 
Reading Program materials, Although Whalen states that 
one might expect the pacing from pre-primer to primer 
to first reader to be slower and more repetitive, and 
that fewer and more “regular” words would be introduced, 
he hypothesized that the Bond Street Reader would, in 
fact, be more “difficult.” 

Two pre-primers, a primer, and first reader from each sê- 
ries were compared. Four variables were selected to gauge 
the readability of these materials: (1) number of irregu- 
lar words (words which do not follow predictable or 
highly frequent letter-sound correspondence patterns, such 
as any, debt, and howr), (2) number of different words, 
(3) average sentence length, and (4) average wo 
length. Chi-square tests were performed for irregular 
words and different words, while two-tailed t-tests wer? 
made of average word and sentence length. ape t 

The results of the statistical tests show significan 
differences between the two sets of materials, and ta 
the Bond Street Readers are the more “difficult” par 
larly at the pre-primer level. Whalen naively conclu 
that, “In view of the fact that culturally disadvantag 
children are believed to have language disabilities, ee 
choice of the Bond Street series for their use is Gua 
able.” Perhaps the investigator is unaware of the a 
siderable evidence that disadvantaged children poni 3 
language differences not disabilities. He has not exem 
oral language and dialectical differences of beginning 
readers using the two sets of materials. Such an aen 
gation might produce much more valid information @ = 
the worth of the materials for standard or nonsta” 
speakers of English. 

The plan of a study by Coke and Rothkopf (14) Me 
to evaluate three algorithms for estimating the num! 
of syllables in one hundred words of text. 
used to develop a computer program for dete’ Pa 
a Flesch Reading Ease Score. The algorithms were aa 
on the number of vowels (letters) per word, Con 
(letters) per word, and letters per word. Using Perle 
product-moment correlations with man-made sy’ 
counts, they found the higher correlation wit 
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letters (.92). The authors suggest that the use of com- 
puters in determining readability would allow more 
sample passages to be included, thus reducing the proba- 
bility of miscalculation. 


C. Perception 


1, Visual Perception and Processing. Bonsall and 
Dornbush (6) investigated the relationships between 
reading ability and the “developmental stage of the 
child as a function of task difficulty, exposure, duration, 
and meaningfulness of visually presented material.” Sixty 
Ss from grades 2, 4, and 6 participated. Subjects were 
presented pairs of words containing vowel clusters for 
different tachistoscopic exposure durations. They responded 
“same” or “different” if the vowel pairs were in the 
same or a reversed sequence, Some words were real 
(thus meaningful); others plausible or implausible syn- 
thetic words. Results indicated that younger Ss’ per- 
formances might be limited by stimulus conditions, 
especially rapid duration, more than by reading ability 
as measured by standardized tests. The authors suggest 
that in beginning reading, the emphasis should be on 
accurate processing rather than reading speed. 

The purpose of Brooks’ (9) experiment was to extend 
the generality of conflict between reading and visualiza- 
tion he had discussed in a previous article. Subjects were 
given sentences describing a set of spatial relations: 
“The camel is to the left of the doghouse and below the 
sandbox.” Ten college students comprised the sample. The 
results showed that Ss’ visualization of the spatial 
relations was interrupted by reading the sentence, but not 
by listening to it. 

Dick (21) examined the relation between information 
available in visual stimuli and information required in 
report. He reported that altering the form of redundancy 
affected accuracy of report, but did not systematically 
influence the amount of information lost. Spatial and 
color information were lost, but class was not. 

In a study of potential importance for pre-reading and 

ginning reading instruction, Jensen and King (44) 
compared the effectiveness of three methods of visual- 
motor discrimination training (tracing, rearranging, and 
matching) _on learning to read words. Word similarity 
and sex differences were also studied. The 126 kinder- 
ee Ss were grouped according to method of training, 
ni „by sex and similarity or dissimilarity of words 
Da group. The authors found that on the reading 
differ no significant differences resulted from the three 
a ad training methods. “No one method of visual- 
PER discrimination appears to be best as preparation for 
van ae Words to all pupils.” No significant sex difference 
í ound, and there were no significant differences 
Se similar and dissimilar words. Jensen and King 
which. pes to be skeptical of theories and programs 

(ee claim Superior reading performance due to cer- 

3 ypes of Visual-motor discrimination training. 
= eral studies were concerned with the use of tachisto- 
wla E devices. Winnick and Danials (97) conducted two 
aS concerned with the effect of set on tachisto- 
Hite resholds. They found a sensitization effect accru- 
Where om previous viewing of printed words, but not 
definite l responses had been evoked by pictures or 
movement. As a study concerned with direction of eye 

andes (2 during the occurrence of perceptual error, 
istingut o reports that errors in the perception of a 
ments nax te feature are associated with initial eye move- 
ig Bane opposite field of the distinguishing feature. 
recogniti dy of the effect of retinal orientation on the 
found fo of novel and familiar shapes, Steinfeld (83) 
tisorient a ìn conditions of 45°, 90°, and 180° retinal 
from he ton, such recognition did not significantly differ 
orientat zero-level degree. At extensive degrees of dis- 


but hay recognition of lengthy words did deteriorate, 
tim Tn deficits were reduced by increasing exposure 


urch’s study (54) words were presented 


tachistoscopically with different inter-stimulus intervals 
(ISI). As the ISI decreased from 1,000 to 50 millisecond, 
a decrement in performance was observed and explained 
as the result of a reduction in scanning time. 

2. Recognition and Discrimination. In the study con- 
ducted by Fudin (29), 6-letter nonsense arrays were 
tachistoscopically presented successively in the right 
and left visual fields to twenty Ss. Four different dis- 
placements from a central fixation point were used. 
Significantly greater recognition scores were obtained 
for material exposed in the right visual field at the 
first three displacements and for the average of all dis- 
placements. 

In all cases, this higher recognition score was limited 
to the three letters in the left-array half. The authors 
found their results in conflict with the evidence used 
for Hebb’s notion of a cell assembly. 

Seymour (79) conducted three studies of latency 
response initiation for complex clarification of four word- 
shape configurations, The results showed, “delays in 
response initiation, attributable to discrepancy between 
the display components, or the order of repeating identi- 
ties and congruence, or alterations in the processing 
demands imposed on the subject... .” 

Sixty-two kindergarten pupils constituted the sample 
in Karraker and Doke'’s study (46) of discrimination of 
letters of the alphabet. Early-late and progressive-con- 
stant dimensions of the method of stimulus introduction 
were employed in the discrimination of the letters b and d. 
The four resulting conditions were: Early-Progressive 
(EP), Late-Progressive (LP), Early-Constant (EC), and 
Late-Constant (LC). The results of the study favored the 
EP method of presentation, with the LC method doing 
the poorest. The authors maintain that further research 
in needed before instructional programs based on these 
procedures can be developed. 

In a slightly different vein, Thornburg and Fisher (87) 
studied the discrimination of 2-dimensional letters by 
children after they played with 2- or 3-dimensional letter 
forms. Thirty preschool children were selected for the 
study. Pre- and posttesting of 2-dimensional letter dis- 
crimination was done using twelve randomly selected 
letters. One group of Ss had no further experience with 
letters between the two tests, group II played with 2- 
dimensional letter forms (two cards of each of the 26 
letters) for a 10-minute period twice a week for 4 weeks, 
and the third group had the same number of play sessions, 
but played with 3-dimensional plywood letters, The results 
showed no significant difference in recognition of printed 
letters related to form of play experience, though differ- 
ences occurred between the control group and the two 
experimental groups. Play with either 2- or 3-dimensional 
letters appeared to reduce errors in 2-dimensional letter 
recognition (.05). In a second experiment 2- or 3-dimen- 
sional tasks were alternated with the result that while 
3-dimensional task experience reduced the errors on a 
subsequent 2-dimensional task, 2-dimensional task ex- 
perience did not seem to reduce errors on a subsequent 
8-dimensional task. Thornburg and Fisher’s study seems 
to have implications for early-school, pre-reading activities. 

In an interesting investigation of verbal organization 
and the facilitation of serial learning, Levin (50) gave 
112 fourth and fifth grade Ss a 12-item serial list of 
high frequency nouns to learn. In some cases the „words 
were presented in context and in others in isolation. It 
was found that presentation of the words in sentences 
was not per se a sufficient effector of facilitated perform- 
ance on the task. However, in conditions where sentences 
were used to relate three or more successive items to 
one another, facilitation was observed. This finding has 
import for instruction in vocabulary development. 

Calfee (11) reported on a series of studies of serial 
recognition memory in normal and retarded children. 
He found performance to be relatively constant over a 
wide range of age and IQ, and that, with the exception of 
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response biases and forgetting rate, recognition memory 
processes of retarded and normal children appeared to 
be identical with those of adults. 

3. Bimodality. Gerjuoy and Winters (31) studied free 
recall in bimodal presentation with eighty educable 
mentally retarded (EMR) adolescents. Eighty Ss were 
given a free-recall task in which the stimuli (line drawing 
pictures of 40 high frequency words) were presented 
bimodally (visual plus oral presentation) to determine 
whether recall differed from unimodal (oral) presentation 
in a previous experiment. Free recall of bimodally pre- 
sented material was better than free recall following 
unimodal presentation. 

Gaines and Raskin (30) investigated the influence of 
visual and tactual training and test modalities on form 
recognition by children with learning disabilities. The 
procedures consisted of visual or tactual training with 
unfamiliar stimulus forms followed by recognition tests 
on these forms in either the same or the other modality. 
Forty-eight 8- to 10-year old Ss participated. Training 
modality was a significant main effect (.01), with vision 
found to be better than touch. Training-test interaction 
was also significant with the visual-visual sequence lead- 
ing to the fewest errors. Gaines and Raskin’s findings 
raise questions about the widespread practice in special 
edvéation classes of using a quantity of tactual-kines- 
thetic teaching practices. 


D. Effects of Selected Factors on Reading Behavior 


The “Effects of .. .” subhead is a new one 
for the review and summary. The fact is, how- 
ever, that each year a substantial number of 
studies are designed explicitly to examine the 
effects of certain factors wpon reading behavior. 
Those studies are brought together under this 
subhead. 

1. Reinforcement. The claim is often made that rein- 
forcement procedures that are successful with middle 
class children do not work with disadvantaged children. 
To get some empirical evidence, Pipulski (34) attempted 
to determine whether lower and middle class children 
would respond differently to different forms of reinforce- 
ment. Forty-eight kindergarten children, equal numbers 
of boys and girls and equal numbers of lower class 
Negroes and middle class whites, served in the study. 
The Ss were assigned to one of three reinforcement 
conditions: (a) knowledge of results, where the correct 
response was simply supplied; (b) social reinforcement, 
where a correct response was followed by praise; or (c) 
material reinforcement, where each correct response was 
followed by a candy award and each incorrect response 
was followed by a buzzer. The task was to learn a list of 
six previously unknown words to a criterion of two 
consecutive correct anticipations of the entire list or a 
maximum of twenty trials. Results from the middle and 
lower class groups were analyzed separately because the 
two groups differed significantly in Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test scores (X = 85 for the lower class 


group; X = 102 for the middle class group). The analyse: 
showed that the middle class Ss fas best tothe 
social reinforcement condition, but there was no such 
overall effect with the lower class group. Lower class girls 
did, however, respond best to social reinforcement, while 
there were no differences for the boys. The author stressed 
the failure of the material reinforcement to produce supe- 
rior results, particularly among the lower class Ss, in dis- 
cussing his results, Yet he himself pointed out the dis- 
traction caused by the candy in the learning situation 
Perhaps the tight structure and rapid pace of an antici- 
pation learning setup do not provide a satisfactory context 
edee Pake with kindergarten children 

n a ki e) i i is 
cant «Ease p his mind on his work when there is 

„Spence (82) addressed herself to the prol 

distracting effects of material lorera; P cee 


her hypothesis that children who receive candy rewards 
are distracted from the task at hand. One hundred 
lower class and one hundred middle class second and 
third graders were presented a verbal discrimination task. 
The Ss were systematically assigned to groups positively 
reinforced by a light signal, bean, or candy; half of the 
Ss in the first two groups (light-reward and bean-reward) 
were told they would be given candy for each reinforcer 
received. With both classes, the material reinforcers 
(candy) produced poorer performance than purely sym- 
bolic reinforcers (light). In the lower class groups, candy- 
and bean-reward Ss were inferior in performance to the 
light and bean Ss; light-reward Ss were slightly inferior 
to the latter. Results with the middle class Ss were 
similar, except that the light-reward group was more 
similar to the candy- and bean-reward groups. In general, 
the results support the hypothesis; but they are contrary 
to results which suggest that with conceptual tasks lower 
class, but not middle class, children perform best under 
material reward conditions. Spence suggests that (a) 
leaping to conclusions that lower class children are un- 
responsive to symbolic reinforcers may be premature, if 
not inappropriate, and (b) the relative effects of two 
types of reinforcers are highly dependent on the specific 
procedures employed. 

Cotler (16) examined the effects of positive and nega- 
tive reinforcement and test anxiety on the reading per- 
formance of fifth and sixth grade boys. While test anxiety 
was significantly related to both speed and accuracy of the 
reading performance, the reinforcement procedures em- 
ployed had no effect. 

2. Stimulus Characteristics, Postman (65) examined 
the effect of word frequency, as shown by the Lorge- 
Thorndike count, on acquisition and retention under & 
free-recall condition amounting to 2-second exposure of 
each of the twenty-four words on each list followed by a 
2-minute written free-recall period. Retention and relearn- 
ing were tested after 7 days. The main finding was that 
the frequency has a substantial effect on subsequent long- 
term retention. 

Yuille and Paivio (98) examined the effects of content 
abstractness on the recall of connected discourse. Abstract- 
ness was found to affect total recall scores and the type of 
word recalled, Level of organization, i.e, syntactic 
versus random presentation of the content words, also 
affected recall and the number and type of errors. 


Rystrom (71) studied the effect of different representi 
tions of letters of the alphabet, properly known t 
allographs, eg, A a a A a, on children’s ability 
identify the letters. Using a test he devised, the Rystrom 
Multiple-Form Letter Discrimination Test, he exami 
the ability of children in kindergarten, first, second, TA 
third grade to deal with allographs. The maim conta 
was that many children apparently are asked to perfo 
complex reading tasks before they have developed ad 
letter-discrimination skills. Exercises to teach pete 
to identify all of the allographs of a particular grap tary 
are suggested. Davis and Otto (20) examined elemen! $ 
school pupils’ word associations to individual eee 
the alphabet. The salient finding was that by. renal 
grade, children’s most frequent associations to ind 
letters are similar to adult’s associations. The Hote 
are discussed in terms of consensuality of aa ; 
given by Ss with different levels of reading 2 effect 
Nelson, Bercov, and Leslie (60) reported on the E 
of assigning identical responses to words sharing e stu- 
in various ordinal positions. Working with college Sin 
dents, they found that different ordinal positions, v was 
words are differently effective as concepts: acquisitis cal 
fastest when identical responses were assigned to 1 nd Jast 
initial letters, next for middle-letter assignment, ant arst 
for terminal-letter assignment. This change from Ta 
to last to middle letter prominence usually demons neepi 
was attributed to a left-right processing of the T he 
formation aspect of the task involved in the study. 
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conclusion was that “the beginning-end-middle sequence 
effect is limited to situations in which the stimuli are 
processed and encoded as units.” 

To examine the effect of disorientation on the discrimi- 
nation of print, Clay (18) tested the hypothesis that if 
objects are viewed repeatedly in only one orientation there 
will be an increase in the effects of relative disorientation 
on discrimination. Performance of eighty-seven children, 
between the ages of 5.0 and 8.0 years, was monitored 
over a 3-year period. The children were asked to read 
fifteen words in each of three treatments: normal, re- 
versed, and inverted. Good readers were disturbed by 
changes in orientation, particularly the reversed condition; 
but little concern was shown by the poor readers. Changes 
in performance over age were also noted: reversed 
orientation was most troublesome at first, but inversions 
became more difficult as reading improved. The fact 
remains, though, that with increased age and progress 
in reading the children gained in ability to read disoriented 
print. Thus, while the data tend to support the hypothesis, 
ana from older Ss, at least those who read well, might 
not. 

Carver (12) examined the effect of “chunked” typog- 
raphy on reading rate and comprehension. Working with 
college students, the author presented reading materials 
in five variations of “chunked” formats; that is, he 
presented sentences that were spatially separated into 
small groups of meaningfully related words. In three 
carefully planned experiments, there was no evidence of 
any salutary effect of chunking. While this was contrary 
to results that have shown facilitation of free recall, 
rote memorization, and speeded comprehension by chunk- 
ing, the author quite justifiably points out that those 
activities are quite different from normal reading by 
mature readers. The conclusion was that chunking “will 
probably not improve the reading efficiency of mature 
readers, reading at their normal rate, no matter what 
method is used to separate the material.” 


Corsini, Jacobus, and Leonard (15) showed that pre- 
school children were better able to remember pictures 
than words in a recognition-memory task. This was 
ee as support for Bruner’s suggestion that young 
a dren, whose dominant mode of representation is ikonie 
imagery), should be able more successfully to encode 
Pictorial than verbal-symbolic material. 

8. Organization of Materials. The effect of preliminary 
questions and visual displays on learning from an oral 
eaten was studied by Dwyer (25). Working with 
ace students, she presented a 2,000 word instructional 
a on the physiology of the heart on audio tape. The 
ae preceded by thirty-nine questions designed to 
at ay ention to visual illustrations that accompanied 
che presentation. Five types of illustration, displayed 
i 5 were used with separate groups: names of parts 
E ARR _ descriptions of processes covered in the 

rine jon; simple line drawings; detailed, shaded 
een au photos of a „heart model; and photos of an 
nae eart. Presentation time was equal for all Ss, 
Viewed the ended to a 78-item test. The group which 
author ae eimple line did best on the criterion test. The 
amen gas uded that (a) all types of visual illustrations 
A mally effective, and (b) the questions did not 
Ties. ocus Ss’ attention when the more realistic 

ain e may, of course, have distracted the Ss from 

oe, cal aspects of the presentation. 

mage = PaRin and Schumer (28) observed that studies 
Questions at frequent post-questions, rather than pre- 
Yet ES nea to facilitate learning through reading. 
When. the observed, too, that the effect is more apparent 
Under mon S are participating in an experiment than 
me naturalistic circumstances. Consequently, they 
leaming 1 effect of question position and frequency on 
incentive rae reading under three different levels of 
Baconi, ollege students (N = 270) were assigned 
Ot group or to one of three incentive conditions— 
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they were told they would get nothing, $.03, or $.10 for 
each correct response to test items—and to subgroups for 
pre- or post-questions, frequent or infrequent questions, 
and relevant or incidental test items. The main finding 
was that the relative advantage of post-questioning tended 
to decrease as motivation (incentive) increased because 
the performance of the pre-question and control groups 
improved as incentive increased. A major conclusion was 
that the inclusion of motivational factors complicates 
the attempts to understand the behaviors involved in 
learning from textual presentations. 

In another study, Frase (27) examined the influence 
of “conceptual clustering” on the level and organization. 
Forty-eight factual-descriptive sentences were ordered by 
concepts, attributes, and randomization and presented to 
equal size subgroups of forty-two female adults; half 
were told the conceptual structure of the passage before 
reading and half were not. Subjects who knew the 
general structure did better on the recall task, but this 
advantage was most clear as learning progressed. Ac- 
quisition was better on the well-organized passages pre- 
sumably because the Ss devoted more attention to 
organizing the poorly written material. A major sug- 
gestion was that instructional techniques which facilitate 
selection of conceptually related sentences during reading 
should facilitate learning. Color coding of conceptually 
related sentences was mentioned as one possible means 
for overcoming defects in some materials. 

The plan of a study by Rothkopf and Thurner (69) 
was to examine the effect of frequently occurring key 
words in a reading assignment on Ss’ subsequent verbal 
output. Very simply, the attempt was to determine whether 
Ss would use frequently occurring key words in essays 
written after exposure to the words in reading. Despite 
the fact that the high school students who served as Ss 
appeared to learn little of the substance presented, their 
post-reading output did come to resemble the input from 
reading. The authors speculated that students’ ability 
to use textbook terminology—or, to use the authors’ 
words, “to simulate the lexical statistics of a particular 
word swarm’—may not be good evidence of a basic 
understanding of the subject matter. Nevertheless, teachers 
may be prone to reward the student who uses the words 
despite his lack of conceptual understanding. The study 
introduces techniques and raises questions that will be 
of interest to both researchers and to subject matter 
teachers as they consider further the attributes of the 
academic snow job. 

Hall (35) studied the effect of three sets of learning 
instructions on first and third graders’ ability to determine 
whether or not words had previously been presented. 
Pre-presentation instructions were designed to (a) en- 
courage associations to words on the acquisition list, 
(b) restrict associations, or (c) permit the Ss to select 
their own strategy. As expected, new words were falsely 
recognized if they were strong associates of the words 
in the acquisition list. The instructions that encouraged 
associations resulted in more false recognitions, which 
suggests that an instructor-imposed strategy may be 
effective. p 

Considerable evidence has accumulated to show that 
interrupted tasks are recalled and resumed more often 
than tasks previously completed. Ryan and Macmillan 
(70), however, pointed out some task characteristics in 
the previous studies that impose restrictions on drawing 
inferences for the classroom: (a) the tasks were primarily 
non-instructional and perceptual-motor in nature, (b) the 
tasks have generally been presented to individuals rather 
than groups, (¢) Ss traditionally have been asked to 
choose resumption of a task completed or a task inter- 
rupted, and (d) criterion scores have been in terms of 
recall of tasks worked on rather than resultant learning. 
To study the effect of interruption in a more classroom- 
like application, they designed a study in which (a) an 
instructional sequence in social studies was employed, 
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(b) Ss were dealt with in groups, (c) students made a 
resumption rather than a repetition choice after inter- 
ruption, and (d) the criterion test measured learning 
on the instructional task. In addition, high- and low- 
anxious fourth graders participated as Ss to permit 
examination of a possible interaction between test anxiety 
and task interruption. Analyses of the data revealed no 
task interruption effect on the learning of social studies 
materials, no test anxiety effect, and no interaction. The 
effect of task interruption was simply that it caused 
interrupted Ss to take longer to complete the task than 
uninterrupted Ss. 

Nodine and Hardt (61) studied the effect of letter- 
position cues on learning to read words, They reported 
that “pre-reading children depend to a great extent on 
features of individual letters in making discriminations 
among words.” Smith and Landy (80) reported support 
for their hypotheses that (a) more work is required in 
the vocalization of non-word-like than word-like letter 
strings, and (b) the number of correct reproductions 
correlated significantly with mean effort ratings for both 
types of words. 

A study designed to explore the influence of similarity 
and review of interpolated learning materials on delayed 
recall was reported by Gillman (32). Analyses of results 
revealed a significant main effect for degree of similarity 
and a significant interaction, but no significant effect for 
the review variable. Jones and Brehm (45) reported that 
the persuasiveness of a one-sided communication is reduced 
when the Ss know there are two sides. 

4. Situational Factors. Mumpower and Riggs (58) 
examined the effect of parental pressure on children’s 
sight recognition of words. A pool of children who showed 
either over-achievement or under-achievement on the 
Word Accuracy subtest of the Gilmore Oral Reading 
Test was identified. Thirty-three pairs of the over- and 
under-achievers were matched on the basis of age, sex, 
grade, IQ, and mental age. Subjects ranged in age from 6 
to 16 and in IQ from 51 to 125. The pairs of Ss were com- 
pared on the basis of ten factors described in their case 
histories. Differences were found for a cluster of factors 
that seemed to suggest that the over-achievers exerted 
much effort in school, presumably in response to parental 
pressure. The over-achievers showed signs of emotional 
disturbance related to school, presumably caused by the 
parental pressure. The over-achievers excelled only in 
word accuracy, not in comprehension. The authors sug- 
gested that by exerting pressure parents expose their 
children to emotional disturbance and drive them to excel 
in rote learning, possibly at the expense of more complex 
learning. The results are interesting, but the procedures 
are questionable and the inferences are strained. 

Hultgren and Crewe (48) examined the effect of time 
in the retention of college text material in an attempt 
to clarify the role of cramming as compared to a study- 
review procedure in preparing for examinations. They 
reported that when the total amount of study time is 
controlled and when the time between original study and 
review is controlled, the retention performance of college 
athletes who cram does not differ from that of athletes 
who employ a study-review strategy. The authors suggest 
that while study-review may be the more practical stra- 
tegy, cramming seems to pay off. 

White and Aaron (93) reported a correspondence 
between the affective dimensions of semantic ratings and 
cognitive components expressed in a cloze procedure with 
fifth grade Ss. Harrison (38) reported that “words 
presented at a stimulus level just adequate for producing 
chance recognition, and associated with the abrupt onset 
of shock pairing, appear later in recall than words 

presented at the same level but associated with abrupt 
cessation of shock pairing.” The results were interpreted 
as evidence of subliminal perception. Samuels (73) 
reported that college students’ word-recognition speed was 
facilitated when associative connections between words in 


text-matched readers’ word associations. That is, word 
recognition was more rapid when Ss had prior knowledge 
of what the word might be. 


E. Associative Learning 


The focus of all of the studies reviewed here 
ig upon associative learning; a paired-associate 
learning task is employed in most, but not all, 
of the studies. 


1. Stimulus Characteristics. In several studies the in- 
fluence of certain stimulus characteristics on associative 
learning was investigated. The studies are arbitrarily 
placed here rather than in the “Effects of . . .” section 
of the review. 

Samuels and Wittrock (75) investigated the effect of 
strength of association between two words on learning 
to read the second word in a 2-word pair. All of the 
thirty-six first graders who served as Ss were able to read 
the first word, but none of them were able to read the 
second word in eight pairs of words when the experiment 
began. Word pairs in the control treatment had no 
associative connections, and increasing amounts of asso- 
ciative strength between adjective-noun pairs was con- 
ditioned for the three additional treatments. A word 
recognition test on the second word in each pair was 
given after word-association training. The main finding 
was equally facilitated by all three degrees of word- 
association strength: all three conditions were significantly 
better than the no-associations condition, but the three 
did not differ from each other. The authors suggest that 
the finding that even minimal word association training 
increases reading attainment has implications for teach- 
ing: new words ought to be introduced in a context of 
known words with greater than zero associative strength. 
Once again, the wisdom of a practice devised long ago 
by perceptive teachers is validated in a laboratory study. 


McCutcheon and McDowell (55) sought an answer to 
the question: To what extent does intralist similarity 
effect beginning readers’ (a) rate of acquisition, (b) 
subsequent recognition skills, and (c) tendencies toward 
generalized incorrect responses to other words. Working 
with kindergarten children they found that more trials 
were required to master a list of high similarity words 
than a list of low similarity words. On the other hand, 
Ss who learned the low similarity list made more incorre¢ 
identifications and more false generalizations when they 
were confronted with new but similar words. The data 
support prior arguments that teaching beginning reading 
with words that exhibit gross perceptual differences may 
engender a tendency to learn words on the basis of & 
single letter or some other readily apparent cue. Thus, the 
price for rapid acquisition appears to be inferior per- 
formance in subsequent word attack. If this is s0, the 
price is far too high. 

Kellas and Butterfield (47) reported that response 
pre-training facilitated the paired-associate learning e 
their third grade Ss, and that the magnitude of te 
facilitation was directly related to the rated pronunei 
ability of the trigrams. These findings are in line w! 
results previously obtained with adults. sity 

That support for the hypothesis that the probabili ng 
of a particular associate being involved in the encod 
of a word presented in a meaningful context, and t vd 
occurring as an implicit associate response to that wo ie 
is related to the “semantic acceptability” of the aes 
in the particular context was reported by Hall an Cro fe 
(36). General confirmation of the hypothesis that rhym A 
are normally easily learned because knowledge ° of 
rhyming relation considerably restricts the rang sail 
response alternatives that need consideration for a 8! aie 
stimulus was reported by Bower and Bolton (8). D 
son and Dollinger (19) reported facilitation of se 
graders’ paired-associate learning for sentences T a 
an integral subject-object relationship could be spe 
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between the paired items in some underlying deep struc- 
ture form. Walker, Montague, and Wearing (88) reported 
that associability of the two items in the pair is a strong 
predictor of paired-associate acquisition differences with 
college students; but their data did not show definitively 
whether performance depends on the specific characteris- 
ties of the pairs. 

2. Stimulus Presentation, The focus was on the manner 
of stimulus presentation in the studies that follow. 

Samuels (74) assigned sixty kindergarten pupils to 
one of two discrimination training groups: (1) simul- 
taneous training, in which a stimulus letter and response 
alternatives to be matched were presented together, and 
(2) successive training, in which the stimulus letter and 
response alternatives were presented by themselves. The 
purpose was to compare the effect of simultaneous versus 
successive discrimination training on transfer involving 
paired-associate learning, where the task was to learn 
the word response to a letter from the training task. 
Four similar letters—b, d, p, q—were the stimuli in both 
the discrimination and transfer tasks. The results support 
previous findings: when stimulus similarity is high, 
simultaneous discriminations are easier than successive 
discriminations. On the transfer task, however, the Ss 
who received the successive discrimination training did 
best, The latter finding is in conflict with an earlier 
finding of no difference between discrimination groups 
on a transfer task. Samuels suggested that successive 
aang may be superior only when stimulus similarity 
is high. 

Keppel and Zavortink (48) reported that college stu- 
dents who learned a paired-associate list under conditions 
of interference were more susceptible to unlearning from 
additional interpolated interference than students who 
learned under noninterference conditions, Hall and Koz- 
lof (37) reported that the frequency of college students’ 
false recognitions of the associates of early appearing 
Words first increases and then declines as a function of the 
number of times their corresponding critical stimulus 
words had occurred. These results were explained in terms 
of perceived situational frequency. Bilsky and Evans (4) 
asked thirty-two mentally retarded Ss, age 12 to 19, to 
ae twenty words from four conceptual categories on 
os consecutive trials. The words were presented to one 
Pe in random order for all four trials, To a second 
ae the words were presented in categories on the 
trial wo trials and in random order on the last two 
a E Both groups were divided into above- and below- 
hee an reading comprehension subgroups. Two main find- 
ceed that (a) organized presentation increased 
BOVE „on subsequent non-organized trials, and (b) 
Raden on readers clustered more than below-median 
Eon y Ae authors suggest that a tendency to cluster 
inate saute free recall may reflect organizational 
readin hat are central to the attainment of certain 

skills, like comprehension. The results support 
Mae tion as well as additional speculation that 
organizati may be facilitated by manipulating input 
organizational While there is evidence that increased 
another, alae re Ait transfer sum one an e 
a Ye ERTER necessary for long-term trans: 
TESA ar Presentation. Here the focus was on the 
ie er than the manner, of stimulus presentation. 
Evang PA Procedure similar to that in the Bilsky and 
e of endy Eyang (26) examined the effects of 
recall persa entation on the associative clustering and 

S Ss were anes of sixty mentally retarded adolescents. 
on the basis prigen into above- and below-mean groups 
Words from E reading test scores, and a list of twenty 
the auditory ore Conceptual categories was presented via 
f equa ai visual, or auditory-visual modes to subgroups 
4 NRA The bimodal auditory-visual presentation 
and in this ating effect on recall but not on clustering, 

study reading level was not related to clus- 


tering or to recall. The nature of the relationship between 
clustering and reading performance, if any, apparently 
needs clarification. 

Blue (5) examined the influence of mode of presenta- 
tion, age, and intelligence on paired-associate learning. 
Subjects were thirty-six retarded high school age students, 
and seventy-two normal Ss, thirty-six of equal CA and 
thirty-six of equal MA. Equal numbers of Ss from each 
category learned a list of paired-associates with visual 
presentations of the stimulus portions and auditory, 
visual, or auditory-visual presentations of the response 
portions. Analyses of trials-to-criterion scores revealed 
no significant treatment effects or interactions, Perform- 
ance of the normal Ss was significantly superior to that 
of both the CA and MA retardate peer groups. The 
author suggested that familiarity, meaningfulness, and/or 
pronunciability as well as modality need to be considered 
as relevant task variables in studies of the paired-associate 
learning of retarded Ss. 

4. Retardates' Performance. In the studies that follow, 
the general purpose was to compare associative learning 
performance of normal children and retardates. 

A group of normal children, CA 2 to 14 years, was 
MA-matched for contrast to groups of children with 
mongolism, encephalopathy, or retardation of unknown 
etiology by Sersen, Astrup, Floistad, and Wortis (78). 
The main purpose was to seek comparisons with certain 
observations made by Russian authors on the basis of 
CA rather than MA contrasts of retardates’ and normals’ 
performance. The concern was that the differences found 
may simply have been a reflection of lower intelligence 
rather than defects in a specific set of processes, Accord- 
ingly, a motor conditioning procedure commonly used in 
the Soviet Union and a word-association test were applied 
to the MA-matched groups, The motor conditioning task 
involved a response reversal sequence with a light signal- 
button pressing set up; and the word-association task 
involved the standard first association procedure. Differ- 
ences were found between the normal and retardate 
group in motor conditioning performance; but, most 
relevant in the present context, no differences were found 
in the number of primitive word-association responses. 
The latter finding was explained in terms of the MA 
matching: if, as suggested, the word-association task 
merely amounted to an unstandardized intelligence test, 
then no differences should have been expected. 


Proceeding from a prior observation that retardates 
have difficulty in “ ‘screening out’ or extinguishing intrud- 
ing responses” in paired-associate learning, Drew and 
Logan (24) compared the proportions of extra-list errors 
made by normal and retarded Ss as a function of asso- 
ciative strength of the list. Forty-eight normals and 
forty-eight retardates, age 10 to 12, were assigned to 
learn either a low or a high associative-strength list of 
fourteen pairs. The retardates imported a significantly 
greater proportion of responses under both levels of asso- 
ciative strength, but the proportion of imported responses 
did not differ as a function of associative strength, The 
authors suggest that instructional materials designed to 
minimize intrusions might improve retardates’ perform- 
ance on rote-learning tasks. Unfortunately, their data 
offer no clues as to how such materials might be struc- 
tured. 

Baumeister and Berry (2) attempted to assess the 
amount and locus of cue selection in the paired-associate 
learning of normal children and retardates. The retarded 
Ss ranged in age from 12 to 30, and the normals were 
in grades 3 to 6. The Ss learned a 5-item, Consonant- 
Vowel-Consonant (CVC)-stimulus with single digit re- 
sponse, list, and then responded to a transfer task in 
which they were asked to fill in the missing letters when 
only the initial, medial, or final letter was given. Analysis 
of the transfer data showed that the first letter is the 
most effective recall cue for both normals and retardates; 
both groups were equally prone to cue select in a left 
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Ill. THE PHYSIOLOGY OF READING 
A. General Health and Reading 


To investigate the relationships between general physical 
health and reading disability, Morris (4) compared four 
hundred poor readers picked randomly from a St. Louis 
reading clinic’s clientele with four hundred children of 
similar age, intelligence, and socioeconomic background in 
terms of childhood disease, surgical operations, and various 
specific physical defects. Most childhood diseases were 
nearly double for the experimental group, with mumps, 
measles, and chicken pox the most common. Surgical 
operations, too, were significantly more common among 
the poor readers. Of particular interest was the fact that, 
while auditory defects occurred more than five times 
as often among the poor readers, visual handicaps within 
the two groups were equal. It would seem that the 
implications here for instructional programs relying 
heavily upon phonetic approaches are obvious. The only 
area in which the control group exceeded the experimentals 
was in dental defects. Though the author had no ready 
explanation for this, he hypothesized that perhaps the 
experimental group’s generally poorer health put them 
more often under medical care, thus encouraging more 
frequent dental examinations and subsequent treatment. 


B. Sensory Deficit and Reading 


1. Deafness and Reading. Hartung (2) compared thirty 
deaf children with thirty normally hearing children 
matched for chronological age and normal intelligence 
To separate visual perceptual ability from code-knowledge, 
both Greek and English letters were used to produce 
pronounceable (phonologically regular) and unpronounce- 
able (phonologically inconsistent or irregular) trigrams 
(a) in which the Ss noted the absence or presence 0' 
specific symbols, and (b) which the Ss were to totally 
reproduce. The results indicated that competence with 
the code, not visual perceptual skill, was what differ- 
entiated the two groups. At noting the presence or absence 
of specific symbols, the two groups did equally or almost 
equally as well, but at reproduction of the total trigrams, 
the hearing children did significantly better. For bo! 
groups, reading skill correlated highly with ability on the 
experimental tasks. 

2. Specific Learning Disability (SLD) and Visual and 
Auditory Processes. The term specific learning disability is 
regularly used to describe the plight of children unable to 
normally perceive and process sensory experience even in 
the absence of gross neurological impairment. In order to 
appraise the psychosensory modality problems of SUC 
children, McGrady and Olson (3) administered a battery 
of thirteen intra- and inter-sensory tests to thirty-one 
and 9-year-olds identified as SLD cases and a Com 
group of sixty-eight normals matched for age, grade, se 
teacher influence, and socioeconomic factors. The lal z 
control group was for the purposes of establishing norm: p 
tive data. Criteria for inclusion in the experimental g A 
were (a) 90 IQ or better, (b) extreme difficulty In A 
academic area, and (c) being within the normal 
for vision, hearing, anxiety, and motor abilities. The nd 
consisted of identifying and/or matching such visual E 
auditory stimuli as words, pictures, or geometric 


d words, familiar socially sounds, or pure 
‘The SLD 8-year-olds had significantly more difi- 
than their controls in every instance where visual 
were utilized, and the 9-year-olds had greater 
ity regardless of the sense modality used. In par- 
rò however, it was in terms of reaction time that 
two groups differed, with the SLD’s slower, particularly 
merbal subtests. The authors concluded that the usual 
| of perceptual problems being at the root of 
¢ learning disability remained Unsupported, and 
the experimental group's slow reaction time and 
Weakness at verbal tasks were more meaningful avenues 
| fer further study. 


|G Perceptual Style and Eye Movements 


1, Field Dependence/Independence and Reading. Field- 
mt people, usually as identified via imbedded- 
Rgures tests, are supposedly more analytic in their 
I styles than are field-dependents, and better able 

note separate clements within a stimulus situation. To 

de ine if these individuals would therefore attack 
d reading problems in a different way from field- 
dents, Boersma and others (1) presented anagram 
to field-independent and field-dependent Ss and 
ned their corneally reflected eye-movements, Field- 
indent Ss did indeed make more shifts in fixation per 

tant time. though successful performance per se 

d not differentiate the two groups. Also, males made 
initial pues ber constant time-base than did females, 

d ndent males attended to more letters per prob- 
lem than did dependent males; though for females the 
eva Was true. In overall successful formance, 
there were no significant differences by sex. Ri i 
Nadien and others (5), too, investigated field depend- 
ence and reading, but in interaction with weak or strong 
& nance and S’s mood. Thirty-five college-age stu- 
Were identified in terms of (a) eye-dominance, 
self-reported mood, and (c) field dependence, and then 
While reading a selection from the Nelson-Denny 
i Test. For Ss in a negative mood, field dependence 
Fe associated with weak eye dominance and poor compre- 
n While for Ss in a positive mood, weak eye 
dominance was associated with slower reading and a 


i Correlation between reading speed and compre- 


h The authors hypothesized that 
r ` perhaps Ss who 
‘ate act" field dependent will, when they feel com- 


tha act more independently and firmly than usual, 
t this is why field dependence was related to weak 
dominance only for Ss who were in a negative 
2 F, i differentiated by sex were reported. 
re Cn. warization Tasks and Subsequent Tachistoscopic 
te Paired-associates Learning, and Free Recall. 
max (6) compared the effects of two different famil- 
ion Perccuures prior to (a) the securing of recogni- 
pee for tachistoscopically presented words, 
Bee ciate learning, and (c) the free recall 
a a presented words, Group A Ss were asked to 
six of th many new words as possible from the letters 
a Bd perimental words, a procedure hypothesized 
D ya to later tachistoscopie recognition, while 
er asked to search for associates to six of the 
Porat. words, a procedure hypothesized to be an 
l signifies Paired-associates learning and free recall. 
tire En differences by type of familiarization 
Br found, but the words used during the 
opie aocedures were found (a) to have shorter 
A resholds, (b) to take longer to learn by 
terion eS, and (c) to differ only slightly in terms 
Success for free recall learning. 
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IV. THE TEACHING OF READING 
A. Assessing and Improving Reading Programs 


constructed by Gray were administered to 226 high school 
teachers. A rho coefficient was calculated and the rela- 
tionship between the importance assigned to the variou: 
uses of reading by the two groups was found to be +.59. 
Further analyses indicated that modern teaci 
more concerned with broader cognitive goals such as 
thought, reasoning, and the extension of knowledge. Of 
the various subject matters compared, modern language 
teachers showed the most consistency over the years. 
This study should be of interest to curriculum developers 
who view changes in teacher attitudes and behavior as 
major factors in educational improvement. 

The questioning practices of primary grades teachers 
was the focus of a study by Bartolome (3). The questions 
asked by teachers were categorized and examined in 
relation to their objectives for primary reading instruc- 
tion. The reading classes of eighteen teachers, six each in 
grades 1, 2, and 3, were observed by fourth-year education 
students. The questions used in the classes were cate- 
gorized as requiring either memory, translation, interpre- 
tation, application, analysis, synthesis, or evaluation 
responses. The total number of questions recorded by the 
observers was 7,476. Of these, 47.54 percent were classified 
as memory questions. An important but not surprising 
finding is that the teachers tended to use lower-level 
questions for the slower students and higher-level ques- 
tions for their more able students. Although the objectives 
frequently stated by the teachers involved analysis and 
application level thinking, the questions they frequently 
asked required only memory. The author concludes, as 
others have, that the need to develop higher-level intellec- 
tual skills among students is generally recognized as a 
worthy goal, but is seldom accomplished in the primary 
grades. 

Two studies evaluated in-service programs designed to 
improve reading instruction. Smith, Bragstad, and Hesse 
(44) planned and conducted a half day in-service program 
to help high school teachers incorporate reading instruc- 
tion into their content area teaching. A 5-item inventory 
constructed by the authors was administered to the 
participating teachers at the conclusion of the program. 
The responses to the inventory were scored and analyzed 
according to the various content areas represented, On 
the basis of the analyses the in-service program was 
judged to be effective in changing teacher attitudes and 
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imparting knowledge. Three characteristics of the program 
were credited for much of the program’s success: (1) 
reading was presented as behavior that can occur at 
various cognitive and affective levels, (2) faculty mem- 
bers who were already teaching reading in their classes 
were featured, and (3) specific instructional practices 
were suggested to the teachers. 

Kasdon and Kelly (23) evaluated the effects of an 
in-service education program designed to help teachers 
select reading materials at appropriate instructional levels 
for their pupils. The focus of the program was practice 
administering informal reading inventories. Three hy- 
potheses were tested: (1) an in-service education program 
designed to train teachers to determine pupils’ instruc- 
tional reading levels via simulation-type experiences 
increases teachers’ awareness of pupils’ instructional 
levels, (2) teachers who participate in the program before 
Organizing classroom reading groups demonstrate a 
greater awareness of pupils’ instructional reading levels 
than teachers who experience a similar program later in 
the year, and (8) primary grades teachers are more 
aware of the instructional reading levels of pupils than 
intermediate grades teachers. The Ss for the study were 
three stratified random samples of thirty-two teachers each 
from grades 2 to 5. One pupil was selected at random 
from each teacher’s classroom and given the Standard 
Reading Inventory by McCracken. The difference between 
the pupil’s score and the readability level of the basal 
reader the student was using in the classroom was used 
as the measure of teacher awareness. Analysis of variance 
was employed to test the three hypotheses. The results 
indicated that (1) a pure research design can be used to 
evaluate in-service programs, (2) simulation is an effec- 
tive in-service technique, (3) in-service education is more 
effective when given before school begins, and (4) primary 
teachers do not demonstrate a greater awareness of the 
reading levels of their students than intermediate grades 


Farr, Laffey, and Brown (16) conducted a questionnaire 
survey of all junior and senior high schools in the state 
of Indiana to gather information needed to develop 


are reported 
reading instruction in the 
secondary school is still far from satisfactory. 

ed baad in this ae review addressed itself to the 
opinions and practices of kindergarten teachers regarding 
the teaching of reading. La Conte (28) surveyed 573 


Sequential program, and (3) instructional reading mate. 
rials are being used in many kindergarten elie: 
The author concludes that teachers seem to be unaware 
that their classroom practices do not reflect their attitudes. 
Perhaps the inconsistency is more a matter of agreeing 
upon a definition for reading. 


B. Instructional Materials 


Meisel and Glass (33) compared the nteni 
1956 edition of the Scott Foresman “New Days R Dees 
il reader with the content of the books fifth graders 
one school voluntarily withdrew from the school library. 


In most” cases, the reported high Percentage of students 


indicating a preference for a particular rest area is 
voluntary reading choices did not match well with the 
percentage of times an interest area appeared in the bam! 
text, In addition, many interest areas children indicated a 
preference for were riot included in the basal reader, The 
implications of the stady are limited because only one 
group of students and one basal reader were studied, 
The conclusion of the investigators that fault must be 
found with a basal text that neglects areas that children 
prefer needs a broader student subject base to be valid. 
Students in other geographic areas might register im 
terests more in harmony with the content of that parties- 
lar basal reader. Furthermore, the question of whether 
or not a basal reader should be expected to teach skills and 
appeal to students’ interests is pertinent to the authors 
conclusion. 

Six basal reader series were examined by Steffire (46) to 
determine to what extent the women characters in them 
were shown as workers and whether or not the working 
women in the books were distributed among the various 
occupations in the same way they are distributed in the 
actual labor market. The investigator found the dis 
crepancies between the composition of the women’s real 
labor force and the labor force as shown in the readers 
to be great and obvious. In discussing his findings the 
author did not fault the basal readers because of the 
discrepancy, but wisely observed that they do not have 
as one of their purposes the dissemination of accurate 
occupational information. The author concluded that since 
basal readers do not, counselors and teachers should give 
the child a more accurate picture of the place of work in 
the life of the modern woman. 


Eight basal reading programs, grades 1 through 3, were 
analyzed by Schnayer and Robinson (41) to discover when 
each introduced the various phonic skills and the relative 
amounts of reinforcement each program suggested for the 
skills. The teacher’s manual for each program was used 
exclusively for the tabulations that were made. Among 
the series examined, the authors found considerable in- 
consistencies regarding when each skill should be taught 
and how much reinforcement to provide for each skill. 
The authors list several limitations of the study, chief of 
which is their reliance upon the manual to answer 
questions they asked. 


Lam (29) attempted to determine the type of art 
preferred by ninety second-grade pupils when given & 
choice of the four major art styles used in illustrating 
primary reading textbooks: realistic, muted realistic, semi- 
abstract, and cartoon. A subproblem was the determination 
of the relationship of sex, intelligence, and Bocloreane a 
status to pupil preferences. An instrument consisting 
four sets of four pictures each was constructed mi 
validated by judges to insure that it would test pupi 
preference for art style. A test retest reliability bis 
conducted using tau. The range of tau was from .756 
to 1. The level of significance of these taus ranged to 
a Z of 5,043 to 6,667. All sixteen Z scores were significan! 
beyond the .001 level of significance. Therefore, the 
instrument was considered to be highly reliable. The 
ninety Ss were tested individually and asked to indi 
the picture they liked best, the one they liked second bee 
and the one they liked third best. The primary statistica 
treatments employed to evaluate the data were a chi- 
square test for independence, a chi-square Goodness o 
Fit test, and the Mann-Whitney U test. On the basis 4 
the results obtained, the author concluded: (1) secon! f 
grade children are highly consistent in their rating © 
preferences for art style used in basal readers, í 
second-grade children rate realistic art, regardless © 
the picture content, as an overwhelming first choice, (8) 
second-grade children rate muted-realistic art, regardle 
of the picture content, as an overwhelming second choice 
and (4) intelligence and socioeconomic status influenca 
second-grade children’s rating of cartoon and semi-abstrat! 
art styles only. Although the variables of intelligence an 


m 
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geclocconomic level may influence the third and fourth 

ghoices of pupils, they have no effect on first and second 

ghoices. Obviously, the major implication is the need for 
f further research. 

Reichard and Reid (39) tried to determine whether or 
pot variable spacing and line verification had any effect 
spon the reading rate and comprehension of intermediate 
level educable mentally retarded (EMR) pupils. The Ss 
were eight classes of intermediate EMR pupils. A story 
at third-grade reading level was taken from the Reader's 
Digest “Skill Builders” series and duplicated in a manner 
to reflect four formats: (1) double-spaced verified right 
margins, (2) double-spaced unverified right margins, (3) 
single-spaced verified right margins, and (4) single-spaced 
unverified right margins. The assignment of format to 
tach class was made on the basis of random selection. 
The eight teachers of the classes presented the 
to their pupils, recorded the length of reading time and 
administered a comprehension test on the story. The data 
were analyzed by t-tests to compare mean reading time 
and comprehension scores for the different treatments. 
Subjects who read the double-spaced material received 
higher mean scores in both rate and comprehension than 
the Ss who read the single-spaced material. Higher mean 
comprehension scores were achieved by children reading 
double-spaced material with unverified right margins than 
by children reading double-spaced material with verified 


right margins. 

Lockmiller and DiNello (30) investigated the relative 
effectiveness of “Words in Color” and Houghton Mifflin’s 
first grade reader, “Up and Away,” on the reading 
achievement, of forty-eight second-grade retarded readers 
45 measured by posttest scores on the McKee Inventory 
of Phonetic Skills and the California Reading Test. 
Analyses of the scores of the experimental and control 
group of twenty-four students each revealed no significant 
ferences to favor one treatment over the other, The au- 
thors add their results to other studies which did not sup- 
Port the claims of superiority made for “Words in Color” 
over basal programs. This study was well designed, imple- 
mented, and reported. It is illustrative of the kind of 
research needed to support or refute claims of program 
Superiority that are based more on wishful thinking than 
Careful research. 

Affleck (1) investigated the utility value of six phonic 
Principles for intermediate grades reading materials. The 
Vocabulary for testing the principles selected was the 
first 6,000 words in the Thorndike-Lorge Teacher's Word 
Book. A total of 19,400 syllables was classified, the vowel 

r and sound identified, and the result of application 
of the appropriate principle recorded. These data were 
tabulated and two conclusions were drawn: (1) the 
Percentage of utility value for vowel principles was 

id to be higher in this study than in previous studies 

> i (2) the phonic principles investigated in this study 

as high a utility value for intermediate grades level 

cabulary as for primary grades vocabulary. The limita- 

ons and implications of the study are carefully listed 
the author. 


c Developmental Aspects of Reading Instruction 


S Pre-reading, Several investigations reported during 
ce preceding year dealt with the effects of visual-per- 
pron, training and/or visual-motor training on various 
The of pupil performance. In one such study, Beck and 
P Be on (4) administered the Frostig-Horne visual 
a a exercises, 20 minutes a day for 7 months, to 
boys) p'e of fifteen Headstart students (7 girls and 8 
p While a comparable sample of fifteen Ss spent 
Start T rihta daily training periods in undescribed Head- 
the Be vities. At the end of the experimental period, 
to their CUPS Were compared by applying Fisher t-tests 
on the mean difference scores from pre- and _posttests 
tostig Developmental Test of Visual Perception 


(FDTVP) and the Peabedy Picture Vocabulary Test 
(PPVT). While the Ss who received the training in visual 
Perception demonstra: 


mean difference scores on the PPVT for the two groups 


were tested. On the basis of the results, Beck and 
Talkington speculated that the IQ gains on the PPVT 
rt program in general 
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vealed that only the Matching subtest scores provided a 
significant difference which favored Group C-2. Noting 
the limitations of the investigation, Keim concluded that 
the visual motor training provided by the WHP did not 


kindergarten and on their reading skills in the middle 

pirena Falik selected and treated his Ss in the 

following manner: (a) the Anton Brenner Developmental 

Gestalt Test of School Readiness was administered to 

approximately ninety entering kindergarten children; (b) 

twenty Ss in the lower two-thirds on the Brenner Gestalt 
Test were randomly assigned to the experimental group 
and received the specially designed curriculum based on 
principles of perceptual motor development; (c) twenty- 
two comparable Ss were assigned to the control group and 
spent the year with an excellent kindergarten teacher, 
using the standard curriculum with a semi-structured ex- 
perience designed to correspond in setting and general ac- 
tivity to the experience of the experimental group, Near 
the end of kindergarten the Ss took the Brenner Gestalt 
Test, The Metropolitan Readiness Tests, and the Schorr 
Test of Basic Perceptual Motor Development. A year and 
one-half later the Ss, sixteen experimental and seventeen 
control, took the reading section of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test, Primary II Battery, Form B. When t- 
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tests were applied to the scores on the end of kindergarten 
measures, no significant differences were found between the 
two groups. A similar finding existed when reading 
achievement at the middle of second grade was tested for 
the two groups. On the basis of his findings, Falik sug- 
gested that perceptual motor training might have utility 
with children who have developed problems in learning, 
but he was doubtful about the worthwhileness of such 
training for all children. More importantly, Falik raised 
some important questions about the measurement instru- 
ments used and about the ways in which they were admin- 
istered and scored. Although his discussion of these issues 
raised doubts about some of his findings, he has provided 
some useful ideas for future researchers in this area. 

Williams (50), in a well-detailed investigation, studied 
the relative influence of different training methods on the 
ability of kindergarten children to discriminate letter-like 
forms. To achieve this objective, the investigator conducted 
two experiments. Experiment 1 involved thirty-two chil- 
dren in the first month of kindergarten, while Experiment 
2 employed thirty-two Ss in the last 2 months of kinder- 
garten. In each experiment, three conditions were com- 
pared: (a) discrimination training where the comparison 
stimuli were quite different from the standard ; (b) dis- 
crimination training where the comparison stimuli were 
transformations (rotations and reversals) of the stand- 
ards; and (c) reproduction training where the S was 
asked to trace (twice) and copy (three or four times) each 
standard. It should be noted that the discrimination train- 
ing consisted of delayed matching-to-sample tasks, in which 
the S was asked to identify the standerd after it was re- 
moved from view. Upon completion of the training in both 
experiments, a series of three tests was administered, 
and the same series was repeated 24 hours afterward. 
Among other things, Williams found in Experiment 1 
that discrimination training in which the comparison 
stimuli were transformations was superior to discrimi- 
nation training where the comparison stimuli were totally 
different forms and that reproduction training was not 
as effective as discrimination-with-transformations, but 
was as effective as the simple discrimination training. 
In Experiment 2, no significant differences among types 
of training were found. Williams concluded from the 
findings that more time should be devoted to discrimina- 
tion training that involves comparison of letters with 
their transformations and that such training should be 
given early. 

2. Early Reading. Durkin (14) described the achieve- 
ment of thirty-six pre-first-grade Ss (20 boys and 16 
girls) who participated in a 2-year language arts program 
which was based on the findings from her previous studies 
of children who learned to read at home. The Ss in this 
instance were volunteered for the program by their 
parents and were 4 years old by December 1 of the year 
the program began. One unique feature of the program 
was a 20-minute daily academic period during which the 
children worked on such things as reading, writing, letter 
identification, phonics, color names, and numerical identi- 
fication. At the end of the first year, the Ss were assessed 
on their ability to identify numerals, letters, and words. 
They were evaluated on the same abilities at the end of 
the second year, as well as on their ability to identify 
letter sounds. In all cases the tests used were constructed 
by the investigator and had high content validity in terms 
of the program provided. Among other things, Durkin 
found that at the end of the second year the children 
could identify an average of 124 words, fifty lower-case 
and capital letters, forty-seven numerals, and fifteen letter 
sounds. Although the study was descriptive in nature, it 
provides the basis for comparative and longitudinal in- 
vestigations Durkin will conduct as she follows the Ss 
through the elementary school. 

To compare the relative effects of t i i 
crimination training with relevant Ba ene a T 
performance of kindergarten children learning to read a 
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word list, Jensen and King (22) randomly selected and 
assigned sixty girls to the following treatments: (a) 
tracing—similar words, (b) tracing—dissimilar words, 
(c) rearranging letters—similar words, (d) rearranging 
letters—dissimilar words, (e) matching—similiar words, 
(f) matching—dissimilar words. The same procedures 
were followed to assign sixty boys to the same treatment 
groups. In this instance, the similar words were feel, 
feet, fell, and full, while the dissimilar words were bark, 
city, jump, and shoe. After each of the four stimulus 
words for a particular group had been presented once in 
accordance with training procedures for that group, each 
S was tested on his reading of the words. Thus, each $ 
was alternately trained and tested on the same words, 
The training tasks and reading tasks were repeated 
until twelve reading task trials had been completed or 
until the S had achieved a perfect score on four consecu- 
tive reading trials. Analysis of variance revealed a 
significant difference in mean number of correct responses 
among the groups. When the differences were compared 
by t-tests, tracing was significantly easier than the other 
two training methods, while matching was significantly 
easier than rearranging (p < .001). A 2-factor analysis 
of variance also revealed no significant differences for 
correct responses, errors, or omissions on the reading 
task. Finally, dissimilar words were significantly easier 
to learn to read than similar words (p < .001). The 
investigators concluded that their main findings did not 
support theories or practices which claim that children 
learn to read better by one or the other of the training 
methods studied. 


The investigation by Jensen and King is a good example 
of the type of laboratory study that needs to be done in 
the area of early reading instruction. It is also a step 
in the direction of studying learning types. For readers 
interested in these important areas, the report of the 
investigation should be read in full. 

3. Initial Reading Instruction. In an investigation de 
signed to determine if Negro dialect is a cause of reading 
disability, Rystrom (40) tested three hypotheses: (a) 
Negro children can be taught to use features of white 
speech which do not occur in their native dialect; (b) 
knowledge of this additional dimension of dialect will have 
a positive and significant influence on word reading scores; 
(c) the use of phoneme-grapheme controlled readers 
will have a positive and significant influence on word 
reading scores. Four first-grade classes in an all-Negro 
rural school were included in the experiment: Class E-1 
(N = 24) received dialect training and used a traditional 
basal reader; Class E-2 (N = 23) received dialect 
training and used a linguistic basal reader; Class © 
(N = 28) received no dialect training and used & 
traditional basal reader; Class E-3 (N — 27) received 
no dialect training and used a linguistic basal reader. 
Dialect training, which included work on the third person 
marker, terminal consonants, and terminal clusters, was 
allotted 20 minutes per day for 80 days. The non-dialect 
treatment was allotted the same amount of time an 
emphasized such language skill areas as vocabulary, 
sentence structure, listening, and comprehension. Efforts 
were made to control the teacher variable throughout 
the experiment. The Gates Word Reading Test and the 
Rystrom Dialect Test were given in January and again 
near the end of the school year. The reading sections © 
the Stanford Achievement Test were also administer 
as _posttests to provide an index of general reading 
ability. When analysis of covariance was applied to the 
posttest results with the pretest results as the covariate, 
Rystrom rejected all three hypotheses, He concluded that 
there were still unanswered questions about the influ- 
ence of dialect training on reading achievement. In fatt 
he pointed up the possibility of a negative influence, 
since he noted in his own data that children who receiv 
dialect training were able to read fewer words than the 
children who did not receive dialect training. 
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Warner (48) compared the mean gain scores on the 
Gates Primary Reading Test of six experimental first- 
grade classes (N = 157) that participated in a reading 
program where the pupils had a part in decision-making 
with the mean gain scores of six control classes (N = 118) 
that participated in a reading program where the teacher 
made the decisions. The Ss in the two groups were 
randomly selected and the groups were comparable in 
intelligence as measured by the Detroit Advanced First- 
Grade Intelligence Test. Teachers in the experimental 
and control classrooms were found to be similar in pro- 
fessional preparation and teaching experience. When 
t-tests were applied to the six mean gain scores derived 
from the Gates Test, the experimental group was found 
to be significantly superior in all cases (p < .05). 
Unfortunately the investigator did not give the pre- and 
posttest dates. Moreover, it was not clear from the report 
how the treatment conditions could be applied consis- 
tently across classrooms. 

Among other things, Feldhusen, Lamb, and Feldhusen 
(17) found that a sample of first-grade children who 
received instruction from a basal series supplemented 
with programmed reading instruction were significantly 
superior (p < .01) in end of year reading achievement 
when compared with a sample of first-grade children who 
received instruction from a basal series only. In this 
instance, the criterion measures were the Word Knowledge, 
Word Discrimination, and Reading Comprehension sub- 
test from the Metropolitan Achievement Test. It is to the 
investigators credit that they cited three limitations which 
prohibited the generalizability of the findings. 

4, Administrative Organization. In a study to find the 
relative effects of graded and non-graded classrooms on 
the achievement of first- and second-grade boys and girls 
Brody (9) examined the scores of matched Ss on the 
Stanford Achievement Test. Mean scores for each of the 
five subtests of the instrument were analyzed by t-tests 
to determine any differences between the achievement of 
both first- and second-year students in graded and non- 
graded classrooms. Six of ten comparisons favored the 
students in non-graded classrooms at the .05 level of 
Significance. The test scores were also analyzed to de- 
termine the effects of the different classroom organizations 
for high intelligence and low intelligence students. Stu- 
dents of low intelligence were found to benefit more from 
hon-grading in the first grade and students with high 
intelligence in the second grade. Obviously, research is 
needed to determine whether or not one classroom 
organization is better than another to promote student 
achievement, However, this study did not control for the 
teacher and other classroom differences that could have 
been more responsible for the different achievement scores 
than the grading or non-grading organization. Therefore, 
the questions asked by the researchers remain unanswered. 

5. Reading Comprehension. Using the Reading for 
Information and the Reading for Appreciation sections 
of the Bond, Balow, Hoyt, New Developmental Reading 
Tests—Intermediate Level, as the reading materials, 
Goudey (20) investigated the influence on reading com- 
prehension when questions were asked before (directed) 
and after (non-directed) reading selections. Three hun- 
ae randomly selected fourth-graders were stratified 
the high, middle, and low reading achievement groups on 
aa asis of Iowa Basic Skills results and were randomly 
oH gned to treatments within groups. The investigator 
a two major findings. First, the non-directed 
oh ny Scored significantly better than the directed group 
Gna eating for Information test. This finding was 

Š istent at all three reading achievement levels. Second, 
Eo Were no significant differences between the two 
Wee Reading for Appreciation test. Goudey 

» in closing, that directed reading, which is 


Ci 
cmmonly stressed in professional textbooks, may not be 


as useful ag assumed. 
6. Orthography and Reading. Kresh (27) compared the 


reading achievement of 397 first-grade pupils, who were 
taught to read with the i.t.a. Scott Foresman series, with 
the reading achievement of 165 first-grade pupils, who 
were taught to read with the traditional Scott Foresman 
series. In this instance, reading achievement was measured 
with three subtests from the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test (taken in the traditional alphabet) and four sub- 
tests, including spelling, of the Stanford Achievement 
Test (taken in the alphabet in which the Ss were trained). 
When analysis of covariance was applied to the test 
data, the major results were: (a) when Metropolitan 
Readiness Test scores were used as a covariate, the i.t.a. 
Ss were significantly superior to the t. o. Ss on all the 
posttests; (b) when two phoneme scores from the 
Murphy Durrell Readiness Test were used as a covariate, 

the ita. Ss were significantly superior on the four 

Stanford Achievement subtests and no differences were 

found on the Metropolitan; (c) when the results from 

the two readiness measures were used as the covariate, the 

ita. Ss were significantly superior to the t.o, Ss on all 

the posttests, Although Kresh indicates that the Haw- 

thorne effect was not controlled, it is commendable that 

the content of the instructional materials for the two 

groups was the same. 

In a follow-up study, Downing and Latham (12) found 
that Ss from the original i.t.a, experiment were signifi- 
cantly superior to matched t.o. Ss on the NFER Sentence 
Reading Test 1, a group test of silent reading compre- 
hension administered at the beginning of the fifth year 
of school, and on the NFER English Progress Test, 
administered at the end of the fifth year of school. The 
Sentence Reading study involved 156 Ss (78 ita. and 
78 t.o.), while the English Progress study involved 184 
Ss (92 i.t.a. and 92 t.o.). 

T. Reading in the Content Fields. The major purpose of 
a study by Smith and Burns (43) was to discover the 
relative effectiveness of three different pre-reading instruc- 
tional practices on the attitudes and comprehension of 
high-ability ninth-graders. A ballad that appears in a 
widely used literature anthology was used for the ex- 
periment. Twenty, top-level English classes were randomly 
assigned to three treatments administered by the investi- 
gators: (1) general background information about this 
ballad and ballads in general before silent reading, (2) 
the same background information before an oral reading 
by a good reader, (3) the same background information 
before calling students’ attention to words and word 
groups that needed careful attention while reading. A 
fourth group was used as a control and read the ballad 
with no pre-reading instruction. Attitudes toward the 
ballad were measured by a 6-item inventory constructed 
by the investigators, and comprehension was measured 
by asking students to select the main idea of the ballad 
from five choices. The scores on both instruments were 
analyzed by analyses of variance to determine any 
significant differences among groups. There were no 
significant differences among the four groups for attitudes, 
but the group which received the background information 
and was told to attend carefully to key words and word 
groups performed significantly better at the .01 level 
on the comprehension test. The authors concluded that 
the pre-reading instructional practices of teachers can 
make a difference in the interpretation of certain literary 
selections; however, the instructional practices typically 
employed may not be the most beneficial to a productive 
first reading. 

Belcastro (5) looked at the effect of three levels of 
reading achievement on learning algebra through four 
techniques of programming. Eighth-graders (N = 454) 
were matched according to intelligence, reading scores, 
age, and arithmetic reasoning scores within Sets of 
five. Each S in each set was then randomly assigned to 
one of the experimental groups or to the control group. 
The four experimental groups received programmed in- 
struction in algebra for three, 43-minute periods. The 
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the control group on the posttest. 

Keipe and Wood (25) compared the general English and 
reading achievement of fifty-nine sixth-graders who were 
randomly assigned to receive cither a generative transform 
or a traditional approach to learning grammar. Both 


indicated many initial mean gains. However, follow- 
testing found these gains to be temporary for ‘all eatin 
skills except rate, which according to t-test analyses 
Foe a significant improvement, The author concludes 
t for reading improvement courses to be of lasting 


value to college under-achievers, the work of the reading. 
study skills teacher must be systematically reinforced by 
content area teachers. 

Dubois (13) looked at the relative effects of 
reading programs that relied upon genera! developmental 
reading material, and those that used subject matter 
material. Fifty students enrolled in a college reading 
improvement course were randomly assigned to cach 
experimental group. Sixty students who were eligible te 
take the course, but who elected not to, were identified a 
a control group. Growth was measured according to the 
Ss’ responses to cloze tests constructed from subject 
matter textbooks, the Diagnostic Reading Test, and the 
Towa Silent Reading Test. A one-way analysis of variance 
was employed to determine any significant differences 
among the three groups. A significant difference at the 01 
level of confidence was found. The Scheffé method of 
comparison was used to find whether statistically signif- 
cant differences occurred in mean gains between the 
pretest and posttest scores on the three evaluation meas 
ures. Analysis of the data revealed that students in both 
experimental groups made significantly greater gains 
than the students in the control group. The differences 
between the two experimental groups were not significantly 
different at the .05 level of confidence. The authors com- 
cluded that reading improvement courses are valuable 
for college students and that general reading materials 
and subject-matter type materials were equally effective 
for improving textbook comprehension and general story 
or ieee syne type skills as they were measured in this 
study, 

Gilman and Moreau (19), using thirty-six community 
college students with low academic ability, investigated 
the effects of reducing the verbal content in a Computer- 
Assisted Information (CAI) program on (1) instructional 
time, (2) comprehension, and (3) the correlation between 
posttest performance and verbal intelligence, To lower the 
verbal content, the program used was rewritten in short, 
concise sentences, and the unusual words were repl 
with more common words. The Ss were randomly assigned 
to two treatment groups. On a posttest of eighteen items 
constructed by the investigators there was a slight, but 
not statistically significant difference in favor of the 
students in the low verbal content group. The time re- 
quired for instructional purposes was lower at the .05 level 
of significance for the students who used the program 
with lowered verbal content. The correlation between 
posttest score and the California Mental Maturity Test 
score for verbal intelligence was not significant for the 
low verbal content group, but was significant at the .05 
level of significance for the high verbal content group. 
On the basis of their findings, the authors recommen 
greater efforts to program materials with as low 
ir as possible for students with generally poor verbal 
ability. 

Mathis, Smith, and Hansen (31) assessed the attitudes 
of college students toward CAI before and after they 
experienced it. Forty-seven females and seventeen males 
were randomly assigned within sex to two experimental 
and two control groups. Students in the experimen 
groups received CAI, and students in the control groups 
read the same information. One experimental and one 
control group were pretested on a 30-item attitude in- 
ventory constructed to measure attitudes toward 
Each of the four groups was further divided into sub- 
groups A and B. Students in the A subgroups receive 
either CAI or reading material which was discussed im 
class and on which they were to be tested that week: 
Students in B subgroups received CAI or reading materi 
that had not been covered in class and on which they 
would not be tested for several weeks. All students were 
tested immediately after their experience with the attitu i 
inventory. On the basis of the findings of a number © 
statistical analyses that were performed the authors 
concluded that: 


College students generally hove position attitudes 
to computers and exposure to CAI in this study 
inereased their positiveness, But the magnitude 
of the attitude change was dependent upon the 
kind of experience they had. Those studente whe 
hed the familiar and relevant CAI program, and 
made few errors while taking it, showed the 
greatest increase in positiveness to CAI. 


Charles (11) reported the results of a survey of reading 
servico being offered in the community college in the 
State University of New York. Eighteen of the twenty-one 
that responded indicated they were providing 
. The different services being offered were 
remedial reading, developmental reading, study skills 
training, and speed reading. Only two colleges 

that their courses in reading gave academic credit. 


D. Assessment and Prediction of Reading Achievement 


1. Prediction of Reading Achievement. Personke and 
Davis (37) administered the Metropolitan Readiness Tests 
Ín English and in Spanish to thirty-eight Spanish-speaking 
children who were beginning their first year of school. 
In May of the same school year, the Ss were administered 
the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Primary I Battery, 
in English. After a careful analysis of the correlations 
between the Metropolitan subtests on Word Knowledge, 
Word Discrimination, and Reading and the six subtest 
Scores and the total score for both the English and Spanish 
administrations of the Metropolitan Readiness Tests, the 
investigators concluded that administrations of the Metro- 
politan Readiness Tests in English and in Spanish seemed 
to yield similar predictive relationships with first-grade 
reading achievement. 

Olson and Johnson (36) undertook an investigation to 

rmine if the Frostig Developmental Test of Visual 
Perception (FDTVP) measures several different per- 
Ceptual abilities, and to determine how well the instrument 
Predicts reading achievement from first to third grade. 
To accomplish these objectives, data were collected on 
beginning first-graders with the following tests: (a) 
FDTVP; (b) Gates Reading Readiness Test (GKR1’); 
(ec) Metropolitan Readiness Test (MRT); (d) Olson 
ete Readiness Test (ORRT). In addition, the Ss 
: k the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) 
December of first grade, the Stanford Achievement 
in May of first grade, and the Stanford Word 

ing and Stanford Paragraph Meaning tests in May 
third grade. To determine the construct validity of the 
i P, a factor analysis of its five subtests along with 

@ subtests of the other readiness and intelligence 
Measures was undertaken. The results of the oblique 
cir, r structure indicated that the FDTVP was a 
eas test. To test the predictive validity of the 

VP for the first- and third-grade reading achieve- 
and tho ytePwise regression analysis was employed 
a "ly FDTVP was found to produce multiple cor- 

ion coefficients of .57 with first-grade word reading, 
salad third-grade word reading, .55 with first-grade 
graph meaning, .58 with third-grade paragraph read- 
aa ae ORRT, GRRT, and a combination of the MRT 
vISC produced somewhat higher multiple R’s with 
ee Olson and Johnson concluded that FDTVP 
ce useful predictor of reading achievement of 

SA est Norms. Briggs and Tellegen (8) reported scores 

=H (ye nand coordination subtest of the FDTVP for 
, es and females from ages 3 to 39. Their results 
however te the published norms for ages 4 through 7; 
the pubis ney found differences between their results and 
“accor din shed norms after age 7. The published norms, 

8 to Briggs and Tellegen, rise too rapidly starting 
hon th and level off too early at approximately age 9. 
reading © basis of a series of studies comparing the 
(CA's OES vement of children of infant school age 


approximately 5-8 years) on tests with norms 
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of various vintages, Bookbinder (7) developed a set of 
adjusted norms for the Schonell Graded Word Test up 
to a reading age of 7%. Although the investigator made 
no claim for the complete accuracy of the modified norms, 
he observed that the modified norms were more realistic 


5. Close Tests. In order to explore the relationship of 
flexibility of closure and speed of closure to different types 
of cloze testa, Ohnmacht, Weaver, and Kohler (35) secured 
a sample of 113 high school studenta Subjects were 
administered four close tests representing structural, 


the data. In general, the investigators found that all the 


n was one factor, 
while the structural, concrete noun deletions were together 
in another factor. 

In a replication of previous studies by Bormuth, Rankin, 
and Culhane (38) compared the cloze and multiple-choice 
test scores for 105 fifth-grade pupils. Data were collected 
during two class periods 4 days apart. On the 
Ss took one of five cloze tests which were constructed by 
deleting every fifth word in a selection. The second day 
they read the unmutilated 275-word passage upon which 
the cloze test had been based and took a multiple-choice 
test covering the passage. were 
correlated with the multiple-choice test result for each 
passage. Regression coefficients were then computed on 
each article and multiple-choice percentage scores were 
predicted from cloze test percentage scores at every 5 
percentage points from 50 percent through 100 percent. 
Then, the cloze test scores predictive of the specified 
multiple-choice scores were averaged across all five 
passages. The results can be summarized as follows: (a) 
correlations between the five cloze and multiple-choice 
tests ranged from .54 to .77; (b) cloze percentage scores 
of 41 and 61 predicted multiple-choice percentage scores 
of 75 and 90, respectively; (c) the latter finding was 
reasonably consistent with Bormuth’s 1968 results, for he 
found that cloze percentage scores of 44 and 57 predicted 
the two criteria, Although the investigators concluded that 
they had cross-validated Bormuth’s work, a more conser- 
vative conclusion might have been in order. 

McLeod and Anderson (32) reported a series of experi- 
ments which they felt consistently indicated that certain 
parameters based on the concepts of empirical estimation 
of redundancy of printed English could be derived from 
cloze-type tests. As a result, they proposed that through 
the use of an Uncertainty Reduction Index (URI) _to 
score cloze tests rather than the use of the proportion 
of correct restorations, a reliable, valid expression of 
reading ability can be obtained. The use of URI rather 
than orthodox cloze scores means that equal weight is not 
given to all items. URI responses to items, where the 
correct word is ambiguous, carry little weight, whereas 
items which are unambiguous carry greater weight. 
Curiously, the investigators close their report by rhetori- 
cally wondering if the extra effort to compute URI is 
worthwhile, since it shows virtually perfect correlation 
with the usual cloze raw score. The answer for them is 
obviously yes, since their last sentence suggests that 
perhaps the correlation between URI and raw scores 
should be interpreted as an overdue validation of raw 


scores. 
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experimental reading test battery with eight subtests: 
(s) Speed of Noting Details, (b) Speed of Reading, 
ie) Paragraph Meaning, (d) Determining Cause and 
Effect, (e) Reading for Inference, (f) Selecting Main 
Ideas, (g) Verbal Reasoning, and (h) Listening Compre- 
hension, The subtests were organized into two half-length 

and were administered 1 week apart to 513 fifth- 
ls. In addition, the Vocabulary and Reading 
the lowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) were 


a 


H 
H 


ability were relatively unique when compared with each 
other and when compared with the other experimental 
subtests; (b) subtests labeled Main Ideas, Paragraph 
Meaning, Cause and Effect, and Inferences were shown 


pared with the other experimental subtests; (c) ITBS 
subtests were highly intercorrelated but relatively inde- 
pendent statistically from subtests in the other categories. 
Thus, the investigators concluded that of the subtests 
studied only the Speed of Reading, Listening Compre- 
hension, Verbal Reasoning, and Speed of Noting Details 
subtests were reasonably independent enough to be used 
diagnostically. 

Weaver, Bickley, and Ford (49) compared standard 
reading comprehension test items that were dependent 
upon reading a passage prior to their successful comple- 
tion with items that had a very loose relationship to the 
accompanying reading paragraph and that could be 
answered without reading the paragraph. Data were col- 
lected on 148 college Ss who were randomly assigned to 
one of four, 40-item tests: (a) Reading paragraph present; 
more paragraph relatedness among the items; (b) Read- 
ing paragraph present; less paragraph relatedness among 
items; (c) Reading paragraph absent; more paragraph 
relatedness among the items; (d) Reading paragraph 
absent; less paragraph relatedness among the items. A 
two-way analysis of variance with fixed factors indicated 
significant differences (p < .05) for the main effects of 
Item Dependency and Paragraph Condition. In essence, 
the investigators found that mean achievement on their 
tests was higher when the paragraphs were present and 
when the test items were less dependent on the content 
of the paragraphs. 

Berger (6) reported the following reliability informa- 
tion for the rate and comprehension portions of the 
Braam and Sheldon Flexibility of Reading Test: (a) an 
overall rate reliability of .89 between Forms 1 and 2; 
(b) an overall rate reliability of .90 between Forms 2 
and 3; (c) an overall comprehension reliability of .66 
between Forms 1 and 2; (d) an overall comprehension 
reliability of .52 between Forms 2 and 3. The rate and 
comprehension reliability coefficients were based on 
undescribed samples of seventy and sixty-three college 
freshmen, respectively. The investigator drew no con- 
clusions from his findings. 


E. Remedial and Corrective Reading Instruction 


Carlin (10) assessed the effects of an intensive pro- 
ams of ae reading instruction given for one month 

a university environment to five sixth-grade boys who 
possessed severe reading problems. At the E of the 
study, each boy was randomly assigned to a team of 
five reading specialists. Each of the teams devoted their 
full attention to planning and conducting an instructional 
program designed to meet the needs of its boy. By com- 


paring results of final evaluations with those made 
to the one month experiment, Carlin found that 
progress was made with each S in the areas of 
analysis, vocabulary, study techniques, and comp: 
In addition, he noted that monthly mean gains in 
reading ability, as measured by the California Ae 
Test, were above expected performance for each § 
the year in which the experiment took place. 

To determine the effects of the Delacato recommended 
training on the reading achievement and visualmeter 
integration of disabled readers with crossed or uncertaly 
lateral expression, O'Donnell and Eisenson (34) 
selected sixty children with these characteristics and 
assigned them to one of three training groups, which met 
for 30 minutes daily for a period of 20 weeks. Group $ 
participated in cross-pattern creeping for 10 minute, 
cross-pattern walking for 10 minutes, visual pursuit for 
2 minutes, and filtered reading for 5 minutes during eaeh 
30 minute session. Group II participated in visual pursuit 
activity for 2 minutes, and selected physical education at 
tivity for 15 minutes during each training session, Group 
III engaged in selected physical education activity during: 
the entire training period. Mean gains between pretests 
posttests on the Gray Oral Reading Test, the l 
mental Test of Visual-Motor Integration, and the 
subtests of the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test a 
stituted the dependent variables, In general, the in 
tigators found that the Ss who were given either 
Delacato recommended training, or the modification of 
training did not make significantly greater gains in 
ing achievement or visual-motor integration than did pupi 
who were limited to the physical education program. 

Frager and Stern (18) studied two types of tuto 
instruction to determine which approach would prodi 
the most growth in tutors as well as tutees. The tutors 
this instance were forty-eight sixth-grade students, divid 
into two equal groups of high and low achievers on U 
basis of reading scores on the Stanford Achievement 
Each tutor was paired with a kindergarten child 
had been tested and found to be in need of remedial 
work; however, before tutoring, the tutors were randoms 
assigned to one of two treatments designed to help them 
work with young children. Treatment I consisted of 
traditional instructional procedures in which the tutorial 
process was described, suggestions for working with the 
younger children were presented, and questions on speci 
problems were answered. In Treatment II, tutors wen 
taught a procedure which consisted of five basic steps? 
defining goals, defining obstacles, specifying alternatives 
identifying consequences of specific alternatives, 
making selections among alternatives. Using the criterion 
test provided with the McNeil ABC Learning Acti 
as a pre- and post-measure, Frager and Stern found that 
the kindergarten children who received tutoring, whether 
from Treatment I or II tutors, were superior to the 
children who did not receive tutoring. In addition, 
experience was very worthwhile for the tutors, pal 
larly in terms of their morale, attitudes, school attendan 
and their feelings about themselves. 

In an effort to assess the relative effects of 
counseling on reading achievement, Thayer (47) assigne 
twenty-one eighth-grade boys, with normal IQ scores 2 
low reading achievement, to three treatment groups. = 
seven Ss in Group A received group counseling once $ 
week for 45 minutes; in addition, the mothers of the >$ 
in group A met in separate weekly group sessions. 
seven Ss in Group Z participated in weekly group j 
seling sessions, but their mothers did not. The remain 
Ss were assigned to Group C, which did not meet. AEPS 
10 weeks, gain scores on alternate forms of the Gate 
Reading Survey, which were administered before and aff 
the experiment, were compared across groups. It app 
that Group A had the largest mean increase, Grou 
had the second largest increase, and Group C had 
smallest increase, Unfortunately, no tests of signifi 


were applic! to the data and the investigator could simply 
qenjectare as to their meaning. 

Graeme and Harris (21) found that training in the 
s of dictionary pronunciations and practice in oral 
mading can significantly increase both the number of 
words attempted by retarded readers and the number 
they could pronounce correctly, 
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in High School Students 


class to which the student has been assigned. 


IN A RECENT paper Borgatta (1) reported 
the serendipitous finding that a word association 
test (WAF) would measure intelligence reliably. 
The original study was devised to develop a set 
of projective tests that would measure personal- 
ity characteristics, but the method was unable to 
locate sufficient word association items that would 
replicate in three samples to warrant development 
of objective-projective personality tests. The con- 
clusion was that either the relationship between 
te associations and personality characteristics 
insufficiently strong to permit a test to be de- 
ouatgell or the procedures involved in the test 
evelopment were insufficient at some point, such 
z having a poor set of criteria, an insufficient 
Ez of word associations, or insufficient varia- 
ol in the populations. However, the procedures 
i deliberately designed to satisfy many of the 
ity t criticisms in the development of personal- 
that ests based on objective-projective measures, 
Benin when the projective personality test would 
ers eats on the existence of correlates to 

in os ity variables in the population. 
Resi > design of this study, one major concern 
couldn tte Possible effects of verbal ability that 
ane ea with the discovery of word asso- 
tind E that correlated with personality variables. 
A rough this interest that the relationships 
AA a the word associations and verbal ability 
intelli pai The development of the test of 
7 Eon nt word associations was unexpected since 
feats eee with a prior tradition of failures to 
P relates to verbal ability in the study of 
prisin sociation structures (4). It also was sur- 
Paden the source of the items was from 
adesa ers” in verbal abilities tests. The “mis- 
Swers eee ee used as the incorrect an- 
» that is, as associations instead of defini- 
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tions, in the normal task given in the design of 
verbal ability which requires the production of 
synonyms or definitions of concepts. 


Some Theoretical Issues 


In the original report, the basis for the devel- 
opment of the word associations test was in three 
relatively homogeneous samples of different abil- 
ity levels. A major question left unresolved after 
the initial development of the test was its gener- 
ality in the population. This is not merely a ques- 
tion of external validity, but one that raises the 


trary procedure of correlation analyses—inde- 
pendently from analysis of the content of the 
words—after the word associations were exam- 
ined, it became clear that “correct” word associ- 
ations did indeed make sense. The nature of the 
associations were that two words could be tied 
together by a plausible story or “story-line.” So, 
for example, there may be an intelligent associ- 
ation between swig and grog, as: “One swigs 
grog.” Examination of the array of word asso- 
ciations indicates that the connection between two 
words by a story-line seems to be the way that the 
“correct” answers are found, although in some 
cases this may be more accurately defined as say- 
ing that the incorrect answer arises because for 
some word pairs, no story-line can be found, The 
question thus is raised as to the nature of the asso- 
ciations themselves, and possibly definitions (syn- 
onyms) should be considered as one form of asso- 
ciations, the form which is given priority in com- 
municating the content of the language. So, a 
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more direct association for swig could be tope, 
but to make such distinctions, one would indeed 
have to know the language, and it easily is seen 
how a more difficult “correct” item could be built 
that involves both a synonym and a “correct” 
story-line association. The notion of verbal ability 
that arises is one defined by the amount of knowl- 
edge one has in the language that permits defi- 
nition of concepts, where definition is a relative 
term ranging from synonym to associations. Pre- 
sumably, associations could be viewed as prior to 
the ability to provide synonyms. There is an 
analogy in science that sometimes people “talk 
around” a topic before they are able to address 
it directly. 


The Current Study 


The current study was designed to provide a 
sample base having several characteristics. First, 
the ability level selected was to include a range 
such as might be expected in the general popu- 
lation. The means for achieving this was to select 
a high school in which the ability range was 
judged by school authorities to include a broad 
array of abilities generally within the normal per- 
formance levels that might be expected in a Mid- 
west city. The data collection permitted build- 
ing-in certain other variables of interest. Data 
were collected through English classes where stu- 
dents were grouped on prior performance (high, 
middle, and low), and each of the 4 high school 
years provided such classes. Thus, the sample had 
limited age variability, and a global judgment on 
knowledge of English was available as a measure 
of external validity. Two verbal abilities tests 
were administered at the same time, the Verbal 
Power Test (VPT) (3), a word-matching test 
with 150 items split in two halves, and one-half 
of the Quick Word Test (QWT) (2). The tests 
of verbal ability were selected because they are 
known to be highly reliable and can be adminis- 
tered in a very short time period. All three tests 
were administered in one class period, and all 


Table 1.—Intercorrelations Among Verbal Abilii We 
Associations Form, Age, and Level of English rl = 
signment (N=269) 


—s=a=C=l=lao 


wra wra pear QHT WAP Age me 
WrAHI£ — -80 70682 +63 
VPT B Half — xx 67 67 +02 -58 
VPT Total =" aa o 63 
QT (Half) — .55 -05 «60 
WAP — n +62 
Age — -o 


forms returned to the researchers were judged tọ 
be scorable. 

The mean score for the VPT was 91.0 correct 
with a standard deviation of 16.5, and mean score 
for the QWT was 32.8 with a standard deviation 
of 7.5. The characteristics of the sample on these 
bases are similar to those that might be projected 
for the population of the United States on the 
basis of the information provided in the test 
manuals. 

Table 1 presents the intercorrelations among 
the verbal abilities tests, the WAF score, and age 
and level of English class assignment. The inter- 
correlation between the halves of the VPT is in- 
dicated to be .80. Thus, the reliability of the total 
form can be expected to be higher for this sample. 
The correlation between the VPT total score and 
the half of the QWT used for this study is .72. 
The correlation between the VPT and the word 
associations score is .71, approximately at the 
same level as the correlation between the two 
verbal abilities scores. The correlation between 
the word association score and the half of the 
QWT score is .55, suggesting that these scores are 
either less reliable or less related to each other 
than to the VPT score. Since the reliability of the 
QWT has been reported as extremely high, the hy- 
pothesis of lower reliability is less likely, and prob- 
ably the WAF has more in common with the task 
of the VPT than with that of the QWT. However, 
independently of this judgment, what is of in- 
terest is the high level of correlation for the WAF 
generally, which suggests that its reliability must 
be quite high. The Cronbach Alpha computed 
for the word associations score for this sample 
was found to be .75, which is higher than the 
previously reported values for the samples on 
which the test was developed. The several verbal 
tests do not correlate substantially with age for 
this group (the standard deviation for age was 1.5 
years), but the correlation to the level of English 
class assignment is quite substantial. Examining 
the last column of Table 1, it is clear that the 
verbal abilities tests and the word associations 
Score are all correlating with this more global 
external judgment of ability in English at about 
the same level. 
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Stauffer on Reading: Two for the Show 


Directing Reading Maturity as a Cognitive Process 


Stauffer, R. G. Harper and Row, New York, 1969, 498 pp. 
$11.75. 


THIS BOOK is clearly not just another reading methods 
text. Prospective readers who are looking for a straight- 
forward guide to the teaching of reading are well advised 
to look elsewhere. On the other hand, prospective readers 
who are looking for a carefully developed, albeit sometimes 
ponderously presented, philosophy of reading instruction 
need look no further. The author’s stated purpose is to 
"~, . . acquaint graduate students with a philosophy of 
reading instruction.” Acquaint them he does. 

Stauffer’s basic premise, which is shared by virtually 
every other worker in the field, is that reading must 
be viewed as a thinking process. His essential corollary, 
which is not so universally shared in practice, is that it 
must be taught as a thinking process at all levels of 
instruction. The vehicle suggested for pursuing these 
ends is the Directed Reading-Thinking Activity (DR-TA), 
an extension of the Directed Reading Activity originally 
Suggested by Betts, which comprises the following elements 
in a group situation: (1) identification of pupil purposes 
for reading; (2) adjustment of rate to purpose and 
to the nature and difficulty of material; (3) teacher 
observation of pupil performance for the purpose of noting 
abilities to adjust rate, checking on and providing help 
with comprehension, and providing immediate help in 
the use of varied word attack clues; (4) development 
of comprehension through clarification of purpose, use 
of additional materials, and/or development of concepts; 
and (5) skill training activities, e.g., directed attention, 
reorganization of ideas, vocabulary development, oral read- 
ing. The entire book, then, is fundamentally an elaborate 
rationale for the DR-TA as it is conceived by the author. 

While the focus of the book is upon the DR-TA idea, 

ere is no denying that the coverage is comprehensive. 

is point is best supported by a consideration of the 
content of the eleven chapters. In Chapter 1, reading is 
defined as a thinking process and the position that people 
a be trained to read critically and reflectively is de- 
fended. The second and third chapters are devoted to group 
and individualized approaches to reading instruction; 
aa Tacteristics of each are considered and a complemen- 
Ey arrangement for both is suggested. Beginning reading 
instruction is considered in Chapters 4 and 5. Readiness 
ìS examined in terms of what it is and how teachers 
pes best assist in its development. The language-experience 
PProach is discussed in pragmatic terms; but at times 
a reader might feel that he is being subjected to an 

erly long commercial for the Stauffer Word Card Holder, 
do ch can be used in the approach. Chapter 6 has to 

Roa the development of word-attack skills; the author 
ap T the point that word-attack skills can be efficiently 
of whe only if the reader is able to grasp the meaning 
mer t is read. Chapter 7 is entitled “Concept Develop- 
Pia, and amounts to a paraphrase of a paraphrase of 

get. The final chapters have to do with the role of 


record such a statement and to lay it open to careful 
scrutiny. Having become acquainted with one man's 
be a frst step 


Teaching Reading as a Thinking Process 


Stauffer, Russell G. Harper and Row, New York, 1969. 
410 pp. $11.75. 


roach. 
Phe book contains eleven chapters, and three of them 


ial praise: “Directed Reading-Thinking Ac- 
a Tistrations,” “The Language-Experience Ap 
proach,” and “Developing Skill in Word Recognition. 
The information in these chapters is presented with 
clarity and restraint, two qualities often absent in other 
chapters. Prospective and practicing teachers will un- 
doubtedly find ein presented in these three chapters 
insightful and useful. 

ğ (Continued on page 286) 
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school grams tribute to cumulating deficits in academic achievement found between middle-class 
dikh and lower sidas children Eade differential emphases given to the basic skills? Fourteen schools, seven 
serving mostly middle-class children and seven serving mainly lower-class children were identified in a suburban 
school district near Washington, D. C. An item analysis was performed on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills battery 
administered routinely to the fifth grade students in these schools, Items with a positive phi coefficient of .35 or 
higher were identified as discriminating between the two types of schools. Teachers in the schools were admin- 
istered a questionnaire asking them to estimate the emphasis their program placed on teaching the basic skills, It 
iddle-class placed greater emphasis on the basic skills than did lower-class schools. Also, 


th 
and 


was found that m 


schools 2 
the middle-class schools placed greater emphasis on the skills that discriminated between the schools than did the 
lower-class schools, while the emphasis placed on the non-discriminating skills was quite similar. 


CHILDREN FROM middle-class homes tend to 
score higher on standardized achievement tests 
than those from lower-class homes. This rather 
reliable finding has been explained by factors of 
genetics, notions of cultural deprivation, attribu- 
tions of mental illness, and many other similar 
constructs. A second rather consistent observation 
is that the gap between the wealthy and poor chil- 
dren observed on achievement test performances 
tends to widen with every passing year of school, 
Attempts to explain this phenomena, termed by 
many as the cumulating deficit, in terms of out- 
of-school factors have not been very convincing, 
The purpose of this study was to identify in- 
school factors which may account for the variance 
between the scores of middle-class and lower-class 
children on standardized achievement tests, 


Overview and Hypotheses 


Schools serving primarily middle-class children 
and those serving mainly lower-class students 
were identified in a Washington, D. C., suburban 
school district. The Iowa Tests of Basic Skills had 
been administered to all fifth grade children in the 
district. An item analysis was performed to deter- 
mine which test items discriminated between the 
middle-class and lower-class schools. A random 
sample of those items that discriminated and 
those that did not discriminate was selected and 
entered on a questionnaire administered to fourth 
grade teachers in both sets of schools, The ques- 
tionnaire asked teachers to estimate the degree 
of emphasis to each of the items. It was hypoth- 
esized that: 


1. Within the same school system, teach- 


Sunnyuh Shin Chang and James Raths 


ers in the lower-class schools report dif- 
ferent curricular emphasis in terms of 
time spent on items in the skills area 
than do teachers in the middle-class 
schools, 

2. The differences in emphasis reported 
by teachers in lower-class schools and 
teachers in middle-class schools are not 
similarly reflected for the items that dis- 
criminate and do not discriminate be- 
tween the two school groups. 


Definition of Terms 


The following definitions were adopted for the 
purposes of this study: 
Lower-class schools are schools with fifth grade 
students whose average percentile score on the 
Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests, Form 1, 
Level B, Nonverbal Battery is 28 or below and 
where more than 70 percent of the students have 
parents with only a high school education or less. 
Middle-class schools are schools with fifth grade 
students whose grade average percentile score on 
the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests, Form 1, 
Level B, Nonverbal Battery is 68 or above 
where more than 60 percent of the students have 
at least one parent who attended college. 
Discriminating items are items from the T 
Tests of Basic Skills with positive phi coefficieni 
of 35 or above resulting from an item analysis. 
Non-discriminating items are items with positive 
phi coefficients below .35. f 
Curricular emphasis is the reported amount ha 
time spent by teachers on topics reflected in io 
items sampled from the Iowa Tests of Basi 


Teachers indicated the emphasis each topic 
don a 4-point Likert scale ranging from: 
little time spent to 4—very much time 


Procedures 


_ Identification of Schools. All the fifth graders in 
# Washington, D. C., suburban county public 
f system were given a group intelligence test, 
hice Intelligence Test, Form 1, 
Level B, Nonverbal, and the standardized achieve- 
ment test, the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, Form 1, 
at the beginning of the 1969 academic year in ac- 
‘cordance with County policy. To select the middle- 
class and the lower-class schools, a request was 
e by the investigators to a high level admin- 
ator at the central office of the County’s Board 
‘of Education to rank the schools according to the 
grade average percentile scores of the Lorge- 
thorndike Intelligence Tests. Seven schools which 
grade average percentile scores of 68 or above 
Seven other schools which had grade average 
centile scores of 28 or below were selected for 
his study. The educational level of parents of 
ch fifth grade student was determined from the 
ol records, and the percentage of parents who 
nded college, high school, or less than high 
ol were calculated. In each of the seven 
ch pols with grade average percentile scores of 68 
» more than 60 percent of the parents 
or both) attended college. More than 70 per- 
of the parents in each of the seven schools 
th grade average percentile scores of 28 or be- 
had only a high school level education or less. 
1l of 1,062 fifth graders, 530 children from 
ass and 532 children from lower-class 
nools, Were involved in this study. Table 1 pre- 
S the total number of fifth grade students, 
average percentile scores of the Lorge- 
rndike Intelligence Tests, and the percentage 
arents who attended college, high schools, or 
than high school from the middle-class and 
ass schools, Although two schools, one 
lle class and the other lower class, did not per- 
e examination of records for the informa- 
n concerning the parents’ education, the inves- 
Was assured by the county administrator 
e two schools met the criteria stated. 


identi ation of Discriminating Items. To find 
items which discriminated between middle- 
S and lower-class groups of children, the phi 
ent was computed for each of the 461 items 
Towa Tests of Basic Skills. The items with 
cients of .85 or above were identified as 
ating items and classified according to 
S indicated in the Teacher’s Manual (2). 
orty-three items in the vocabulary sub- 
t were discriminating; of seventy-four 
ne reading subtest, eleven were discrim- 
There were no discriminating items 


in th 
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among either the forty-three items on the spell- 
ing subtest or the forty items on the punctuation 
subtest. Only one discriminating item was found 
in the forty items on capitalization, and eight dis- 
criminating items in the thirty-two items on 
usage were located. In the twenty-six items deal- 
ing with graphs and tables, two items were dis- 
criminating; out of fifty-six items on reference 
materials, two were discriminating. No discrim- 
inating items were found in the thirty-six items 
on the reading map subtest. In a total of forty- 
two arithmetic concepts subtest items, fourteen 
were discriminating, and out of the twenty-nine 
items on the problem solving subtest only one was 
found discriminating. The computation of per- 
centage of the discriminating items on each sub- 
test of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills shows the 
highest percent, 33.33, in the arithmetic con- 
cepts subtest followed by 25 percent in the usage 
subtest, 18.60 percent in vocabulary, and 14.86 
percent in reading comprehension subtest. 
Preparation of the Questionnaire. The purpose 
of the Basic Skills Questionnaire was to assess 
the amount of emphasis a teacher gives to various 
topics within his instructional program. The ques- 


Table 1.—Number of Students, Grade Average Percentile 
Scores on the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests, and 
Parent Education for Middle-class and Lower-class 


Schools 
Parent Education (in percent) 
of ivernge High School College (one or 

School Students Percentile or less both parents) 
Lower 
ee > ‘3 ” + 

B 66 19 n 3 

c 84 20 e ° 

D 87 21 86 14 

E 94 25 ki] 29 

F 81 26 88 12 

G 53 28 83 12 
TOTAL 532 
Middle 
py 5 68 20 80 

B 52 68 40 60 

c 75 a) S - 

D 100 ká] 28 72 

E 39 74 24 76 

F 69 7 26 14 

(e 100 80 29 ká] 


*Information was not available. 
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tionnaire contained forty statements correspond- 
ing to items in the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, 
Form 1. All the items with phi coefficients of .35 
or above in the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills were 


in the questionnaire as discriminating statements. 
Twenty non-discriminating items were also ran- 
domly selected from the remainder of the skills 
classifications and included in questionnaire state- 
ments. Eight items with negative phi coefficients 


Table 2—Schematic of Repeated Measures Analysis 
gm 


Teacher Discriminat- Non-dis- 
ing Items criminat- 
ing Items 
Ne ee eee T 
Lower 1 X X 
Clase 111 121 
Schools 2 X412 Xi22 
k 2 fis žia 
a 
a žig X24 
2 X45 X125 
1 
3 X121 X221 
e a ee 
Middle 1 y x 
Class 211 221 
School 
ools 2 Xo40 oe) 
X 
8, 2 213 223 
4 X 
214 224 
3 X15 X225 
1 
2 Xo421 X22214 


ranging from —.009 to —.078 were not included 
among the non-discriminating items. The ques- 
tionnaire was given to all forty-four fourth grade 
teachers in the fourteen schools involved in this 
study in the middle of May 1970. Each item was 
rated from one to four, to indicate that the 
specific skill area presented in the item was (1) 
emphasized very little, (2) emphasized some, (8) 
emphasized much, or (4) emphasized very much, 
Using the Spearman-Brown formula, a reliability 
of .91 was estimated for the total questionnaire 
from a coefficient of .84 determined from its 
halves. 


Administration of the Questionnaire 


The Basic Skills Questionnaire was given to all 
the forty-four fourth grade teachers in the lower- 
class and middle-class schools. Since the Iowa 
Tests of Basic Skills were given to the fifth grade 
students at the beginning of the 1969 academic 
year according to the regular County program, 
the Basic Skills Questionnaire was given to the 
fourth grade teachers at the end of the same 
academic year. Although the students were not 
necessarily taught by the teachers questioned, it 
was assumed that the responses to the question- 
naire would reflect the general cuzviculum trend 
in teaching the basic skills areas given to students 
in their schools. To get accurate responses from 
the teachers, their names were not requested. 
Also, it was stressed that the research would not 
identify any individual school or teacher. The in- 
vestigators gave the questionnaire directly to the 
teachers in twelve schools while the principals, by 
their choice, gave out the questionnaire in two 
lower-class schools. Two teachers in one of the 
latter schools failed to return the questionnaire 
given out by the principal. Individual school par- 
ticipation was voluntary even though the study 
had the approval of the County Board of Educa- 
tion Research Committee. With two exceptions, 
teachers cooperated fully with the study. 


Statistical Treatment of the Data 


A 2-factor repeated measures analysis design 
(repetition on one factor) was used as the mode! 
in this study (3). Schematic representation of the 
design is shown in Table 2. 


Each of the forty items in the questionnaire 
was rated by the teachers in the lower-class al! 
middle-class schools. The lower-class schools are 
designated by S, and the middle-class schools bY 
S2. The notation Xix denotes the composite score 
on twenty discriminating and twenty non-discrim- 
inating items, where i denotes the school, j denotes 
the item-category, and k denotes the teacher 
within the school. Computer time was provi f 
at the Computer Science Center, University ® 


, College Park. The following statistical 
were tested at the .05 level of sig- 
: H:a = 0 for all i where a is the effect 
‘of being in the i® type of school and H,?:8, = 0 
for all ij where 3, is the interaction of types of 
schools and categories of items. 


Findings 


On the average, the teachers from the middle- 
dass schools estimated the curricular emphasis 
of their programs to be 3.06 on a 4-point scale. The 

lower-class teachers estimated their emphasis of 
the same items as 2.73. A summary of the re- 

ted measures analysis is shown in Table 3. The 

ratio observed for the lower-class versus the 
“middle-class schools is 13.59. The critical value of 
Fat 1 and 40 df at the .05 level of significance is 
4.08. Hence, the null hypothesis a = 0 was 


rejected 


The F ratio observed for the item-by-schools 
interaction effect was 19.57. Since the critical 
value of F at 1, 40 df and .05 level of significance 
is 4.08, the second null hypothesis, yy = 0 was 
. The fact that there was a statistically 
‘Significant item-by-schools interaction indicates 
that the slopes of the curriculum emphasis curves 
_ for the lower-class and middle-class schools are 
different. The slopes of the curriculum emphasis 
based on the data in Table 4 are shown in Figure 
This figure shows which category of items were 
emphasized more by the lower-class and by the 
middle-class schools. 


While there was only a mean difference of 2.67 
between the lower-class and the middle-class 
groups in non-discriminating items, there was a 


J 
; Table 3—Summary of Repeated Measures Analysis on the 
Basic Skills Questionnaire# 


Mover Class vs, Middle Class 1 


1008,11 


l 
Schools 
Teachers within 
Schools 
6.72 14.17 
Grror betveen) wo 29% 
i tasi fainai ting vs 
Teens p~ 1 3458,59 3458,59 177,48% 
Tilsestton 
mee o 1 381.44 381,44 «19,57* 
ka 
40 779.48 19,49 
— 83 8594,32 


hypotheses rejected at the ,05 level of significance, 


E sila of homogeneous variances was supported by the application 
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Table 4.—-Mean Composite Estimate of Teachers from 
Lower Class and Middle Class Schools on Discriminating 
ms Items from Basie Skilis Ques- 


School Discrisinating Non-discrini- 
Iteas nating Itens 
(1=20) (Ne20 

Lower 

Class 48.80 65.90 

Middle 

Class 60.00 68.57 


difference of 11.20 in the discriminating items. 
Figure 1 shows that the non-discriminating items 
were emphasized in the lower-class schools almost 
as much as in the middle-class schools. But dis- 
criminating items were emphasized very little in 
the lower-class schools in contrast to the emphasis 
given these items in the middle-class schools. 


(68.57) 


(65.99) 
Middle Class 
Schools 


Nondiscriminating 
Items 


Discriminating 
Items 


Figure 1. Profile of Interaction Between Items and 
Lower Class and Middle Class Schools 


Conclusions and Discussion 


The conclusions, based on the findings of this 
investigation, are as follows: (1) The research 
hypothesis, which stated that within the same 
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issue does not explain away the findings of this 
study. Third, this study used fourth grade teach- 


reported inaccurately the emphases received by 
the actual fifth graders found in this study. The 
fact that the reported emphases so consistently 
supported the hypothesis and that they were so 
reliable seems to weaken this explanation. The 
most reasonable explanation for the findings 
seems to be a difference in program emphasis 
found in the lower- and middle-class schools, 


Recommendations 


First, the study should be replicated using dif- 
ferent standardized tests, different criteria for 
the identification of discriminating items, differ- 
ent populations with different standards for label- 
ing schools “middle class” and “lower class.” 


Second, while the reasons for the observed dif. 
ferences were not identified by this study, steps 
must be taken by school personne! to eliminate 
such discrepancies in school program. Use of 
computer-assisted instructional packages, televi. 
sion programs, and other similar automated pro- 
grams paced by student abilities and not the 
whims of teachers may help to decrease the dit- 
ferences in emphases found between the lower- 
and middle-class schools. 


Third, every school system should have item 
analyses performed on standardized achievement 
tests so that teachers and parents will know not 
only that a given student is at or below grade 
level on a given subtest, but also what particular 
skills need to be worked on to increase the prob- 
ability of his succeeding in the American school 
system. 

Fourth, one policy that seems to lie at the root 
of the problem is that of organizing schools at the 
elementary level on the basis of neighborhoods. 
Such a practice tends to segregate schools on the 
basis of social class. As a result, the “better” 
students seem to get the “better” program. One 
way to put a stop to this practice is to establish 
community schools to serve children of all social 
classes. The chances are that a lower-class child 
in a classroom with a lawyer’s son and a doctor's 
daughter may have a more balanced program 
than if he were isolated in a lower-class school. 


All of the foregoing does not assume that all 
children are equal or that a quality program 
make them equal. Obviously there are differences 
in children’s abilities to think abstractly, to paint, 
to sing, to dance, and to create. However, there is 
no reason that most school children cannot reach à 
high degree of mastery in the area of the basic 
skills. Until this is done, the concept of equal 
education is a hollow and empty phrase. 
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] ABSTRACT 


The purposes of this review wer t rize 
has relevance for publie school fta B, iad y's pm Ray ngs ehhh ADANA ie ncend 
are 


in an applied behavioral analysis of classroom behavior. Studies in this area 


grouped into the following cate- 


gories according to the nature of the reinforcement employed and assessed: (a) teacher attention, (b; 


tion, (c) token reinforcement, and (d) vicarious reinforcement. The problems ainin; 
valid and reliable measurements, and confirmation of stimulus control prac ly Hoe 


the experiment were 


an . n . of 
discussed. Finally, the implications of these studies for classroom behavior control, as well as for future research, 


Were explored. 


WITHIN the last 2 decades several psycholo- 
on have moved from an experimental analysis 
0 behavior toward a concern for the applied 
implications of their laboratory work. This move 

| pe be viewed as one from a laboratory study 

Operant conditioning to behavioral engineering 
ree, community institutions. Both the op- 
4 nt conditioner and the behavioral engineer are 

pezant of the theory and applied principles of 
eor modification. The operant conditioner, 

a ae is concerned with the advancement of 
Reon laboratory science and is interested in 

* les that relate to behavior, while the be- 

ae engineer has left the laboratory in order 
2 Ees systematic applications of the principles 
poean conditioning to problem behaviors as 

Se by society (19). This change in di- 
Brats has been accompanied by a new research 
4 oe i.e., the applied analysis of behavior and 
ody of knowledge. 
gd the current dimensions of an applied 
olf E have been described by Baer, 
ate dom Risley (4). Many of these dimensions 

Rice pem to an experimental analysis of be- 
Hes of 3 well, e.g., the quantitative characteris- 
anipun i. target behavior and an experimental 

“tle for b aa to determine the variables responsi- 

ae tps change. The major difference 
“lied beh, e strategies of experimental and ap- 
avlor analyses lies in their focus. 


Non-applied research is likely to look 


at any behavior, and at any variable 


which may conceivably relate to it. Ap- 
plied research is constrained to look at 
variables which can be effective in im- 
proving the behavior under study (4:91). 


The purpose of this review is to summarize the 
findings of the behavioral engineers in their 
attempts to improve contingency management in 
the public school classroom. The review will also 
present some of the problems and issues involved 
in an applied behavioral analysis of classroom 
behavior. 

There are three major reasons why teachers 
and classrooms are ideal targets for behavioral 
engineering. First, the classroom is the traditional 
place where children’s social and academic be- 
havior is modified. 


Teachers have traditionally been as- 
signed to change or modify the behavior 
of children entrusted to them for several 
hours a day (37:288). 


The desired objectives are generally accom- 
plished by the use of praise, grades, and criticisms 
contingent upon student classroom behavior. By 
definition, the teacher is a contingency manager, 
i.e., the teacher knowingly or not reinforces be- 
havior. Given time and experience, most teachers 
determine which techniques are most effective for 
them in managing classroom behavior (15). Such 
trial and error learning by teachers is not only 
unnecessary but inefficient and often unsuccessful. 

Writers such as Bergan and Caldwell (7) and 
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Homme (18) have suggested that the behavioral 
engineers have already developed a technology 
which could provide a more effective and empiri- 
cally based approach to the school-learning proc- 
ess. The latter is probably an overstatement of 
the present status of behavioral engineering 
theory. But whether or not it is an overstatement, 
the theory and technology of behavioral engineer- 
ing provide a means of developing a more effective 
and scientific learning model for the public 
schools. 

The schools are ideally suited for behavioral 
engineering in that the necessary environmental 
controls are feasible in this setting. That teachers 
could become contingency managers and would be 
able to reinforce the desired, and recognize and 
reinforce approximations to that behavior, how- 
ever, is not a sufficient condition (19). The con- 
tingency manager must be able to set, specify, 
and to some extent control the environmental 
variables so that a response by the learner can 
be reinforced or not as the occasion demands. 
Public school classrooms are amenable to such 
control since the students are captive audiences in 
what is perhaps an already overly controlled 
environment. 


Early Identification and Prevention of 
Learning Disorders 


Another reason for the application of behavioral 
analysis to the classroom is that these techniques 
offer much promise for the prevention of those 
behavior problems which have traditionally led 
to special class placement and eventual rejection 
by the school system. Studies by Cohen (11) and 
Martin and others (27) have shown that some 
students are not susceptible to the behavioral con- 
trols which are usually employed in the public 
school classroom. However these students can be 
shaped so that they are able to respond to the 
usual classroom reinforcement techniques. 

The extent of shaping necessary for the disad- 
vantaged and the handicapped child would be 
greatly reduced if early identification procedures 
were utilized. Studies have indicated that early 
identification is possible (38). An alternative ap- 
proach to prevention lies in utilizing more effec- 
tively, or extending the behavioral controls usually 
exercised in the classroom, so as to deal with a 
wider range of behaviors. 


Emphasis on Classroom Behavioral Control 


This review is primarily concerned with the 
management of those student behaviors usually 
considered as prerequisites for classroom learn- 
ing. The concern here is not with the nature and 
structure of the material to be learned. For this 
reason, programmed instruction has not been in- 
cluded. The research in that area has recently 


a 


been reviewed by Leib and others (23). These 
studies concerned mainly with special class, insti 
tutionalized, or preschool populations will be pre 
sented only when they have relevance for the 
public school classroom. By relevance is meant 
the presentation of new techniques or the under- 
scoring of old techniques which upon empirical 
assessment have shown promise for effective 
application in the usual classroom setting. 

For the sake of orderly discussion, it appeared 
worthwhile to group the studies under the head- 
ings Research On Classroom Contingency Man- 
agement and Teacher Attention, based upon the 
nature of the reinforcement contingency em- 
ployed and assessed; teacher attention; peer at- 
tention; token reinforcement; and vicarious 
reinforcement. 

Teacher attention in the form of praise, smiles, 
and reprimands, when made contingent upon the 
behaviors of students in a classroom, may serve 
to increase the rate those behaviors are emitted 
regardless of the nature, positive or negative, of 
that attention. Studies of nursery school children 
summarized by Baer and Wolf (3, 4) have lent 
support to this assumption and have subsequently 
led to its investigation in public school classrooms. 

Holmes (16) reported the case study of a boy 
who chronically disrupted the classroom, initiated 
fights, and was under-achieving academically. An 
evaluation of the situation indicated that the 
teacher was reprimanding the child in the class- 
room and that this served to maintain or acceler- 
ate the deviant behavior. A reversal of the 
strategy by the teacher was initiated. The teacher 
punished the child by isolating him from the class 
and attended to appropriate behavior while the 
child was in the class. This procedure resulted 
in an apparent elimination of the student’s prob- 
lem behavior in the classroom. As Holmes has 
indicated, this study has little value other than 
providing an illustration of the principles of be 
havior modification in action in a school setting: 
Since systemic recording of behavior was not 
carried out by Holmes, we cannot be assured that 
change did occur. 

A preliminary study by Becker and others (6) 
demonstrated a reliable technique for recording 
teacher-student behavior in the classroom. Ten 
children whose behaviors could reliably be rated 
by trained observers, and who also displayed 
frequent problem classroom behaviors were sè 
lected for study. The children were drawn ae 
five different classrooms each with a differen 
teacher. Following the 5-week baseline peridot; 
teachers were instructed to provide rules of 
classroom conduct, dispense reinforcement, ore 
smiles and praise, only for behaviors compatible 
with learning and teaching, and to generally ig- 
nore behaviors incompatible with these ee 
When teacher approval was made contingent up? 


aa 
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appropriate behavior, the rate of such behavior 
increased significantly. The average deviant be- 
havior for the ten children during the baseline 
period was 62.13 percent while the deviant be- 
havior during the experimental phase was 29.19 
percent. The follow-up study (26) attempted to 
institute controls which were lacking from the 
earlier study by Becker and others (6). By insti- 
tuting rules, praise, and ignoring conditions sepa- 
rately, and employing a reversal to baseline, it 
was possible to determine the relative effective- 
ness of each condition by comparing them against 
a common baseline. Attending to the rules and 
ignoring inappropriate behavior exerted no sub- 
stantial decremental effects upon the base rate of 
inappropriate behavior, but when praise for ap- 
propriate behavior was added, inappropriate be- 
havior decreased significantly. 

Further support for the effectiveness of praise 
contingent upon appropriate and not inappropri- 
ate classroom behavior in decreasing the rate of 
disruptive classroom behavior has been gathered 
by Carnine and others (10). The rate of disruptive 
behavior was assessed for students when the 
teachers used only disapproval (baseline) and ap- 
proval for appropriate behavior and ignored in- 
appropriate behavior for one group of students 
(B), but did not use approval for another group 
(A). They then withdrew praise for group A, and 
instituted the prior group A condition for group 
B. The dispensing of praise in the classroom was 
found to affect decreases in disruptive behavior 
only for those students for whom it was response 
contingent at that time. Approval, consequated 
with appropriate behavior, and the absence of 
approval, consequated with inappropriate be- 
havior, appeared to be the necessary conditions 


or maintaining classroom behavioral control in 
is case. 


Of those studies discussed thus far, only Madsen 
and others (25) and Carnine and others (10) 
Made any attempt to reverse experimental condi- 
tions, Neither of these reversals consisted of 
Switching the positively reinforced behavior. If 

er praise is indeed a positive reinforcer, it 
should increase the rate of whatever behavior it 
consequates, Hall and others (14) provided a test 
a that notion. From three different classrooms, a 
paral of five students were selected by their teach- 
a as manifesting problem behaviors. After base 
s es for student study and non-study behaviors 
iy established and teacher attention to each 
Dot tabulated by reliable observers, teachers were 
aes to pay attention only to study be- 
X lors. This procedure resulted in an increase 

Study behavior for all three classes. 


Phe next experimental condition called for a 
e in the form of attending only to non- 
Tev, Y behaviors, The results of this contingency 
ersal revealed consequent decrements in the 
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study behaviors and, of course, increases in non- 
study behaviors of the students. These data then 
confirm the hypothesis that attention functioned 
as a positive reinforcer for whatever behavior it 
followed. 

The studies mentioned up to this point have 
dealt with problem behaviors in public school 
classrooms with typical pupil-teacher ratios, None 
of these studies has attempted to assess the effec- 
tiveness of teacher attention on all students in a 
single classroom. Instead, the target population 
of children with problem behaviors was selected 
for study. In one of a series of experiments re- 
ported by Hall and others (15), study and non- 
study behavior of an entire first-grade class and 
consequent attention to each of these conditions 
by their teacher was recorded. Following the es- 
tablishment of a base rate, the teacher was in- 
structed to increase positive comments following 
study behavior, and a concomitant increase in 
study behavior occurred. Study behavior sharply 
decreased in a brief reversal when almost no 
reinforcement for it was provided. The return 
of reinforcement brought the study behavior back 
up to a rate slightly above that for the first rein- 
forcement condition. Up to this point, negative 
comments following non-study behavior were only 
assessed but not manipulated. Such comments, 
when made contingent upon non-study behavior 
remained nearly constant throughout all prior 
conditions. Following the second reinforcing con- 
dition, the teacher was instructed to discontinue 
all comments following non-study behavior, but 
to continue her positive comments contingent upon 
study behavior. As a result, no noticeable change 
in study behavior or consequently non-study be- 
havior occurred relative to the rates present dur- 
ing the prior reinforcement period. These results 
shed doubt upon the interpretation that it is 
merely the amount of attention which is the most 
important variable influencing the amount of 
study behavior. If amount of attention alone was 
the determining factor, a deceleration in study 
behavior would have been expected when the com- 
ments following non-study behavior were dis- 
continued. 

A second study which focused upon the entire 
class rather than target students is that of Madsen 
and others (26). This study systematically inves- 
tigated the contention made by Holmes (16) that 
some behavioral consequences that were regarded 
by the teachers as punishing or negative may, in 
fact, have been positive reinforcers for the be- 
haviors they were intended to punish. Prior to this 
experiment, these teachers had unsuccessfully 
tried several methods to lessen classroom talking 
and out of seat behavior for their forty-eight 
“lower primary” students. The teachers recorded 
the number of times the students were out of 
their seats as well as the frequency of “sit down” 
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commands and praise they gave for appropriate 
behavior. After these base rates were established, 
a condition was initiated where the teachers were 
asked to triple the frequency of their “sit down” 
commands. This experimental condition was con- 
ducted twice. Following the second condition of 
frequent sit-down commands, teachers were in- 
structed to give praise for in-seat and ignore 
out-of-seat behaviors. Each time the frequency 
of sit-down commands was increased, the out-of- 
seat behavior increased relative to the base rates. 
But when praise was made contingent upon ap- 
propriate behavior and inappropriate behavior 
was ignored, the out-of-seat behavior decreased 
to a level below both of the prior base rates. Tech- 
nically, these results do not indicate that punish- 
ment accelerated the frequency of the behavior 
it was intended to decelerate. Instead, these data 
point out that what is considered a punisher by 
the reinforcing agent may actually be a positive 
reinforcer for the student. Theoretically, if sit- 
down commands originally became aversive by 
being paired with a primary punishment, they 
would lose their aversiveness when such punish- 
ment no longer was paired. In order to keep the 
sit-down command enforced, periodic pairing of 
the commands with aversive stimulation may have 
to be accomplished. 


Each study mentioned has attempted to remove 
or decelerate behaviors of particular students or 
entire classes designated as a problem by the 
teacher involved. Such deceleration was said to 
have been achieved through systematically vary- 
ing teacher behavior. It could be argued that 
such techniques are effective only for restricted 
populations, i.e., those where “problem” behavior 
exists. If true, such a criticism would only curtail 
the generality of the principles involved and not 
render them invalid or unreliable. But the va- 
lidity of this criticism is quite doubtful in light 
of a study by Thomas, Becker, and Armstrong 
(35). Here, by systematically varying teacher 
disapproval (e.g., physical restraint, verbal repri- 
mands) and approval (e.g., smiles, praise), an 
initially “good class” became disruptive. Base 


instituted followed by a base rate. These condi- 
tions were then followed by those of no approval, 
frequent disapproval, no approval, and base rate. 
Such manipulation suggested th. 


disapproval results in a concomitant in- 
crease in disruptive student behavior. Although 
the frequency of disruptive behavior was highly 


new heights under frequent disapproval is of 
interest. This finding and those of Hall and others 
(15), Holmes (16), and Madsen (26) support the 
tenability of the hypothesis that “negative” com 
sequation in the form of teacher disapproval may 
function as a positive reinforcer for some disrup. 
tive classroom behaviors. 

In retrospect, studies of the systematic varia 
tion of teacher attention appear to indicate: (a) 
that teacher approval functions as a positive 
reinforcer for those student behaviors it is con 
tingent upon; and (b) teacher disapproval, physi- 
cal or verbal, may also serve as a positive 
reinforcer or have no effect upon those behaviors, 
usually disruptive classroom behaviors, with 
which it is made contingent upon. 


Peer Attention 


Thomas and others (35) have suggested an- 
other interpretation of the increases in disruptive 
behavior following withdrawal of teacher ap- 
proval. It may have been that such behaviors were 
positively reinforced by peer attention. Patterson 
and others (32) offer some support for the effec- 
tiveness of the classroom peer group in controlling 
the behavior of a classmate. Comparing this study 
with an earlier one (31), Patterson speculated 
that “the one variable which seems to account 
for the difference (a more dramatic effect) among 
studies is the greater involvement of the peer 
group. . .” (32:224). Although these studies both 
effected acceleration in hyperactive children’s ap- 
propriate behavior in a classroom situation, peer 
group influence was not systematically studied. 


One such study has appeared in the literature, 
i.e., Evans and Oswalt (12). Two students were 
selected from fourth grade spelling and arithmeti¢ 
classes and one student from fifth and sixth grade 
social-science classes. All of the Ss were consid- 
ered academic under-achievers by their teachers. 
For all of these experimental students and their 
classmates, used as controls, discontinuance of 
regular classroom activities in the form of story 
reading or early class dismissal was made con- 
tingent upon gains in weekly test performance 
for the experimental Ss, 

Performance gains were assessed relative to 
base rates and classmate controls. Overall analysis 
showed that for the six experimental Ss mean 
gain was significantly greater than that of their 
classmates. Although this study tends to support 
the contention that peer influence may have posi- 
tive reinforcing effects for the behavior of indi- 
viduals, it is possible that access to the reinforcing 
events alone was the influential variable. Future 
studies should contrast the effectiveness of group 
and individual performance, with individual Te 
inforcement contingent upon individual perform- 
ance’. Such an analysis would clarify whether peer 
influence is an effective variable in affecting 
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isdividual performance in the classroom, No 
conclusions regarding the efficacy of peer influence 
sem warranted. 


Token Reinforcement 


Many public school classrooms have tradition- 
ally been operated so that the behavioral conse- 
quences set up to maintain appropriate behavior 
are social reinforcement, e.g., in the form of 
teacher attention, and token reinforcement. Token 
reinforcement has been defined as “. . . tangible 
objects or symbols which attain reinforcing power 
by being exchanged for a variety of other objects 
such as candy and trinkets which are back-up 


reinforcers” (30:637). For some, and perhaps 
most children, doing well in school signified by 
stars, grades, and points is already a desirable 


consequence when they enter school. For others 
they may become incentives by being exchanged 
for other reinforcers such as access to responsible 
positions, earlier dismissal from school, and 
teacher or parental approval. But there may be 
some children for whom none of the usual rein- 
forcers found in public schools are effective. It 
has been found that for delinquents (11), re- 
tardates, and conduct problem children “general- 
ited social reinforcers such as praise, teacher 
attention, and positive feedback, often have mini- 
mal effects or negative effects upon their class- 
rom behavior” (28:343). For these children, it 
appears that the traditional social reinforcement 
is inadequate to establish and/or maintain appro- 
Lae behavior. Suggestions for improving the 

ectiveness of their education is necessary and 


the research which 
oo Faden which follows may possess that 


Bushell, Wrobel, and Michaelis (9) investigated 
the effectiveness of token reinforcers in accelerat- 
ing the study behaviors of preschoolers. Access to 
cag events was indirectly made contingent 
Pon study behavior by providing tokens required 
oi such events directly contingent upon 
pond ehaviors. During the second phase tokens 
praise were still dispensed for study behavior, 

€ purchasing power of the tokens was elimi- 

Soa he Permitting all children to engage in 
behavi events regardless of the amount of study 
reinstity displayed. The contingent phase was then 
studied ted. For ten of the twelve children 
S , the results indicated that study behaviors 
H Bap eest when the special events were con- 
I Boul lowest when they were not contingent. 
hanged j noted that only the value of the tokens 
that th in the non-contingent phase, indicating 
tokens val Social reinforcement paired with the 
tain or toughout all phases could not alone main- 
teach, e aE the same rate of study behavior 
Social rei Y contingent redeemable tokens plus 
and sp Inforcement, In the public school, tokens 
ecial events such as museum trips and ac- 


cess to snack times are available reinforcers which 
usually are not made contingent upon student 
performance in any systematic manner, 


classroom behavior did 
not seem to effect behavior change in one student 
until the addition of a daily half-hour of remedial 
reading. To assess the effect of remediation, 
Thomas and others (36) observed the frequency 


throughout an 
period Kiet a numbers in 


thereby 
for emitting appropriate responses and conse- 
quently also increased the probability 
be reinforced socially in class, or both. Although 
the validity of these interpreta’ an 
pirical question as far as the results of the 
Thomas and others (35) study are concerned, 
each provides a different approach to remediation 
and each may be differentially effective with dif- 
ferent students’ problems. 


Before continuing with the discussion of the 
efficacy of token reinforcement in controlling 
classroom behavior, it is important to answer 
the question regarding the feasibility of this tech- 
nique in public schools which has been posed by 
Quay and others (33). Bushell and others (9) 
have demonstrated the feasibility of token rein- 
forcement in a preschool classroom setting. 
O'Leary and Becker (30) demonstrated a sig- 
nificant reduction in the “daily mean of deviant 
behavior” from a baseline range of 66 to 91 per- 
cent to a range of 3 to 32 percent during the token 
program. The class had one teacher and seventeen 
9-year-old boys who had been assigned to the class 
because they exhibited such “undesirable” class- 
room behaviors as temper tantrums, uncontrolled 
laughter, and fighting. During the token period 
each child received points, ranging from 1-10, in 
a booklet and approval which reflected the extent 
to which the child had exhibited the appropriate 
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behaviors was listed on the blackboard. Points 
could be redeemed for a variety of small prizes. 
The teacher doled out ratings from 3 to 5 times 
daily at the end of the lessons. The teacher’s time 
involved in giving the ratings never required 
more than 3 minutes. In fact, the authors noted 
that the reduction in deviant behavior during the 
token phase concomitantly increased the amount 
of time the teacher had to provide more individual 
attention. This may have contributed in an un- 
known degree to the lessening of deviant behavior 
during the token phase. An added feature of this 
study (30) lies in the finding that the time lapse 
between the token and back-up reinforcer was 
gradually extended to 4 days without adversely 
affecting the level of disruptive behavior. Transfer 
of behavioral control from tangible tokens to 
teacher attention adds to the value and feasibility 
of token systems for use in public school settings. 
The successful use of a token system in a normal- 
sized classroom with a more than average number 
of conduct-problem children answers the criticism 
of Quay and others (33). 


A search of the available literature has resulted 
in only two studies which have systematically 
investigated the effects of token reinforcers, as 
previously defined, on the classroom performance 
of the entire class in a public school setting. Hall 
and others (15) were able to increase the mean 
rate study behavior in a seventh grade classroom 
with thirty students from 47 to 65 percent by hay- 
ing the teacher increase the frequency of her 
attention to “appropriate” behavior, and decrease 
the frequency of her attention to “inappropriate” 
study behavior. In an attempt to further deceler- 
ate inappropriate and accelerate appropriate 
classroom behaviors, a token reinforcement sys- 
tem was implemented in addition to the previous 
contingency of teacher attention. The procedure 
entailed a point system which determined whether 
the entire class would receive their usual 5-minute 
break between periods. If any student disrupted 
the class or was out of seat inappropriately for 
5 seconds a chalk mark was placed on the black- 
board. Each mark decreased the duration of the 
break by 10 seconds and twenty-four marks elimi- 
nated the break. Study behavior increased to 76 
percent under this condition, which might be 
called token punishment instead of reward. Two 
days of reversal when break-time was no longer 
contingent upon behavior resulted in a drop in 
study behavior of approximately 16 percent. Re- 
turn of the contingency raised the study rate to 


81 percent where it remained until the end of 
this investigation. 


amined “The Effects of Curtail 
Lunchtime Upon Fifteen Sixt] 
Arithmetic Performance.” 


ed and Delayed 
h Grade Pupils’ 
The entire class was 
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subjected to the following experimental phases: 
baseline, curtailed lunchtime, delayed lunchtime, 
baseline. In all phases students were presented 
with ten arithmetic problems to solve in 10 min- 
utes. The problems varied from day to day. Dur- 
ing the consequated phases i.e., curtailed and de- 
layed lunchtime, 5 minutes of lunchtime were 
awarded for each correct problem. The rate of 
correct problems per minute was .6, 1.2, 1.6, and 
.8 for baseline 1, curtailed and delayed lunchtime, 
and baseline 2, respectively. Acceleration of rate 
correct from baseline 1 to curtailed and delayed 
lunchtime phases as well as deceleration from 
these lunchtime contingent phases to baseline 2 
were significant. The authors concluded that con- 
sequation of arithmetic performance was essen- 
tial to accelerate and maintain that performance 
at a relatively high level. It is noteworthy that 
the increase in rate of incorrect problems per min- 
ute was not accompanied by an increase in rate 
of incorrect problems. Thus, quantity of produc- 
tivity was increased without sacrificing quality. 
When academic performance is the target behav- 
ior, it is especially important to note whether the 
gains made were substantial on a pass-fail basis. 
In this study, only two of the fifteen students re- 
mained at a failing level in spite of showing some 
improvement. 


Summary of Token Reinforcement Studies 


In spite of the dearth of directly pertinent stud- 
ies, it appears that public school situations do pos- 
sess the essential requirements for a token econ- 
omy system, i.e., potential reinforcing events al 
point systems to buy access to the necessary re- 
inforcers. Although tokens are employed in the 
classroom to establish and maintain behavior they 
are either not dispensed immediately nor are tper 
backed up by potential reinforcing events whic 
are readily available and apparently essential to 
control the behavior of some students. Events 
which are reinforcing to students may vary Con- 
siderably, but the events available should be more 
than adequate to account for the differences be 
tween individual students. Homme (17) and a 
dison and Homme (1) have demonstrated t 
value of utilizing reinforcing event menus to es- 
tablish control of academic and other behaviors. 
Although some items on these menus are nove 
they are available in most educational settings. 
Some adolescent high school dropouts worke 
through twenty frames of an arithmetic program 
when consequated with access to working on kn 
sian for 10 minutes (17). The potential of toke 
reinforcement appears to be an as yet largey 
untapped resource for behavior control in the pU 
lic school classroom. 


Vicarious Reinforcement 


eet 3 u 
Vicarious reinforcement has been defined P 
a strengthening of behavior which occurs aS 
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function of observing another being reinforced 
for that behavior’ (10:1). The existence of a 
vicarious reinforcement effect in a multitude of 
different laboratory settings has been demon- 
strated by Bandura (5). Thus far the only at- 
tempt to investigate the effect of reinforcing the 
appropriate behavior of one student in a class- 
room upon the frequency of such behavior on the 
other students was made by Carnine and others 
(10). This study has already been discussed under 
the section entitled “Teacher Approval.” Briefly, 
that study failed to uncover much deceleration of 
inappropriate classroom behavior in pupils unless 
teacher praise, the independent variable, was 
made directly contingent upon a student’s behav- 
ior. In fact after contingent praise was withdrawn 
from Group A and instituted in Group B, in- 
ereases in disruptive behavior for Group A were 
more often the case than decreases. Recognizing 
the inconclusive nature of their findings Carnine 
and others (10) concluded: 


The results of the present investiga- 
tion suggest, but not conclusively, that 
changes induced by such a procedure 
(vicarious reinforcement) are either 
weak or short lived. It is our best guess 
at this point that praising Tommy serves 
as a discriminative stimulus for Johnny 
to behave in a similar way, but that 
unless some direct reinforcing conse- 
quence follows Johnny’s improved be- 
havior it will not be maintained. 


An experimental laboratory study by Mithaug 
and Burgess (29) offers some support for the 

est guess” of Carnine and others (10). These 
authors found that individual feedback was essen- 
tial to accelerate an individual’s response rate in 
a group situation. 


ake enough research has been done to pass any 
fie ict on the efficacy of vicarious reinforcement 
a classroom behavior control. However, the 
ie of such a technique in terms of economy 
i ame time certainly warrants future inves- 
= lon, Even if it does turn out that the effect 
in rs only when backed-up by occasional con- 
aan attention, the economy of the technique 
ght still be a productive one. 


Discussion 


eig summarized the findings of attempts by 
agement al engineers to improve contingency man- 
at ae In the public schools, we shall now look 
ation of the problems and important consider- 
“tons, mvolved in instituting an applied behav- 

analysis in the classroom. A discussion of 


lora] 
ese ; 5 
suit és is deemed a more worthwhile pur- 
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methodology since all of the studies have been 
recently completed and most are part of long 
range research programs. 


Gaining Teacher Cooperation. In working 
within a classroom setting several investigators 
have encountered the problem of gaining teacher 
cooperation, e.g., Becker and others (6) and Hall 
and others (14, 15). The following comments from 
one of the teachers in the Becker and others (6) 
study concerning cooperation is most indicative 
of the problem: 


The plan of the experiment was a bit 
nebulous, since too much knowledge of 
what was to be done would affect the re- 
sults. To add to all this, these people 
were psychologists! My reinforcement 
history of working with psychologists 
need not be discussed here (6:288). 


Some of the early investigations in order to 
obtain cooperation sacrificed some experimental 
control, e.g., by not using or using only brief re- 
versals (6, 14). Once the teachers were convinced 
of the effectiveness of the technique and the neces- 
sity for reversal, future studies employed rever- 
sals, e.g., Madsen and others (25). An additional 
means of gaining cooperation has been to provide 
daily feedback to the teachers in the form of 
graphs illustrating their differential effectiveness 
under the different experimental conditions. The 
value of daily teacher-recorded performance rates 
for their students has been demonstrated by John- 
son and others (21). In general, once the teachers 
realize that such analyses are beneficial to under- 
standing what techniques are most effective in con- 
trolling behavior, they in turn are reinforced by 
the evidence of improvement in the student’s be- 
havior. Lindsley (24) has found that it is possible 
for teachers to successfully utilize behavioral 
analysis and management techniques after 10 to 
20 hours of instruction. The most dramatic illus- 
tration of generating teacher enthusiasm for the 
techniques comes from Hall and others (15). In 
that study, one teacher was saved from being dis- 
missed because the techniques helped the teacher 
to gain control of a noticeably disruptive class- 
room group. 


Assessment of Stimulus Control: Validity, Reli- 
ability, and Experimental Design. A valid applied 
behavioral analysis is dependent upon a reliable 
technique for measuring behavior. Becker and 
others (6) have presented in detail the steps in- 
volved, and the technique they used in assessing 
classroom behavior. In general, the categories for 
scoring which fit the situation, i.e., specific or gen- 
eral, and which define the stimulus and the behav- 
joral events in observable terms, are assembled. 
Observers familiar with the derived scoring cate- 
gories and their symbols then attempt to use 
tham in the test situation to determine their feas- 
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ibility and reliability. Agreement between inde- 
pendent observers is taken as evidence of the 
technique's reliability. Disagreement may indicate 
that the code is invalid or that different catego- 
ries are not mutually exclusive. Disagreement may 
also indicate the faulty training of observers. In- 
adequacy in the method of assessing agreement 
is measured in terms of total frequency of behav- 
jor instead of the frequency or occurrence on in- 
dividual segments of the record. Since time sam- 
pling is always used, synchronization between 
observers as to who as well as what behaviors 
are being observed at a particular point in re- 
corded time is imperative. Time sampling could 
be done away with if video tapes are used. Every 
study mentioned in this review employed a time 
sampling technique, Yet, the assumption of time 
sampling, that the behavior observed at certain 
times in a situation is representative of behavior 
that occurs at other times in that situation, is 
usually taken for granted. Only Bushell and others 
(9) made an attempt to assess the validity of the 
time sample technique by comparing time samples 
with continuous behavioral ratings. This tech- 
nique was found to be highly valid in that situa- 
However, as Bijou and others (8) have noted, 
such situational idiosyncrasies as frequency of 
the target behavior necessitate changes in the size 
of the time sampling interval necessary for valid 
measurement. The time sampling interval deter- 
mines the upper as well as lower limits of behav- 
ior frequency. For example, if a 10-second inter- 
val is used, the maximum response frequency per 
minute would be six. “Thus in studies with a high 
frequency of behavioral episodes, small time in- 
tervals are employed to obtain high correspond- 
ence between the actual and recorded frequencies 
of occurrences” (8:180). To help insure validity, 
as well as reliability of measurement, many of 
these studies hold constant the time and type of 
tasks performed when manipulations are assessed. 
Continuing reliability has been insured through 
periodic spot checks by an additional observer. 


The possibility that the teacher or other contin- 
gency manager in such situations may also profit 
from these measuring techniques has been ex- 
plored by Johnson ( 20), Johnson and others (21), 
and Koenig (22). Briefly, these investigations in- 
dicate that it is practical and informative for 
teachers to assess their students’ performances in 
terms of daily rate plotted graphically for target 
Ss as well as for the entire class. Johnson (20) 
found that achievement as measured by standard- 
ized tests is not the same as when measured by 
daily performance rates, Daily performance rate 
would seem to be a more meaningful measure of 
student performance since it permits immediate 
and frequent evaluation of progress and is more 
Sensitive to detect specific directions for alterna- 
tion and/or remediation of curriculum, 


CO 


Following the method of an applied and 
mental analysis of behavior, the majority of 
ies discussed employed what has become 
as an A B A B design. Specifically, such a 
entails assessing the base rate, instituting 
contingency, removing the contingency in 
attempt to return to baseline, and then 
tuting the contingency. Control over target 
iors is said to have been gained when rates of 
behaviors reflect manipulations of the independ- 
ent variables. Replications of such parallel effects 
are attempted because as Baer and others 9 
stated “. . . replication is the essence of 
bility” (4:95). Aside from the problem of teacher 
cooperation, reversals sometimes are difficult te 
obtain because control of the established behav- 
ior, for example, by teacher attention, may be 
maintained by peer attention (2). An alte 


` 


ssessment of 
several behaviors, while “consequating” only one 
or two at a time. Both of these research designs 
are powerful in that they depict causal variables 
and permit analysis both between and within $s 
across several conditions. A within-Ss design 
which does not obscure individual differences is 
most important when one of the goals of the study 
is application of the techniques involved. One de 
sign that has not yet been employed could be 
termed an A A B A B design. Madsen (25) 2 
tioned that the training of teachers in the use 
operant techniques in the Becker and others (6) 
study may have caused some target children to 
improve during the baseline as a result of pre 
mature teacher application of the experi al 
contingencies. Madsen and others (25) precluded 
such an effect by training teachers after the base 
lines had been taken. The suggested A A B AB 
design could assess the effect of training teachers 
by taking two baselines, i.e., one before and one 
after teacher training. Such a design may f 
be more effective in interpreting the results of 
reversals to baseline attempted later. It may be 
argued that once a teacher has added these tech- 
niques to her repertoire it would be im 

to revert to former traditional teaching methods; 
and hence, any baseline taken prior to such leari- 
ing may not be replicable. 


Conclusion 


In summary, it appears that the entry of 
behavior modifiers into the public school : 
room has shown that the techniques and designs 
developed for behavioral control in the lab 


(33) have pointed out, there are essentially t 
major learning situations for the child: thes 
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the peer group, and the family. This review has 
goncentrated upon the school. 


Holmes (16) has illustrated how behavior mod- 
ifation can be carried out when parents and 
teachers simultaneously apply the techniques. 
Baer and Wolf (2) and Ferster (13) have pointed 
out that the key to generalization of the efficacy 
of a behavior probably rests in the natural com- 
munity of reinforcement, Certainly a combination 
of efforts where school, peer group, and family 
are included in the program for behavioral change 
would seem a worthwhile goal. As the review 
has shown, more research is necessary to deter- 
mine the efficacy of peer influence and vicarious 
reinforcement in effecting behavioral change. The 
effects of each of the reinforcement techniques 
discussed need to be studied on a larger scale. 
Usually observations account for about 1 percent 
of a child’s behavior during a school day. Video- 
tape recordings, as Madsen and others (25) have 
pointed out, would extend the scope of the inves- 
tigation by including more student observations 
over longer periods of time. This would also pro- 
Es access to more valid and reliable data gath- 

ing. 


This review has attempted to demonstrate both 
the need for and the value of applied behavioral 
analysis in the public school classroom. It has been 
demonstrated that teachers can become more 
effective contingency managers. The immediate 
and contingent usage of reinforcing events was 
shown to be a crucial element for effective class- 
room control. Problems have arisen in securing 
teacher cooperation, reliable and valid measure- 
ment of behavior, feasible and adequate designs 
and reinforcers, and solutions have either been 
found or were suggested. 


FOOTNOTE 


1. This study has been performed since December, 1968, 
when the present article was completed, cf. Barrish, 
H.; Saunders, M., and Wolf, M., “Good Behavior 
Game: Effects of Individual Contingencies for Group 
Consequences on Disrupted Behavior in a Classroom,” 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
23119-1024, 1969, 
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BOOK REVIEWS—Continued from Page 271 


he eventually shows the reader precisel how basal 
readers might be used to good advantage in a reading 


Certain to be appealing and hel ful i 
readers are the illustrations of oad teagan 
drawn directly from classrooms, The transcriptions of 
or or and A TN dialogue that are presented are 

chosen and highly informative of i 
Practice tame he: e of the teaching 

erhaps the major contribution of the book i, 
author's unflinching position that reading must be sand 
as a thinking process from the first day of school. It is 
to Stauffer’s credit that he does not discuss approaches 
that are not allied to his position. He obviously does 
not recognize them as ing, so the reader 
must go elsewhere to read of them. 
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The book has a number of organizational and stylistie 
weaknesses. Chief among these is the interrupted de 
velopment of ideas that results from the author's inter 
mingling of philosophical and practical commentary. 
While obviously intended to give the various discussions 
depth, this twofold approach often becomes more burden- 
some than enlightening. At times the reader wishes 
that the author would be either practical or philosophical, 
but not both on the same page. 

Repetition of key ideas is presumably the authors 
method of stressing his biases. Unfortunately, the frequent 
repetition of key ideas may be annoying rather than 
reinforcing for many readers. 

It is difficult to defend the treatment of concept 
development Stauffer offers the reader in Chapter 10- 
Perhaps he, himself, explains the weakness of the chapter 
best when he says, “The most difficult and demanding 
aspect of writing this chapter was to condense the abu 
dant source material into a few pages.” The attention 
given to concept development throughout the other chap- 
pa would have been sufficient for the purposes of this 


Finally, some readers may object to the author’s effusive 
rhetoric. He writes, “Why, then, these elaborate readiness 
recommendations? Why? Why? Why?” And he describes 
the spirit of a Directed Reading-Thinking Activity bY 
saying, “There is no cringing before the tyranny of 
right teacher answer. On the contrary, devotion to seeking 
the truth fosters the spirit and confidence of a steadfo 
Si nD 

‘The reader who is willing to overlook these weakness 
will find a sound philosophical approach to the 
of reading as well as many practical suggestions for clas* 
room implementation of that approach. 


Richard J. Smith ` 
The University of Wisconsin—Madis™ 
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A STATEWIDE MODEL program for the training of 


skilled leaders in Wisconsin's grade schools is being de- 
veloped by a team of educators at The University of 
Wisconsin and four other universities, The purpose of 


the training program is to help experienced teachers 
learn how to become more effective in group leader- 


ship, curriculum development, and analysis and im- 
provement o ching. The first participants are ex- 
pected to enroll in the program next summer. 

The Unive of Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Marquette 
University, the State Universities at Eau Claire and 


La Crosse, and the Wisconsin State Department of Pub- 


lic Instruction are also participating in this program 
on an equal partnership basis with the University. Pro- 
fessor B. Robert Tabachnick, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Curriculum and Instruction in The University 


of Wisconsin School of Education, is directing the proj- 
eet. Other Madison campus faculty involved in the pro- 
gram are Donald N. Lange, Theodore C. Czajkowski, 
and Ronald Cohen, Assistant Professors of Curriculum 
Instruction. 
It is believed that the proposed program is unique 
in teacher education in at least two ways: it regards 
the problem of preparing effective lead teachers as a 
i Statewide problem, and it involves school personnel in 
the actual designing of the program. Two phases make 
Up the model program. In the first phase, teachers get 
Practice experience on the campuses of participating 
Universities. The on-campus phase is followed by an 
on-the-job classroom experience while teachers stay in 
h with university consultants. Each of the five uni- 
Yersities in the project will tailor its own training pro- 
gram to the special needs of schools in different areas 
of the state, Campus programs at Madison and Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, will have an urban ori- 
entation, while programs at state universities in Eau 
ire and La Crosse will stress the needs of teachers 
Tural area schools. The training program for prin- 
ls of urban elementary schools will also be devel- 
x at The University of Wisconsin at Madison. 
> * * * * * * 
GRANTS TO SUPPORT STUDIES that will increase 
the understanding of the brain and its relationship to 
Er vior have been announced by the Alfred P. Sloan 
Sundation, The Foundation will contribute to the sup- 
4 E: of research and training activities in neuro-science 
o. B paring Harhor Laboratory, Markat — 
ec! iversi a 
Institute, ology, Rutgers University, and the 
tg Spring Harbor Laboratory, on Long Island, New 
how? Will establish a summer training program in 
> Studer ence for scientists, engineers, and advanced 
ents from diverse disciplines who wish to become 
Wledgeable about neryous-system functioning and 
Eie ne niques for studying it. The Laboratory is under 
t rection of Dr. James D. Watson. 
si nks 2sSachusetts Institute of Technology, Dr. Hans- 
E: euber has organized a multidisciplinary re- 
with the ee This group will be primarily concerned 
ception -tudy of neural mechanisms involved in per- 
Of dri d coordinated movement, internal regulation 
“Ves; and learning and recall. Included in MIT’s 
1S an undergraduate curriculum in neuro-science. 


Willard E. North 
Central Missouri State College 


The Salk Institute at La Jolla, California, is initiat 
ing a new program in newro-biology with the aid of the 
Foundation grant. The Institute has done extensive 
work in molecular biology and cell biology, and is now 
extending its interests into research in the functioning 
of nerve cells and nervous systems of simple organisma. 

The Foundation’s program in support of seuro- 
science, directed by Dr. Kenneth A. Klivington, contem- 
plates additional grants over the next several yan 

s.. a ore 
THE DEPARTMENT of Education of the Banaras Hinde 
University, Varanasi, India, has recently initiated « 
long-term research project concerned with the measure- 
ment and change of professional attitudes of student 
teachers. The project is funded by the National Council 
of Educational Research and Training, New Delhi. Dr. 
S. P. Ahluwalia, Reader in Education, BHC, is serving 
as the principal investigator. The anticipated completion 

date of the project is December 1972. 

The objectives of the project are twofold: (1) to 
develop a multidimensional attitude measuring 
six areas viz, attitudes toward (a) teaching as a 
profession; (b) classroom teaching; (c) child-centered 
practices; (d) educational process; (e) pupils; and 
(f) teachers; (2) to investigate the nature and extent 
of change in the professional attitudes of student 
teachers in selected teacher training institutions of 
Uttar Pradesh, India. 

The first phase of the study places emphasis on 
instrument development. The second phase will be con- 
cerned with examining the possibilities of wide seale 
use and application of the newly developed instrument 
for measuring attitudinal change of student teachers. 
Consideration is being given to future studies that 
will be concerned with the identification of variables 
that accelerate or decelerate such changes in attitudes 
and suggest ways and means for making the teacher 
education programs in India more effective and efficient. 

Presently the research team is reviewing related 
literature sad examining the available teacher attitude 
inventories. The team is also developing a pool of items 
for use in the proposed bilingual teacher attitude 
inventory. As soon as the preliminary draft of the 
inventory has been prepared it will be given to at 
least fifty experts for critical review and comments. 
Further information about the project may be obtained 
from the principal investigator who would appreciate 
hearing from others undertaking similar projects, 

-_* * * * + 
FOR THE TWENTY-FOURTH consecutive year, the 
Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan 
will hold a Summer Institute in Survey Research Tech- 
niques. The Institute is designed to meet some of the 
education and training needs of men and women en- 
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gaged in business and tal research and other 
a students and university 


government 
statistical work and of graduate 
instructors interested in quantitative research and the 
social sciences. 

The 1971 Institute will be presented in two 4-week 
sessions, the first from June 29—July 23 and the second 
from July 26—August 21. The two sessions may be 
taken independently or successively. For further infor- 
mation, write to Mrs. Helene Hitcheock, Senior Adminis- 
trative Assistant, Office of the Director, Survey 
Research Center, the University of Michigan, Post 
Office Box 1248, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 


study being conducted by the Bureau, The purposes 


which cause students to alter their plans. 

Money was the most significant factor for the change 
cited by the students. When confronted with the fiscal 
realities of pursuing a post-secondary education, stu- 
dents were forced to make a variety of adjustments. 

observed in their plans, calculated to reduce 
college costs, were: (1) to enroll in public institutions 
instead of private institutions; (2) to enter 2-year 
instead of 4-year colleges; (3) to commute to instead 
of live on campus; (4) to attend in-state instead of 
out-of-state schools; and (5) to work part-time instead 
of not working at all. The study recommends that 
counselors and parents be frank in their financial 
discussion with prospective students. With the exception 
of financial counseling, the respondents seemed to be 
satisfied with the overall quality of the guidance and 
counseling they received in high school. However, those 
not in college felt that counselors preferred to work 
with college-bound youth. Of these, three out of four 
reported that they were furthering their education by 
enrolling in various forms of non-collegiate education, 
eg., on-the-job and specialized training programs. They 
avoided adult education offerings in local high schools 
and displayed a preference for schooling offered by 
industry, business, and the military. This finding may 
aaea their alienation from the traditional educational 

re. 


totally unsatisfactory. At least one out of three felt 
that the college administration evidenced little or no 
concern for students. 

In January 1970, a second follow-up study (Phase 
III) was conducted using the telephone interviews with 
the respondents. These findings are being prepared for 
a separate publication. However, copies of Phases I and 
II are available. Requests for these publications should 
be directed to the Editor, SHAPE, Bureau of Research 
in Higher and Professional Education, The State Edu- 
cation Department; Albany, New York 12224, 

ses Y © 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE for Adult Literacy 
Methods has been established by the Government of 
Tran and UNESCO. The functions of the Institute are 
to provide documentation, research, and training services 
on methods, media, materials, and techniques for adult 
literacy. During the first phase of its operation, the 

‘Institute will concentrate on documentation. Public and 
private bodies actively engaged in literacy work, are 
invited to send full information on the methods and 
materials they use, attaching specimens not only of 
primers and reading materials but also slides, charts, 
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tapes, and films, of teachers’ guides, and so fort, 
along with translation of essentia! parts, and a 

of such material as may be needed. Questionnaires hay 
been sent to institutions to enable the Institute's staf 
to analyze programs and methods and to select specitie 
items which may be of general interest. 

The purpose of this analysis is to summarize asd 
disseminate information on such items in a bulletin tə 
be published by the Institute and to be sent to the 
services and institutions concerned in order to achieve 
a wider knowledge of those features which have proved 
to be particularly successful and to be tried on a larger 
scale. In some countries a correspondent may be ap 
pointed to assist the Institute in coordinating the 
collection of materials and information. 

In the second phase of its operation, the Institute 
will initiate a program of research on literacy problema 
It will serve as a clearing house to acquaint researchers 
with studies undertaken or planned in various parts of 
the world, as well as initiating research of its own 
The initiated research will consist of inviting others 
to carry out particular projects in which the Institute, 
in some cases, may actively participat». This type of 
research will, in most instances, be on a comparative 
basis. 

In the third stage of its activities the Institute will 
provide to organizers of literacy work, teachers of 
literacy workers, and producers of literacy material 
an opportunity for study and training at the Institute 
International seminars or special courses will be organ- 
ized and it will also be possible for individuals to work 
at the Institute as research fellows. 


In January 1970, the Institute began publication of 
a journal titled Literacy Discussion which is published 
quarterly and is in both English and French, The 
summer 1970 issue (Volume I, Number 3) is available 
free of charge to anyone interested in problems of 
literacy as well as literacy research. Requests for 
copies should be sent to Dr. J. D. N. Versluys, Director, 
International Institution for Adult Literacy Methods, 
P.O. Box 1555, Teheran, Iran. 

* * * * * * 

EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES INFORMATION Center! 
Clearing House for Education and Social Studies/ 
Social Science is the newest of the ERIC Clearing 
Houses. Its general objectives are the same as Central 
ERIC’s as they apply to social studies/social science 
information. The major function of an ERIC/ChESS i$ 
to collect, select, abstract, index, and make available 
current pertinent documents, ERIC/ChESS’s scope M- 
cludes all levels of social studies/social science educt 
tion. The social studies teacher, applications of learning 
theory, research development projects, the needs 0 
special groups, education as a social science, socia 
sciences and the community, and the content of relate 
disciplines are all included. =o 

ERIC/ChESS is jointly sponsored by the University 
of Colorado and the Social Science Education Cor 
sortium, Incorporated. Its Director is Dr. Nichola 
Helburn. Dr. Irving Morrissett, Executive Director 0 
the Social Sciences Consortium and Professor of È cf 
nomics at the University of Colorado, is the Aste 
Director. Assistant Director is Mrs. Violet wage 
ERIC/ChESS is located at 970 Aurora, Boulder, 
orado 80302. 


Readers are invited to send items of research 
interest to Dr. Willard E. North, Central 
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It Says in The JER... 


EMERGING PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT systems according to Lawrence, Lovell, 
and Lyell are being used by higher education administrators to help them in resource 
allocation and other managerial tasks. Implications for the educational researcher in- 
clude an increased role in the decision-making process, an expanded and more acces- 
sible data base, and a clarification of the priorities and problems of educational re 
search (p. 291). 


SUMMER HEADSTART PROGRAMS seem to be of most benefit to children with lower 
measured IQ’s. Vane and Davis’ study results suggest that teachers of preschool pro- 
grams be encouraged to offer more individualized learning opportunities so the needs — 
of children of varying degrees of ability may be enhanced (p. 297). 


TECHNICAL UNIVERSITIES need efficient utilization of resources to make the best use 
of laboratories, workshops, and drawing halls. Khan describes a heuristic method com- 
prising organization of the data, pre-assignment distribution, and assignment heuris- 
tics. By the method, it is economically feasible to construct quality timetables for tech- 
nical institutions (p. 300). 


HOW DO IDEAL STUDENT concepts of teacher-educators in India compare with concepts 
of teachers in the United States? Raina and Raina found that of sixty-two character- 
istics ranked, a rank-order coefficient of correlation of .76 was obtained between ranks 
assigned by the two groups of educators (p. 808). 


PREDICTION OF STUDENT SUCCESS in a specific academic discipline was studied by 
Ross. He used the Wherry-Doolittle method to determine the best battery of predic- 
tive measures and then checked the regression equation for practical value as a pre- 
dictive instrument (p. 307). 


HOW DO STUDENTS feel about the grade contract? Taylor found that student responses 
to a 14-item attitude scale showed a generally favorable opinion. Further evaluation 
showed that the grade contract group, as opposed to the control group, thought grade 
contracts were more fair than the traditional method of assigning grades (p. 311). 


ADULTS IN DECLINING and non-declining communities perceive some problems and s0- 
lutions in different ways found Dobbs. He concluded, however, that self-perceived prob- 
lems categorized as health and education were viewed similarly by adults from both 


tons communities while physical and economic problems were viewed differently 
p. a 


KIND OF EXAMINATION expected does not affect either preparation or actual perform- 
ance on either objective or essay tests suggests Hakstian. He first studied college stu- 


dents in an education foundations course and did a second experiment with language 
arts students (p. 319). periment wi gu 


THE PRINCIPAL'S personal role orientation and perception of expectations of his fac- 
ulty and immediate superior were significantly related to his behavior in encouraging 
teacher participation in school decision-making, indicated Gorton (p. 325). 


justment of their children? Nelson 


SLIGHT PERSONALITY differences exist bet i 
ining and prospective teachers with undere. teachers with undergraduate teacher — 


sie studied teachers and teachers-in-trainine mire liberal arts background. DeBlas- — 


tionnaire (p. 331). ng using the Sixteen Personality Factor Ques- _ 
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Editorial/Abstract 


The State of the Art: 


The Implications for Educational Research of 
Emerging Planning and Management 
Systems in Higher Education 


In addressing the many problems facing higher education today, ad- 
® ministrators have turned to emerging planning and management sys- 
tems to help them in their resource allocation and other managerial 
tasks. The development of these planning and management systems—given 
present trends—will also provide benefit to the educational researcher. The 
benefits will be increased in proportion to the degree of cooperation and in- 
volvement of the educational research community in the development of these 
emerging systems. The implications for the educational researcher include: 
an increased role in the decision-making process, an expanded and more ac- 
cessible data base, and a clarification of the priorities and problems of edu- 
cational research. 
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Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education 


E ATTEMPTING to deal with the 
myriad of problems common to 

most colleges and universities today 
—ranging from the allocation of limited resources, 
to student unrest and public dissatisfaction with 
the perceived benefits of higher education—top 
level decision-makers are turning with vigor to 
the development of tools and procedures they 
believe will help them improve the management 
of their institutions. 

These emerging planning and management sys- 
tems have distinct implications for the educational 
research community based on the following as- 
sumptions and constraints : 


1. That these systems deal with higher 
education as opposed to elementary and 
secondary education. While the authors 
believe that some of the observations 
which follow may be generalized to all 
educational levels, the situations are not 


2. That the presently emerging planning 
and management systems will, in fact, 
continue to be developed. 

3. That this development continues in 
accordance with current philosophies, as- 
sumptions, and procedures. A major shift 
in the apes on which such sys- 
tems are current: being eloped may 
markedly change their anticipated future 
impact on educational research. 


underlying concepts in the development of 
and management systems 
three major implications for 


` Creasing role in the 


1. Educational research will play an in- 
decision-making 


nee ee 


processes of higher education in the 
future. 


2. The data base upon which educational 
researchers may draw will be expanded 
and made more accessible. 


3. Priorities and problems for educa- 
tional research will be more clearly expli- 
cated given the clearer statement of edu- 
cational objectives and goals (benefits 
and products) motivated by the imple- 
mentation of planning and management 
systems. 


This paper will attempt to address each of thest 
implications in terms of its impact on the 
educational research community. 


The First Implication 


An Increased Role for Educational Research în 
the Decision-making Process. Borrowing from 
elementary and secondary education terminology, 
“educational research” as opposed to “adminis 
trative research” has, in higher education, tended 
to be much more academic than operatio 
Except in a few more enlightened institutions, 
research on the learning environment and proč- 
esses has been largely academic, peripheral, 4 
seldom incorporated into the decision-making 
process. With the exception of class, section, 
laboratory size and a cursory review of 
subject matter content, the professor is i 
largely to his own devices with respect to th 
organization and implementation of the educ® 
tional process. Educational research may 
affect the individual professor but seldom thé 
institution as a whole, 

Frequently, the educational research commi- 
nity, and to some extent the entire academic o 
munity, seems to be at an opposite pole from 
management process. Most institutions have 
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major divisions within their organizations— 
wademic affairs and business affairs. The ats- 
demic affairs division is concerned with educa- 
thes! content and process, while the business 
afairs division is responsible for operations and 
badget in support of the academie function. They 
are concerned with means and product on the one 
band and efficiency and cost on the other, 
While educational researchers, academic plan- 
ors, and business managers alike ultimately share 
a common concern over the financial implications 
of the educational process, the planning, program- 
ming, and budgeting procedures utilized in col- 
leges and universities, to date, frequently have 
sot contributed to the integration of the efforts 
and expertise of these individual functions. In 
fact, they have tended to compartmentalize these 
respective activities and emphasize cost and 
efficiency. This emphasis presented few problems 
% long as funds were available in sufficient 
quantity to provide support for the plans as 
perceived by the academic planners. Institutional 
researchers accordingly tended to emphasize ad- 
ministrative as opposed to educational research. 
Administrators needed more information—quan- 
titative in nature—to justify administrative 
requests for more money to meet increased 
tnrollments and increased demands for new 
Programs. Institutional researchers were forced 
| to use the majority of their limited resources in 
providing this type of information. Educational 
| Tesearch was in little demand when funds were 
| freely available, because better, more efficient 


Ways of improving educational processes were 
Perceived to be of little value. 
The process of higher education is viewed from 
the standpoint of the emerging planning and 
_ Management systems as shown in Figure 1. 


CONSTRAINTS 


Supject Matter and 
Mix, Class Size 


duca tional Methods 
etc. 


pining 


Benefits 
(Quantitative 
Qualitative) 


t Analysis of Value versus Cost f 


SCURE 1. Higher Education Process Viewed From 
sel of the Emerging Planning and Management 


Given limited resources and a desire to maxi- 
the benefits of higher education, the neces- 

for integrated effort on the part of business 
gers, academic planners, and educational 

of archers becomes apparent. The increased role 
the Ucational research in attempting to improve 
beo o eetion: function of higher education then 
mes easily identified. trsusrez leaci? 
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of different quality 
which dower a ratio making the 


benefits of program C more attractive to the 
decision-makers. (Five passenger cars at $3,000, 


ional research projects have generally 
ed to ad hoc studies of short duration, 
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dealing with a single aspect or problem of edu- 
cation, and without a larger conceptual frame- 
work against which to examine results. This is 
due in part to funding methods and restrictions, 
and to the transient nature of the student sample 
population. This situation creates incompatibility 
of study results, thus inhibiting the development 
of a uniform body of knowledge. Even worse, the 
present system tends to encourage short-term 
studies against which comparisons will not or 
cannot be made. 

In an address to the American Educational 
Research Association, Goodlad, Dean of the Grad- 
uate School of Education at U.C.L.A., noted: 


Most of the scholarly inquiry in a field of 
any given time is of a short term variety. 
Consequently, the intrusion of new con- 
ceptual structures into the field is upset- 
ting—particularly to those short-term 
inquirers who have mortgaged a chunk 
of their lives in the grant-type of struc- 
tures now being challenged (2:1 0). 


While this statement reflects the present state of 
a large portion of the research community, it must 
be added that this need not be the case given 
an adequate information system. Both the con- 
ceptual structures and the information necessary 
to relate them to the short-term inquiry can be 
a continuing and integral part of such a system. 
Goodlad in the same address also added: 


- - short-term inquirers, although they 
need not be model-builders, must be 
aware of the need to check the fit and the 
parallel with respect to conceptual and 
operational models lest their research 
be barren (2:18). 


Ad hoc studies have in their basic nature the 
problem of selecting and/or recruiting a test 
group which, in itself, can be bias inducing, This 
group is then used in the study, and hypotheses 
concerning education are tested against the 
group’s performance, which is either already re- 
corded in some form such as earnings versus 


grade point average or is recorded under test 
conditions. 


Of such studies, Dewey employs the term 
“working hypotheses” and says: 

... they are working ideas; special in- 
vestigations become barren and one-sided 
in the degree in which they are conducted 
without reference to a wider, more- 
general view. ... No matter how these 
are obtained, they are intrinsically philo- 
sophical in nature (1 a 


The concept of an intelligence quotient (IQ) is 
a case in point. Without tracing the entire history 
of this measure and the “statistical” misconcep- 
tions about it that have flourished and enh... 
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quently fallen by the wayside, we need only recall 
a few highlights in its history. During the 
years of its usage, a number of tests and studies 
supported the theory that it was an invariant 
Measure of one’s learning capacity, whereas e 
vironment and other influences affected the degree 
to which this capacity was utilized. Subsequently, 
the IQ score was misused in a number of ways, 
not the least of which were studies concluding 
that Jews were inherently more intelligent and 
blacks less intelligent than the population as a 
whole. 


We are now more aware of the pitfalls associated 
with the IQ measure and the factors that influence 
its outcome; however, we are not particularly 
better equipped to prevent a similar failing from 
occurring again. In fact, the absence of a compre 
hensive data base structured against an educa- 
tional framework continues to force us to design 
ad hoc data systems for most studies, providing 
the same opportunity for “statistical” misconcep- 
tions that led us down the primrose IQ path. 


The IQ score also provides us an example of the 
need for continuous data, Not only were the 
researchers in IQ qualities victims of inconsistent 
environmental, cultural, and socioeconomic meas- 
ures across groups, but they also had difficulties 
in tracing sufficient samples longitudinally. The 
need for continuous longitudinal data cast agami 
a conceptual framework is critical to the study R 
long-term effects of education. Schwab uses ‘ 
term “fluid inquiry” for this kind of study an 
says: 


... there are some scientists who would 
deny the very existence of fluid inquiry 
because they deny the existence of the 
constructural frames as underpinnings 
of their work. Many men feel much more 
emotional stability and readiness for 
work if they permit themselves to believe 
the notions that guide their work repre- 
sent “the facts” and are stable and 
eternal. It was once possible to maintain 
a fantasy of such stability for a life- 
time . . . that is no longer the case (8:41- 
42). 


If it is true that this is no longer the case, ee 
are overdue in the development of conn i 
information systems to assist in the longitu 
study of higher education. : 


peeo 
Advantages of the Data Base and Responsibiliti 
of the Researcher 


A data base generated for the purpose of a 
porting comprehensive planning and manak We 
systems and the models of the system itsel ee 
vide direct and tangible advantages for edu“ 
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In particular, the data base would provide 
information which is: 
1. Continuous and longitudinal (informa- 
tion over time) 
2, Contiguous and latitudinal (informa- 
mation across disciplines, student charac- 
teristics, etc.) 
These data will provide the decision-maker and 
the educational researcher with information on 
student and faculty attributes and behavior, as 
well as organizational and operational characteris- 
tics of the institution over time. 

The collection and organized analyses of these 
data will provide the educational researcher with 
information which he can apply to his research 
studies, thus permitting him the opportunity to 
reduce the inferential jump required in comparing 
data from his specific studies with the actual 
educational environment. This is made possible 
through a common base vocabulary and set of 
definitions used in the data collection process. 
Even though direct comparisons are not possible, 
this compatibility of definition will allow identifi- 
cation of the differences between studies and 
environments. 

However, the provisions of such comprehensive 
and common data will provide an effective base 
for the educational researcher only if he partici- 
pates in the definition of the data and the defini- 
tion of the associated models. Since he, as well 
as the decision-maker, is an intended consumer of 
these data, his help is needed if the data are to 
be relevant to his needs. Therefore, the educa- 
tional researcher must speak out when he sees 
the development of these systems varying from 

S needs, either in completeness, or in type. 


Process Models 


The following four examples are merely indi- 
tative of the kinds of models that can be made 
available to educational research efforts through 
a planning and management system. However, 

€y too need the inputs of the educational re- 
Searcher if they are to serve his needs. 


Student Flow Model—attempts to describe the 
ftudent’s movement through the system as a func- 
ton of his assignable attributes, such as socio- 
genomic background, interest, achievement, etc. 
uch a model, in addition to its obvious utility for 
ectlicting student trends, should provide the 
tea with a comprehensive record of stu- 
SA behavior and decision-making as a function 

a wide range of contributory variables. 


regttulty Activity Model—should provide the 
Bec with equivalent cognitive information 
all aculty behavior in an interrelative way, thus 
“owing analyses on student-faculty interaction. 


m “duced Course Loading Model—has its roots 
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in another, The basic concept of modeling induced 
course loads of this type inherently includes the 
relative mix of fields and courses associated with 
a specific degree program. While individual pro- 
gram make-up can be studied with the present 
systems, the interrelationship of programs and 
the degree of specialization and non-specialization 
is retrievable by degree program in a model of 
this type. (Such information appropriately related 
to other variables should be very useful to the 
researcher concerned with program and curricu- 

lum effects on student performance. At the least, 

it provides a frame of reference against which 

alternatives may be evaluated. A simulation of the 

effects of various changes could be undertaken 

with this kind of model.) 


Resource Requirements Model—has as its pri- 
mary motivation managerial decision-making. 
However, from the managerial standpoint, such 
models provide insight into the resource impact 
of alternative programs with no measure of 
benefit or effectiveness inherent in the design. 
This model, like the induced course loading model, 
provides the researcher with a framework in 
which to measure the effect of any proposed 
changes resulting from his research findings, in 
terms of the resource constraints of his institution. 


The utilization of planning and management 
models of the types described should assist the 
educational research community in the develop- 
ment of an overall conceptual framework against 
which future studies can be structured. This 
framework, in conjunction with the emerging data 
systems, will not only provide significant gains to 
educational research, but will also provide the 
vehicle by which management can better choose 
between alternative results of research leading to 
a better opportunity for implementation. 


A Third Implication 

The Clarification of Priorities and Problems 
of Research. A major thrust of the emerging plan- 
ning and management systems is to obtain a clear 
explication of the goals and objectives of higher 
education in the form of benefits and products 
(or their proxies) which are measurable, This 
is a difficult task given the intangible nature of 
many of the perceived benefits. The state of the 
art is primitive; nevertheless, serious attempts 
are being made. A number of studies of benefits 
derived from higher education already fall in the 
domain of educational research. As these benefits 
or products become more clearly explicated, the 
problems and obstacles hindering their obtain- 
ment also become much clearer, providing more 
precise articulation of the targets of educational 
sacaarch and better understanding of the priori- 
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Summary 


Educational research can provide considerable 
assistance to the emerging planning and manage- 
ment systems through a better understanding of 
the less tangible products of higher education. 
On the other hand, the emerging systems will 
provide educational research with a vehicle for 
better identifying the more significant and critical 
areas requiring the attention of the educational 
research community as well as a considerably 
expanded data base upon which to draw for their 
research efforts. The role of educational research 
will be more greatly valued and expanded in scope 
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and management systems on the administration 
of higher education. 
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Book Reviews 


Psychosocial Principles Applied to Classroom Teaching 
White, William F. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
1969, 228 pp. 


The author has reviewed the literature in several impor- 
tant areas of social Psychology, including the best of the 


precepts such as “Demonstrate interest in the subject mat- 
ter” (p. 27); dicta such as “the teaching role is not merely 


control he generates in the students who sit in the class- 
room” (p, 93); and proverbs such as “students with posi- 
tive and healthy self concepts are more linked than chil- 
(p. 160). None of these, 
nor most of the many others listed in the text seem to 
be truly applications, defined as “a method of using” by 
In sum, the text is a wonderful review of research 
in the area of social psychology as applied to educational 
problems. The lists of applications are at best amusing. 


Professor James Raths 
College of Education 
University of Maryland, College Park 


Changing Classroom Behavior: A Manual 
for Precision Teaching 


Meachem, M. L. and Wiesen, A. E. International Text- 
book Company, Scranton, Pa., 1969, 212 pp. oni 


THIS BOOK is the latest in a number that have been 


ROBERT E. CLASEN 
Book Review Editor 


published recently that are aimed at helping teachers 
apply the principles of learning theory in the classroom. 
According to the authors 
Precision Teaching . . . blends what we know 
as educators with what we know as behavioral 
scientists. We have attempted to provide rather 
specific guidelines for teachers regarding positive 
behavior change in the classroom. 5 
The book is true to its purpose in that it outlines sea 
principles of learning which can be applied by the rar 
room teacher and also provides the results of ee Sk 
give the teacher a more extensive understanding o 
basis of the principles of precision teaching. hing 
Part I contains the instructions for precision teac P 
and is divided into eight chapters. The first chapter sı 
the stage by challenging the teacher, 3 
Revolution is not limited to only politics, social 
systems of science, but can occur in education as 
well... . Today a revolution is in process which 
is already beginning to make profound changes 
in both the theory and practice of teaching. pe 
What is developing is a system of education 
which carefully evaluates its own methods 
through the framework of science and makes cor- 
rections based on data rather than opinion, on 
facts rather than fiction. In the classroom, this 
new approach is beginning to manifest itself in 
what is called Precision Teaching. As it becomes 
more widely known, Precision Teaching is going 
to play a major role in the classroom. To you, the 
teacher or Prospective teacher, it means an excit- 
ing addition to your teaching skills. b Ja- 
The six chapters that follow are involved with ex? a 
nations of how to measure behavior in the classroo 


program for successful learning. A limited no h 
terms associated with learning theory are introduce do 
aon and a 8-page glossary is provided at the en 
ne book. , d 
The eighth chapter covers ethical considerations aM 


(Continued on page 327.) 


i a 
set behavioral goals, strengthen desirable behavior, ini 
inate undesirable behavior, provide cues for learning, of 

d 
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Factors Related to the Effectiveness of 
Preschool Programs with Disadvantaged Children 


JULIA R. VANE 
Hofstra University, Hempstead, N. Y. 


WILLIAM M. DAVIS 
Health and Welfare Council, Nassau County, N. Y. 


ABSTRACT 


This study of a group of disadvantaged children who attended a summer H 
many of the children made gains in tested IQ and that many of the children n TA at 
ability than is usually expected. It is also indicated that children with lower measured IQ's seemed to benefit most 
from the program, whereas children with higher IQ's showed less gain as measured by a retest at the end of the 
program, The results suggest that teachers of preschool programs should be encouraged to offer more individu- 
alized learning opportunities so that the needs of children of varying degrees of ability may be enhanced. 


THERE HAS been considerable concern among 
educators regarding the fact that many com- 
pensatory education programs have failed to 
show expected results in terms of improvement 
in children as measured by standardized tests. 
Bereiter and Englemann have suggested that 
radical departures from established practices of 
early childhood education are needed” (1:19). 
pe present study suggests that greater individu- 
alization may be required if all disadvantaged 
children are to benefit. 


Subjects and Procedure 


i The 371 children who were evaluated attended 
even different Headstart Centers, for a 644 week 
al during the summer. Collection of the 
Mographic data and initial testing of the chil- 
ren was done during the first 2 days of the pro- 
aug Follow-up evaluation was possible in only 
test schools, because of lack of staff. The final 
ng was done during the next to last day of 
e program, thus there was a 6-week period 
i een test and retest. Plans for final evaluation 
© not made known to the staff in the Centers 
avoid any tendency to train for retest. 


Results and Discussion 


os ean. of the demographic data and the 
expects as are shown in Table 1. As might be 
ren S » the great majority attending were chil- 

w a blue collar workers (50%) or children 
Were ree were on welfare (31%). There 
numbe, ightly more boys than girls, but an equal 
Stin x of white and Negro children. The initial 

in t eave that the mean IQ of the children 
a eles Centers was 95.5, which falls within 

Tage range. This level of performance is 


higher than that usually associated with children 
of this socioeconomic background. This contradicts 
the findings of Bereiter and Englemann namely, 
“With no known exceptions, studies of 3- to 5- 
year-old children from lower socioeconomic back- 
grounds have shown them to be retarded or below 
average in every intellectual ability” (1:4). 


Two factors may be responsible for the average 

IQ level found in the present study. One is that 

the level of tested intelligence in Nassau County 

has been shown to be higher than that of the 
population in general (4). The other is that the 
test used, the Vane Kindergarten Test (VKT) 

(2), has been standardized on both white and 
Negro children of this age group and therefore 
may more adequately represent their performance 
level than the usual tests. The test results are felt 
to be comparable to those that might have been 
obtained on the Stanford Binet. In three separate 
studies in which the Stanford Binet and the Vane 
Kindergarten Test were given to both lower class 
and middle class children, the mean Binet IQ’s 
and VKT IQ’s were not more than 3.9 IQ points 
apart (2, 3). In the first study of seventy-eight 
kindergarteners in a middle class district, the 
Binet mean IQ was 2.7 points higher. In a second 
study involving 212 kindergarteners in an inte- 
grated lower class district the mean Binet IQ was 
'8 of a point higher. In a third study carried out 
in a full year Headstart nursery school program 
with fifty-one children, the VKT was higher by 
2.1 1Q points. 


Analysis of test scores and demographic data 
suggests that there was a trend for better scores 
to be associated with centers where there were 
more children with parents in white collar occu- 
pations and lower scores to be associated with 
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Table 1—Demographic Data and Test Results for Seven Preschool Programs 


ae os eines) ~~ Ocagpation® . © ~ 
School No. M F W N White Blue Welfare Mean IQ SD 


Collar Collar 


A 62 45% 55% T3% 27% s% 63% 18% 95.1 13.5 
B 48 48 52 58 42 13 56 29 99.5 11.6 
c 75 53 47 5 95 4 31 63 90.9 12.1 
D 69 51 49 100 (0) 35 52 4 102.0 13:3 
E 34 65 35 62 38 24 56 21 99.0 11.0 
w o> 58 42 24 76 4 56 37 89.9 11.2 
G 50 58 42 24 76 IVE 46 -42 98.9 9.0 
TOTAL 371 53% 47% 50% 50% 14% 50% 31% 95.5 12.9 


*Data not available in every case so figures do not add up to 100%. 


schools where a large percentage of the children 
came from families on welfare. Center G was 
one in which the trend was reversed. Despite the 
fact that 42 percent of the children in the Center 
came from families on welfare, the test scores 
were higher than other districts in which fewer 
children came from the lower socioeconomic ranks. 

The test retest data, for 116 children, shown 
in Table 2 indicates that gains were made in all 
schools in tested mean IQ. The greatest gain was 
in the center with the highest initial mean IQ 
and the least gain in the center where the mean 
IQ was lowest initially. The gains in mean tested 
IQ are felt to indicate that the children, as the 
result of their summer Headstart experience, 
learned to respond more adequately in a testing 
situation than they had initially. Since a testing 
situation requires attention, concentration, and an 


adequate response, improvement in these areas 
should help children profit from future education. 

Although the majority of children showed gains 
in IQ, some did not. The percentage of those who 
gained, ranged from 60 percent in one center to 
89 percent in another. Analysis of the individual 
test protocols indicated that there was a trend 
in most of the programs for the children who 
had lower IQ’s initially to show more gain than 
those who had higher IQ’s initially. This trend 
was shown in every center, and the data are 
summarized in Table 3, The difference between the 
mean IQ of the group that gained and the mean 
IQ of the group that lost is significant at the .01 
level. The results suggest that the teaching 
these centers may have been directed towar 
developing the abilities of the poorer performers 
while neglecting to enhance the skills of the 


Table 2. Results of Pre- and Posttesting at Four Headstart Centers with the Vane Kindergarten Test 


peer a Nor ee 
Å a I I I Iamm amamma 


Pretest Posttest Mean 

Center No. Mean IQ Mean IQ Gain 
C 45 90.4 91.7 5 
F 20 92.5 95.5 2.8 
E 24 94.8 98.2 3.4 
G 27 99.6 105.6 6.0 
TOTAL 116* 95.7 96.9 3.2 


No. of children Showing Percent 
Gain No Gain Loss Gain 
28 3 14 62% 
13 o ii 65% 
15 3 6 63% 
23 1 3 85% 
79 7 30 63% 


z 3 ho 
‘The discrepancy between the enrollment as shown in Table 1 and that shown here reflects the number of children W 


vere not in attendance on both days that the testing took 


a, 


place. 
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Table 3.—Initial Test Scores of Children who showed 
Gain, No Gain, and Loss after 6 Weeks Attendance at 
Summer Headstart 


———————————————————— 
a win bani] tas ~ 
e —%6,76,78,78,78,79,79,79 80,85,99 81,88,09,90 
80,80, 80,80, 81 ,82,84,05 92,99, L62, 102 
86,86, 86,83, 63, 68,90, 9% 162, 105,220,112 
95,495,102, 108 121,125 
Mesn IQ 85.0 Mesa n 10.7 
P —_79,81,83,86,85,88,88, 69 95,91,96,96,96, 
89,90,97,100,120 ‘100,110 
Mean TQ 90.5 Mean 19 96.3. 
Z —76,02,84,85,86,87,87,9. Tho 8,98,101,105, 
92,9%, 94,10} ,106,109, 111 15,119 
Mean 19 92.3 „Mean IQ 101.7, 
G 85,86, 86, 87,88,83,91,,9. uné 99,103,107 
9%,9T,9T,100,100,100,100, 
1O1,102,107,107,111,112, 
12,03 
Hem Ti ean 19 103,0 
Total Mean IQ 91.2 # Mean IQ 101.0 # 


S.D, 10.15 S.D, _  12.15* 


"Difference significant at the .01 level. 


children with more advanced ability. It is possible 
that the children with higher intelligence who 
Watched the children with more limited ability 
being praised and given attention, may have 
found that they received more attention when 
they did not perform as well. Comments on the 
individual test protocols and a comparison of the 
records of a number of the brighter children 
who showed losses on the retest, indicated that 
these children appeared more hesitant, less con- 
fident, and showed less initiative and imagination 
on the retest than they had on the original test. 

Discussion with the psychologists who were 
Working with the individual programs indicated 
that they felt that the programs tended to be 
oriented toward the slower moving children. It 
appeared that many staff members may have 
expected disadvantaged children to be unable to 
function on an average or better level. As a 
result, they did not require enough from them, 
i did they provide materials that were cogni- 
ively stimulating for such children. 


The fact that the scores of the children at the 
lower end of the IQ scale tended to move upward 
and the scores of the children at the upper end 
of the IQ scale tended to move downward, might 
suggest that the changes between pretest and 
posttest scores might be reflecting the phenomenon 
of regression toward the mean. An analysis of the 
figures shows that, if the scores are considered 
on a school by school basis, 82 percent of the chil- 
dren who tested below the mean of the school 
showed gains, whereas only 52 percent of the 
children who tested above the mean of the school 
showed losses. If the group is considered as a 
whole and a group mean obtained, then 80 percent 
of the children who were below the mean showed 
gains, and 44 percent of the children who were 
above the mean showed losses. In both instances, 
the difference between the percentage of those 
below the mean who gained IQ points and the 
percentage of those above the mean who lost IQ 
points was significant at the .01 level. This sug- 
gests that the difference was not likely to be a 
result of regression toward the mean for if this 
were so, approximately the same percentage of 
scores at either end of the scale might have been 

to move toward the mean. 

Although intelligence testing has been criticized 
because some feel it has led teachers to have lower 
expectations of some children, the eritics do not 
mention that test results often indicate that many 
disadvantaged children have more ability than 
expected. The results of the present study indi- 
cate that compensatory preschool programs might 
be more effective if the programs were planned 
to meet the needs of children who represent a 
broader range of intellectual potential than many 
expect to find in groups of disadvantaged children. 
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d trouble-free administrations. They 


just safi 
OUR SCHOOL systems need more than just safe ae cores E E any be aoe 


need the challenge of creative thinking. Even though the 
Dealing to the administrator who feels beset on all sides, 


hot afford it—Benjamin J. Willis. 


it is apparent that our schools can- 
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Timetable in a Technical University 


ABDUL WAHAB KHAN,’ West Pakistan University of Engineering and Technology, Lahore 


ABSTRACT 


This paper describes special features of a timetable, in a technical university, such as practical instruction ia 
workshops, and drawing halls spreading over 2 to 4 consecutive hours, It emphasizes the need for more 
efficient utilization of available resources as compared with that in general education. The scheduling of lecturers 
and classes gives rise to a staggering number of combinations. To enumerate all the possible combinations or te 
make entries at random and starting from the beginning, in case of failure, leads to a prohibitively large num- 
ber of trials, The algorithmic approach is also not practicable in view of the large number of quantified constraints 
and the selection of an objective function, which is really objective. A heuristic method comprising (a) an organi- 
zation of data, (b) a pre-assignment distribution, and (c) assignment heuristics, is described. By the method, it is 
economically feasible to construct quality timetables, in an efficient manner, for technical institutions. 


TRADITIONALLY, the timetable of an institu- 
tion has been a vehicle for the administration to 
express much of its philosophy of education. The 
timetable gives practical shape to the academic 
policies concerning the subjects to be included in 
a course, the relative weights of subjects, the 
amount of laboratory work, and the allocation 
of time for tutorials, seminars, and discussion 
groups. Quality timetables are also required to 
provide for individualized instruction and to cater 
to the varied needs of students by providing both 
a large number of subjects to choose from and 
individual projects satisfying the varied interests, 
abilities, and aptitudes of students. 

The timetable in a technical university has 
some special features, e.g., students spend quite a 
considerable amount of time in laboratories, work- 
shops, and drawing halls spread over 2 to 4 con- 
secutive hours. The large amount of time creates 
special problems which are not present in ordi- 
nary school or university timetables. Moreover 
physical facilities such as drawing halls, labora- 
tories, and workshops with their machinery and 
equipment are much more expensive than physical 
facilities required for general education. As such, 
more effective utilization of these expensive 
resources is a sine qua non of good educational 
administration. 


Problem 


For any university, some of the data are fixed: 
(a) the number of working days in a complete 
cycle of a week, (b) the number of periods per 
day, (c) the number of classes and parallel sec- 
tions, if any, and (d) lunch hour(s), which may 
be staggered in view of the capacity of the lunch- 
room or with a view to increasing utilization of 
resources, 

The rest of the data may be based on the 
decisions of the academic bodies or heads of 
oa: (a) subjects for each course; (b) 

lectures—practi 


number of | ical hours for each sub- 


ject; (c) allocation of lecturer(s) for each 
subject; (d) special requirements such as two 
or more consecutive periods, “sets,” or combina- 
tions with other classes, meeting at a particular 
hour, team teaching within a subject, any particu- 
lar spread of instruction over the weekly se 
quencing of lectures, tutorials, and practicals, and 
maximum teaching loads and other resources 
maxima; and (e) non-availability of lecturers on 
certain hours due to personal or official reasons. 

Moreover, it is desirable to spread the lectures 
in a particular subject over the entire week. The 
even distribution of lectures results in more 
efficient learning and helps in leveling resources. 
For example, a subject with three lectures a week 
may best be assigned on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday or Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 
However, with limited resources, Monday, Tues- 
day, and Thursday or Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Friday may also be acceptable. 

The problem is to take into account all the 
above mentioned data, the human and physical 
resources of the university, the constraints im- 
posed by special requirements including resources 


expensive machinery, equipment, classrooms, al 

drawing halls while at the same time achieving 
a sound program—harmonious and well-knit in its 
component parts. 


Construction of Timetable for a 
Technical University 


Even for a medium-sized university, the 
scheduling of lectures and classes gives rise A 
staggering number of combinations. To enumera s 
all the possible combinations in determining 
‘optimum’ solution is beyond the power of i 
most powerful computing machinery available, 
Almond’s (1) suggestion for making entries ® 
random in a blank timetable and starting 
the beginning, in case of failure, will also | 


maxima, and provision of a time assignment for 
all classes and lecturers so as to obtain effective 
utilization of available resources of brain-powel 


a large number of trials for a real 


The algorithmic approach also is not practi- 
cable in view of the astronomical number of 
combinations, large number of quantified con- 
sraints, and the selection of an objective function 
is really objective. It is not surprising 
at Sherman (3), after trying to solve the 
scheduling problem for university classes by In- 
Linear Programming wrote, “The .. . formu- 
however, is not useful in treating problems 
of large size—say, when m is greater than 10 
(where m is number of subjects) even for two set 
” With his approximate stochastic 
method, he claims to deal with up to fifty Ss, 
whereas in a technical university, it is necessary 
to deal with hundreds. 

Intelligent heuristics, based on experience, can 
} economically feasible solutions by nar- 
‘Towing down the choice of combinations to a 
‘reasonable level. Heuristics accept qualitative 
` tions rather than quantitative ones, deal 
local parameters, rather than global ones, 
and provide a flexible approach to alter param- 
eters and thus achieve acceptable goals. A heuris- 
tic method follows which is given to construct 
“Quality timetables for technical institutes in a rea- 
= sonable time. 


K Organization of Data 


Every lecturer and class is given a code number. 

, requirements of “single,” “double,” and 

“triple” periods and “sets” are written down in 
8 form as shown in Table 1. 

_ (a) If lecturer 3 is required to teach class 4 for 

two single and one double period per week, the 

_ requirement is recorded as shown against (a). 

(b) If there is a “set” in which lecturers 4, 5, 

3 and 6 have to take care of classes 3, 4, and 7 for 

d One single and two double periods, the lecturers 


Gnd classes are entered in parentheses, as 
_ shown against (b). 
q (c) A combined period by lecturer 2 for classes 
t. 3 and 4 is entered as shown against (c). 
Pi (d) A 3-hour laboratory practice by class 4, 
S when jointly supervised by lecturer 5 and 
assistant 11, is entered as shown against (d). 
int te remarks are made for the entries, 
in Table 1. The lecturer's availability on a par- 
i nd and hour, is indicated in a proforma 
a “1,” if he is available, otherwise by a “0.” 
] er proforma is similarly prepared to record 
9 availability of all the rooms, drawing halls, 


Table ai 4— Organization of Data 


Set of 3 classes 
and 3 lectures 


8,4,7) 
G54) die 
Lab, ‘A’ 
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A 
4 
4 
i 
: 
g 
ze 
z! 
i 


least number of periods already filled. Also the 
complexity of the problem can 
tribution of 


Assignment Heuristics 

The daily ctional load, obtained by equi- 
table pre-assignment distribution, is then time 
assigned by means of Assignment Heuristics. Pri- 
ority is assigned in the following order: assign- 
ment of laboratory, drawing, and design periods; 
assignment of “sets”; nt of double peri- 
ods; and assignment of single periods. The pos- 
sible assignments are found according to the 
periods lecturer i is available (Pi) and the peri- 


ods class j is available (Pe ). For example, 
n 


Periods 
ngn o erT 
Sre Be 
B Correon a ORD a 


Py Mata 20 i L EN 
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This indicates that lecturer i and class j both are 
available during the fourth and seventh periods 
only. Similarly, joint availability of the lecturer 
and the class is found out for double periods. 


Assignment of laboratory, drawing, and design 
periods, Starting from a blank timetable, the max- 
imum number of such requirements are adjusted 
in afternoon hours so as to make more morning 
hours available for lectures which require greater 
concentration. If a particular group of classes 
have “sets,” then care should be taken that their 
laboratory periods and drawing periods come dur- 
ing the same hours so that more periods are avail- 
able for joint requirements of “sets.” 


Assignment of Sets. “Sets” involving three lec- 
turers and three classes or two lecturers and two 
classes can cause enormous problems unless dealt 
with at the early stages. The time assignment of 
“sets” requires the simultaneous availability of 
all the lecturers and classes involved. Generally, 
entries can be made in those hours which are 
already allocated for other classes. This results in 
the least interference with the opportunity for re- 
maining requirements. If a “set” requires a single 
period only, it is assigned in an hour where only 
a single period can be assigned. That will save 
the available double periods for other entries. 


Assignment of Double Periods. Similarly, en- 
tries are made for double periods during those 
hours when lecturers and classes are simultane- 
ously available and the assignment results in 
least interference with the opportunity of re- 
maining requirements. 


Assignment of Single Periods. The remaining 
requirements of single periods are arranged class- 
wise as illustrated in Table 2. The joint avail- 
ability of lecturers and classes during seven peri- 
ods of the day are indicated in the Boolean 
array by zeros and ones. P,; indicates the total 
number of periods lecturer i is available to teach 
class j, The requirement with the minimum avail- 
able periods is given priority. For time assign- 
ment, that period is selected which has the least 
number of ones in its column for that class. Such 
a selection causes least interference with the 
opportunity for remaining requirements, After 
making each time-assignment, all 1’s (availabili- 


Table 2.—Assignment of Single Periods 


Class Require- Parisis > 


i 
S 
fo) 
roa 
Me) 


Golooola® 
w. 


m 

kez 
so Om DD 
omg] ooola 
BH BL OOO; 
WIAD] CAM] 
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ties) in that line are converted into 0’s, Similarly, 
in other class groups, all the 1’s against that par. 
ticular lecturer, during the assigned period, are 
converted into 0’s. The binary pattern is simi- 
larly updated after each and every assignment, 

To satisfy remaining requirements, if any, some 
entries are interchanged with others. The above 
method is applied to construct a number of time. 
tables in the university and school setups (2). 


Summary 


The timetable of a technical university gives 
expression to the philosophy of technical educa- 
tion and policies formulated by academic bodies 
of the university. It has the special feature of a 
considerable amount of practical laboratory, draw- 
ing, and design work spread over 2 to 4 consecu- 
tive hours. The timetable must plan and organize 
the efficient utilization of expensive laboratories, 
machinery, and drawing halls by resources level- 
ing and by providing schedules which are con- 
ducive to effective learning. 

Due to the complexity and size of the problem, 
the algorithmic approach has not been success- 
ful in giving a solution for real size institutions. 
For example, Sherman’s Interger Linear Pro- 
gramming model carried him only as far as deal- 
ing with ten Ss. His approximate stochastic 
method enabled him to deal with up to fifty Ss. 
However, intelligent heuristics based on experi- 
ence can provide economically feasible solutions. 

The method, described in this paper, comprises 
a procedure for organization of data, a pre- 
assignment distribution, and assignment heuris- 
tics. The organization of data helps in the plan- 
ning of interrelated and interdependent activities 
such as inter-faculty lectures, The pre-assignment 
distribution cuts the large and complex problem 
to a size which can be easily tackled. The distri- 
bution of instruction also leads to more efficient 
learning. Finally, the heuristics help in the time 
assignment of various categories of instructional 
load, in an economic manner, by assigning pri- 
orities to more critical activities such as multiple 
periods, “sets,” and double periods. 


FOOTNOTE 


1. Postal address of the author is A. Wahab Khan, 43, 
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Perception of Teacher—Educators in 
India About the Ideal Pupil 
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ABSTRACT 


t This study was designed to determine what concepts teacher-educa‘ 

in terms of what characteristics they believe should be pee er and pert le Ae fe so rererere 

the concepts of teachers in the United States. Torrance’s Ideal Pupil Checklist was administered to one hundred 

ect of education in teacher training colleges in Rajasthan, India. When the sixty-two characteristics of the 

2 SA were ranked, a rank-order coefficient of correlation of .76 was obtained between the ranks assigned by 
e Rajasthan teacher-educators and United States teachers. In general, the Rajasthan Ss emphasize the recep- 


tive nature of man and de-emphasize man’s self acting nature more than United States teachers. 


“THE TEACHER is the Brahma, he is the 
Vishnu, and he is also the Shiva. The teacher 
alone is the Absolute God, and so we bow to him.” 
These oft-quoted lines identifying the teacher 
(Guru) with Divinity, represent the traditional 
respect extended to teachers in India, and Altekar 
0, an authority on ancient Indian education, 
ea that “the balance of evidence is in favor 
a e view that the teacher deserves the greatest 
te, eae The function of the teacher was to 
to le scholar from the darkness of ignorance 

the light of knowledge. 
et times have changed. Teachers in India 
ae een divested of divinity and reduced to the 
co of instructors, wage-earners, and tech- 
ob The recent strikes and violence against 
Ona on the university, college, and school 
Cha be. burning of buildings and material 

a. y the youth point to a severe conflict 
fis ten prauition and modernity in India. But 
Hest a er-technicians, according to observers, 
ciation en to have a realization of and an appre- 
on a the changes brought about by modern 
a dition en teaching methods are more in the 
what T a dictatorial attitude of “you must learn 
chnigu each’ rather than in the democratic 
rational] e of leading the students in free-thinking, 

The Judgment, and discovery for one-self. 
determin, described herein was designed to 
ie what concepts teacher-educators in In- 
characterigt the ideal student in terms of what 
nd disce Stics they believe should be encouraged 

the Ee ano and to compare the results with 
Pts of teachers in the United States. 


Procedures 


The Ideal Student Checklist. Torrance’s (8, 9) 
checklist entitled “Your Ideal Pupil” was used 
in this study. The checklist consists of sixty-two 
characteristics arranged in alphabetical order. 
The instrument was originally developed by draw- 
ing upon empirical studies that differentiated 
some group or groups of highly creative people 
from a similar group of less creative people. The 
checklist was presented in English along with the 
Hindi translation. The translation was done by 
a board of professors, consisting of experts in 
Psychology, Hindi, and Education in the various 
teachers’ colleges of the State of Rajasthan, India. 
The teacher-educators who knew English very 
well were requested to go by the English words 
when they felt any doubt about the Hindi equiva- 
lents. Information was gathered regarding the 
age, qualifications, experience in a teachers’ col- 
lege, and sex of the respondents. 

Sample. The Ss were one hundred teacher- 
educators of the State of Rajasthan in each of the 
eleven teachers’ colleges of this State. Of the 
eleven teachers’ colleges, three are post-graduate, 
while one conducts, besides the degree program in 
education, a 4-year teacher education program. 
The other seven are graduate teachers’ colleges 
in education. The Ideal Student Checklist was 
mailed to the staff members of the colleges in 
some cases, while in others it was administered 
by the investigators themselves. The checklists, 
that for some reason had to be discarded, num- 
bered nine. The sample of teacher-educators 
constitutes nearly 70 percent of the total number 
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of teachers in the eleven colleges of education. 
Eighty-four are male and sixteen female. The 
mean age of the sample of teacher-educators is 
36.00 years with a standard deviation of 16.95 
years. The educational qualifications of these 
teachers is, besides a master’s degree in their 
respective disciplines like History, Economics, 
Hindi, Science, etc., a graduate or master’s degree 
in Education. Their teaching experience extends 
from 1 to 15 years. The State of Rajasthan, before 
its independence in 1947, was composed of small 
and large princely states. The people in general 
are backward and poor—not an unusual phe- 
nomenon with the princely states and the desert 
areas, Some of the sample teacher-educators hail 
from various places in Northern India. The socio- 
economic status of the sample in general is a 
middle class one. 


Analysis of Data. In the checklist, the respon- 
dents were requested to indicate by a single check 
the characteristics which they thought should be 
encouraged, by a double check the five characteris- 
tics deemed most important, and by a strikeout 
those characteristics which should be discouraged 
or punished. Each of the sixty-two characteristics 
in the checklist were given one point for a single 
check, two for a double check, and minus one for 
each strikeout. In this way, an index of desirabil- 
ity was obtained for each of the sixty-two charac- 
teristics. The characteristics were then ranked in 
terms of the values obtained, the characteristic 
with the highest value being ranked one, and so 
on. 


Results 


The results, after the sixty-two characteristics 
were weighted as indicated above, are presented 
in Table 1. This table presents the ranks of these 
characteristics based upon the responses of one 
hundred teacher-educators in the State of Rajas- 
than, along with the ranks obtained by Torrance 
from a sample of 1,512 United States teachers. 


An examination of the table shows that the 
ten characteristics most liked by the teacher- 
educators of India are: (a) industrious, (b) con- 
siderate of others, (c) receptive to the ideas of 
others, (d) being obedient, (e) courteous, (f) 
does work on time, (g) well liked by peers, (h) 
sincere, (i) curious, and (j) independent in think- 
ing. The ten characteristics that the teacher- 
educators liked the least are: (a) likes to work 
alone, (b) regresses occasionally, (c) non-con- 
formist, (d) critical of others, (e) fault-finding, 
(f) a good guesser, (g) being timid, (h) bashful, 
(i) always asks questions, (j) disturbs class 
organization. 


The rank-order coefficient of correlation be- 
tween the ranks derived from the responses of 


teacher-educators in India and those derived from 


ee 5 


Table 1—Rank Order of Characteristics of the Ideal Sty. 
dent Checklist Based on the Responses of 100 Rajasthas 
Teacher-Educators and 1512 United States Teachers 


Characteristic R 
aA, 
Adventurous 15 19 
Affectionate 12 2 
Altruistic 26 % 
Always asking questions 54 38 
Attempts difficult jobs 4 20 
A self starter 21 n 
A good guesser 57 53 
Bashful 55 sé 
Becomes preoccupied with task 25 a 
Considerate of others 2 1 
Critical of others 59 a 
Courageous in convictions 31 2 
Courteous 5 8 
Curious 9 4 
Competitive 24 4 
Desires to excel 27 21 
Determination 40 é 
Domineering 42 6l 
Disturbs class organization 53 69 
Does work on time 6 13 
Emotional 48.5 50 
Emotionally sensitive 44 a 
Energetic 37 14.5 
Fault-finding 58 
Haughty and self-satisfied 43 62 
Healthy 22 7 
Independent in judgment 29.5 16 
Independent in thinking 10 2 
Intuitive 23 30 
Industrious 1 da 
Likes to work alone 60 brs 
Never bored 35 l 
Non-conforming 61 5: 
Negativistic 50 59 
Obedient 4 25 
Popular, well liked by peers 7 28 
Persistent 41 23 
Prefers complex tasks 33 39 
Physically strong 13 37 
Quiet 17 48 
Receptive to ideas of others 3 u 
Regresses occasionally (Playful, childish) 62 d 
Reserved 52 47 
Remembers well 32 24 
Self-confident 16 10 
Self-assertive 45 42 
Self-sufficient 28 3h 
Sense of humor 14 3 
Sense of beauty 29.5 17 
Sincere 8 5 
Spirited in disagreement 39 45 
Strives for distant goals 36 ae 
Stubborn 46 57 
Sophisticated 38 54 
Timid 56 55 
Thorough 20 18 
Talkative 47 52 
Unwilling to accept anything on mere say-so 48.5 35 
Visionary 51 27 5 
Versatility 18 l4. 
Willing to take risks 36 5 
Willing to accept judgments of authorities i 3 


(Ns WET TA ae a a 


Torrance’s sample of 1,512 United States teachers 
is .76. This reflects considerable similarity betwee? 
the two groups but is lower than similiar correla- 
tions among different groups of teachers within 
India and among different groups of teachers 
within the United States (8). It is interesting 
to note, however, that compared with the Unite 
States teachers the Indian teacher-educators 
place more importance on affection, competitive- 
ness, doing work on time, industriousness, obedi- 
ence, popularity with peers, physical strength, 
quietness, receptiveness to the ideas of others, 
and willingness to accept the judgments of au- 
thorities. As a group, they assign less importance 
than the United States teachers to asking ques- 
tions, being a self starter, determination, being 
energetic, independence in thinking, independence 


before h 
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in judgment, persistence, sence of humor, sense 
of beauty, foresightedness, and unwillingness to 
accept things without examining the evidence. 


Discussion 


Since its independence in 1947, India has been 
faced with tremendous problems in social, eco- 
nomic, cultural, and political fields. One of the 
urgent problems in national reconstruction is to 
educate students to help increase the national 
wealth and thereby to improve ultimately the 
general living standards of the people. In order 
to achieve this laudable aim the consensus among 
the Indian teacher-educators, voiced by the erst- 
while Secretary and Adviser to the Ministry of 
Education, Government of India, Saiyidain (5), 
is that “it should be the business of schools to 
produce men and women who will be prepared to 
work throughout their life like good laborers and 
craftsmen, stretching themselves to the maximum 
extent in the service of good causes.” 


In the light of the above remark, it is easy to 
visualize why the teacher-educators prize indus- 
triousness as one of the most important hallmarks 
of the personality characteristics of an ideal stu- 
dent. The training college teachers themselves 
encourage those student-teachers who work for 
long hours (in the preparation of their lesson 
plans and the like), and those who win distinction 
in the university examination. Student-teachers 
who do not work 70 hours a week or more are 
looked down upon as idlers and as persons who 
should be assigned a low grade. Little do the 
eacher-educators realize that “many highly crea- 
Pe Persons do not seem to be industrious because 

y spend some of their time sitting and thinking, 
m visibly busy” (7). The emphasis on indus- 
2 Ousness is perhaps associated with the concern 

the teacher’s colleges to equip prospective 
r R with all the “tricks-of-the-trade” during 
t span of one session extending to 200 
agg days. Such a program consequently 
Ri s little time for independent study, thinking, 
ection, and understanding. 


sider Sole teacher-educators placed being con- 
5 Sy of others, receptivity to the ideas of 
and an End being obedient, in the second, third, 
Open ia rth ranks. The creative person must be 
Sy Eeg, but must examine everything 
in Ccepts it as his own. This quality o 
n ‘ellectua] honesty, sincerity, and independence 
dominated PAtible with a conformist society 
al oy external examinations. This intel- 
Make niy will bring him into conflict and 
e creative child isolated. 


and anabole fabric of the culture of India, by 


aby: 18 designed to emulate and prize the 
Obedience. The Taittiriya Upanishad 
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and the Bhagvadgita have directly and indirectly 
laid down prescriptions for the devoted to follow 
rules and perform duty unquestioningly and with- 
out the expectation of a reward. Sampurnandand 
(6), the present Governor of the State of Rajas- 
than, emphasized consideration of others, the 
taking up of duties without insistence on rights, 

selfless service (Nishkam Karma), as some of the 

objectives of life and adds, “man alone of all 

creatures is capable of it.” Therefore, it is not 

surprising that teacher-educators value obedience 

so highly. 


There is a consistent demand by Indian educa- 
tionists that education take heed of the racial and 
national culture and give the student an idea of 
what it means and what it has stood for through- 
out centuries. Luthra (3) is correct when she 
remarks that “the system of education in India 
is greatly authoritarian. This is the reflection of 
the authoritarian temper of Indian society, where 
difference in opinion with an elder is often re- 
garded as disrespect for him. Teacher-educators 
as guardians and interpreters of the cultural 
heritage of this country would recommend the 
inculeation of the characteristic of courteousness 
because an open disagreement with those in 
authority would be looked down upon as an act 
of great discourtesy. But the difficulty is that the 
creative child may be too busy to be courteous—if 
not too busy with his hands, too busy with his 
mind. He may unwillingly disregard the shib- 
boleths of a traditionalistie and conservative 
authoritarian society where he is required to 
touch the feet of elders, teachers, and others. 
Touching the feet of elders, whatever the age of 
the subject, is considered a symbolic representa- 
tion of courtesy in this part of the country. Never- 
theless, it is very essential to help the creative 
child to behave courteously to all, high and low, 
and in his own interest and in the interest of 
the society that needs him, perhaps, more than 
any other. 


Teacher-educators considered the characteristic 
of “does work on time” important by assigning 
it the sixth rank in order of preference, and there 
is nothing surprising in this. Indian education, as 
Saiyidain remarked, has hitched its wagon not 
to the star, but to the lamp post, and educative 
efforts draw their inspiration and are guided 
by external examinations. Bloom’s (2) observa- 
tion that “examination is the sole basis for assign- 
ing marks and all rests on the single examination 
performance,” is not the whole story. Teachers 
at all levels are asked to explain failures and in 
extreme cases it may involve the loss of one’s 
job. Teacher-educators may be justified from a 
pragmatic consideration, but the implications of 
such an attitude from the point of view of crea- 
tivity are grave indeed. Students who deviate 
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from the routine and hide-bound conformity of 
doing things orderly, though their contributions 
may be unique and “germinal” in a sense, are 
often “rebellious.” Irregularity and disorder are 
not necessarily bad and need not be looked upon 
with disfavor. 

The personality characteristics discussed so far 
impose sharp restraints on the development of 
creative abilities. But against this dismal picture, 
it is encouraging to note that teacher-educators 
have assigned a high place to personality charac- 
teristics like sincerity, curiosity, and independent 
thinking. One of the characteristics of sincerity 
is fearlessness to pursue the truth as one sees 
it. Again, curiosity drives him to a ceaseless 
search of knowing more and more about himself 
and his environment. In his search he looks at the 
stars, his mind seeks to penetrate into the mystery 
of their being. The new does not hold him in awe 
but he wants to explore it, to grapple with it, and 
to understand it. But, if that is the definition of 
sincerity and curiosity, the institutional programs 
in the teachers’ colleges in actual practice, do 
render the rankings given to those personality 
characteristics as suspect. Saiyidain’s (4) ob- 
servations are relevant: 


They (training colleges) have tended to 
stress method and teaching devices and 
skills to such an extent that students get 
no chance for the play of their critical 
intelligence of aims and purposes and 
values, . . . at a training college, as a 
rule, freedom and self-expression are 
applauded in theory as they are serupu- 
lously excluded in practice. 


The individual under a regimented social order 
has no need to trouble himself with independent 
thinking. But in a country like India, that has 
given to herself a republican constitution, the indi- 
vidual has to think for himself or else democracy 
and progress will not flower, or even come into 
existence. It is, therefore, encouraging that 


teacher-educators have assigned an important 
place to independent thinking. But is this so in 
actual practice? Independent thinking must be 
accompanied by independent judgment and the 
individual must stick to that judgment even 
though the majority may disagree with him. Being 
in an uncomfortable minority takes great courage. 

How is man’s great “human asset,” creativity, 
to be protected and nourished? It is the belief 
of the investigators of this study that creativity 
and spontaneity cannot be directly produced and 
externally injected into an organism. But there 
is the possibility of bringing into existence a 
climate—sociological, psychological, and educa- 
tional—into which creativity, originality, and 
spontaneity will blossom. The data yielded by this 
study suggest some of the things that must be 
done. 
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IN COMMUNITY life, we seek to achieve leadership and influence, we must master the 
art of getting along with everybody. We can express our ideas frankly, but we must give 
others the same right. We must expect to encounter opposition, lack of understanding and 
other annoying manifestations of human nature, for they are natural reactions. A wise man 
of our acquaintance spends little time with people whose opinions agree with his. He says, 
“What can I learn from them? I know what they know and they know what I know. So I 
seek out persons from whom I am likely to hear something different, something new, some- 


thing challenging.” —THE Curtis COURIER 
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Forecasting the Academic 


Achievement of Engineering Freshmen 


LOUIS ROSS, University of Akron 


ABSTRACT 


An analysis of seven predictive measures was utilized to derive a regression equation for the 
dent success in, a specific academic discipline. The Wherry-Doolittle Method magara ii pi Pi phenn the bet 
battery of predictive measures. Data were obtained on ninety-four freshmen. The regression equation was checked 
for its practical value as a predictive instrument for the student’s entry, as well as continuation, in the field being 


pursued. 


THE PURPOSE of this study was to assess 
the predictive value of various prognostic meas- 
ures in forecasting scholastic achievement at the 
end of the first semester in the College of Engi- 
neering at the University of Akron. A corollary 
problem was to develop the regression equation 
for predictive purposes. The freshman engineer- 
img group numbered ninety-four. 

The predictive measures available for analysis 
were: Average High School Mark; ACE Q-, L,- 
and Total Score; Cooperative English Reading 
Speed Comprehension Score; Bell Adjustment In- 
ventory Scores; and the Pre-Engineering Ability 
Test Score (Form ZPA). 
wae criterion of academic success selected was 
fi oT aaah point-ratio earned at the end of the 
he Semester by each student, It was defined as 
on ad of quality points earned in each course 

ultiplied by the number of hours credit allotted 
ta course, with the products summed and 
taken ivided by the total number of credit hours 


ot of course, possible to include each ap- 
in oTe in a battery of tests to be used 
ak icting the criterion. Such a procedure was 
abs Si sound nor desirable for a number of rea- 
bulati side from the laborious mechanical com- 
nu involved, some of the instruments could 
EN paunetion as suppressor variables thus 
Dre diet: o decrease the utility of the battery for 
à pie purposes. Moreover, it is unlikely, when 
iction ee of tests are available for the pre- 
x e the same criterion, that more than 
require a or possibly five of them would be 
het o obtain an optimum predictive value. 
batte Cchnique employed in selecting the best 
? me for predicting a criterion is known 
stated th erry-Doolittle Method (1). Briefly 
single tare ote the principles of the method. The 
est which has the highest r (zero-order 


coefficient of correlation) is deemed to be of high- 
est value in the prediction of the criterion. The 
method then aids in the selection of the second 
test that will add the most to the prediction when 
combined with the first. The process is continued 
and a third test is selected which adds the most 
to the prediction when used in combination with 
the first two. If necessary, a fourth, fifth, etc., 
test is selected. After the selection of each test, 
a shrinkage formula is applied to calculate wheth- 
er the corrected multiple coefficient of correlation 
(R) is larger than the previous multiple R. If the 
addition of a test results in no gain in R, the test 
is discarded, and no further tests are added. Thus, 
the minimum number of predictive measures 
giving the highest corrected multiple R is secured. 

The rank order of predictive measures employ- 
ing this technique was: Average High School 
Mark, ACE L-Score, and the Bell Emotional 
Adjustment Score, respectively. Gross scores 
were utilized in computing means, standard devia- 
tions, and product moment r’s. 

The following notation was employed in devel- 
oping the regression equation: Xo = the student’s 
average first semester quality point-ratio; X, = 
the student’s Average High School Mark; X; = 
the student’s gross ACE L-score; and X, = the 
student’s gross Emotional Adjustment score. 
The means (M) and standard deviations (SD) 
were: 

M, = 2.06 M, = 83.72 M= 62.44 My = 6.62 
SD, = 0.51 SD, = 4.89 SD; = 12.05 SDs = 4.78 


The six zero-order r’s were: 
Yo = 0.511 Yos = 0.894 Yoo = -0.006 
ris = 0.875 Tig = 0.318 Tyo = 0.034 


The zero-order regression equations for esti- 
mating first semester quality point-ratios (a) 
from Average High School Mark alone, disregard- 
ing all other predictive measures; (b) from ACE - 
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L-Score alone, disregarding all other predictive 
measures; (c) from Emotional Adjustment Score 
alone, disregarding all other predictive measures, 
were respectively: 


(a) X, = .053X,—2.32 SEn = .4384 
(b) X, = .017X3+1.00 SEs = .4687 
(c) Xo = —.00064X,+ 2.06 SE» = .5100 

SE, = .5100 


The standard error of estimate (SE) measures 
the reliability of the predicted score obtained from 
the regression equation, From this, it was evident 
that the quality point ratio earned by a student 
at the end of his first semester could be predicted 
with greater accuracy by taking into account only 
his Average High School Mark than if only his 
ACE L-Score was considered. The Emotional Ad- 
justment Score, if considered alone, was useless 
as a predictor, since the value of the SE was the 
same as the SD of the Criterion, Hence, in the 
case of equation (c), the mean value 2.06 of the 
Criterion would always be taken as the best guess 
of a student's first semester quality point ratio 
regardless of his Emotional Adjustment Score. 


It can be stated that approximately 68 percent 
of the Criterion scores predicted from the Average 
High School Mark only may be expected to differ 
from their actual values by not more than + .44 
points or from the ACE L-Score by only + .47. 
The remaining 32 percent may be expected to 
differ from their actual values by more than + .44 
points, in the case of the Average High School 
Mark, and by more than + .47 points in the case 
of the ACE L-Score. 


The coefficient of determination (r?) indicates 
the proportion of the variance of the Criterion 
score that is associated with each appraisal meas- 
ure. These were: .261, .155, and .00 for Average 
High School Mark, ACE L-Score, and Emotional 
Adjustment Score, respectively, 


To obtain the regression equation for predicting 
the first semester quality point ratio considering 
variation in only two of the three predictive meas- 
ures, ignoring the effect of the third variable, 
certain first order partial r’s were computed. The 


following results were obtained: 
Tous = .426 Tos = .537 Yosi = .258 
Tos.9 = .894 Too = .191 Yoo.s =-.021 


The correlation coefficient ro: s measures the cor- 


relation between the Criterion and Average High 
School 


aa 


Criterion (Xs) from the other predictive measures 
in pairs (if one omits the third vartable) follow: 


(d) Xo = .044X, +.0099X,—2.25 SEs. = 424 
(e) Xo = .0115X,+.0185X,+0.98 SExy. = 480 
(£) Xo = .00167X;—.000206X,+1.02SE,.. = 469 


o2 ~= 
The reliability of the Criterion scores is estimated 
from equations (d), (e), and (f) is given by the 
standard error of estimate. 

To obtain the regression equation for predicting 
the Criterion, taking into account all three of the 
predictive variables, Average High School Mark 
(%), ACE L-Score (X4), and Emotional Adjust- 
ment Score (X»), certain partial correlation coeffi- 
cients of the second order have been computed. 
The following results were obtained: 

Torso = .4486, Yosi9 = .2275, and ross = .1544, 
where roso measures the correlation between the 
Criterion (Xo) and Average High School Mark 
for those students who have the same ACE L- 
Score and exhibit the same amount of Emotional 
Adjustment. The multiple regression equation to 
predict Xo with these three scores combined was: 

(g) Xo = .04966X, +.00890X,+.01468X,—2.75. 
The reliability of a Criterion score estimated from 
equation (g) is given by the standard error of 
estimate, SEo.139 = .419. i 

The regression equation (d) may also be writ- 
ten in terms of standard scores as: %= 
Bor.s21+Bos.ı23 where the B’s are the beta coeffi- 
cients. These beta coefficients indicate the relative 
importance of the Average High School Mark and 
the ACE L-Score in determining the value of the 
first semester quality point ratio. Bors = -4226 
and Bos, = .2352. Their sum is .6578. Hence, in 
the determination of the Criterion only by Aver- 
age High School Mark and ACE L-Score, the 
former has 64.24 percent of the determining 
power and the latter has 35.76 percent. 

The regression equation (g) in standard form 


is 


Zo = Bor.s0%1+Boo19% where Boiss = -47615, 
Bos.ip = .21028, and Boos = -13759. 


The sum of the beta coefficients is ESS 
Hence, so far as the Criterion (Xo) is eau 
by Average High School Mark, ACE L-Score AB 
Emotional Adjustment Score, the first has 57. 4 
percent of the determining power, the secon 
25.52 percent, and the third 16.70 percent. 

The simple correlation coefficient ro Or Rox» 
provides a means of interpreting the linear cer 
sion equation when the Average High ices 
Mark alone is used. Likewise, multiple correlatio 
coefficients provide means of interpreting the a 
gression equations when two or more independent 
predictive measures are employed. Thus, the mu 


tiple correlation coefficient R indicates the relr 


tionship between the Criterion and the predic ad 
scores based on. Average High School Mark ant 
ACE L-Score, taken in combination. It h 


peen 


y shown that the corrected multiple R's 
were: Re: = .5112, Ross = 5489, and Reis = 
5575. 


Although Rois is greater than R,,, which in 
turn is greater than Rə, the conclusion was 
reached, as a result of applying the F-test (vari- 
ance ratio) of significance, that it was worthwhile 
to take into consideration a student’s ACE L- 
Score, as well as his Average High School Mark 
in predicting his first semester quality point ratio, 
„but it was not certain that a more reliable 
tion was being made if his Emotional Adjustment 
Score was used only with his Average High School 
Mark or in combination with his Average High 
School Mark and ACE L-Score. 


The index of forecasting efficiency indicates the 
percentage reduction in the errors of p 
for a given value of R. The values of E which 
denoted the index of forecasting efficiency were: 


Ro, = .5112 E = 14.05% 
Rois = .5489 E = 16.31% 
Rosse = .5575 E = 16.81% 


Therefore, it may be stated that an R as high as 
5489 reduces the error of prediction by less than 
17 percent. However, since the values of R are 
each higher than .50 the corresponding regression 
equations are considered of some value for pre- 
dictive purposes. 


As a practical check of the value of the regres- 
sion equation for predictive purposes, every tenth 
student starting with the fourth was selected 
from the Engineering group and his Average 
High School Mark and ACE L-Score were substi- 
tuted in regression equation (d). The results are 
tabulated in Table 1. Of the predicted Criterion 
values, eight differ from the actual Criterion val- 


(d) 


jess than one standard error of estimate, 
less than = 42 points or less than half a 
letter grade. The remaining two values differ by 
less than two standard errors of estimate or less 
than a letter grade. 


ing the student must earn a minimum quality 
point ratio of 2.00 for all work taken and must 
complete at least 64 hours of work including all 
required general courses, It was then pertinent 
to inquire as to the chances an entering student 


made the required 
(mean of the group is 2.06) at the end of the first 
semester. 


ay 1—A Comparison of Actual Criterion Values With Predicted Criterion Values Obtained from Regression Equa- 


BO E E a 
T Average ACE Predicted Actual Difference 


High School L-score Criterion Crit. one 
Mark X3 op 
X 
BE ie ee ee erro ee A 
63 1.75 1.2 -0.55 
Re 74 2.27 2.3 0.03 
84 77 2.21 2:5 op 
84 7 2.15 2.4 one 
79 56 1.78 2.1 oa 
79 47 1.69 1.8 et 
86 65 2.18 2.4 gaas 
78 50 1.68 2.3 ne 
83 47 1.87 1.8 oe 
86 78 2.31 2.4 ¥ 
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Table 2—Estimation of Probable Success of Engineering 
Stadeats 


Average Most Probable Approximate 

Hi First Semester Chance of 

School Quality point Success 
rk 

a Ratio X, 

85 2.11 3in5 

83.72 2.06 13 in 25 

82 1.98 l in2 

79 1.85 2in5 

76 1.71 1 in 4 

73 1.58 1in6 

70 1.45 1 in 10 
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From Table 2 it can be seen that a student's 
ACE L-Score (as a measure of mental ability) 
would have to be above the mean ACE 
to compensate for a lower value than the mean 
of the High School Marks. Unless his Average 
High School Mark is at least 80 his chance of suc 
cess in the Engineering program is very poor, 

One additional point should be considered—the 
nature of the required freshman subjects, Stu- 
dents with unusual ability in mathematics or in 
physical sciences would have a good chance to 
raise the quality point average (based on 64 cred- 
its) since the sophomore engineering program 
requires more of these subjects and fewer general 
educational subjects. 
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Student Reaction to the Grade Contract 


ABSTRACT 


The study describes the grade contract and assesses opinions of studeni experienced technique, Data 
were secured from seniors in an educational measurement and poten pcg bo of Praha responses 
a l4-item attitude scale showed a generally favorable opinion toward the grade contract system. A further La 
= of a grade contract group with a control group showed that the former viewed the grade contract mt mo 
colder x ascigning grades than the conventional technique (p < .01). No statistically significant aime 
ween the two groups on the validity of the course mination, understanding objectives 
of the course, or the quality of the standards for ej a kü s8 om 


se THE last 70 years, criticisms of grades 
pre taken many different forms. Grades have 

n shown to be unreliable for individual teach- 
ers marking the same examinations and unrelated 
in meaning, within and across departments in the 
E university as well as across universities. 
aim, Same criticisms, of course, hold today. It is 

icult to find a student or a professor who is 
Satisfied with the conventional grading system. 


See have also been accused of causing anti- 
oa ectual motivation and disabling anxiety in 
tan These factors are currently well docu- 
Dents by such strange bedfellows as the Stu- 

for a Democratic Society (1) and the Asso- 


tiation for S isi i 
ment (2). upervision and Curriculum Develop- 


number of minor adaptions have been made 
Mpg in order to improve the communi- 
y of their evaluative procedures, Some have 
Mad pointing to the range of students’ 
knowl ra and needs in the mastery of fields of 
maturi ge, powers of criticism, and philosophical 
* ane Others are using a pass-fail system, 
aging t ny in a student’s non-major field. Encour- 
fal ch ough these innovations may be, they still 
Bist of what conscientious educators deem 
offe e. One innovation in evaluation that seems 
betireen real hope for improved communication 
Bs. a students and teachers is the grade con- 
iS ased on an underlying belief in individual 
Sonal we, Pe necessity of commitment, and per- 
M an yop onsibility, the grade contract operates 
vidual, one-to-one relationship as other 

£ procedures do not. 


The Problem 


This article reports an attempt to assess student 
opinion regarding the use of the grade contract in 
a senior educational measurement and evaluation 
course. The psychological principles and philos- 
ophy that form the basis of the grade contract 
at the elementary and secondary school levels are 
clearly presented by Frymler (3 1228-271). Shirts 
(4) has used the procedure and offers suggestions 
for its improvement at the university level. This 
report adds to the growing literature on the grade 
contract by focusing on student opinion regard- 
ing the new evaluative procedure. 

The grade contract is a program of study and 
experience which is mutually agreed upon by the 
student and his professor. It is predicated upon 
the assumption that the objectives of the course 
have been clearly stated and ordered in terms of 
quantity and quality. An actual grade contract 
used by the author may be found in Appendix A. 
Two copies of the contract are prepared with the 
professor and student signing both and each 
keeping one for his own use. 

It can be seen that the student chooses the 
grade he desires and then works out a series of 
agreements on how the grade is to be attained. 
Tf the student completes the agreement he receives 
his grade, However, if he meets only part of the 
agreement, only that level of the contract will 
be binding. Grades are cumulative in the contract. 
The quantity and quality of the work increase as 
the grade levels change from D to A. If the 
student does unsatisfactory work on any part of 
the contract he is allowed to try again. The tasks 


a 
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are judged on a pass—fail or satisfactory—unsatis- 
factory basis. Thus the emphasis is on learning 
and succeeding with a definite de-emphasis on 
testing and failing. 


The grade contract is basically a democratic 
procedure, It attempts to promote maximum com- 
munication between student and professor, co- 
operative planning and action, and effective learn- 
ing. The grade contract, therefore, should be 
tested in the educational marketplace and evalu- 
ated by consumers. What follows is a modest 
attempt to assess the grade contract in action. 


Sample 


The grade contract system was initiated in an 
educational measurement and evaluation course 
during the 1968 fall semester at Washington State 
University. The course is required for prospec- 
tive teachers. Students attended two 1-hour large 
lecture sessions each week plus a 3-hour labora- 
tory period. The author taught two lecture sec- 
tions and a colleague taught a third section. Three 
teaching assistants conducted the laboratory ses- 
sions. A total of 240 students was enrolled. The 
sample consisted of twenty-three male and sixty- 
three female students chosen at random from three 
laboratory classes conducted by one teaching 
assistant. Of the eighty-six students in the sample, 
sixty-one were taught in the author’s large lecture 
section. Only two students had previously partici- 
pated in a modified grade contract system, As 
there was no systematic method used to place 
students in the laboratory sessions on the basis 
of achievement or other selective criteria it was 
assumed the students were representative of the 
total enrollment group. 


Procedure 


Possible total scores were respectively 84 and 14. 


During the last lecture of the course a 

i i ques- 

tionnaire, developed by Washington State Uni- 

versity, entitled Student Opinion of Teaching 
ectiveness, was admini to a large group 

Section. Responses from the fifty-seven students 


im attendance were obtained. Only four of the 


Table 1—Rank Order of Attitude Statements by Median 


1 The grade contract projects are well Spaced tw 
throughout the semester. 


2 The grade contract does not allow for adequate $0 
Communication between students and teachers 
about course objectives. 


3 The uirements of the grade contract seem compli- 4.09 
cated and confusing. 


4 The grade contract challenges a student without 5.0 
threatening him, 


5 The standards for the grade contract are not 5.04 
high enough for a 400 level course, 


6 The grade contract should be continued in future Ln 
Education 401 classes. 


7 The requirements of the grade contract allow 4.0 
Students to work in areas of self interest. 


8.5 The grade contract improves relations between 4.38 
Students and instructors. 


8.5 The requirements for the grade contract are 4.3 
relevant to class lectures. 


10 The requirements of the grade contract allow a 4.3 
variety of educational experiences. 


n The grade contract does not help the student in 3.75 
more efficient learning for the course. 


12 The grade contract simply represents another 3.65 
"gimmick" in education. 


13 The requirements of the grade contract emphasize 3.03 
quantity rather than quality of work. 


14 When the requirements of the grade contract are 2.80 
based on a Pass or Fail students are not 
motivated to work at optimum level. 


questionnaire items were relevant to the present 
study. They measured student opinion on the 
validity of examinations, the fairness of grading 
procedures, the clarity of course objectives, and 
the quality of the course standards. The responses 
of the students were compared with those of 
thirty-one students who had answered the same 
questionnaire at the conclusion of the previous 
semester. The latter students had not experien 
the grade contract system. Students rated the 
opinion questions on a 12-point scale. Each rating 
was marked so that a low score of 1 indicated the 
most favorable opinion. Following is an example 
of the format and content of the questionnaire 
items. 


FAIRNESS IN GRADING 


A |_ 8 c D g 
tly 
Absolutely Shows Constan! 
fair and ional shows 
impartial Favoritism partiality 
to all 
Results 


Table 1 presents each attitude statement ranked 
according to median score. Table 2 compares 


TAYLOR ous 


mean score of the two groups of students on the 
four opinion statements by use of the t-test. 


Table 2—t-test Comparison of the Means for the Grade 
Contract Group Versus the Control Group on Pour Opinion 
Questions 


Sigeific 


Question Mean Mean so pad 
Grade Control Grade Control 


Contract Group Contract Group t 

Group Group 
Validity of 
Cuzstinations 3.90 4.03 2.45 2.43 2m 
Fairness in 2.25 1.63 1,21 88 ze m 
Grading 
Major Objectives 3.25 2.82 1.66 1.96 1,62 &S 
Of the Course 
Standards 4.06 3.85 1,06 1.86 86S 

Discussion 


The results reported in Table 1 show that the 
median rating of all but two of the fourteen 
attitude statements are above the midpoint of the 
scale. As such, one may conclude that the students 
who experienced the grade contract system ex- 
Pressed a relatively high positive attitude toward 
the procedure. It should be noted that with refer- 
ence to the item ranked 18, which suggests stu- 
dents felt the grade contract emphasized quantity 
rather than quality, that the highest quality aspect 
of the course was demanded at the A level. A 
check showed that 30 percent of the students 
actually received a final grade of A. The low 
rating given to the item ranked 13, which means 
that students tended to slightly agree with the 
Statement, therefore, might have resulted partly 
from the fact that 70 percent of the students had 
not experienced the highest quality aspects of the 
Course, Further research should measure the 
interaction of student opinion and the grade level 
for which the student contracted. 


_ The low rating of the item ranked 14 reported 
în Table 1, which means high student consensus 
with the statement, suggests that students are not 
Motivated to work at an optimum level under 
contract system, This reaction is one that 
pont have been predicted. Students are condi- 
Sned throughout their school lives to expect that 
oA highest grades should be given to those who 
obtain the highest scores on tests. In a great 
Courses, particularly those with large en- 
Ae lments, test results form the sole basis for 
Wirmining the letter grades students receive. 
a h a background of experiences which empha- 
able Comparative achievement testing, it is reason- 
© to expect students to feel a lack of motivation 


when written tests are de-emphasized and the 
passing level is placed at 50 percent correct. As a 
check on the achievement level, a comparison was 
made between the grade contract group's mean 
score (29.81, N = 150) and the mean score (31.76, 
N = 86) of the 1968 summer session class that 
had written the same final examination, A test of 
the difference between the means resulted in a 
t = 2.6 which is the level required for significance 
at the .01 level with 284 degrees of freedom, 
Future research should check the validity of this 
finding and possibly focus on the problem of 
determining methods of maintaining high levels 
of test performance in groups experiencing the 
grade contract system. 


Table 2 indicates that students who experienced 
the grade contract system rated the validity of 
the examinations, the clarity of the course objec- 
tives, and the standards required of students no 
differently than the control group. However, the 
grade contract students ranked the fairness of 
course grading significantly higher than the con- 
trol group. The author feels this finding focuses 
on one of the important advantages of the grade 
contract system. 


Conclusion 


The foregoing results appear to indicate that 
student opinion, while not overwhelmingly posi- 
tive toward the grade contract, is still not opposed 
to it. Rather, the results, particularly those con- 
cerned with the fairness of the grading pro- 
cedures, demonstrate a willingness on the part of 
students to approve grade contract systems. New 
procedures almost inevitably generate resistance. 
The grade contract is no exception. The results 
reported here, however, offer a basis for some 
optimism regarding minimal resistance, at least 
on the part of the students sampled. 


a idson, “University Reform Revisited,” Educa- 
toe men 47: (no. 1) 5-10, Winter 1967. 


Evaluation as Feedback and Guide, Association for 

i Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1967 Year- 
book, National Education Association, Washington, 
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APPENDIX A 
GRADE CONTRACT 
Name Educ.401 Evaluation of Learning. Spring 1969 
Last First 
pab. Identification Number Lab. Instructor _R.B., H.W., M.W. 


Lecture Section 1 2 3 Laboratory Section Day M T W Th F Time AM PM 


Major 
e—a 


I will do the following things for a grade 
AB C€ D 


To demonstrate that I have done these things 
I will 


D, 1. Fill out contract in duplicate 


2. Read Evaluating Pupil Growth by 


Ahmann and Glock 


1. Submit contract to my laboratory 
instructor by February 28. 
2. Pass examinations at the 50% level or 
receive a Normalized T-score greater 
than 37* 
March 10-11 Chapters 1-5 
April 28-29 Chapters 6-10 
Finals Week Mainly Chapters 11-16 
3. a. Submit the abstract and criticism 
to my laboratory instructor by March 7* 


3. a. Prepare an abstract and eriti- 
cism of an article on evaluation 
in my area of specialization** 

OR 

3. b. Prepare two 4-option multiple- 
choice test items from assigned 
chapters in Ahmann and Glock 
that measure intellectual 
processes above the knowledge 
level** 


OR 
3. b. Submit the items to my laboratory 
instructor according to the follow- 
ing schedule: 
Chapters l-5 by February 28 
Chapters 6-10 by April 18 
Chapters 11-16 by May 16 


Complete the D category and 
4. Construct an evaluation instrument 
capable of measuring progress 
toward specific goals. This may 
be a small group (3) activity** 


4. Submit the evaluation instrument and 
an accompanying written report to my 
laboratory instructor by March 14 and 
report orally on the instrument to my 
(our) laboratory class.* 


5. Evaluate a standardized achievement 


5. Submit a written evaluation report to 
test.** 


my laboratory instructor by May 16* 


6. Evaluate a standardized ability test 


6. Submit a written evaluation report to 
my laboratory instructor by May 23* 


B: Complete C and D categories and 


7. Understand and be able to calculate 
simple descriptive statistics and 
apply them to educational problems** 


7. a. Hand in a first set of statistical 
Problems to my laboratory instructor 
by April 4* and a second set by 
May 2* OR 


7. b. Pass two Statistical tests at the 
75% level by May 2% 


A. Complete the B, C and D categories and 
either (a) or (b) below 


8. a, Pogo original research Study 8. a. Submit a Proposed plan of my study 
on: to my lecture instructor by April 4 
and a written report of the research 


TITLE: by May 16 


8. b. Doa Study of studies on:x* 8. b. Submit a Proposed plan of my study 
to my lecture instructor by April 4 
and a written report of the study 


TITLE: by May 16% 


£ unsatisfactory the task may be repeated 
+ If final exam is unsatisfactory, you 
nstructor, less than that for which you 


**See your instructor for specific details, 
ed ae 


Date Sign pendent 2S 8) ES taatenerer 
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Self-Perceived Solutions to Adult Problems 


RALPH C. DOBBS, University of Missouri 


ABSTRACT 


The data in this investigation were secured through structured interviews conducted in the homes of adults 
residing in urban areas. A total of one hundred adults were interviewed by the investigator, The number of in- 
terviews was divided equally between two communities and all respondents were randomly-selected heads of 


All expressed problems were classified under the direction of a panel into four categories, namely (1) eco- 
nomic, (2) educational, (3) physical, and (4) health. The investigation was accomplished through a carefully de- 
signed interview schedule consisting of open-end questions which elicited self-perceived solutions to problems 


contained in the above categories. 


The self-perceived solutions were classified into four categories, namely (1) improved educational program, 
(2) improved economic opportunities, (3) improved laws and zoning ordinances, and (4) improved health and 


medical care. 


The urban areas involved in this study represent not only the non-declining community but also the com- 


munity that is declining in use value, 


IT SEEMS that much of the research in adult 
education today is either openly or inferentially 
criticized, not for its lack of ascertaining adult 
problems, but for its lack of suggesting solutions 
to the problems which adults express. A closer 
examination of the studies relating to this phase 
of adult education provides some enlightenment 
to the proposition that self-perceived solutions can 
be utilized in helping adults solve many of their 
own problems. 

Green (3) has suggested five probable reasons 
Why expressed solutions are not utilized in build- 
mg adult programs. First, those adults engaged 
= Manual labor were physically and mentally 
atigued at the close of the day and often did 
become involved in the process of critical 
thinking, Second, many adults felt inferior and 
did not want to reveal their ignorance by enter- 
red a formal adult class. Third, adults often felt 

at a language difference existed between them 
and their leaders, Fourth, educational offerings 
Vere usually too abstract to be relevant to their 
all Y experiences. Fifth, the adults were not usu- 
sonubProached by educators in the learners’ own 
ocial environment. 
the on (2) sounded a warning that educators 
ee not place too much emphasis on “telling” 
thr 8 but rather guide them into experiences 

ugh which learners may discover what they 
Drob o know to solve many of their own 
lems. 


ra eman (4) stressed the importance of un- 
builg nding the desires of adults in order to 
affai a program of participation in educational 
q *S. He implied that educators need to compre- 


hend more clearly the factors operating in the 
lives of adults in order to develop meaningful 
learning experiences. 

Bergevin and McKinley (1) maintained that 
active participation in educational programs is 
apt to result whenever adults are involved in all 
aspects of program development. 


Purpose and Procedures 


The purpose of the study can be divided into 
four major parts. 


1, Find the self-perceived problems of 
randomly selected adults in a declin- 
ing community and in a non-declining 
community. 

2. Find the self-perceived ways to solve 
the problems expressed by the re- 
spondents in the study. 

8. Make comparisons of the self- 
perceived problems and solutions of 
the adults in the study. 

4. Search for ways in which self- 
perceived solutions can be utilized in 
formulating an adult education pro- 
gram. 


This study involved a detailed, personal struc- 
tured interview with a random sample of 5 per- 
cent of heads of households of a declining urban 
community and compared the problems and solu- 
tions to those of their comparable counterparts 
in a non-declining urban community. A declining 
community is defined as an area which is losing 
use value to such an extent that its residents are 
having difficulty returning economic rents, paying 


316 
assessed taxes, and providing for fundamental 
repairs. 


In order to secure authenticity as well as repli- 
cability regarding the methodology involved in 
this research investigation, a number of authori- 
ties were contacted for counsel. From these au- 
thorities, four were secured as panel members. 


The members' carefully examined the inter- 
view schedule and made extensive suggestions as 
to how the instrument could be effectively em- 
ployed. After pretests in pilot studies, the instru- 
ment was adjusted and the categories for analysis 
of data were formulated. Classification of the 
data was made by the researcher and the mem- 
bers of the panel. 


The boundaries established were as follows: 


Economic: Included all responses inter- 
preted as problems relating to finances 
as well as to occupational difficulties. 

Educational: Included all responses 
interpreted as problems concerning 
schooling, training, learning, and under- 


standing. 

Physical: Included all responses inter- 
preted as problems of the adult involving 
shopping accommodations, building, and 
community facilities. 

Health: Included all responses inter- 
preted as problems relating to health as 
the most dominant problem in the 
adult’s life. 


All one hundred respondents were heads of 
households and were selected at random. All 
dwellings were listed consecutively beginning at 
the lot occupying the extreme northeast corner 
of the designated community boundary line. Con- 
secutive numberings were followed throughout 
each community until all dwellings were num- 
bered. By utilizing a table of random numbers, 
the needed number of households was secured. 


All data were classified according to the cri- 
teria set forth by the panel and respectively 
recorded on tally sheets by the researcher and 
panel members. 


In order to make meaningful comparisons of 
responses of the interviewees, as shown to be 
advisable by pilot studies, it was necessary to 
secure a dominant self-perceived problem and a 
dominant self-perceived solution from each re- 
spondent. This particular approach yielded data 
of sufficient nature to be treated by chi-square 
statistical analysis. 


The interview questions were personalized and 
preplanned. For example, “What is there about 
you or your community that makes it hard for 
you to do what you want to do?” and “What 
| help ee ae or get around the thi 
Mat st your path?” are typical questions 
included in the interview. All interviews were 
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Table 1.—Percentage Distribution of Self-perceived Pred. 
lems of Adults in a Declining and Non-declining Com. 
munity 


Type of C 
Self-perceived Declining N 


Problems (N=50) N=50) 7 
E eS 
Educational 34 32 
Physical 18 

Economic 34 16 
Health 14 10 


made in the homes of the individual respondents, 
and the expressed solutions were received in a 
face-to-face situation. 


Since the panel of judges approved the criteria 
of classification of all problems as educational, 
physical, economic, or health, it seemed important 
to show in Table 1 the percentage distribution of 
the self-perceived problems in the two types of 
communities. 


The economic type of problem represented 
slightly over one-third of the total problems found 
in a declining community. The largest single type 
of problem in the non-declining community was 
of a physical nature. Based on these data it seems 
that the two communities view physical and eco- 
nomic problems differently but health and edu- 
cational problems similarly. 


Table 2—Frequency Distribution by Type of Problem 
Perceived by Adults in the Declining and the Non-declin- 
ing Community 


SSS 
-_eO 


Type of Community 
Declin- Non-de- 


Type of clining 


ing 

Problem (N=50) (N=50) Total 
Educational 

Actual 17 16 35 

Expected 16.5 16.5 33.0 
Physical 

Actual 9 21 30 

Expected 15.0 15.0 30.0 
Economic 

Actual 17 8 25 

Expected en) 12.5 25.0 
Health 

Actual 7 5 12 

Expected 6.0 6.0 12.0 
ea a peels AeA Se a aaa 


Further Treatment of Data 


An effort was made to treat statistically the 
differences between the self-perceived problems of 
adults in the declining community and the self- 
perceived problems of adults in the non-declining 
community. 

Table 2 shows the frequency distribution of 
the problems as perceived by the adults in both 
the declining and the non-declining community. 
These data are shown in order to reveal the 
actual cases involved and at the same time yield 
a statistical measurement as a further means of 
comparing the types of problems perceived. 


Calculations revealed that the total chi-square 
value was 8.70 with three degrees of freedom. 
Chi-square tables from Wert, Neidt, and Ahmann 
(5) showed that a value of 7.81 was required 
to be considered significant at the .05 level. 


Having established a significant difference be- 
tween the self-perceived problems of adults in the 
declining community and the non-declining com- 
munity, it seemed important to examine the 
self-perceived ways to solve their respective 
problems. Using the same categorization as set 
forth earlier, Table 3 was developed to make the 
comparison. A chi-square statistical analysis was 
made of the data which showed a total value of 
7.04 with three degrees of freedom. The greatest 
difference occurred in the educational category, 
from which almost one-third of the total chi- 
Square value was derived. 


_ Since the overall purpose of this investigation 
is to clarify and improve the methods of adult 
learning, a further analysis was made on fre- 
quency distribution within each category. Hence 
the development of Table 4 seemed necessary. 
Table 4 shows the self-perceived ways to solve 
adult problems in a declining community. It seems 


Table 3.—Percentage Distribution of Self-perceived Ways 
to Solve Adult Problems 


ES 
Self-perceived Type of Community 
Ways to Solve Declining Non-declining 


Problems (N=50) (N=50) 
Improved 

Educational 

Program 44 26 
Improved Economic 

Opportunities 22 38 
Tnproveg Laws and 

oning Ordinances 20 30 
Tuproved Health and 

edical Care 14 6 


DOBBS 817 
Table 


4—Frequency Distribution of Self-perceived Ways 
Adults im a Declining 


Frequency 
of Mention 
Waya to Solve Problems (%=50) 
Improved Educational Prograa 
More night classes 7 
More or better job training 6 
Leadership training 5 
Community Council 4 


Improved Economic Opportunities 
Develop good paying joba 5 
Become home owners 3 
Job location service 3 


Improved Laws and Zoning 
Ordinances 
Property prohibition through 
zoning laws 
More and better law 
enforcement 
Equal rights regardless of 
color 


N 


Improved Héalth and Medical Care 
Improved medical program 
Care for handicapped 


5 
2 
TOTAL 50 


pressed ways to solve problems were educational. 

Table 5 presents the same type of responses 
from adults who live in a non-declining com- 
munity. 

It seems relevant to note that in a non-declining 
community a smaller number of adults perceived 
fewer educational ways to resolve their problems 
than economic ways. 


Conclusions 


Based on the analysis of the entire study it is 

concluded that: h 

1. The self-perceived physical and economic prob- 
lems of randomly selected adults in a declining 
community differ from the self-perceived 
physical and economic problems of their 
counterparts residing in a non-declining com- 
munity. 

2. The self-perceived problems categorized as 
health and education respectively were viewed 
similarly by adults from the declining and 
non-declining community. 
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Self-perceived Ways 4. In the non-declining community the 
to Solve Probitma of Adake t's Nanda Community category under self-perceived ways to solve 
adult problems was “Improved Economie 
Frequency Opportunities.” 
of Mention 5. A closer examination and further study may 
Ways to Solve Problens (N=50) reveal that self-perceived solutions can offer 


Improved Economic 


Opportunities 
Shopping facilities 10 
Develop better paying jobs 9 
Improved Laws and Zoning 
Ordinances 
Zoning for proper development 10 
Law enforcement 3 
Equal work rights 2 


Improved Educational Program 
Improved program for leadership 7 
More adult classes and courses 6 


Improved Health and Medical Care 
Better medical care’ and 
treatment be 


TOTAL 50 


3. In the declining community more than 40 
percent of the expressed ways to solve problems 
were of an educational nature. 
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substantial help in building and implementing 
effective adult education programs, 


FOOTNOTE 


1. The panel consisted of Dr. Richard Turner, Director of 
Educational Research, Indiana University; Dr. Harold 
Moore, College of Education, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity; Dr. Mason Atwood, Bureau of Adult Studies, In- 
diana University; and Richardson Wood, President of 
Program Research, Inc., 35 East 84th Street, New York, 
New York. 
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ABSTRACT 


This study investigated the effects of anticipation of either objective, combined objective essay, 
essay test on students’ study methods and <a pata on both sbjective and osmay poses Nort Tn the 
classroom education 


first of two experiments—conducted under ordinary 


told to anticipate one of the three midterm examination formats, In the second 


guage arts students—the preparation period was tightly controlled to permit precise, unobtrusive measures of 
study 


study methods. In both experiments each analysis of 


method variables and 


revealed no reliable differences between the three treatment groups, suggesting that kind of examination ex- 


pected did not affect amount or type of preparation, or actual performance on either 


THERE IS much empirical verification of the 
common-sense notion that tests tend to facilitate 
learning at all educational levels (5, 6, 7, 8, 14, 
15). There is evidence that students at least 
report that they prepare differently for an objec- 
tive as opposed to an essay examination. In studies 
by Terry (17), Douglass and Tallmadge (4), 
Meyer (10), and Silvey (12), college students 
Teported on questionnaires that they attempted to 
Master smaller units of information when antici- 
Pating an objective examination and more com- 
Prehensive units when preparing for an essay 
examination, 

There has, in fact, long been a contention 
among educators and writers in the area of meas- 
urement that essay examinations can make unique 
Pedagogical contributions by promoting more 
desirable or, at least, different study methods, 
a presumably greater mastery of content (1, 
oak Little empirical evidence has been advanced, 
owever, to support this position. The results of 
Published studies have not been consistent. Meyer 
9), using recognition, completion-type recall, and 
€ssay-type recall examination sets, found no dis- 
ae effect of examination set on recognition 
3 ts, but a facilitating effect on delayed comple- 

on tests for the completion-type recall set. 
ots study, however, was not conducted in the 
ual learning-testing situation—the Ss learned 
labo material and took the examination in a 
aed setting. Thus, lack of the usual moti- 
valiait May have constituted a threat to 2 
S ty. Vallance (18) found no differences in 
formance on either objective or essay tests 
een students anticipating an essay test and 
Ose expecting an objective test. Vallance’s study, 


, however, permitted a week's time lapse between 

| preparation and testing, which may have washed 
out any actual effects. Sax and Collet (11) found 
that Ss anticipating a multiple-choice test showed 
higher performance on this type of examination 
than those expecting a recall test, but that on a 
recall examination, there were no differences be- 
tween groups. Subjects, however, took three mid- 
term examinations of the format they were to 
expect on the final examination. It seems possible 
that differences in difficulty between the two test 
types as well as a certain test-wiseness regarding 
multiple-choice items may have accounted for the 
higher performance of the multiple-choice-trained 
group over the recall-trained group on the multi- 
ple-choice test. 

The purpose of the present study was to com- 
pare the effects of anticipation of either an objec- 
tive, essay, or combined objective and essay 
examination on study methods and performance 
on objective and essay examinations, on items 
from the knowledge, comprehension, application, 
and analysis levels (2), and on a retention test 
given 2 weeks later. The study was composed of 
two experiments. The first investigated the effects 
of type of test anticipated in a typical classroom 
setting. The second constituted an effort to in- 
vestigate the same phenomenon with much tighter 
control over the preparation period and direct 
observation of study methods. The two experi- 
ments will be reported separately. 


Method and Results of Experiment 1 


Subjects. A class of thirty-six Ss—mainly 
sophomores and juniors—enrolled in an education 
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Table 1—Summary Statistics for Subjects* in Experi- 
ment 1 


Group Means? 


ee S.D. 
1 (0) 2 (osx 3 (2) Total Total 
—_— 8 ©) Total Total 
SAT: Verbal 523.14 505.00 526.14 519.47 65.71 
SAT: Quaatative 475.43 5936.20 519.72 507.74 93.77 
SAT: Total 1009.75 1026.83 1047.17 1027.21 135.61 
Cusslative G.P.A, 
(ands... 3F 50) 2.49 2.36 2.64 2.50 0.70 


age 22.17. 23,50 22.00 22.59 4.03 
i36; 12 males, 24 females. 


Awobjective; 2econbined objective and essay; 3-essay examination 
anticipated. 


foundations course at the University of Colorado 
during the summer Session, 1967, was used in the 
experiment. The original forty-eight Ss in the 
class had been randomly assigned to the three 
treatment groups, with sixteen in each group. 
Eleven Ss dropped the course, however, leaving 
group sizes of twelve, twelve, and thirteen, One 
S of the treatment group of size thirteen was then 
randomly dropped from the analysis to ensure 
equal cell frequencies. The investigator acted as 
graduate assistant for the course. Table 1 gives 
descriptive information about the sample. 


Procedure. Ss were randomly divided into three 
treatment groups—anticipating an objective, com- 
bined objective and essay, or essay midterm 
examination, In the first lecture, Ss were given a 
handout informing each of the textbook and lec- 
ture materials for which he would be responsible 
on the midterm examination and the type of 
examination to expect, along with sample ques- 
tions. One week before the midterm, Ss were 
reminded of the test and of the type of examina- 
tion each could expect. On the day of the midterm, 
Ss completed the following: 


1. A 14-item questionnaire. This was con- 
structed to ascertain time spent in preparation, 
type of preparation, techniques (underlining, 
note-making, etc.) used, and units (facts, 
principles, applications) stressed, 


2. A 8-question essay examination, This test 
was graded independently and anonymously by 
both the investigator and another doctoral 
candidate in education, The mean of the two 
Scores was used in the analysis, Inter-rater 
reliability was .84, 


Two weeks later Ss were given an unannounced 
28-item retention test including seven items 


from each of the knowledge, comprehension, appli- 
cation, and analysis categories, 


Design. The study method variables were 
analyzed by a one-way analysis of variance, using 
the BMD01V computer program with the three 
treatment levels for type of examination antici- 
pated. The test performance variables were 
analyzed by a one-way analysis of covariance 
(BMD05V). With Scholastic Achievement Test 
(SAT), total scores covaried (.21 = rs = 81 
with criteria) except in the analysis of essay 
test scores in which grade point average (GPA) 
was covaried because of greater correlation with 
the criterion (r = 51). A correlation analysis 
was also conducted (BMD03D). 


Results 


Correlations between the objective, essay, and 
retention tests and various organismic and study 
method variables are presented in Table 2. Of 
particular interest are the correlations between 
degree of stress on facts (score 1=low;... 
3 = high from the questionnaire) and scores on 
the objective and retention tests. Even after the 
effects of SAT total scores have been partialled 
out a substantial (p < .05) negative relationship 
remains in each case. Also, degree of stress on 
applications correlates with total objective test 
Scores, —.58, after SAT total scores have been 
partialled out. A positive relationship, however, 
is seen between stress on applications and essay 
test scores, after the partialling out of SAT total 
scores, A stress on ideas and principles, in prep- 
aration, appears to be the most successful set, 
showing positive correlations with all test scores, 
although these correlations are not significant 
after partialling out the effects of SAT total 
scores, 


Table 2—Correlations Between Total Scores on the onen 
tive, Essay, and Retention Tests and Selected Organismi 
and Study Method Variables (N=36) 


Test 
ee ee E 
Objective Essay Retention 
kk 
SAT: Total «724A pee ar 
G.P.A. ‘35% eed FE 
pee 2 348 a 
Hours Spent Studying 50mm oll to1)4 
(7126) Ga 
Degree of Stress on Facts P 43 
Celows...;3=high) ley 106 (-.34) 4 
(-.33) 3 
Degree of Stress on Ideas, an 134 
Principles (l«low, etc.) +25 12598 (.23)4 
Degree of Stress on Applications -.21 
Glow, etc.) =.30 3429 
(-.53) aaa (.35) 42 
Degree of Underlining (1enot used; =.05 
pa extensively) «00 +03 
Degree of Notes ~.18 
Giwnot used, etc.) =.29 +00 y 
¢.07)4 — 
P < 05; aa re two-tailed probabilities. 


P< .0l. Both a 
partial correlation coefficients with effects of SAT: Total scores 
partialled out, 


vee > Y = oe peen 


Bo 
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Table 3.—Results of One-Way Analyses of Variance of Eleven Study Method Variables From Experiment One 


Group Means? 


Dependent Variable (df=2)° MSa(df=33) 1 (0) 2 (OSE) 3 (E) F b 


DTime at which studying began 1.0354 


Hours spent studying 57.4924 
CUnderlining and highlighting 0,5000 
“Making notes and summaries 0.8485 
dstress on facts 0.4848 
dStress on ideas 0.2500 
dStress on applications 0.3258 
Times reading text 0.2980 
Times reading supplementary 

text 0.4798 

Times reading lecture notes 2.4949 


No. of pages at one sitting 1793.2424 


oc 6% 


l=yesterday;...;5=ten days ago. 

ł=not used;...;4=used extensively. 
l=low;...;3=high. 

Treatment MS reproducible by MS, XIF. 


A 


Results of analyses of the study method vari- 
ables—data which were gathered by means of the 
questionnaire—are reported in Table 3. From 
Table 3, it can be seen that—with respect to 
reported time spent studying, thoroughness of 


2.83 2.25 Reald; 1.1537 >.25 
12.17 10.33 13.08 0.4092 »>,25 
3.42 3.33 3.42 0.0556 »>,25 
2.17 2.33 1.83 0.9167 >.25 
2.33 2.17 2.17 0.2292 »>,25 
2.67 2.67 2.58 0.1111 »>.25 
2.08 1.92 2.42 2.3876 >.10 
1.75 1.42 1.33 1.9576 »>.10 


1.42 1.33 1.75- 1.2158 >.25 
2.67 2.33 2.50 0.1336 »>.25 
52:83 54.17 46.83 0.1021 >,25 


lsobjective; 2=combined objective and essay; 3=essay examination anticipated. 


review, techniques employed, and type of orienta- 
tion regarding the breakdown of material—there 
were no differences between students studying 
for an objective, and those studying for an essay, 
or combined examination. 


Table 4—Results of One-Way Analyses of Covariance of Seven Examination Criteria From Experiment One 
eT 


b 
Adjusted Group Means 


Dependent Variable (df=2)4 MS.(df=32) 1 (0) 2 (06E) 3 (E) F 


Total objective score 23.3510 
Essay score 189.0731 
Knowledge items score 3.6554 
Comprehension items score 4.8994 
Application items score 2.5608 
Analysis items score 2.6182 
“Retention items score 6.2801 


27.21 29.11 27.26 0.6022 >.25 
45.31 52.56 43.38 1.4432 >.25 
8.73 8.93 8.43 0.2036 >.25 
6.08 6.09 6.08 0.0001 >.25 
SDi 5.59 5.49 0.0133 »>.25 
6.89 8.51 7.27 3.2801 .. > .05 
12.35 12.65 13.31 0.4464 >.25 


SAT: Total scores constituted the covariate, except in the essay score. 
petalysis, in which the covariate was G.P.A. ; 

qltobjective; 2=combined objective and essay; 3=essay examination anticipated. 
gE for HS 531. One case was lost from this analysis. 


Treatment MS reproducible by MS, X F. 
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Tabie 5.—Correlstions of the Objective Test Scores, the Two Item Type Scores, and Essay Test Scores with Selected 
Organiemic and Study Method Variables From Experiment Two (N=26) 


Total Obj. Knowledge Comprehension Essay 
Test Score Items Score Items Score Test Score 
Age ~.54e* -.48% -.49% -56RA 
Tise spent reading handout 37 .39* 26 $22 
Extent of underlining, high- 
lighting (number of lines) „64k 58%% 584k 43% 
Extent of making notes and 
summaries (number of words) -.10 03 -.22 18 


*p < .05; ** p< .Ol. 


The final analyses in this experiment were 
performed on results of the various achievement 
tests. The dependent variables were the objective 
test, the essay test, the retention test (parallel to 
the objective but given 2 weeks later), and sub- 
tests of items from the knowledge, comprehension, 
application, and analysis categories, according to 
Bloom’s Taxonomy. Results of the analyses are 
presented in Table 4. 


From the analyses of the examination criteria, 
it is seen that anticipation of one type of examina- 
tion as opposed to another had no apparent effect 
on actual performance on the tests and item types 
included. The dependent variables shown in Table 
4 were also analyzed using a 3X3 factorial 
design—stratifying with three levels of SAT total 
scores rather than covarying them—in order to 
determine whether the treatment variable, type 
of test anticipated, interacted with the levels of 


Both are two-tailed probabilities. 


SAT total scores. The results of these analyses 
showed essentially no treatment x SAT inter- 
action, and, moreover, treatment mean effects 
consistent with those reported from the analyses 
of covariance. Thus, it is felt that considerable 
confidence can be placed in the results as reported 
in Table 4. 


The results of the analyses of both study method 
variables and examination criteria in experiment 
1 indicate, without exception, no apparent advan- 
tage for one type of test over another in terms of 
preparation or actual performance. The question 
arises as to whether the absence of significant 
differences between groups on the study method 
and performance criteria is perhaps the result of 
a lack of power due to an N of thirty-six. The 
lack of consistency, however, between criteria of 
the group with the highest mean, and the fact 
that the ordering of the means in the performance 


Table 6—Results of One-Way Analyses of Variance of Six Study Method Variables From Experiment Two 


Group Means? 
Dependent Variable (d£=2)° MS.(df=21) 1 (0) 2 (O&E) 3 (E) F OF oF 


Number of readings 1.1041 1.86 2.29 1.90 0.3688 >.25 
Total time spent (minutes) 107.0932 55.71 48.71 51.70 0.8079 >.25 
Degree of underlining 
(lines) 1426.7259 73.71 48.57 52.30 0.9353 >.25 
Degree of making notes 
: (words) 572.8626 28.00 8.57 7.40 1.7564 >.10 
ee of stress on facts 0.4707 dss 2.14 1.80 3.6618 <.05 
Degree of stress on ideas 0.6551 1.86 2.29 1.90 3.1111 >.05 


plxobjective; 2=combined objective and essay; 3=essay examination anticipated. 
l=low;...;3=high. 


Treatment MS reproducible by MS e xF. 


reflected no a priori hypotheses would 
to indicate that the nonsignificant differences 
ned were, in fact, random. 


Method and Results of Experiment 2 


Subjects, A class of twenty-six senior-level 
Tinguage arts students attending the University 
‘of Colorado during the 1967 summer session 
used for this experiment. Subjects were 
Mequired to take part in the experiment, and of 
the twenty-eight Ss enrolled in the course, only 
two were absent from the experiment. They were 
Tandomly assigned to treatment groups after they 
arrived for the experimental session, Thus, no 
‘section factors (differential or otherwise) were 
present. 
Procedure. Subjects were randomly divided into 
the same three treatment groups as in experiment 
J—anticipating an objective, essay, or combined 
‘amination. The experiment was conducted in 
single afternoon. Ss were gathered together for 
& special session on linguistics, after having been 
informed by their instructor that they would be 
evaluated on their performance in the session, 
and that this evaluation would constitute part of 
their course grade. Each S was given a copy of an 
introductory chapter from a descriptive linguistics 
text, along with instructions as to what type of 
amination to expect and sample questions. 
Subjects were allowed unlimited time to read the 
Material (18 single-spaced pages), and were 
allowed to do what they wished with the material 
with respect to underlining, highlighting, sum- 
Marizing, etc. When Ss thought they had mastered 
the handout on linguistics, it was taken away, and 
od reading time was unobtrusively recorded. 
ubjects then completed the following: 


1. An 8-item questionnaire. This was used to 
Provide information on number of readings of 
material, degree of stress on facts, and 
degree of stress on ideas. These data along 
with the directly obtained information on time 
spent, and amount of underlining, note-making, 
etc, constituted the study method variables 
g estigated in experiment 2. 
ii A 2-question essay examination with no time 
amit, 
§ A 30-item multiple-choice objective examina- 
a with no time limit. This test had a KR-20 
icity of .69. The thirty items included 
bl items each of the knowledge and com- 
a ehension categories (Bloom’s Taxonomy), 
ores on which were also analyzed separately. 


a handouts were examined, and the amount 

hee (number of lines) and note-making 

Teco r of words in notes and summaries) was 
pn for each S. 

at The study method variables were 
' ae by one-way analyses of variance with 
ree treatment levels, using the BMD01V 


gi 
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computer program. A 3 X 3 factorial design was 
used in the analyses of examination performance 
(BMDO05V). The three treatment-groups—antici- 
pation of an objective, essay, or combined test— 
were crossed with three levels of the age variable, 
which was found to correlate —.54 with the total 
objective test score, and —.56 with the essay 
score. Two Ss were dropped from the analyses of 
the study methods and performance variables 
because of missing data, All twenty-six were used, 
however, in a correlational analysis (BMD08D). 


Results 


Correlations between examination criteria and 
certain organismic and study method variables 
appear in Table 5. It can be seen from this table 
that age was strongly and negatively associated 
with performance. Also of interest are the high 
positive correlations between extent of underlin- 
ing and highlighting of the material and perform- 
ance on all criteria. This finding is not surpris- 
ing, but did not appear in experiment 1. It must 
be remembered, of course, that in experiment 1 
scores on this variable—degree of underlining and 
highlighting—were assigned from what Ss re- 
ported on a questionnaire. In experiment 2, inspec- 
tion of the returned reading materials undoubtedly 
furnished more valid data on this variable. 


Results of the analyses of the study method var- 
iables, data on three of which were gathered by 
direct observation (hopefully resulting in greater 
validity than student report), are presented in 
Table 6. Of the dependent variables reported in 


very great confidence in this single significant dif- 
ference. Since it is not corroborated by findings 


show greater performance on factual level items 
in the test criteria analysis (Table 7), this differ- 
ence may well be artifactual. 

Overall, the results of the analyses of study 
method variables in experiment 2 are in close 
agreement with the corresponding analyses in 
experiment 1. The outstanding feature in both 
experiments is that the type of examination an- 
ticipated appears to make very little, if any, dif- 
erence to time spent, breakdown of material, or 
techniques employed in preparation. 

Results of the analyses of the examination cri- 
teria—scores on the total objective test, the knowl- 
edge and comprehension level items, and the essay 
test—are presented in Table 7. The results of the 
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Tabie T.—Results of Two-Way Analyses of Variance’ of Four Examination Criteria From Experiment Two 


F-Ratios for Effects? 


Treatment 


Treatmeat 
Age X Age 


Dependent Variable MS,(df=15) _(df=2) p (df=2) p (df=4) p 


>.25 2.6519 >.10 0.0652 >.25 
>.25 8.5441 <.01 0.2010 >.25 
>.25 2.9512 >.05 0.5493 >.25 
>.25 2.1345 >.10 0.4793 >.25 


Total objective test 18,3778 0.7059 


Knowledge itens 20.8722 0.5731 
Comprehension items 5.4611 1.3735 
Essay test 5.6611 0.2086 


A 3x 3 factorial design with the three treatment levels crossed with three age 


levels was used. 


lsobjective; 2=combined objective and essay; 3=essay examination anticipated. 
Mean squares for effects reproducible by MS. XF. 


analyses of the examination criteria in experi- 
ment 2 are consistent with those of experiment 
1—without exception, type of test anticipated had 
no effects upon actual performance on either ex- 
amination type or items from different cognitive 


Conclusions 


In summary, the evidence from both experi- 
ments first suggests that students do not prepare 
differently—in terms of time spent, organization 
of material, and techniques employed—whether 
they are expecting an objective, essay, or com- 
bined objective and essay examination. Secondly, 
it appears that regardless of type of examination 
anticipated, students will perform at the same 
level on either an objective or essay examination 
and on items requiring each of the various levels 
of cognitive functioning. 

The use of various types of tests to foster vari- 
ous kinds of study and learning, although widely 
advocated (1, 3, 13, 16) would seem to be a prac- 
tice based on intuitive appeal, but not convincingly 
supported by empirical research. In particular, 
the contention that a superiority of the essay ex- 
amination is its ability to promote more desirable 
study methods and higher performance on tasks 
requiring organization, and deeper comprehension 
and analysis of information should be reevaluated 
in light of the evidence in the present study of 
no differences between groups in terms of study 
methods, the essay examination, or items from the 

higher levels of the cognitive domain. 
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Factors Which Are Associated with the Principal’s 
Behavior in Encouraging Teacher 
Participation in School Decision-Making 


RICHARD A. GORTON 


ABSTRACT 


The purpose of the study was to investigate the relationships between several factors associated with the role of 
the principal in regard to teacher participation in school decision-making. A multivariate analysis of the data col- 
lected from a 10 percent random sample of high school principals in California indicated that the principal's per- 
sonal role orientation and his perception of the expectations of his faculty and immediate superior were signifi- 
cantly related to his behavior in encouraging teacher participation in school decision-making. 


IN RECENT years the issue of teacher partici- 
pation in school decision-making has attracted 
considerable attention. Newspaper headlines have 
featured teacher demands for increased involve- 
ment in decisions influencing their professional 
welfare, and teacher organizations have become 
more militant in their attempt to obtain a more 
significant role for teachers in school decision- 
making. 

A review of the educational literature on 
teacher expectations’ for participation in school 
decision-making suggests that teachers prefer 
group leadership, i.e., leadership where teachers 
participate in making decisions about the school 
program, to principal-dominated leadership (1). 
Heretofore, however, research had not isolated 
the factors that are associated with the principal’s 
efforts to expand or restrict teacher participation 
7 the decision-making process. It was the identi- 
cation of these factors and clarification of their 
relative contribution which constituted the focus 
of the investigation. 


Related Research 


ay fttons and Shils (6), Sarbin (8), Getzels (3), 
Bi Gross (5) have developed paradigms of social 
to oe that include several variables pertinent 
vid e problem. They postulated that an indi- 
is os s social behavior in an institutional setting 
as at by his own personal role orientation 
RER the expectations of the institution toward 
is See An individual’s personal role orientation 
in ns ed as his inclination to perform his role 
ate pe oulan manner} institutional expectations 
vidu aa as those expectations for an indi- 
mets role behavior which are held by his 
at reference groups. 
role at es examining the relationships of personal 
5 Saas toward faculty participation, and 
Mero; individual’s social behavior have been nu- 
x us (4, 7, 9). With the exception of Blau’s 


exploratory study (2), however, these investiga- 
tions focused on either personal role orientation 
variables or institutional expectations, They did 
not attempt to control the effects of one type of 
variable at the same time that they were examin- 
ing the relationship of another variable. Blau 
noted, though, that studies aimed at explaining 
an individual’s behavior as a function of his 
personal characteristics, without controlling for 
the effects of institutional expectations, do not 
isolate the effects of one kind of variable from 
the influence of the other (2). 

Design 

The investigation focused on two sets of vari- 
ables which theorists have postulated would be 
associated with the behavior of the secondary 
school principal in facilitating efforts to partici- 
pate in decision-making about the school program. 
The variables were (a) the principal's personal 
role orientation toward faculty participation, and 
(b) the institutional expectations for the princi- 
pal’s behavior, held by his relevant reference 
groups. 

The two groups assumed to be most important 
in influencing the behavior of the principal on 
this issue were his faculty and superiors. Earlier 
studies had revealed that both groups possess 
expectations concerning the principal’s role in 
encouraging faculty participation in decision- 
making, and each is related to the principal in 
the superior-subordinate hierarchy within the 
institutional setting. Since it is the principal’s 
immediate superior ‘who can most directly reward 
behavior, through favorable assessment of per- 
formance which is in accordance with his own 
expectations, and who can most directly apply 
sanctions for “incorrect” behavior, the study 
focuses on the expectations of the principal’s 
immediate superior, rather than on his superiors 


as a group. 


The study was conducted in one hundred high 
schools randomly selected from the California pop- 
ulation of school districts with at least two high 
schools. All participants were sent the same ques- 
tionnaire, which had been from instru- 
mentation developed at the Midwest Administra- 
tive Center for the purpose of studying decision- 
making in the schools. 


Data on the principal's personal role orientation 
were obtained by asking each principal to respond 
to the questionnaire on the role that the principal 
should take in encouraging teacher participation 
in school decision-making. Information about the 
expectations of the principal’s faculty and of 
his immediate superior for the principal’s behavior 
was secured by requesting the principal to respond 
to the questionnaire as he perceived their expec- 
tations for his role. The investigator followed 
the conventional assumption that the principal 
is more likely to be influenced by what he per- 
ceives as the expectations of his faculty and 
immediate superior than by their actual expecta- 
tions. 


A 10 percent sample of each principal’s faculty 
was randomly selected to describe the actual 
behavior (as represented in the questionnaire) 
of the principal in encouraging teacher participa- 
tion in decision-making. A multivariate analysis 
was then employed to determine the relationships 
of each predictor variable with the behavior of 
the principal. 


Findings and Conclusions 


An analysis of the data revealed that signifi- 
cant relationships exist among the principal’s 
behavior in encouraging teacher participation in 
school decision-making (r = .49), his perception 
of his immediate superior’s expectations about 
teacher participation (r = .49), and his percep- 
tion of his faculty’s expectations about teacher 
participation in school decision-making (r = .43). 
All of the correlations were significant at the .01 
level of confidence. 


However, in order to assess the independent 
contribution of each predictor variable on the 
principal’s behavior, a partial correlational anal- 
ysis was performed which permitted the statisti- 
cal control of possibly related predictor variables. 
The effects in each instance of using this statisti- 
a ee were noticeable and are presented in 

e1. 


The use of statistical controls lowered the level 
of relationships between each of the predictor 
variables and the principal’s behavior. However, 
the results presented in Table 1 indicate that the 
Principal’s personal role orientation about teacher 
participation in school decision-making is signifi- 
cantly associated with his behavior in encouraging 

oh Participation, independent of his percep- 
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Table 1-—Comparison of Pearson Product-Moment and 
Partial Correlations 


es fariable 
Correlated Correlation Correlation Statistically 
G 


1,2 9 330 3 

1,2 9 +25 ad 

= 3 43 18 2 

l, è A9 225 SES LY he | 
Variables: Correlations at or above 


l: Teacher Ratings of 
Principal Behavior 
2: Principal's Hole 
Orientation Correlations at or above 
3: Principal's Perception of ,30 are significant at 
Paculty's Expectations ,01 level. 
4: Principal's Perception of 
Superior's Expectations 


+23 are significant at 
+05 level, 


tion of the expectations of his faculty and of his 
immediate superior. 


The data presented in Table 1 also make it 
clear that the principal’s perception of his imme- 
diate superior’s expectations concerning his role 
in encouraging teacher participation in decision- 
making is significantly associated with his be- 
havior with encouraging such participation, 
independent of his personal role orientation in 
that regard. However, a significant relationship 
was not found between the principal’s perception 
of his faculty’s expectations and his behavior 
when his personal role orientation was controlled. 


Although it is tempting to conclude, based on 
these findings, that the principals in the study 
tended to be more sensitive to the expectations of 
their superiors than they were to the expectations 
of their faculties on the issue of principal encour- 
agement of teacher participation in decision- 
making, a t-test did not reveal significant differ- 
ences. But the fact that the partial correlations 
were the same (r = .25) for both the principal’s 
personal role orientation and his perception of the 
expectations of his immediate superior when the 
effects of these two variables were alternately held 
constant (see Table 1) suggests that, as inde- 
pendent factors associated with his behavior in 
encouraging teacher participation, they exert 
equal influence. 


Implications 


The findings obtained from this study provide 
moderate support for the theory that the prin- 
cipal’s behavior in an organizational setting will 
be influenced by his own personal role orientation, 
the expectations of his immediate superior and, 
to a limited extent, by the expectations of his 
faculty. However, perhaps more important, the 
study demonstrates the need for the use of statis- 
tical controls in investigations on variables asso- 
ciated with administrative behavior. Previous 
administrator research generally had not sep- 
arated the effects of one kind of predictor vari- 


| 
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able from the influence of another in establishing 
4 relationship with the dependent variable. This 
sudy indicates the clear need for such controls. 
Some researchers may feel that the problem of 
identifying independent variables lies with using 
ptions for the source of data on factors 
associated with the principal’s behavior. However, 
a separate analysis conducted as a part of this 
study showed that the actual expectations of the 
principal’s immediate superior were no more 
independent of the principal’s personal role 
orientation than his perception of those expecta- 
tions, It would appear that in either case— 
utilizing perceptions of or actual expectations— 
the problem of establishing an independent rela- 
tionship between two variables must be solved 
through the use of statistical controls. Future 
studies on administrative behavior should take 
into account this methodological finding. 


FOOTNOTE 


1 Rather than list individually the various studies on in- 
stitutional expectations—a listing that would run for 
several pages—the reader is referred to the October 
issues of the Review of Educational Research for the 
years 1955, 1958, 1961, 1964, and 1967, for the biblio- 
graphical sources, 


BOOK REVIEWS—Continued from page 296 


indicates that “Precision Teaching is a powerful tech- 
nique for changing behavior . . . and must be examined 
tritically.” The authors discuss the difference between edu- 
tation and indoctrination and the fact that indoctrination 
can occur no matter what type of teaching is utilized. 
The authors anticipate that some readers will claim that 
oe dures “smack of bribery” and that children 
d work for the love of learning. The authors place 
procedures in context by stating 
There is nothing intrinsically evil about the 
systematic use of positive reinforcement as com- 
pared to natural social reinforcement. However, 
since for most people it is more desirable to use 
social rather than tangible reinforcers, we urge 
Be t whenever the tangibles are used that they 
be paired with the social. There are obviously 
ig behaviors (e.g., work) that, under the pres- 
i circumstances, need to be rewarded with a 
aed ‘ible outcome (money). However, even in these 
Ha improved work efficiency would occur if the 
peha paired a pay check with social reinforce- 
art II (e.9., “Yowre doing a fine job Charlie”). 
in momma overs applications of the methods to children 
Social] d: classrooms, children with retarded behavior, 
ant Py deprived children, and children with severely devi- 
R Tea In these chapters many examples are given 
ined. The lassroom teachers have used the methods out- 
conducting examples are realistic in that the difficulty of 
ache, 22 experiment in the classroom is noted and 
use Heke 1s cautioned that “many of those who attempt 
too mi avioral techniques for the first time try to do 
Thee at once,” 
teachers CoS address themselves to the fact that most 
students 2° interested in increasing the motivation of 
as some ond that motivation is thought of by the teacher 
Only manif, of inner drive. The authors suggest that the 
behavior ao of the operation of motivation is overt 
4 behavio: nd urge that the index of motivation should be 
ral rather than a verbal one. An example is 
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given of the teacher who believes the child who says he 
is trying, despite all other behavior to the contrary. It 
has been the experience of the reviewer that it is difficult 
for teachers who have been taught to look for inner causes 
of behavior to accept other explanations. This combined 
with the tendency of teachers to place more credence in 
the spoken or written word than in demonstrated behav- 
jor has led many of them to reject application of learning 
theory principles despite vivid demonstrations of its suc- 
cess in their own classrooms. This is an additional reason 
to recommend that those who are interested in promoting 
the use of these principles in the classroom reinforce the 
teachers’ awareness by such books as this one. 

In the process of advocating the use of precision teach- 
ing, it is unfortunate that the authors felt it necessary 
to warn the readers against the use of intelligence tests 
stating “the very concept of measuring intelligence is 
highly misleading.” The well publicized study of Rosen- 
thal and Jacobson (1968) which indicated that when teach- 
ers are misinformed with respect to the 1Q’s of the children 
in their classes, the teachers and children tended to respond 
in terms of their expectations, is then quoted. This study 
js used as evidence that IQ yesults are meaningless al- 
though no indication is given of the flaws found by others 
in the statistical calculations of the Rosenthal and Jacob- 
son study, which throws a different light on the interpre- 
tation of the results. 

On the whole, Changing Classroom Behavior is a good 
book, and the material in each chapter is clear, concise, 
and to the point. The examples from research used to 
illustrate the principles are relevant, easy to understand, 
and convincing. Hach chapter has a summary, which is 
followed by references and suggested readings. The book 
should be helpful to teachers and would make a good text 
for an in-service or workshop course. 


Julia R. Vane 
Professor of Psychology 
Hofstra University 
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A Study of Personality Adjustment Among Adolescent 
Children with Working and Nonworking Mothers 


DEANE D. Ni 
State College 


ABSTRACT 


This study sought to determine if there was a difference in personality adjustment as measured by the Min- 
nesota Counseling Inventory (MCI) among 312 ninth-grade pupils who were categorized according to their moth- 
ers’ work history. The principal statistical model used for analyzing the differences in groups was analysis of vari- 
ance—treatments by levels design. The findings revealed that (1) in all instances, the personality adjustment (as 
evidenced by MCI scores in eight areas of adjustment) of boys was better when the mother worked full-time than 
if she had worked part-time or not at all; (2) the personality adjustment of girls did not follow a consistent pat- 
tern regarding the employment history of their mothers; (3) on the majority of the MCI scales, girls with non- 
working mothers had better adjustment scores than girls with mothers who had worked either full-time or part- 


MOST PARENTS face the question of whether 
the wife should work outside the home during the 
years that the children are attending school. Many 
families have no choice regarding the mother’s 
working since the high cost of living makes it nec- 
essary for both parents to earn an income. Other 
families do, however, have a choice as to whether 
the mother should go to work. In many homes, the 
wife’s income goes toward obtaining some of the 
“extra things” not normally available to the fam- 
ily due to financial limitations. 

The purpose of this investigation was to deter- 
mine if children with working mothers do in fact 
differ from children with nonworking mothers in 
personality adjustment as evidenced by MCI scale 
scores. More specifically, answers to the following 
questions were sought: 

1. Is there a difference in personality adjust- 

ment among children from homes where the 
ee works full-time, part-time or not at 


2. Do boys and girls differ in personality ad- 
justment among the maternal employment 
groups? 


Related Research 


A relatively small amount of research has been 
done in the last 10 years regarding maternal em- 
ployment and personality adjustment among chil- 
dren. Hand administered the California Test of 
Personality to 102 children in grades 4 through 
8. Part of the group had working mothers and 
part had nonworking mothers. He found that the 
percentage of children that appeared to have ad- 
justment problems was the same for both groups 
(4). Essig and Morgan gathered family life data 
on five hundred girls with working and nonwork- 
ing mothers. It was found that girls whose moth- 
ers did not work were better adjusted in the area 
of family life and that there was a greater feeling 

of lack of love, understanding, and interest be- 
tween many mothers and their daughters if the 


` 


mother worked (2). Yarrow discovered that the 
incidence of overt rebellion and outbursts of pro- 
test was greater among children of working moth- 
ers (11). Roy maintained that the employment of 
the mother did not seem to affect the amount of 
affection in a family as perceived by children in 
homes where the mother worked (9). Glueck and 
Glueck discovered that emotional conflict was sig- 
nificantly more prevalent in delinquent boys whose 
mothers worked regularly or not at all (3). Mac- 
coby felt that the fact that the mother worked had 
an unfavorable effect on the daughter’s attitude 
toward her father. She felt that the father’s role 
and status in the family was weakened by the 
mother’s increased status due to her employment 
(6). Rouman reported that the majority of the 
children with working mothers lacked self-reli- 
ance, had more withdrawing tendencies, lacked 
social skills, and had antisocial tendencies (8). 


Population and Sample 


The parent population for this study was 1965- 
66 ninth-grade class from a large suburban school 
system near Minneapolis, Minnesota. The area of 
the community was very compact—approximately 
2 miles wide and 5 miles long—and contained 
about 44,000 persons. There were around 12,000 
pupils enrolled in K-12. The most common occu- 
pational group for males in the community was 
craftsman, foreman, and kindred workers, and for 
females it was clerical and kindred workers. The 
community had a median income of $7,700. The 
sample consisted of children in the school system 
who met the following criteria: (1) the child was 
living with both of his biological parents; (2) the 
child was Caucasian; (3) the child was a member 
of the 1965-66 ninth-grade class; (4) complete 
cumulative record information such as maternal 
employment history, and other significant data 
was available on the child; (5) the child’s mother 
had a “pure” full-time or “pure” part-time work 
history or she had not worked during the life of 


_—Number of Children Falling Into Each Maternal 
Group According to Sampling Criteria Speci- 


= f ial employment groups —— 
)Foli-tin Part-time Housewife 

workers workers only 
5 Number Number Number 


d. Table 1 shows the number of children 
maternal employment group that quali- 
the study by these criteria. 


Methodology 


MCI was administered to all members of 
h-grade class. The MCI is an instrument 
fn junior high schools, secondary schools, 
es, and universities to acquire information 
g the personality characteristics of young 
Right scores are obtained from this in- 
ry. A validity or (V) score helps identify 
s who might be over-anxious to display 
acceptable characteristics. Other areas are 
relationships (FR), social relationships 
, emotional stability (ES), conformity (C), 
tment to reality (R), mood (M), and leader- 
(L). It should be noted that on all of the 
Scales, the lower the score, the better the 
nent in that particular area (1). 
students were also asked to complete a per- 
| data questionnaire in order that certain in- 
on pertaining to their home background 
ternal employment history might be ob- 
A final sample of 312 children was ran- 
selected according to the previously out- 
ed criteria (see Nelson (7) for detailed pro- 
dures regarding the investigation). Table 2 
dws the number of children in each final ma- 
l employment group. It should be noted that 
Ns were used in the statistical analysis of 
in order that certain statistical tests could 
d. 
Principal statistical model used for analyz- 
ferences in groups was a Treatments X 
design by Lindquist (5:121-155) using the 
r “critical differences” in means when a sig- 
F value was obtained (5:93-95). The pri- 
urpose of the study was to determine if 
S a difference in MCI scores among chil- 
om homes where the mother was employed 
, Part-time, or not at all. A secondary 
was to determine if boys and girls from 
maternal employment groups scored dif- 
on the MCI. Since boys and girls do tend 
differently on the MCI scales just as a 
f sex, it was necessary to convert the 
s for each scale into College Entrance 
d on Board scores as outlined by Thorn- 
l Hagen (10:137-141). This conversion 
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Table 2—Number of Children in Each Maternal Employ- 
ment Group According to Sampling Criteria Specifications 


aternal employment groups 
Full-tine art-time ousewite 


workers workers only 
Sex Number Number Number 
Boys 52 $2 52 
Girls 52 52 52 


aa 


N = 312, n = 52 


established the levels means for each scale at 500 
with a standard deviation of 100. Thus the “built 
in” differences in the way that boys and girls tend 
to score on the MCI were eliminated. This conver- 
sion did not, however, change the existing differ- 
ences in scores among the treatments nor did it 
affect any differences that existed among individ- 
ual cell means. Therefore, it was possible to test 
each MCI scale for main treatment effect and in- 
teraction effect through analysis of variance. Lind- 
quist referred to this type of raw score conversion 
as a “once corrected table” (5:110-112). 


Results 


The analysis of variance of validity, social rela- 
tionships, conformity, reality, mood, and leader- 
ship scores respectively of children in the three 
groups showed no significant differences for either 
main effect or interaction on any of the MCI 
scales. 

Table 3 shows the analysis of variance of family 
relationships scores of the children in the three 
groups. The F-value for groups was not signifi- 
cant. The F-value for interaction, however, was 
significant at the .05 level. Since the test for inter- 
action was significant, it was permissible to test 
for critical differences between the mean family 
relationships scores of boys and girls for each 
maternal employment group. The “critical differ- 
ence” test as outlined by Lindquist (5 793-95) may 
be used in testing for significant differences among 
means if all treatment groups are the same size, 
and thus, makes it unnecessary to compute indi- 
vidual t-tests for each set of means. 


Table 3.—Analysis of Variance of Family Relationships 
Scores of Children with Working and Nonworking Mothers 


Source of Degrees of Sum of Mean 
Variation Freedom Squares Square 


Maternal employ- 


ment group 2 4,376.00 2,188.00 
Sex 1 3.00 3.00 
Interaction 2 72,629.00 36,314.50 
Within 306 3,117,722.00 10,188.63 
Total "SEL 3,194,730. 00 


For groups, F (2 306) = .214 
For nteraction, F (2,306) = 3.564 ae 
For 2,306 degrees of freedom an F-value o E 

was required for significance at the .05 level. 
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t 
Maternal exploynes weer PD cores Difference 


Pull-tise workers 475.25 $16.90 41.65 
Part-time workers $04.25 493.94 10.29 
Housewife only $20.51 489.65 30.86 


For 306 degrees of freedom a critical difference 
f 38.81 was required for significance at the .05 
level. N © 312; n = 52 children per group. 


Table 4 shows the tests for critical difference 
between mean FR scores of boys and girls in the 
three groups. The only significant difference was 
between boys and girls with full-time working 
mothers, with the boys being significantly better 
adjusted. 


Table 5 shows the analysis of variance of emo- 
tional stability scores of the children. The F-value 
for groups was significant, but the test for inter- 
action was not, however, significant at the .05 
level. Since the test for groups was significant, 
it was permissible to test for critical differences 
between the mean ES scores of the children. 


Table 5—Analysis of Variance of Emotional Stability 
Scores of Children with Working and Nonworking Mothers 


Source of Degrees of Sum of Mean 
Variation Freedon Squares Square 
Maternal employ- 

ment group 2 73,883.00 36,941.50 
Sex 1 3.00 3.00 
Interaction 2 16,678.00 8,339.00 
Within 306 3,120,637.00 10,198.16 
Total Si 3,211,201.00 


For groups, F (2,306) = 3.622 

For interaction, F P 306) = .817 

For 2,306 degrees o; freedom an F-value of 3.02 
Was required for significance at the .05 level. 


Table 6.—Tests for Critical Difference Between Mean Emo- 
tional Stability Scores of Children with Working and Non- 
working Mothers 


m 


Mean (ES) Scores___Difference 
Full-time Workers Part-time Workers 

484.78 521.21 36.43 
Full-time Workers Housewife Only 

484.78 494.59 9.81 
Part-time Workers Housewife Only > 

521.21 494,59 26.62 


For 306 degrees of freedom a critical difference 
rth vas Tequired for Significance at the .05 
Éi N= 312; n = 104 children per group. 


a 
* 


Table 6 shows the tests for critical difference 
between the mean emotional stability scores of 
these children. It was found that none of the dif- 
ferences between the mean scores was significant 
at the .05 level. Therefore, the significant F-value 
for groups found in Table 5 was due to a non- 
systematic cumulative effect somewhere in the 
table and not a difference between any two group 
means. 


Summary 


This investigation found that (1) there were 
no significant differences in MCI validity, social 
relationships, conformity, adjustment to reality, 
mood, and leadership scale scores for either sex 
or for the combined sexes among children whose 
mothers worked full-time, part-time, or not at all; 
(2) boys whose mothers worked full-time showed 
significantly better FR scale scores than girls 
whose mothers were employed full-time; (3) on 
all MCI scales, the scores of boys were better when 
the mother worked full-time than if she worked 
only part-time or not at all; (4) the personality 
adjustment of girls as shown by MCI scale scores 
did not follow any consistent pattern regarding 
the employment history of their mothers; (5) on 
the majority of the MCI scales, girls with non- 
working mothers had better adjustment scores 
than girls with mothers who worked full-time or 
part-time. 
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A Comparative Study of the Personality Structures 
of Persistent and Prospective Teachers 


RICHARD R. DeBLASSIE, New Mexico State University 


ABSTRACT 
The extent to which personality differences exist between teachers and teachers-in-training was investigated. 


\ 


Thirty-two teachers (16 males and 16 females) and 32 per 


sons with undergraduate liberal arts training (16 males 


and 16 females) who were undergoing teacher training at the post-baccalaureate level were administered Cattell’s 


Personality Factor Questionnaire. An analysis o! 


cantly diferent. on four of the sixteen personality factors. 


f variance indicated that the four subgroups were signifi- 


The results suggest that only slight personality differ- 


ences exist between teachers with an undergraduate teacher training background and prospective teachers with 


an undergraduate liberal arts background, 


THE PERSONALITY of the teacher is a sig- 
variable in the classroom, and indeed, 

Sme would argue that it is the most significant 
Variable (5). Despite the importance of this 
Variable and a great deal of research in this area, 
ality is known about the nature of teacher person- 
» Particularly in reference to differences 
Successful and non-successful teachers or 
n persistent and prospective teachers. 
E is also a paucity of research dealing with 
whether personality differences exist between 
: with an undergraduate teacher education 
Mackground and those with an undergraduate 
eee as background who later trained to be- 
: hers, The possibility that one sequence 
experiences might be more conducive to suc- 
practice than the other should be explored. 
h ough numerous studies of the relation be- 
fri 1 attitudes and teachers’ observed charac- 


€s have been done in discriminating between 
4 education in various types of institutions 
x Ay colleges, teachers colleges, etc.) (2, 
®), little research is available using per- 
Ay inventories for this purpose. Several 
> a explain this. First, there are pro- 
differences in what is meant by the term 
SY as measured by different personality 
ke This would make some researchers 
aM use them for research since observa- 
cE, on one definition will contradict 
ae based on another definition. A second 
ee the research is the choice of 
ie. he basic question in this regard is 

a are available for measuring person- 
a rom these how is one to choose the 
opriate measure? A third reason why 
a paucity of research is that the most 


frequent criterion of teacher effectiveness studies 
is the rating, Teachers and prospective teachers 
are rated by supervisors, principals, and the ex- 
perimenters themselves in spite of the limitations 
of the rating method. Nevertheless, many experi- 
menters feel more confident in using ratings as 
opposed to personality inventories in their re- 
search. 

Examples of the type of research that has been 
done in this area is that by Lough (11) and 
Blum (1) who found that the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) was not 
a useful instrument for differentiating between 
student teachers and students.in other curricula. 
LaBue (9), however, found that the MMPI did 
differentiate between students who showed a 
“persistent” interest in teaching (those students 
who completed a teacher-training program and 
accepted a teaching position) and those who did 
not. In addition, Hedlund (7) found that two 
MMPI scales (pa and L) differentiated between 
those who became good teachers and those who 
became poor teachers, and also those who failed 
to complete the program satisfactorily. 

Some research utilizing Cattell’s Sixteen Per- 
sonality Factor Questionnaire (16 PF) has been 
done in this area (4, 6, 10, 12). However, the 
results seem contradictory and little research has 
been done with this instrument recently. Getzels 
and Jackson (5) suggest that ‘the 16 PF has 
two specific advantages which warrant its use in 
this type of research: (1) it provides scores on 
factors that are not purely evaluative; and (2) 
it derives from an extensive program of 
theoretical and empirical work carried on over 
a number of years. 

The purpose of this study was to determine 


with an undergraduate background in the liberal 
arts. The extent to which personality differences 
exist between these groups was assessed by Cat- 
tell's 16 PF. 


Procedure 


For two samples of Ss, 16 PF profiles were 
obtained. The first consisted of a random sample 
of male and female Ss who had an undergraduate 
major in teacher education and who, in addition, 
had functioned as classroom teachers for at least 
3 years. All of the Ss in this group were pursuing 
a Master of Arts Degree in Teaching (MAT) at 
the time of the experiment. This group will here- 
after be referred to as the MAT group. The 
second sample consisted of a group of male and 
female Ss who had an undergraduate major in the 
liberal arts, and who had no classroom teaching 
experience, but were enrolled in a master’s degree 
program designed to prepare them to teach dis- 
advantaged youth. This program, known as the 
Teacher Corps Program (TC), was being carried 
on through a grant from the United States Office 
of Education. The two samples (MAT and TC) 
each consisted of thirty-two Ss, sixteen males 
and sixteen females for a total of sixty-four Ss. 
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Results 


Analysis of variance was used to compare 
personality structures of the four su 
while the t-test was used to test the ieee 
of the differences between any two groups on each 
of the personality factors which indicated signifi- 
cant F ratios. 


Table 1 includes the sten-score means, standard 
deviations, and F ratios on the 16 PF scales for 
each of the male and female subgroups, while 
Table 2 contains the various t-test combinations 
for those factors with significant F ratios. Table 1 
indicates that the four subgroups were signifi- 
cantly different on four of the sixteen factors 
assessed by the 16 PF. Persistent teachers with 


undergraduate teacher training differ from pro- 
spective teachers with an undergraduate liberal 
arts background on the following factors: (1) 
Humble vs. Assertive; (2) Tough-minded; (8) 
Forthright vs. Shrewd; and (4) Placid vs. Appre- 
hensive. More specifically, the following conelu- 
sions can be drawn from Table 2: 


1. MAT males are more humble, forth- 
right, and tender-minded than MAT 
females. 


2. MAT males are more humble, placid, 
and tender-minded than TC females. 


3. MAT males are more placid than TC 
males. 


Table 1—Means, SD’s and F Ratios in Sten-score Units on the 16 PF Seales for the Four Subgroups 
ee eae 


MAT MALES MAT FEMALES T.C. MALES T,C, FEMALES 

16 PF xXx sD x sD x sD 2 sD F ratios 
A Reserved vs Outgoing 2.75 1.19 2.63 96 3.19 1.05 2.50 96 1.31 
B Less Intelligent vs 

More Intelligent 6.87 1.55 5.9% 1.73 6.00 2,34 5.63 2.10 1,09 
C Affected by Feelings vs 

Emotionally Stable 294 .73 3.19 66 288 1.02 2.75 1.06 61 
E Humble vs Assertive 3.06 L% 4.50 .89 3.13 1.15 4.38 1,02 7. 80°* 
F Sober vs Happy-Go-Lucky 263.81 2.50 1.10 2.56 173 2.94 97 +74 
G Expedient vs Conscientious 2.94 1 2.69 .93 2.69 179 2.25 -93 1.66 
H Shy vs Venturesome 43 .71 4.44 89 4.06 1.13 3.75 1.12 1.55 
I Tough-Minded vs 

Tender-Minded 3.94 1.23 2.69 82 3.81 1.62 2.50 .89 6, 440% 
L Trusting vs Suspicious 2.50 1.21 2.94 .88 2.63 1.09 3.38 1,20 1.95 
M practical vs Imaginative 3.19 2,32 3.00 1.21 2.75 1.19 3.38 1.14 .65 
N Forthright vs Shrewd r oTr 3.13 10% 2.31 .88 2.50 1.32 3, O7* 
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Table 2—Mean Comparisons of the Four Subgroups on 
Those 16 PF Scales with Significant F ratios 


— 
_——— 
MEANS 
aok WaT MALES MAT FEMALES DL. /M p P 
: 3.06 4.50 "LA asi „êl 
$ LN 2.69 1.25 33 -o2 
~ 2.06 3.13 -1.07 3.068 +01 
è per 3.19 -.18 1.70 xs 
MAT MALES T.C, MALES 
ry 3.06 3.13 g -18 xs 
i 3.04 3.81 a 6 ss 
’ o 2.31 - 25 -83 xs 
e 244 sa -1.00 an 06 
MAT MALES T.O, FEMALES 
r 3.06 4.38 -1,32 3M on 
i 3% 2.50 1.44 3.69 001 
; 2.06 2.50 - 46 1.39 x 
° 2.44 3.69 -1.25 3.21 o 
MAT FEMALES T.C, MALES 
g 4.50 3.13 1.37 9.78 „001 
1 2,69 3.81 -1.12 2.49 +05 
x 313 231 82 2.28 0 
o 3.19 3.44 - «25 AT XS 
MAT FEMALES T.C, FEMALES 
£ 4.50 4.38 2 -u NS 
1 2.69 2.50 19 63 NS 
x 3.13 2.50 63 1.43 NS 
o 3,19 3.69 = 50 1.09 NS 
T.C. MALES T.C, FEMALES 
£ 3,13 4.38 -1,25 8.93 «001 
1 3.81 2.50 1.31 2.85 +01 
bd 2.31 2.50 aT +92 NS 
a 3.44 3.69 ~ 25 +51 NS 


4. MAT females are less humble and 
tender-minded and more forthright than 
TC males. 

5, MAT females and TC females are not 
significantly different. 

6. TC males are more humble and tender- 
minded than TC females. 


Discussion 


It is apparent from the results of this study 
Slight personality differences exist between 
Persistent and prospective teachers. The results 
or to agree with the MMPI studies of LaBue 
) and Hedlund (7) which indicated slight 
Personality differences between students who 
naed a “persistent” interest in teaching and 
ose who did not. 
otal implications from this study might 
ond some consideration. The fact that persistent 
5 Prospective teachers do not seem drastically 
- era in terms of personality structure sug- 
i piat regardless of the type of undergraduate 
is ae a teacher receives (teacher education 
i flue eral arts), personality structure may not 
A Be his success as a teacher (when success 
mind R as persistence). It should be borne in 
many owever, that persistence is only one of 
to da eae that should be used in attempting 
he e the “successful” teacher. 
be [ae and conclusions of this study should 
ee na ated in order that the findings take 
der meaning. The results of the study, at 
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this point in time, should be considered only 
indicative of possible trends because of the small 
number of Ss used. The use of a larger N would 
insure a correction of the limitations imposed by 
a small number of Ss. 


If replication and cross-validation of the pres- 
ent study using larger N's would indicate similar 
results, a logical next step in a series of studies 
would be that of attempting to determine (through 
correlational techniques, simple and multiple) the 
extent to which other variables, as well as per- 
sonality structure, might be related to success as 
a teacher. The use of the analysis of variance in 
the present study should be considered as a first 
possible step in attempting to isolate variables 
which may influence success in teaching. The 
suggested correlational techniques would enable 
the researcher to actually determine the contribu- 
tions that a number of variables, considered 
simultaneously, might make toward the variance 
in terms of the criterion variable (teaching suc- 
cess). It is hoped that the present research will 
stimulate much needed research in terms of 
success in teaching. 
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ONE OUT OF TEN OF THE largest school systems in 
the United States has community and/or parental con- 
trol of at least one function in one or more elementary 
schools. This is the major finding of a survey conducted 
by the Center for Governmental Studies of Washington, 
D. C. Based on replies from 413 of the 545 school 
districts with 12,000 or more pupils, the Center’s survey 
reports that forty-four have some degree of community 
control. After-school programs for children and other 
community uses of school facilities are the functions 
most frequently controlled. Other examples of parents/ 
community control are in curriculum adoption and 
budget preparation (five districts) and control of dis- 
cipline, site selection, and building design (four dis- 
tricts). No districts reported full control over selection 
of principals or teachers, although community boards in 
New York City and Washington, D. C., have partial 
control of personnel selection in sub-city school districts 

Nearly five out of six districts indicate that they 
provide parent and/or community representatives an 
advisory role in one or more of ten functions. More 
than half provide this role for four or more functions, 
although in some instances the advisory role is for only 
a few schools in the system. The Center notes a 
tendency for the large school systems to provide a 
broader range of advisory roles for parents and other 
residents. As in community control, the Center found 
that after-school programs for children and other com- 
munity uses of school facilities provide the most frequent 
advisory role for parents and other residents while 
school systems permit the least citizen advice in per- 
sonnel selection. In between are building design, site 
selection, discipline, and budget preparation. 

Using its present information as a background, the 
Center intends to embark upon an in-depth study of 
the experiences in a number of school systems with more 
than average community participation. This study is 
one of several which the Center has underway con- 
cerning administrative decentralization, citizen partici- 
pation, and community control. Other current studies 
relate to state and local manpower programs, community 
corporations, and little city halls. For further informa- 
tion about any of these projects contact: Howard W. 
Hallman, President, Center for Governmental Studies, 
1701 K Street, N.W., Suite 906, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

* + * * * * 

THE ESSO EDUCATION Foundation has announced 
grants for the academic year 1970-71 totaling $3.1 
million, with $1.6 million allocated for support of 
experiments and innovations in higher education. This 
year’s grants will go to some three hundred colleges, 
universities, and educational organizations through seven 
Foundation programs: SPUR (Support for Promoting 
the Utilization of Resources), Educational Research and 
Development, Presidential Contingency, Capital, Engi- 
neering in Science, Special Assistants, and Incentive. 

The SPUR Program underwrites innovations aimed 
at improving the efficiency and effectiveness of under- 
graduate education in particular, while the Educational 
Research and Development program supports projects 
and experiments that have the potential to benefit 
either graduate or undergraduate education. In 1970- 
71, $1.6 million will be granted to at least two programs, 

The $1.5 million being awarded under the Foundation’s 
other programs reflects it continued interest in other 
phases of higher education. In 1970-71, 181 private 
institutions will receive Presidential Contingency grants 

totaling $505,000. The President of each institution 


Willard E. North 
Central Missouri State College 


will be asked to use the grants to underwrite the costs 
of unbudgeted items for activities that he believes 
will help further his institution’s educational objectives, 

Another $480,000 in capital grants will go to twenty- 
two private colleges and universities for development 
programs, specific building projects, and the improve- 
ment of laboratory, library, and other educational 
facilities. Sixty-eight engineering and science depart- 
ments at forty-six public and private institutions will 
receive a total of $282,000 under the Engineering and 
Science Program. These unrestricted funds will be 
expended at the discretion of the department chairman. 
Twenty-three Special Assistance Grants totalling 
$170,750 will provide operating funds for specialized 
areas of higher education and organizations serving 
higher education. Lastly, $115,000 will be available under 
the Incentive Program for matching employee contribu- 
tions to colleges and universities. 

+ * * * * * 

TWO EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES, one consisting 
of regional laboratories and the other made up of 
university-based research and development centers have 
merged into the Conference for Educational Develop- 
ment and Research. The two conferences voted to join 
to enable their member organizations to better cooperate 
in the efforts of providing educational innovations for 
the nation’s schools. 

The newly formed conference consists of twenty- 
five institutions, all funded in part by Title IV funds 
administered by the U.S. Office of Education. Fifteen 
of the institutions are regionally based educational 
laboratories and ten are university-affiliated research 
and development centers. 

Edwin Hindsman, Executive Director of Southwest 
Educational Development Laboratory in Austin, Texas, 
was elected chairman of the new conference. Max G. 
Abbott, Director of the Center for Advanced Study of 
Educational Administration at the University of Oregon, 
was chosen chairman-elect. The conference’s executive 
committee was formed with the election of John K. 
Hemphill, executive director of the Far West Laboratory 
for Educational Research and Development in Berkeley; 
California; Lawrence D. Fish, executive director of the 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory at Port- 
land, Oregon; James W. Becker, executive director of 
Research for Better Schools, the Regional Laboratory 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; John L. Holland, execu- 
tive director of the Center for Social Organization of 
Schools at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Mary- 
land and Nate L. Gage, acting director of the Center 
for Research and Development in Teaching at Stanford 
University, Palo Alto, California. 

Although the laboratories and centers have maintained 
separate conferences for several years, the institutions 
have cooperated in numerous joint efforts. Most recently 
the two conferences joined in funding an Information 
Office located in Denver, Colorado, The Information 
Office will continue to serve the laboratories and centers 
under the auspices of the new conference. 

The fifteen regional laboratories in CEDR are Appa 
lachia Educational Laboratory, Charleston, W. Va; 
Center for Urban Education, New York, N.Y.; Central 
Midwestern Regional Laboratory, St. Ann, Mo.; Easter! 
Regional Institute for Education, Syracuse, N.Y 
Education Development Center, Newton, Mass.; Fat 
West Laboratory for Educational Research and Devel- 
opment, Berkeley, Cal.; Mid-Continent Regional Educ 
tional Laboratory, Kansas City, Mo.; Northwest 
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Regional Educational Laboratory, Portland, Ore.; 
Regional Education Laboratory for the Carolinas and 
Virginia, Durham, N.C.; Research for Better Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Southeastern Education Laboratory, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory, Austin, Texas; Southwest Regional Labora- 
tory for Educational Research and Development, Engle- 
wood, Cal.; Southwestern Cooperative Educational 
Laboratory, Albuquerque, N.M.; and Upper Midwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The ten R & D centers include the Center for the 
Advanced Study of Educational Administration, Uni- 
yersity of Oregon, Eugene; Center for the Study of 
Evaluation, University of California, Los Angeles; 
Center for Research and Development in Higher Educa- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley; Center for 
Social Organization of Schools, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md.; Learning Research and De- 
yelopment Center, University of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Research and Development Center for Teacher Educa- 
tion, University of Texas, Austin; Stanford Center for 
Research and Development in Teaching, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Cal.; Center for Occupational Education, North 
Carolina State University, Raleigh; Center for Research 
and Leadership Development in Vocational Technical 
Education, Ohio State University, Columbus; and 
Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cogni- 
tive Learning, Madison. 

* * * * * * 


THE TEACHER CORPS and the Peace Corps have 
announced a cooperative plan to train teachers for 
innovative education programs in the United States 
and the developing nations. Under the plan, which is 
expected to include a large proportion of people from 
minority groups, a young person will spend one year in 
the Teacher Corps at home and 2 years in a Peace 
Corps country overseas. The combined service will lead 
to the masters degree for participants, most of whom 
will specialize in mathematics and sciences. 

Universities and school systems will recruit in their 
own areas, The Teacher Corps will train the partici- 
pants for an internship of a year or more in an 
American school system. The interns will serve in teams 
Under experienced teachers in poverty area schools. This 
experience and graduate courses will lead to teacher 
certification at the end of the year. 

After certification, participants will be trained for 
heir overseas assignments as Peace Corps volunteers. 
During this 2-year period, they will assist host countries 
m planning and implementing innovative education 
Programs. This will complete the requirements for the 
masters degree in education. 

The combined 3-year service is expected to produce 

R a resource pool of innovative specialists and teachers 

with Unique experience for the school systems co- 
Operating in the internship program, The first partici- 
pats will begin their Teacher Corps service in the 
eee of 1971 and will be ready for Peace Corps 

uty in the fall of 1972. 

9,00 e Peace Corps, created in 1961, has more than 

000 volunteers and trainees in sixty-one countries. 

ay eacher Corps, established by Congress in 1965, 

tie ,200 Corps members serving in thirty-five states, 
rto Rico, and the District of Columbia. 
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(RING THE 1970 SUMMER QUARTER Florida State 
i ony: through its Council for Instruction, pro- 
this pa PPOrt for instructional development. During 
eee fourteen faculty members conducted projects 
Using ae designing courses, developing teaching skills, 
0 Reel and preparing new instructional materials. 

the To. these projects were conducted by members of 
the ppartment of Psychology and one by a member of 
partment of Educational Research and Testing. 


I 
n the Department of Psychology, Lloyd F. Elfner, 


conducted a project titled “Research Methodology, 
Statistical Procedures, and Experimental Psychology.” 
The instructional problem under investigation was the 
loss of students in Psychology 305 (Statistics for the 
Behavioral Sciences) which was structured to: (1) 
provide adequate instruction in research methodology 
and statistical procedures used in psychology, and (2) 
provide “visibility” to ways in which skills learned in 
experimental psychology can be applied in the general 
field of psychology. It was believed that these objectives 
resulted in a bored student who would drop out unless 
he was specifically motivated. 

An audio-tutorial approach to teaching the course 
was undertaken. By integrating visual and audio-chan- 
nels of information, it was hoped the learning process 
would proceed at a faster rate with more time available 
for the student to pursue interests that he found more 
stimulating. Overall objectives of the course material 
for the auditory section were spelled out and specific 
objectives correlated for each tape-slide portion of the 
course. Materials for the course have been arranged to 
allow the student to pursue the grade level he wishes to 
achieve. That is, by passing all the “C” level material 
the student will earn a “C” in the course. In order to 
earn a “B,” additional material both in terms of tape- 
slide presentation, laboratory exercises, and outside 
participation are required. “A” level work in the course 
is built on further additions to the “B” level materials. 

Also in the Department of Psychology, C. H. Madsen, 
Jr. carried on a project titled “Development of Instruc- 
tional Video Tapes for Classroom RAID (Rules, Ap- 
praisal, Ignore, Disapproval)” presentation. This project 
dealt with the perennial problem of classroom manage- 
ment. The investigator felt that teachers were often 
unaware of how their behavior affected children in a 
classroom. Evidence indicated that attention behaviors 
given to children may be crucial in the production, 
maintenance, and/or elimination of disruptive and 
appropriate behaviors of children. 

The project produced a package of training ma- 
terials which included materials about the following 
management strategies: (1) making classroom rules 
repeatedly explicit, (2) ignoring minor behaviors which 
interfere with learning, (3) using disapproval and 
isolation when it is necessary to withdraw approval, 
(4) giving approval, praise, and attention to behavior 
which facilitates learning, and (5) reinforcing pro-social 
behavior incompatible with inappropriate social be- 
havior. 

In the Department of Educational Research and 
Testing, John R. Hills carried out a project titled 
“Revision of EDR 401: Measurement and Evaluation of 
the Classroom.” The instructional problem was to 
develop an attractive, modern, relevant, and efficient 
course that would reach a higher percentage of teacher 
trainees than the current course. Based on interviews 
with some faculty, department heads, and deans of the 
College of Education, a list of favorite measurement and 
evaluation topics was made which included the fol- 
lowing: choosing, administering, and interpreting 
standardized tests, grading, essay tests, and using tests 
to improve instruction. Based on these topics, a video 
tape presentation was made, programmed instructional 
materials located, an item pool prepared, and behavioral 
objectives developed. Further development and testing 
of these materials is underway. 


Readers are invited to send items of research 
interest to Dr. Willard E. North, Central 


Missouri State College, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri 64093 
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È! It Says inThe JER... 


COUNSELOR EDUCATION, according to Urbick and Gross, has gone through three dis- 
tinct periods since its beginning. They discuss these periods—definition and evaluation; 
standardization; and expansion—and give some suggestions for better counseling dur- 
ing the present era (p. 339). 


ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE is a function of the interaction of cognitive flexibility and 
cognitive fluency and specific task requirements, according to the research reported by 
Yeatts and Strag (p. 845). 


COLLEGE STUDENTS exposed to a treatment which combined psychological conditioning 
with a well-known study technique demonstrated higher GPA’s than a comparable con- 
trol group in a study conducted by Tosi, Briggs, and Morley (p. 347). 


CERTAIN PERSONALITY FACTORS of teachers, along with their attitude toward chil- 
dren, are related to the evaluation of certain dimensions of behavior by other school 
personnel, Null studied 1,691 teachers in Minnesota schools (p. 351). 


DO HONOR ROLL and academic probation students perceive the college environment dif- 
ferently? Nelson found that concepts such as grades, myself as a student, and studying 
yielded the greatest differences between the groups (p. 855). 


“IF YOU WOULD HAVE A FRIEND, be one,” has never been more than a half-truth, 
says Bonney. He studied efforts to aid socially isolated elementary school pupils and 


found that all group differences were insignificant after assessing seventeen different 
kinds of socializing experiences (p. 359). 


PRESERVICE PROGRAMS must prepare teachers to meet the present as well as future 
needs of education. Kennedy and Humphrey determined the effect of system approach 


on changing preservice teachers’ attitudes toward selected instructional design fac- 
tors (p. 365). 


CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS of their classrooms showed distinct changes as the children got 
older. However, there were less dramatic differences between those who attended junior 
kindergarten and those who did not, according to Rogers and Wright (p. 373). 


ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS for elementary school were more accurate than the pro- 
jections for secondary enrollment in Webster’s study. One of the causes for this is that 


enrollment in secondary school is further removed from birth than enrollment in ele- 
mentary school (p. 375). 
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Editorial/Abstract 


The State of the Art: 


Counselor Education: A Profession on the Move 


At a point in time when counselor education programs are in a state 
® of flux, it seems relevant to pause for a moment of reflection, evalu- 
ation, and tentative prediction. Counselor education programs have 
come a long way from their early beginnings at the turn of the century. The 
progress has been slow but constant. From its beginnings, counselor edu- 
cation has gone through three distinct periods: (1) definition and evaluation; 
(2) standardization; (3) expansion. The first two stages exemplify the past 
| and the current status of counselor education programming. The third period, 
expansion, is a view of the future and the trends that counselor education 
will follow in its search for relevance. 

The counselor must become more involved in the environment of the stu- 
dent; specialists in the pupil personnel team must work more closely together; 
counselors need more effective preparation for handling current problems of 
drugs, intergroup relations, and conflicting moral values; career guidance 
must become developmental; paraprofessionals must be used in support fune- 
tions, and counselor educators must themselves remain relevant. 
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COUNSELOR EDUCATION: 
A PROFESSION ON THE MOVE 


THELMA M. URBICK 


Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo 


DOUGLAS R. GROSS 


Arizona State University, Tempe 


j iai TERMS OF educational develop- 
ment, the concept of the counselor 

and, more specifically, counselor ed- 
ucation are relatively recent. The first graduate 
course was offered by Harvard University during 
the summer session of 1911 (12). Subsequently, 
other universities began adding one or more 
courses until, in 1967, 336 colleges and universi- 
ties provided graduate courses leading to profes- 
sional degrees in counselor education (21). The 
growth is phenomenal and the reasons varied. 
This phenomenon of rapid development is even 
more pronounced when one realizes that much of 
this growth had its impetus within the last 21% 
decades. This point is illustrated in an article by 
Kremen in which he stated: 


The number of counselors in public sec- 
ondary schools increased two to three 
times in the period 1939-1945. The num- 
ber of schools employing counselors tri- 
pled during this same period. With the 
ending of World War II, the growth of 
programs was further accelerated so that 
the numbers of counselors have at least 
doubled again. ... The May, 1941, issue 
of Occupations listed colleges in the 
United States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 
which would offer guidance courses in 
the summer of 1941. Only fifty-one col- 
leges were listed in all. By 1947, this 
number had inereased to several hundred 
` and by 1949, had risen to 980.... Thirty- 
nine institutions offered the Masters De- 
gree in 1946, sixty-four in 1947, and 
ninety-one in 1949. Sixteen schools of- 


fered the Doctorate in guidance in 1946, 
twenty-seven in 1947, and thirty-nine in 
1949 (23:584). 


When compared with today’s figures and pro- 
jected estimates, these totals do not seem too strik- 
ing, but they do indicate that in a period of a 
few years, from 1941 to 1949, the number of 
schools offering guidance courses multiplied 
nearly twenty times. It is the authors’ contention 
that the vital development of programs of coun- 
selor education had its initial impetus during the 
period of the 40’s and early 50’s, and that the 
years which followed have been characterized by 
attempts at reevaluation, reconceptualization, €x- 
perimentation, standardization, and expansion. 
This contention seems to be supported by the 
apparent lack of literature dealing with counselor 
education prior to 1940 and the increasing nni 
sis being placed upon the area in the years t 
followed. Therefore, certain key articles wh 
are representative of the past 214 decades A 
program development have been selected (1, 3 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 13, 18, 20, 21, 26, 27, 30, 33, g 
40, 41, 43, 44). These articles are illustrative 0 
the developmental patterns which have character- 
ized the growth of counselor education programs. 

A perusal of these materials suggests corta 
emerging patterns, and, for the purpose of thi 
discussion, this paper has been divided into three 
distinct segments: (1) definition and evaluation; 
(2) standardization; and (3) expansion. Such i 
division seems to correspond roughly to the perio 
under question, namely the 40’s-50's, 60's, ant 
70’s, and provides a meaningful guideline for : 
discussion of the past, present, and future 
counselor education. 


a Po 


PAST 
Period of Definition and Evaluation 


The definitive period of the 40's and early 50’s 
saw professional organizations and leading coun- 
lor educators attempt to define and delimit as- 
pects of counselor duties, qualifications, and train- 
ing. There was emphasis on methods, techniques, 
and courses of study (7, 13, 18, 27, 30, 38, 41, 
42, 43). Emerging or reemerging patterns seemed 
to center upon the counselor as an educator, work- 
ing within the context of an educational setting, 
as a member of an educational team. Emphasis 
was placed on the technical aspects of training 
with emerging emphasis upon the counselor as a 
technician. 

In the decade which followed, evaluation was 
the key word. It was a period characterized by 
the testing of the defined or redefined concepts 
and an introduction of the new. It was a period 
of experimentation, hypothesizing, and fervent 
discussion of opinions, concepts, and assumptions. 
It was a period of evaluation of the old and try- 
ing of the new. 

Emerging patterns indicated a trend away from 
the technique oriented program toward one em- 
phasizing attitudinal orientations of counselors. 
There seemed to be an emerging pattern of pro- 
fessional education, emphasizing psychological 
and sociological knowledge and skills. Emphasis 
Was placed on counselor competencies, and the or- 
ganization of programs around these defined com- 
petencies emerged. Flexibility and creativity were 
Stressed, and, as the decade progressed, there 
appeared to be a growing agreement as to the 
desired characteristics of professional prepara- 
tion programs. 


PRESENT 
Period of Standardization 


The period of the 60’s brought a growing trend 
toward standardization. Through the efforts of 
Professional organizations, standards were pro- 
a reviewed, discussed, and adopted (1, 2, 3, 

» 6, 8, 10, 20, 28, 44). These standards provided 
needed guidelines and direction and seemed to 
synthesize the thinking and deliberation of both 
the past and present. They set forth in both spe- 
cific and general terms concepts regarding the 
Selection, training, and endorsement of counselor 
tmidates. Inherent in such standards was the 
fo erlying assumption of adequate preparation 

X adequate professional participation. 

oughout all of these periods, as noted from 
€ articles, there appeared to be an emerging 


faumonality not only in the recommendations set 


rth regarding areas of preparation but also in 


and 
Mon, 


of counselor duties, counselor qualifications, 
counselor competencies. In fact, certain com- 
ae are so pronounced that one might be 
assume that they were written by the same 
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individuals at a specific point in time. In reality, 
however, one realizes that a time span as great 


as 19 years separates several of these publica- 
tions. 


An analysis of these articles lends itself to con- 


jecture and interpretation. Due to the differing 


formats, terminology, and inclusions, it is diffi- 


cult to deal in specifics, Therefore, the interpre- 


tations which follow are based on inferred gen- 


eralizations which the authors found in each of 
the publications. 


One of the significant areas of commonality is 


that of “counselor role.” In those articles which 


dealt specifically with this topic, it was easy to 
draw similar comparisons. In articles not dealing 


specifically with the topic, one had to interpret 
from other statements and recommendations, In 


synthesizing the articles, one arrives at the fol- 
lowing divisions: assisting the individual, using 
referral sources, aiding in the development of 
decision-making processes, presenting relevant 
information, and using ethical practices. 

A second area of similarity centers upon the 
“counselor as a person.” In certain of the publi- 
cations, this area was referred to as “counselor 
characteristics,” in others “personality factors.” 
In the synthesis, however, the following areas 
were of a pervasive nature: belief in the indi- 
vidual, commitment to individual human values, 
alertness to the world, open-mindedness, under- 
standing of self, and professional commitment to 
the role of the counselor. 

A third, and perhaps an area showing the great- 
est degree of commonality, is that listed under the 
varying titles of “counselor competencies,” “pro- 
fessional studies,” and “areas of preparation. 
This area dealt with the recommendations for 
content inclusion in the program of studies for 
counselors-in-training. Within the context of the 
publications, the following ten areas are easily 
identifiable : 

(1) Background in the social and biolog- 
ical sciences 

(2) Practical experience (laboratory 
work, practicum, internship) > 

(3) Principles and practices of guidance 

(4) Counseling theory and techniques 

(5) Organization and administration of 
a guidance program 

(6) Knowledge of tests and measure- 


men 
(7) Knowledge of statistics and research 
methods 


(8) Knowledge of individual analysis 
(9) Knowledge of occupational informa- 


tion 
(10) Knowledge of group work 


It is interesting to note that, even though as 
many as 19 years separated the first from the 
Jast of these publications, there still appeared to 
be a great deal of consistency regarding the make- 
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up of an adequate program for the preparation 
of counselors-in-training. This same consistency 
is still evident in many of the programs in 1970. 
Currently, counselor education is in a state of 
flux. With increasing demands for relevance in 
curriculums, emerging emphasis on group work, 
increasing governmental involvement in educa- 
tional programs, social movement by minority 
groups, and changing attitudes within its student 
population, the horizons for counselor education 
are somewhat cloudy. The current philosophy 
seems to be one emphasizing innovation with the 
credo reading “turn on, tune in, or drop out.” 


FUTURE 
Period of Expansion 


The demand for counselors since 1958 has re- 
sulted in accelerated preparation programs. The 
present finds the supply more nearly equaling the 
demand, and education programs are now focus- 
ing on producing more knowledgeable, more effec- 
tive, and more skillful counselors. Two-year coun- 
selor education programs will become the rule 
rather than the exception (36). Practicum type 
experiences starting with micro-sessions, tapes, 
and films will be incorporated from the outset of 
preparation. A substantial portion of the 2-year 
preparation will place the neophyte counselor in 
field placements and internships providing him 
with essential environmental reality orientation 
and experience. This could mean an opportunity 
to explore the possibilities of counseling in differ- 
ent settings for the individual who has not set- 
tled on a particular area, it could mean more 
concentrated depth experience for others (15, 16, 
22, 29, 37). 

Present trends in counseling indicate that the 
interdisciplinary involvement will increase and 
will, therefore, become a greater force in coun- 
selor education. If the counselor is to become the 
effective agent of change, the future will demand 
that he become more involved in the environment 
of his counselees, be it the street corner or the 
home. Psychological, sociological, and anthropo- 
logical background knowledge will be invaluable 
in preventing his making initial faus pas in these 
relationships (31, 47). 

Because of the press of time and constant de- 
mand for deeper knowledge of human develop- 
ment, response, and potential, it will behoove the 
members of the pupil personnel team—counselor, 
psychologist, diagnostician, school social worker, 
nurse, and reading and speech specialists—to 
work more closely together to evolve answers on 
mutual student problems. A common core course 
based on child development and personality the- 
ory as well as other shared courses and seminars 
in psychology, sociology, and anthropology will 
result in far more effective dialogue in the work- 
ing environment (9, 11, 24). 

If counselor education programs are to effec- 


a ee re ee a 


tively prepare future counselors, a real necessity 
will be a sensitivity to rapid societal changes and 
the ability of the counselor education staff to 
make swift curricular changes that take these 
into account. The present crisis in racial rela- 
tions, drugs, and conflicting moral values is find- 
ing the majority of counselors unprepared to 
handle the resulting issues (19, 45, 46). 

Predictions for the future indicate a population 
polarization—large percentages of people under 
25 and over 60 years of age. Realizing that poten- 
tial human problem areas are identifiable at an 
early age, logically counselor education programs 
will continue to be responsive to the real need for 
more counseling at the elementary level than pres- 
ently exists (2, 6, 14, 32, 34, 35). Because the 
elementary counselor must work very closely with 
parents and teachers, practical experience with 
these contacts will likely become an integral part 
of the supervised experience of the neophyte ele- 
mentary counselor. 

The opposite end of the population polarization 
prediction—the “over 60 group,” may possibly 
lead to new demands on counselor education pro- 
grams—that of providing both didactic and expe- 
riential learning involvement for counselors wish- 
ing to specialize in geriatric counseling. With 
retirement coming increasingly early in the indi- 
vidual’s life, the counselor may have to prepare 
himself to be an avocational specialist. 

Increased use of the computer’s superior mem- 
ory for vocational and education information will 
be an important factor in the decade of the ’70's. 
Inasmuch as the counselor will not simply be an 
information dispenser, his time and talents can 
be more efficaciously used as a facilitator in the 
decision-making process requisite to career deter- 
mination (25). 5 

Because of the increasing need of an increas- 
ingly complex society to utilize to the utmost ibe 
potential of each individual, career guidance uA 
of necessity, become developmental starting wi 
orientation and exploration in the elementary an 
junior high school years. At present, the majority 
of counselor education programs do not provi 2 
counselors with the background for adequate lea i 
ership in career development. Too often eee 
upon as the “second class citizen” in counselor 
education, the classes in vocational and nar 
tional information are taught and endured T 
than challenged and stimulated. This, in Ea 
future, will hopefully be envisioned as the ais 
tant area it is and as an area that merges W! h 
the entire counselor education curriculum throug? 
practicum type experiences, i.e., counseling: a 
sions with individuals puzzling over vocation 
direction for their lives. È 

Rogers (39) has indicated that the future ní 
cessity of greater numbers of people living witht! 
a circumscribed amount of space is being a 
fested in the increased emphasis on and interés? 
in encounter groups. Learning to live in a group 
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like situation, according to Rogers, will be impor- 
tant for real and fulfilling relationships. An un- 
derstanding of group dynamics and experiences 
in being both a group member and a group leader 
(which will often include a practicum in group 
counseling) will become a part of all on-going 
counselor preparation programs (17). 

Increasing use of the paraprofessional (individ- 
uals without professional preparation but trained 
to perform certain support functions) will relieve 
counselors of duties not requiring a high level of 
professional skill. It will also provide work oppor- 
tunity for people who can serve as liaison between 
the counselor and a unique population, e.g., mi- 
nority groups with whom he may have difficulty 
establishing an initial relationship. Counselor edu- 
cators will undoubtedly be responsible for in- 
service type orientation programs to prepare the 
paraprofessional for his role. 

Utilization of paraprofessionals will have still 
another influential impact. In freeing counselors 

} from non-professional level involvement, it will 
allow time to be spent in implementing one of the 
real goals of counseling—helping people to gain 
more realistic self-concepts. With future predic- 
tions indicating a growth in professional and tech- 
nical workers, continued advances in automation 
and cybernation, and concomitantly, an increasing 
number of jobs that cause the worker to become 
a pusher of buttons, a turner of wheels, a setter 
of gauges, it follows that it will be increasingly 
difficult for work to be the focus of life and the 
prop of the self-concept. Counselor education, 
therefore, will need to provide a far better back- 
ground of knowledge and experience on the devel- 
opment and implementation of the self-concept. 
All facets of preparation programs will require 

= Orientation in this direction with consequent em- 
= Phasis on the areas of experiential involvement 
and expertise in effective supervision. 

Inasmuch as the counseling profession cannot 
logically require more of its counselors than it 

oes its counselor educators, these individuals, 
too, will be faced with greater expectations, 
didactically, experientially, and personally. More 
pane, more seminars and workshops, can assist 
he educator with “textbook knowledge.” How- 
ever, the counselor educator who does not also 
eep himself involved in counseling, and through 
observation and experience, aware of the real 
problems facing counselors in various settings, 
mi find himself faced with justifiably derisive 

Udents. This is true also in the personal area— 
mane increases to be what you say. The 
eae educator faces challenging require- 
Sinica is learning, his experience, and his devel- 
if het as a real human being will never cease 
ive E to be a dynamic part of an on-going, effec- 

» truly professional education program. 
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SOME PRELIMINARY FINDINGS ON TOKEN 
SPENDING PATTERNS IN DISADVAN- 
TAGED GRADE SCHOOL STUDENTS 


WITH THE widespread use of token economies in edu- 
> Sorsogon de increased emphasis has been placed upon 
extremely 
redeem tokens for a wide variety of items. Such a trend 
is typified in the Multiple Reinforcer Rule by Ayllon and 
Azrin (1). The efficiency of such elaborate systems, how- 
ever, is questionable since little empirical data concerning 
children’s spending patterns within multiple reward sys- 


, points 
were awarded for accurate reading. For every 25 points 
earned a student received a token valued at $.05. Tokens 
could be saved and later spent for high value rewards from 
local stores (items of a value > $.50) or redeemed daily 
for oi value rewards (e.g, candy, cookies, or potato 


46. Wolfbein, S. L., “The Impact of Social and Eco 


4T. Zaccaria, J. S., “Guidance Implications of Co 


of $.07 per student per day in earnings. Female æ 
earnings were only 2.5 percent higher than male 
earnings. Of the 3,298 tokens earned, 71 percent were Spe 
for short term rewards. Sixteen of the twenty stu 

spent more for low value than for high value 


more candy than the sum of all other low value 
x* = 61.9, p < .01). 


sex revealed that while only five of thirteen boys in 
in any high value rewards, a significantly rea 
of girls, six of seven, did (Fischer exact probability — :0 
The average high value girl’s spending of thirty-six to 
for the year was 80 percent higher than the average 
value boy spending. Even though the ten Negro stude 
earned 10 percent more tokens than did the ten white sti 
dents, white students spent 32 percent more te 
high value rewards than did the Negro students (% 
18.92, p < .01). ) 


numerous types of rewards (over 40 different 
low value rewards) supports the Multiple Reinforcer 
analyses of selection frequencies revealed that 
tively small number of low value rewards dol 
spending. Not only did three types of candy accoun 
over 70 percent of low value token spending, but fi 
cific low value rewards accounted for over 66 P 
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With respect to high value spending, analyses 


While on a superficial level, the students’ selecti 
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e and Its Relationship to 


Fourth and Sixth Grades 


PEARLINE P. YEATTS and GERALD A. STRAG, University of Georgia 


ABSTRACT 


This research is specifically concerned with whether or 
are capable of achieving equally as high on verbal and quantitative tasks as students who shift 
used to identify flexibility 
index of verbal and math ‘achievement. Sixty-two fourth grade 


The Kagan Cognitive Style test was 
Achievement Test was used as our 
fifty-nine sixth grade students 
one subjects, twenty-five identified 


cognitive style superior to 
performance a function of the 
requirements. 


LEARNING STYLES are personal ways in 
which individuals process information in the 
course of learning concepts. During the past 10 
years a number of researchers have inferred that 
cognitive styles are reflective of individual pre- 
dispositions to perceive and respond to stimuli 
in particular ways (1, 2, 3). 

Kagan, Moss, and Sigel identify two basic styles 
of processing information which they refer to as: 
‘analytic and nonanalytic.” Individuals who are 
analytic are predisposed to arranging aggregates 
of symbols, signs, or figures into groups. This 
grouping process is carried on by the individual 
who identifies particular characteristics which 
appear to be common to the group. Individuals 
who appear to be nonanalytic are less attentive 
to specific characteristics and are inclined to be 
diffuse and global in their observations. In all, 
most Ss are capable of making use of both types 
of cognitive responses when and if they are 
pressed to do so (3). 

The focus of this study is upon the relationship 

tween an individual's ability to behave flexibly 
(to shift his cognitive style) and his academic 
achievement as measured by à standardized 
achievement test. The research is specifically con- 
cerned with testing the hypothesis of whether 
individuals who tend not to change their cognitive 
style are equally capable of scoring above their 
og level, on verbal and quantitative tasks, as 
hose individuals who demonstrate flexible cogni- 

ve styles. 


Procedure 


Subjects. The Ss comprised the entire fourth 
ofa 62) and sixth (N = 59) grade populations 

r north Georgia elementary school. 

nstruments. The two instruments used in the 


from a north Georgia elementary school constituted 
as inflexible and were performing 
performing above grade level, Data 
another. It is evident in the light of the 
interaction of cognitive flexibility and 


cognitive styles 
ive styles. 
California 


not students who tend not to shift 


and rigidity of cognitive styles. 
students and 
the example. Of the thirty- 
grade level, only six were performing 
ppropriate to one 

of this study to consider academic 
cognitive fluency, and the specific task 


below 


investigation were the Kagan Cognitive Style 
Test (KCST) (2) and the California Achievement 
Test. The criteria of cognitive style is defined in 
terms of the student’s performance as defined by 
the KCST. 

The students were individually tested on all 
nineteen test items, Each item in the KCST 
allowed the S 45 seconds to arrange the materials 
in as many ways as he was able, The instructions 
were standardized as follows: “. . - the task 
together in as many ways as possib! 


analyzed as to sameness or 
style. Each student was then assigned a flexibility 


Table 1.—Relationship Between Flexibility of Cognitive 


Style and Performance in Fourth Grade 
Above At Below 
Group Grade Grade Grade Total 
As 13 10 0 23 
ANs te) 1 6 7 
NAs 12 11 1 24 
NANs te) 2 6 8 
Total 25 24 13 62* 
¥chi-square = 54.2; P= 01. 


As, = Analytic Ss who shift 

ANs = Analytic Ss not shifting 

NAs = Non-analytic Ss who shift 
NANs = Non-analytic Ss not shifting 
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Flexibility of Cognitive 

Style and Academic in Sixth Grade 

Above At Below 
Group Grade Grade Grade Total 
AD 14 7 1 22 
Alls o 1 8 9 
NAs 9 10 2 21 
NAN o 2 5 7 
Total 23 20 16 59* 


Table 3—Multiple and Partial Correlations Among Cognitive Fluency, Flexibility, and Math and Verbal Scores 


Multiple Partial 
Group N r Math Fluency 
Fourth 
Grade 62 .82* +29 
Sixth 
Grade 59 -89* +24 
* = .01. 


changed his cognitive style. The student’s fluency 
score was the sum of all responses made to each 


5 S 
y 
f 
g 


was 
; rete significant beyond the 01 level, for both the 
+ a te see and 
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Inspection of the data indicate that st 
who changed cognitive style performed at a highs 
level of achievement on the California Ackiew 
ment Test than the students who did not cham 
their cognitive style. This was the case reg 
of the cognitive style preference or the 
level of the student. 

Fifteen fourth graders and sixteen 
graders did not change their cognitive style @ 
these tasks (remained inflexible). Of the 
one Ss, twenty-five identified as inflexible 
performing below grade level, while only six 
at grade level, and none were above grade 

A multiple correlation between cognitive 
ency, cognitive flexibility, and math and 
performances on each group was calculated, TH 
resulting multiple and partial correlations 
given in Table 3. 


Partial Multiple Partial Partial 
Plex- rT Verbal Fluency Flexibility 
bilit 

.70* .80* .69* .29 

72% .87* .69* .27 


The data in Table 3 suggest that achieven 
in mathematics and verbal tasks were function 
interacting with cognitive fluency and cogniti¥ 
flexibility. This was the case with both g 
levels tested. In other words, the data clearly sug 
gest that students who are more fluent do bett 
verbal tasks, while flexible students do bet 


Summary 


The data suggest that it is not appropriate 

cognitive style preference super 
to another. It becomes evident in the light of 
findings of this study to consider academic Pe 
formance as being a function of the interact 
of cognitive stlye flexibility and fluency, and t 
specific task requirements. These results furt 
support importance of behavioral 
from the interactionist approach. 


lips, W., “Information Processing in the Child, Si 
s tment eae Stay, 1904 
8: (no. 1, whole no. , e 
3. Bruner, J. S.; Goodnow, J. J.; Austin, G. A. A S% 
of Thinking, John Wiley and Sons, New York, 1 
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ABSTRACT 


students. It was hypothesized that Ss 
control group. The results were in the predicted direction. 


oo Ya Rem e ghd Sample 

tion have long been consisted of freahman 

problem of what to do with the “probationary” or PH pan a porter risk ee ? 
“high risk” student. Some may argue that these small 4-year liberal arts college 

students should not be admitted to college in the 


associated with good academic performance, such fae aap ne Ae S then randomly assigned 
as effective study methods and self-control over | into two experimental 

the study situation. If these conditions could be | 1... control groups, As and Bp. 

remedied, a substantial increase in the academic 


success rate of these students would probably be Method 
informed by E’s that their free hours 
Research would suggest that two fundamental Ss were 
operations should be included in programs that during the day could be utilized ok study oo 
are designed to assist “probationary” or “high evenings and weekends would be pt oe 
risk” students (1, 2, 8, 4). First, the student | study activities. Before the RSQ3R ty 
should be taught an efficient study technique for nique was introduced, it was necessary = 
assimilating information. Second, he should learn the initiation of studying under stimulus = 
sufficient self-control over the study situation to | trol. The following procedures were opo tated 
the successful implementation of the study each academic course Ss Vre age ps 
technique over an extended period of time. In set aside each day, where ey - 
most cases, failure to engage in study is produced | private room and study. ee e choose 
by a combination of the aversive nature of the a study room which would relati comf 
study situation and competition with various | able and free of the usual disturbances. They were 
reinforcers, such as having a good time also instructed to use the same room ehe, aay 
friends. and upon entering this room, they were aed 
ee the present study, a procedure was developed only seg ig airy thd | apes Se 
Bish combined (a simple peychologieal coms | SS DSTOGy un they fl deste 1o stop or 


dy 
Principle (7), to reduce the aversive properties | experienced any aaplansete s at all. At _ point, 
R rane ae ee a ie a dag ce. this initial experience, Ss could 
, techni 10), to insure a c 
fruitful aE zna cr the steady occasion. It was | only leave the room after a aironi 
hypothesized that “high risk” students exposed | were met. On the second day, prerogoi 
en this procedure would later demonstrate signifi- | to read one page f age Bes prol a Sel 
igher grade poi A) than | rectly, according being stu 
a tae Ea oy ‘Sept On the third and fourth days of the experiment 
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the prerequisite for leaving the room, after a 
decision to stop, was two pages or two problems. 
From the fifth through ninth days, the prerequi- 
site was increased to three pages or three prob- 
lems. After the ninth day, the prerequisite for 
leaving was raised to a final level of four pages 
or four problems. Approximately one week after 
this final increase, almost all Ss were spending 
the required hour per class in the study room. 
(See Table 1 for the X time spent in the room 
during this acclimation period.) 

Premack Principle. The procedure of acclimat- 
ing Ss to the study situation was based on the 
Premack principle of reinforcement (5, 6). The 
Premack principle suggests that you reinforce a 
low probability behavior (such as studying) with 
a high probability behavior (such as having a 
good time with friends). In this study, the Pre- 
mack principle would imply that the act of study- 
ing received reinforcement in the form of satis- 
faction over the completion of an assignment as 
well as earning the right to leave the study situa- 
tion to engage in other activities. The aversiveness 
of the study situation was further minimized by 
giving each S the option to leave after completing 
a specific task. By requiring the Ss to remain only 
a short time in the study room, conditions were 
provided which would minimize the competition 
of social reinforcers and the aversive nature of 
study. Further aversive features were minimized 
when the option to abandon study was made an 


approved procedure rather than a display of g 
dent irresponsibility. 


The conditioning principle of successive 
proximation was also employed by requiring 
student to master the program of studying 
small increments. Technically, the student w 
put on a fixed ratio schedule of reinforcement! 
is well established that such a schedule produe 
high rates of responding and increased resista 
to extinction (8, 9). 


In summary, studying was reduced to small 
ratios and was dependent in part on escape from 
the aversive character of the traditional conde 
tions of study. The ratio had been increased grade 
ually to promote work at high ratios by slow in- 
crements. Finally, these stimuli were controlled 
so that they served only as occasions for study 
study which terminated in reinforcement. — 


Introduction of RSQ3R. Once the initiation o 
study was brought under control, and Ss 
spending an hour each day for each class they 
then the Robinson SQ3R method was introdu 
The title for this higher-level study skill is ab 
viated in the current fashion to make it easi 
remember and to make reference to it more 
ple. The symbols stand for the steps which 
student follows in using the method. A b 
description of each step is given below: 


1. Glance over the headings in 
chapter to see the big points w 
will be developed. 


Survey 


Table 1—Experimental Group’s Mean Average of Time Spent in the Study Room per Class per Day for the 20- 


Acclimation Period. 


Minutes in 30 
study room, .. 25 


et 3 4 56 78 9 10 1112 13 14 1516 17 181920 


Days in 
acclim 
period. 


TOSI—BRIGGS—MORLEY 


Question 2. Turn the first heading into a ques- 
tion, ete. 

Read 8. Read to answer that question. 

Recite {. Having read the first section look 
away and from memory write as 
much about the material as you can 
remember (most important aspect). 

Review 5. Fill in points you couldn't remem- 


ber by going back to the material. 


This method was introduced step by step; only 
after mastering one aspect of the technique were 
the Ss allowed to go on. The majority of the Ss 
were using the complete method within 2 weeks 
of the acquisition period. 


In summary, over a 3-week period, the Ss were 
being conditioned to spend a sufficient amount of 
time per class by using simple psychological be- 
havior principles. Then, a study technique 
(RSQ3R) was introduced to insure that Ss were 
utilizing that time more efficiently. 


Statistical Analysis of Data 


A two-way fixed effects factorial analysis of 
variance was used in analyzing these data. Cell 
eg consisted of Ss’ obtained GPA’s (see Table 


Table 2.—Obtained GPA’s by Various Groups 


Summer Non-summer 


Mean 
GPA, = 1, 61 


A 


qempiete Experimental Mean GPA =,2.25 

ect: Control Mean GPA = 1.83 a 

quiet Summer Mean GPA = 1.8953 
mplete Non-summer Mean GPA = 2.19 


Findings and Discussion 

As revealed in Tables 2 and 3, the experimental 
group differed significantly (p< 05) from the 
ct group with respect to their obtained X 
PA's, X GPA’s for experimental Ss were 
Significantly higher than X GPA’s for control 
S. These data certainly suggest that the observed 
attribate” in the criterion could be reasonably 
ie uted to the experimental treatment. An in- 
crate F ratio (p < 05) with respect to X 
5 S was observed between Ss comprising the 
ummer and non-summer groups. Thus, when the 
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experimental treatment was ignored, Ss who were 
previously involved in a special summer program 
did not differ significantly with respect to their 
X GPA’s from Ss who did not have the experi- 
ence. No significant interaction effect was ob- 
served (see Table 3). 


The results of this research indicate the feasi- 
bility and applicability of combining psychological 
conditioning techniques with a study technique in 
terms of its effect upon the academic performance 
of “high risk” college students. “High risk” stu- 
dents exposed to the treatment procedures de- 
scribed in this study demonstrated significantly 
higher GPA’s than a comparable control group. 
Thus, the technique shows much promise in amel- 
iorating the faulty study habits usually associ- 
ated with “high risk” or “probationary” students. 
It should also be noted that such a treatment pro- 
cedure is one of relatively short duration, approx- 
imately 5 weeks. 


While the investigators would like to assert 
that the observed differences in the criterion were 
due exclusively to the experimental treatment, 
such a conclusion at this time would be premature 


recommended for use on a large scale basis, it will 
be necessary to conduct additional research on this 
topic with some modification in the present re- 


include one group who would be conditioned to 
spend time in the study room and another group 


Table 3.—Table of two-way Fixed Effects Analysis of 
Variance For X GPA’s. 


—————— eee 
SS DF MS F 


Source a 


5) 1 SL 16 


ROWS 
(Summer- 
non-summer) 


COLUMNS 
(Experimental- 
Control) 


—_— 


INTERACTION „44 1 .44 16 2.75 
Nn, 


(Sum. Exp. - N. Sum, Exp. ) 
(Sum, Con, ~ N. Sum, Con, ) 


ee 


ERRÓ! 2,93 16 1 e es 


Eonian 


ROR 
{within the cells) 


TOTALS ee 
*p< 05 
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that would receive training in the RSQ3R tech- 
nique only. Comparisons then could be made 
between these various groups which would permit 
the investigator to determine whether the cri- 
terion is being affected by the combined effect of 
the conditioning procedures and the RSQ3R tech- 
ique, or by any of these alone. By employing 
group which receives only programmed instruc- 
tion, one might be able to control for the possible 
effects of Ss just being involved in a study. 

As counselors and educators, we have a re- 
sponsibility to search for pragmatic answers to 
the questions posed by our clients and students. 
The treatment procedures described in this study 
offer some innovative practices which show 
promise, at least in terms of a starting point, to 
deal squarely with the problem of poor academic 
performance and its residual counterparts. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. The probation or calculated risk population is defined 
as having a deficiency in one or more of the following 
areas required for admissions. Hither they scored low 
on the ACT college entrance exam, had low grades in 
high school, or were low in regard to rank in class; 
recommendations and personal interviews were also 
taken into consideration. 

2. Subjects attended a summer remedial program where 

were confronted with a learning theory and 
attended condensed classes in basic skills (English, 
Math, etc.). 


OOOOOOOOE@ BOOK 


Modern Movements in Educational Philosophy 
Morris, Van Cleve. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
1969, 381 plus xii pp. 


THIS IS a compilation of parts of writings of some 
twenty-three modern thinkers about education, and one 
article from Time magazine. The compiler’s preface states 
that the volume is the result of intrapersonal dialectic. 
We have to assume that he expects to use the materials 
to help students develop some philosophic views of their 
own other than those dictated by ordinary everyday expe- 
rience. Morris has grouped the writings in four divisions: 
Uses of Philosophy; Scientific Philosophy in Educational 
Thought; Philosophical Anthropology in Educational 
Thought; Analytic Philosophy in Educational Thought. 

The philosophical writers he selects from are Isaiah 
Berlin, Anatol Rapaport, John Dewey (a liberal quan- 
tity from him), John A. Kouwenhoven, John L. Childs, 
Donald O. Herb, Alexander Calandra, Ernest Cassier, 
David Bidney, Alexander Edel, Theodore Brameld, Abra- 
ham Kaplan, A. J. Ayer, John Wilson, Israel Scheffler, 
B. P. Komisar, and J. E. McClellan, Fernando Molina, Rob- 
ert G. Olson, Huston Smith, William Barret, Martin Buber, 
and Van Cleve Morris. This gives a very wide distribution 
of views about education. 

Some of the excellent features of this material are good 
editing and printing; articles selected deal with critical 
problems (on thinking, values, man and his culture, the 
topology of teaching concept, progressive education, and 
many others). The mere fact that these materials are 

compiled in a single volume makes it a great conven- 
ence. To each writer’s contributions he adds a few help- 
ful supplementary references, — 
aes on Existentialism, may even help some 
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ROBERT E. CLASEN { 
Book Review Editor 


The reviewer is of the opinion that a considerable num 
ber of students absorb some one leader’s views, @84 
Dewey’s, and blissfully go on assuming that there are na 
other relevant ideas, The management of a course | 
such a compilation might be a cure for this rather limi 
view of education. 

The how of the how to teach such a course bothers the 
reviewer. No matter what material is used, a course 
Philosophy of education is a difficult course to teach 
get any useful results. The reviewer once sat in on & 
course by a distinguished philosopher, but he judged ie : 
and now that not more than five or six of the students 
any “respectable” understanding of what was being done | 


of us poor souls who are befuddled by that recent jargom | 


Many of the man’s talks “sailed over our heads” and We 
later corralled three graduate students to give us 3 
help. The reviewer suggests that the use of this volume, 
without much planning, readjustment, and working 
students can produce a gigantic spread of befuddlent 
and discourage numerous human beings about education, 
the noblest of all professions. dent 
Another caution the reviewer will add: No stu fe 
should accept the classification Morris gives these Mh 
as correct, complete, and final. Dewey is not all scientitici 
Brameld is not all anthropological, and Green has not 
the last word on the topology of teaching. ws 
In the hands of a mature and careful teacher who kno & 
these views and who can make frequent and sudden the 
justments for different students with different ideas, | 
experiences should be exciting, motivating, and sati 


D 


Dr. A. R. Mead, State Director _ g 
National Retired Teachers Associati 
Gainesville, Florida 32601 
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Relationships Between Personal Variables of 
Teachers and Their Perception of the 
Behavior of School Personnel 


ELDON J. NULL, Purdue University 


ABSTRACT 


The purpose 
the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAI) 
and their evaluation of the behavior of their principal and 
zational Climate Description Questionnaire (OCDQ). The 
apolis, St. Paul, and suburban elementary 
correlation and multiple regression equations. 
personality factors of teachers, along with their attitude 
certain dimensions of behavior as indicated by scores on the 


_FOR MANY years superordinates have exer- 
cised the right and responsibility to evaluate the 
behavior of subordinates in the school organiza- 
tion. Superintendents, for example, have judged 
the work of their building principals, and the 
latter, in turn, have evaluated the performances 
of members of their teaching staffs. These types of 
evaluations probably will become more numerous 
and comprehensive in future years because of the 
increasing demand by the general public for 

accountability” concerning the manner in which 
tax monies are being used for education. In addi- 
tion, subordinates now are judging the behavior 
of their superordinates and of their peers in the 
school setting, and this trend probably will become 
More pronounced in the years ahead. Teachers, 
for example, are evaluating the work of their 
Principals and of their fellow teachers, and these 
evaluations are providing the basis for adminis- 
trative decisions which are of importance to all 
School personnel. 


Theoretical Basis of the Study 


i Since these evaluations are of such consequence 
RA e school organization, the question of their 

curacy is of considerable importance. Scholars, 
particularly from the discipline of psychology, 
TR hypothesized that certain personal variables 
ocak individual interfere with his ability to 
Geta, and to evaluate another person with 
Gan accuracy. These hypotheses have been 
studi ned in a considerable number of diverse 
an ae carried out in attempts to relate per- 

ality traits, as defined in rather broad and 


was to determine if relationships exist between 
and the Sixteen 


variables of teachers, as measured by 
Personality Factor Questionnaire (16 PP), 
to items of the Organi- 


sample consisted of 1,691 teachers in eighty-one Minne- 
coofficients of 


hat certain 


ypotheses t 
toward children, are related to the evaluation of 


eight subtests of the OCDQ. 


unrestrictive terms, of perceivers to inconsis- 
tencies or errors in the perception of other people. 


Several authors have made rather extensive 
reviews of these studies in attempts to isolate 
findings which appear with a degree of consis- 
tency. Taft (3) was able to draw a few generali- 
zations based on somewhat nebulous evidence, but 
his review and other examinations of the 

i a considerable amount of 


reported in the journals. This inconsistency was 
observed by Chance and Meaders who stated that 
£ . seems obvious that the perceiver’s person- 


literature . . . and 
find only rather fragile support for this ‘obvious 
hypothesis’ ” (1:200). In 
literature in this general area, Zalkind and Cos- 
tello were able to state only in a spirit of caution 
uggests that our perceptions 
... traits 
that we possess” (4:226). 

Most of the studies reviewed by the afore- 
mentioned writers were concerned with accuracy 
of the perception of personality characteristics 
of other people, and relatively few dealt with 
accuracy of the perception of behavior per se of 
other individuals. However, the research repo: 
in the following paragraphs was concerned chiefly 
with the latter variable because of its consequence 
to administrative and organizational theory and 
because of the inconclusive findings of prior 
studies. 
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It was assumed that the isolation of relation- 
ships between personal variables of individuals 
and their perception of the behavior of other 
people would be reason to doubt the ability of a 
person to evaluate accurately the behavior of 
another person in the school setting. These 
hypothesized relationships would indicate that 
personal variables of the perceiver have a con- 
taminating effect on his perception of the per- 
formance of another person in the organization. 
The purpose of this study was to investigate the 
existence of certain of these possible relationships. 


Instruments Utilized 


Three instruments were used during the data 
gathering phase of the study. The OCDQ was 
employed to measure perceptions by teachers of 
the behavior of their principal and the collective 
behavior of their fellow teachers. This instrument 
consists of eight subtests defined as Disengage- 
ment, Hindrance, Esprit, Intimacy, Aloofness, 
Production Emphasis, Thrust, and Consideration. 
As explained by Halpin and Croft in their dis- 
cussion of the development of the OCDQ, the first 
four subtests pertain to the teachers’ behavior, 
while the latter four pertain to the principal’s 
behavior (2:29-32). 


The MTAI was used to provide a measure of 
teacher attitude toward children. A low score on 
this inventory is indicative of a “poor” attitude 
toward children, while a high score conversely is 
evidence of a “good” attitude toward the pupils 
in the classroom, The third instrument employed 
in the study, the 16 PF (Form C), provided, 
as its name implies, an evaluation of sixteen 
different personality variables. Each variable is 
arranged as a continuum (for example, Factor B 
has as its poles Dull and Bright), and the score 


earned by a respondent places him at a spot on 
the continuum. 


Collection of Data 


The basic population for the study consisted 
of the 285 elementary schools located in member 
districts of the Educational Research and Devel- 
opment Council of the Twin Cities Metropolitan 
Area, Inc. This number was reduced to 154 ele- 
mentary schools—forty in Minneapolis, twenty in 
St. Paul, and ninety-four in the suburban dis- 
tricts—through the establishment of criteria that 
(a) the principal had to be a full-time supervisor, 
(b) he had to be employed full time in one particu- 
br school, and (c) he had to be serving at least 


second consecutive year as principal of this 
school. 


From this population of 154 elementary schools. 
a stratified random sample of fifty suburban 
schools and thirty-one Twin Cities schools was 


drawn without replacement. This procedure re 
sulted in a final sample of eighty-one elementary 
schools including fifty schools in the suburbs, 
twenty schools in Minneapolis, and eleven schools 
in St. Paul. 


The instruments were answered by the teachers 
during a quasi-formal testing session in each of 
the eighty-one elementary schools included in the 
sample. Each teacher in a school responded to the 
OCDQ and, in addition, to either the MTAI or the 
16 PF Questionnaire. A method of randomization 
was used to determine which of the latter two 
instruments would be answered by each teacher. 
A few teachers were absent on testing days, one 
teacher failed to answer the two instruments, 
and three teachers misunderstood the directions 
and returned answer sheets which could not be 
tabulated. However, there was no reason to be- 
lieve that these few exceptions were systematic 
and would contaminate the large sample in any 
way. The final usable sample consisted of 1,691 
teachers in eighty-one elementary schools; of 
these individuals, all answered the OCDQ, 842 
completed the MTAI, and 849 responded to the 
16 PF Questionnaire. 


Examination of Hypotheses 


Two major null hypotheses, subdivided into a 
total of 136 minor null hypotheses, were examined 
in the investigation of the theoretical concepts 
under consideration. For the sake of consistency, 
an alpha of .05 was used in all statistical tests. 
These hypotheses, the techniques used in their 


Table 1—Correlations Between MTAI Scores and OCDQ 
Subtest Scores 


a ee ee 
eee 


Teacher Dimensions of Coefficients of 


Attitude Climate Correlation 
ae YS ee eee E ee ee ee 
MPAT Disengagement = 1860 
MTAT Hindrance =- 1915 
MAI Esprit + .1802 
MTAI Intimacy + .1313 
MITAI Aloofness = .0799 
MAI Production Emphasis - .0592 
MEAT Thrust + 1249 
MIAT Consideration + 0940 


NULL 853 


Table 2—BETA Coefficients Associated Personalit: 
Prediction of OCDQ Subtest Scores with y Factors Whose Scores Made a Significant Contribution to the 


—————————————————oo SS Mh 
xR 16 PF Questionnaire Personality Factors 
A B c E Brad H I L E | ° 


¢ ee 


-21 4,28 4.20 +19 


Hindrance -19 -19 +.16 +28 

Esprit +.28 +.19 =.h2 -2 

Intinacy +.20 +13 

Aloofness +15 +.22 

Production 

Exphasis 

Thrust +24 +.27 

Consideration +.13 +.15 +23 


grt eg een 


examination, and the conclusions concerning their 
tenability are discussed next. 


Null Hypothesis 1. There are no relationships 
between teacher perception of the dimensions of 
organizational climate, as measured by the OCDQ, 
and teacher attitude toward children, as meas 
by the MTAI. 


Eight Pearson Product Moment coefficients of 
correlation, shown in Table 1, were calculated. 
Each coefficient revealed the relationship between 
the MTAI scores and the scores on one dimension 
of organizational climate. 


_ While all eight r’s were quite low, confidence 
intervals based on a z-transformation technique 
showed seven of them to be significant at the 
prescribed level. Of considerable importance was 
the fact that positive correlations were found 
between MTAI scores and scores of the four sub- 
tests in which high scores are indicative of an 
ns climate, while negative correlations were 
peu between MTAI scores and scores of the 
our subtests in which high scores are indicative 
of a closed climate. Since teachers with a “good” 
attitude toward children tended to perceive all 
Sai dimensions of climate in a manner indicative 
thes open climate while teachers with a “poor” 
àl itude toward children tended to view all eight 
ea aaa in a manner indicative of a closed 

imate, the null hypothesis of no relationships 
was rejected. 


pa Hypothesis 2. There are no relationships 
i een teacher perception of the dimensions 
organizational climate, as measured by the 
SE Q, and personality factors of teachers, as 
ape by the 16 PF Questionnaire. 
ight multiple regression equations, in which 


the sixteen personality variable scores served as 
predictors of the eight OCDQ subtest scores, 
were calculated. After each of the eight multiple 
correlation coefficients was determined to be 
significant at the prescribed level, each of the 
128 partial regression coefficients was tested for 
significance through the employment of an ap- 
propriate t-test. 

Twenty-two of these beta coefficients, associated 
with ten of the sixteen personality factors and 
seven of the eight dimensions of organizational 
climate, were found to be significant at the pre- 


tors, particularly Factor I (Tough vs. Sensitive), 
Factor H (Timid vs. Adventurous), and Factor 
M (Conventional vs. Eccentric), were related to 
the perception of certain dimensions of organiza- 
tional climate, especially Disengagement, Hin- 
drance, and Esprit. Of considerable significance 
is the fact that in no instance did a particular 
score on a specific personality factor predict one 
subtest score in a manner indicative of an open 
climate and a second subtest score in a manner 
indicative of a closed climate. For example, a 
high Factor I score was predictive of low Dis- 
engagement and Hindrance subtest scores, and it 
was predictive of high Esprit, Intimacy, and 
Thrust subtest scores. Because of these various 
findings, the null hypothesis of no relationships 
was held to be untenable. 


Any interpretation of the findings must be 
tempered by the fact that (a) many of the minor 
null hypotheses uld not be rejected at the pre- 
scribed level, and (b) a number of the relation: 
ships found to be significant were quite low anc 
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rejection of the null hypotheses resulted from the 
large sample. However, the data in the two tables 
reveal that teachers with certain attitudinal and 
personality traits tended to view one or more 
of the dimensions of organizational climate in a 
manner indicative of an open climate or a closed 
climate. Thus, the research indicates that certain 
attitudinal and personality variables of teachers 
are related to their perception of the behavior of 
their principal and fellow teachers, and these 
relationships, in turn, indicate error in the process 
of perception and evaluation. 


Implications of the Study 


The implications of this study to the adminis- 
tration of schools are of consequence. Before an 
administrator makes a decision based on an evalu- 
ation by certain individuals of the behavior of 
other persons in the school organization, he 
should be aware of these basic questions: 


Have I been informed of the actual be- 
havior of the person or persons under 
investigation, or have I been informed 
of behavior as perceived inaccurately by 
those who reported to me? If the latter 
is true, to what extent is my information 
contaminated by errors in perception? 


The research literature reported in various 
journals and the findings of this study indicate 
that error probably does occur in the perception 
of the behavior of other people, but it would be 
extremely difficult to determine with precision 
the nature, amount, and direction of the total 
error. Halpin and Croft, in their description of 
the development of the OCDQ, recognized this 
problem when they asked: 


+. how much of the description ... given 
by a is determined by the 
actual stimulus-object .. . and how much 
is determined by elements within the 
perceiver which operate, as it were, al- 
most independently of the person who 
presumably is being described? (2:9). 


The existence of perceptual errors and the 
resultant inaccurate descriptions of the behavior 
of other people, supported to a degree by the 
findings of this study, is becoming increasingly 
More pertinent to the actual administrative pro- 


cess in school organizations. At all levels a 
education—elementary, junior high, senior high 
undergraduate, and graduate—evaluations of the 
behavior of individuals are occurring through 
both formal and informal channels, and these 
evaluations appear to be growing in number, 
scope, and purpose. As indicated earlier, super- 
ordinates long have assumed the function of 
evaluating their subordinates in the school organi- 
zation, and now a trend is ever more discernible 
for those lower in the hierarchy to evaluate those 
in higher positions of authority. 

It is a near certainty that injustices have oc 
curred in the past and could take place in the 
future because of misinterpretations by school 
administrators of descriptions of the behavior of 
people at different hierarchical levels of the 
organization. These probable injustices will be 
eliminated or reduced in number only if persons 
in positions of authority recognize the probability 
that perceptual errors do occur and that indivi- 
duals do not perceive with absolute accuracy the 
behavior of other people in the school organiza- 
tion. 

Replications of this study, utilizing different 
data gathering devices and different samples of 
school personnel, are a prerequisite to the 
strengthening of theory in the area of perceptual 
error. Additional research is needed in order to 
isolate with a greater degree of certainty the 
personal variables of respondents which are 
related to errors in the perception and evaluation 
of the behavior of other people. Until these 
relationships are more clearly defined and under- 
stood, school administrators should exercise cau- 
tion when making decisions based wholly or in 
part on evaluations of the behavior of other 
people. 
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I WOULD exclude most white teachers from black ghetto schools because most of them 
would not be able to pass the . . . ability tests required to teach emotionally and economically 
deprived black children.—Charles Hamilton, co-author of Black Power. 
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The College Environment: Its Meaning to 


Academically Successful 


and Unsuccessful Undergraduates’ 


Prairie View A & 


DENNIS EARL NELSON 
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ABSTRACT 


Forty-two honor roll 
university environment along nine semantic 
(ie, evaluative, potency, activity). The nature 
sore for each group along each of these dimensions for 


comparisons. The evaluative dimension accounted for seven of the fourteen differences found to be significant 
” and 


at p < .05 or beyond. The concepts of “Grades,” “Myself as a 
were rated as 
was viewed as 


and most consistent differences. These 
cessful students with one exception. “Studying” 
cessful students. 


“THE SAME word means different things to 
different people.” This statement or one of a 
similar nature has all too often placed the area 
of subjective meaning beyond the power of 
systematic investigation. However, several ap- 
proaches have been proposed to explore this 
intriguing area. One such approach has been 
proposed by Osgood and his associates at the 
University of Illinois (5). It has become known 
as the semantic differential (SD). 

Numerous studies employing the SD have 
utilized college students as Ss. For example, Cook 
a) attempted to discover semantic predictors of 
achievement. Husek and Whittrock (2) studied 
the student ratings of the concept of “teacher” 
and Stone and Sinnett (8) have sought to learn 
something about the meaning of the concept 
college education” to undergraduates. However, 
there exists no known research which has ex- 
plored the meanings of concepts from the college 
environment among academically successful and 
eater college students. The present inves- 
tigation attempted to determine if differences ex- 
ist between the semantic differential ratings given 
such concepts by academically successful students 
and academically unsuccessful students. It also 
Sought to reveal the nature of any differences 
uncovered, 


The Semantic Differential 
Many methods have been utilized to obtain a 
Measurement of meaning. Physiological ap- 
ees have sought a correlation of muscular 
S ents and thoughts. Salivary reactions and Gal- 
anic Skin Response techniques have been used. 
rning methods have included association and 
ts rad devices, among others. Osgood (5) pointed 
Propose weak points of former approaches an 
atta a new device, the SD technique, for 
bination”, the problem. Purporting to be a com- 
Eke of associative and scaling methods, the 
the ph grew out of research on synethesia. is 
phenomenon wherein individuals attach sensa- 


tions in one sense mode to sensations in another 
sense or mode, for example, the systematic reln- 
tions of musical notes to colors. Subjects are asked 
to rate selected words or phrases along 7-point 
bipolar objective scales. For example, the word 
“house” might be rated along continua such as 
“up-down,” “black-white,” and the like. Intensive 
cross-cultural and factor analytic work resulted 
in the establishment of three general factors of 
meaning which are by the SD technique. 
Evaluative is the label given the most dominant 
factor. Such scales as “ -bad,” “beautiful- 
ugly,” and “sweet-sour” demonstrated very 
loadings on this factor. Secondly, a potency factor 
was apparent. This dimension of meaning was 
represented by such scales y 
“strong-weak,” “heavy-light,” and others. Scales 
such as “fast-slow,” “active-passive,” and 
cola” symbolized a third factor which was desig- 
nated as the activity dimension. These three 
factors of meaning have held up with amazing 
consistency during 10 years of research (4). 


Hypotheses and Experimental Procedures 


academically 
to be higher 


by the two groups 

the potency dimension nor on scales 

representing the activity dimension. 
Sample. All undergraduates enrolled on a 
full-time basis at Brigham Young University 
during the fall semester previous to the execution 
of this study and appearing on the official uni- 
versity honor roll for that semester formed the 
academically successful population from which a 
yandom sample of one hundred was drawn. 
Similarly, one hundred students were randomly 
selected from those officially placed on academic 


N 


356 


probation by the university during the same 
semester. A table of random numbers (7) was 
utilized for both selection procedures. 

Materials. A SD booklet containing some brief 
written directions for the S and a total of ninety- 
nine items was used. The items were produced by 
pairing each of eleven concepts with each of nine 
bipolar adjective scales. Of the nine scales along 
which each concept was rated, three represented 
Osgood’s evaluative dimension, three represented 
the activity dimension, and three represented 
the potency dimension. Each scale was of the 7- 
position type and the S was instructed to place a 
“check” mark at the position along each scale 
that he determined would best represent his 
present feelings. 

Scales Used. The nine scales used were chosen 
from a study of Osgood’s (6) semantic atlas as 
well as various SD research studies. The evalua- 
tive dimension was represented by the scales 
“good-bad,” “beautiful-ugly,” and “sweet-sour.” 
“Large-small,” “strong-weak,” and “heavy-light,” 
were the scales selected to be representative of the 
potency dimension. Finally, the factor of activity 
was exemplified by the scales “fast-slow,” “active- 
passive,” and “hot-cold.” These particular scales 
appear to possess the highest loadings on the 
specific dimension which they represent, as well 
as apparently being the most stable and consis- 
tent portrayers of that dimension. 

Validity for the instrument thus formulated 
was established by randomly selecting five Ss 
from each of the two samples of one hundred and 
carrying out personal interviews with each of 
them. The split-halves method, which in this in- 
stance meant abstracting and comparing the 
ratings on the even numbered items with the 
ratings given on the odd numbered items, was 
used to determine reliability. 

Concepts Rated. Major attempts to measure 
the environment of higher education were re- 
viewed and several concepts were chosen as a 
result of this review. These concepts included 
“college classes,” “college regulations,” “college 
teachers,” “grades,” “roommates,” “studying,” 
and “the campus.” The concept “L.D.S. Religion” 
was included due to the fact that Brigham Young 
University, located in Provo, Utah, is owned and 
operated by the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints (Mormon). The subculture associated 
with that religion is a definite part of the insti- 
tutional environment. 

$ Treatment Procedure. No information was 
given the Ss either before, during, or after the 
administration of the device concerning the pur- 
pose of the research. All questions concerning S 
selection were met with the answer that the 
students had been selected through a random 

sample. As Ss arrived at the testing center, they 
Were given a booklet and instructed to read the 
directions carefully. Any questions they had were 
answered before they began responding to the 
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device. No time limit was set nor were the Se 
interrupted or encouraged to change their Speed 
of response. Following two prearranged adminis. 
tration sessions, those Ss in the sample pools whe 
had not yet responded to the device were con. 
tacted personally. When efforts to contact Ss were 
terminated, a total of forty-two honor roll sto- 
dents and forty-two students on academic pro- 
bation had responded to the booklet. Attrition ip 
Ss, however, was due primarily to two causes. 
Prior to the study it was found that while eighty. 
eight of the one hundred honor roll students 
selected for the study were still in attendance at 
the university, only fifty-one of the one hundred 
students on academic probation were still in 
attendance. Secondly, analysis of Ss contacted 
after the completion of the investigation revealed 
that those students with whom it was impossible 
to find a mutually agreeable time for administra- 
tion of the SD were overwhelmingly those from 
the honor roll group. 


Scoring. For scoring purposes, each position 
along the 7-position scale was given a number, 
commencing with one, designating the position at 
the far left, and ending with seven, designating 
the position on the far right of the scale, If the 
S’s check was placed in the one or two position 
at the left or the six or seven position at the right, 
the meaning of that concept for the S would be 
quite closely related to the adjective placed on 
that side of the scale in question; if placed in the 
number three or five positions, slightly related; 
and if in position number four, either equally re 
lated or entirely irrelevant in meaning as far as 
that particular individual was concerned. 


To determine a particular individual’s score on 
a given concept, an average was obtained by sum- 
ming the position numbers marked along each 0 
the three scales representing a particular factor 
of meaning and subsequently dividing by the 
number of scales along which the concept h 
been rated (e.g., if an individual marked position 
four along the “good-bad” scale, position tw? 
along the “beautiful-ugly” scale, and position 
three along the “sweet-sour” scale, the am 
score for this S on the evaluative scales for a 
concept would be three). This would indicate oe 
for this S, the concept carried a slightly post w 
meaning, evaluatively speaking. To obtain sc i 
for the two groups on the three factors of Ta 
ing for each concept, these raw position scores 
individuals on the relevant scales were s ‘eye 
and averaged. These procedures yielded thi k 
three scores for each group (i.e, a group 8° 
on each of three factors of meaning for © 
of eleven concepts). 


Data Analysis, Specific support for the accept 
ance or rejection of hypotheses was 0 af 
through t-test analysis procedures (3). A total e 
thirty-three t-tests was calculated to determi 
if significant differences existed on any © 
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_ of group scores obtained. The results of 
we analyses are reported in Table 1. 


Table 1—Results of t-Test Procedure 


Variable T-Ratio Sig 
L.D.S. Religion—E -2.885 01 
L.D.S. Religion—P -0.550 NS 
1.D.S. Religion—A -0.668 NS 
College Teachers—E -1.786 NS 
College Teachers—P +0.323 NS 
College Teachers—A -1.371 NS 
Grades—E -5.138 .001 
Grades—P -4.239 .001 
Grades—A -2.877 .01 
Roommates—E -1.004 NS 
Roommates —P 1.307 NS 
Roommates —A -0.883 NS 
Myself as a Student—E -3.137 .01 
Myself as a Student—P -2.961 .01 
Myself as a Student—A -4.699 .001 
The Ideal Student—E -1.420 NS 
The Ideal Student—P 0.266 NS 
The Ideal Student—A -2.351 .05 
Studying—E -3.093 .01 
Studying—P -2.910 .01 
Studying—A 2.220 .05 
The Campus—E -2.753 -01 
The Campus—P -1.617 NS 
Campus—A -0.734 NS 
College Regulations—E -0.104 NS 
College Regulations—P -0.523 NS 
College Regulations—A -0.996 NS 
College Classes—E -2.654 0l 
College Classes—P -0.349 NS 
College Classes—A. -1.737 NS 
A College Education—E -2.191 -05 
A College Education—P -1.016 NS 
llege Education—A -0.996 NS 


3.01 level = 2.638. 


= 


Results and Discussion 


major concern of the study as reflected in 
Ypotheses stated earlier was to determine 
er or not ratings of selected concepts by 


Liite for significance at 80 degrees of freedom: .05 level 
on significance at 80 degrees of freedom: .001 
L t limit is an interpolation resulting from the fact that 


columns for 60 and 120 degrees of freedom were 
in the statistical text used. 


each of two student groups (i.e, academically 
successful and unsuccessful) along three dimen- 
sions of meaning for each of eleven college en- 
vironment related concepts would differ, Hypothe- 
sis 1 received considerable support from the 
evidence presented in Table 1. Through compari- 
son of the mean ratings of the two groups given 
the concepts along the evaluative dimension, all 
eleven were viewed more favorably by the aca- 
demically successful students and in the case of 
seven of the eleven concepts rated, the difference 
was statistically significant. Some evidence was 
also gleaned which would call into question the 
second hypothesis, stated as it is in the null form. 
An examination of group means along the potency 
dimension of meaning revealed that there were 
indeed some differences between the two groups. 
The mean ratings given by the honor roll students 
on this dimension for every concept appeared to 
be somewhat higher than the corresponding rat- 
ings of the academically unsuccessful students, 
and in three cases the differences proved to be 
significant. One finds rather consistent differences 
of a like nature in mean ratings given in the 
activity dimension and with regard to four con- 
cepts the differences reached statistical signifi- 
cance. 


It was striking to note that seven of the four- 
teen instances in which the ratings were found 
to differ significantly occurred in relation to the 
evaluative dimension. Thus, the connotative mean- 
ing of the college environment seemed to differ 
most in this positive versus negative or good 
versus bad realm of meaning. The concept of 
“grades” produced the greatest difference in the 
ratings provided by the two groups. The academic 
probation students consistently saw grades as a 
less positive entity than those on the honor roll. 
Similarly, they viewed the concept as less potent 
or powerful and less active or dynamic. It may 
be postulated that these meanings are a result of 
not being successful in attaining desirable grades. 
Such individuals may in general see grades as 
therefore having less value, less influence or im- 
portance, and as a more passive element in col- 
lege life. The differences on this concept were 
so marked that they should be investigated fur- 
ther. Just as “grades” was the characteristic used 
to formulate the two groups of Ss, so “grades” 
highlighted the differences in the meaning the 
college environment held for these students. 


A second concept yielding significant differ- 
ences on all three dimensions of meaning was 
“myself as a student.” The magnitude and con- 
sistency of the differences revealed here may in- 
dicate the relevance of further investigation 
aimed at just how self-concept affects an indi- 
vidual’s behavior. Those on academic probation 
saw themselves in a less positive light and as 
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being less dynamic and active than did honor roll 
students. 


“Studying” was the third concept yielding sub- 
stantial differences. While those students on aca- 
demic probation viewed studying less favorably 
and as being less powerful or potent, they saw 
it as being significantly more active a phenome- 
non than did the honor roll students. Thus, the 
concept of “studying” was associated by the aca- 
demically unsuccessful student more closely with 
adjectives such as “fast,” “active,” and “hot,” 
whereas the associations reflected in ratings by 
the honor roll students tended more toward adjec- 
tives such as “cold,” “passive,” and “slow.” On 
the surface, this result seemed rather opposite 
from what one might logically expect. One plaus- 
ible explanation for this data suggests itself if 
one remembers that, as a group, the academic 
probation students saw themselves as less active 
and dynamic than they viewed “the ideal student” 
as being. Similarly, their ratings of themselves 
and grades on the same dimension were quite 
divergent. Keeping in mind these findings, the 
association of “studying” with adjectives such as 
“fast,” “active,” and “hot” by academic proba- 
tion students seems less unique. Indeed, it seems 
reasonable that such students would view “study- 
ing” as being associated with adjectives similar 
to those associated with “grades” and “the ideal 
student” and rather different from those adjec- 
tives associated with themselves. 


In addition to the consistent differences on 
these three concepts, there were isolated instances 
of differences on three other concepts. On one 
dimension of meaning, these groups differed in 
their view of “the ideal student.” On the activity 
dimension, honor roll students tended to rate “the 
ideal student” as being more closely associated 
with adjectives such as “fast,” “active,” and 
“hot” than did the students on academic proba- 
tion. Additionally, the academic probation Ss pos- 
sessed less favorable meanings of the concepts of 
“the campus” and “L.D.S. Religion.” These dif- 
ferences might suggest that their unsuccessful 
experiences academically were generalizing to 
some degree and affecting how they felt toward 
the campus in general and toward the religious 
atmosphere at the school. Other feasible interpre- 
tations of the data, however, could be generated. 
Studies on the religious activity of students on 
academic probation and of the degree to which 
aggressive acts against campus facilities are as- 
sociated with students who are on academic pro- 
bation provide two examples of the kind of data 
that would be useful in understanding the pos- 
sible ramifications of these differences. 


The differences in how the two groups rated 
themselves as students and “the ideal student” 
Should be noted. Both groups found more than a 
modicum of agreement on the meaning of “the 
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ideal student” but differed widely on their 
of themselves as students. While it is not 
to determine from the present study 
these perceptions were results of the college 
rience or whether such meanings were held by 
Ss prior to entering college, research aimed 
revealing to what degree unfavorable or fa’ 
experiences in the college setting contribute to th i 
connotative meanings manifest in the ratings 
these groups of students is to be encou 
Studies offering a far greater number of concepts 
from the college environment should be under 
taken to uncover other differences between the 
two groups. 

The research, herein described, admittedly iš 
exploratory in nature and raises several addi- 
tional questions for future investigation. In addi- 
tion to those avenues of research already 
gested, studies employing students vo a 
members of particular subcultures within om 
society (e.g., Mexican-American, members ofa 
distinct religious denomination) should be u 
taken to discover if there is indeed a psych 
cal “frame of reference” which affects the 
tative meanings such individuals give to 
college environment. ii 
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ABSTRACT 


social psychology, Gestalt principles, and the 
assuming that most socially low pupils can be 


PROBABLY ALL students in college classes 
bearing on child development and classroom man- 
agement have been given suggestions by their 
teachers and textbooks on what to do to help 
socially isolated pupils. Most of these suggestions 
focus on ways whereby such a pupil can be 
brought into more interpersonal relationships 
with his classmates, or how he can make some 
kind of contribution to his group. The assump- 
tions involved in these suggestions are that if an 
isolated child were better known he would be bet- 
ter accepted, and if he could make a contribution 
to his group he would be better appreciated. Both 
of these assumptions have certain face validity 
but many teachers who have acted upon the sug- 
gestions mentioned will testify that for reasons 
not very clear to them their efforts have fre- 
quently been ineffective. Yet it seems certain that 
this frequent ineffectiveness is not sufficiently 
recognized by most college teachers and textbook 
writers who deal with the topie of socially 
isolated pupils. 

During the academic year of 1967-68, the 
writer conducted an investigation of the extent 
to which socially weak elementary school children 
could be helped by calculated efforts to do so, with 
the expectation that such efforts would prove to 

quite effective with most of the Ss. 


Subjects and Measurements 


Subjects for this research were pupils in 
grades 3 through 6 in three schools. One of these 
Schools was the North Texas State University 
a oratory School, another was a public school 
schosnton, Texas, and the third was a private 
School in Dallas, Texas. All pupils attending these 

Ools responded to two measurements in Sep- 
meget January, and May. The first measure- 

nt was a sociometric test which asked each 


child to list the names of other pupils in his class 
whom he considered to be (a) the best leaders— 
ones who could get things done and influence 
others, and (b) the ones he would prefer as asso- 
ciates on a classroom work assignment, and (c) 
the ones he would prefer in a play activity. A 
child’s score on each of these criterion was the 
total choices received, with no weighting utilized. 

The second measurement was a social roles 
instrument consisting of eighteen items bearing 
on different kinds of social performances which 
children on these grade levels engage in, such as 
making an oral report, helping settle a group 
conflict, taking part in a dramatization, and 
offering good suggestions in class discussions. 
The pupils wrote under each item the names of 
others in their class whom they considered to be 
“one of the best” in this particular kind of group 
functioning. This instrument was devised to get 
a frequency count on the extent to which each 
child was perceived by his classmates as being 
“good at” the eighteen social roles. No negative 
or unfavorable roles were listed; consequently, 
the higher a child’s score, the more he was per- 
ceived as performing well in a wide variety of 
socially approved classroom social roles, From 
the three sociometric criteria and the social roles 
measurement, certain pupils in each class in all 
three schools were placed in a low or socially 
weak category. In most instances these pupils 
were in the lowest fourth of their respective 
classes on three of the four assessments listed. 
A few were low on all four, and all of them were 
in the lowest fourth on at least two of the four 
distributions. 

The number of children in the twelve classes 
utilized in this study varied from twenty to 
thirty, with the most usual number being twenty- 
five. 
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The only loe pupils who were the objects of 
special efforts to help them improve their social 
status with their classmates were those in the 
four grades in the Laboratory School, and these 

were confined to the second semester. The 


The question may be raised as to whether the 
pupils in the low categories in the Laboratory 
School were inferior to the rest of their respec- 
tive classes in assessments other than the socio- 
metric and social roles. In regard to IQ's obtained 
from the California Test of Mental Maturity, 
there were no reliable differences, but in refer- 
ence to Stanford Achievement Test scores the 
means for the “rest of the class” were in all four 
classes higher than for the lows, and in two 
grades these differences were statistically reliable. 
No doubt this generally poor record of academic 
performance on the part of the lows should be 
viewed both as a cause and a consequence of their 
inferior social functioning. 

The lows in the Laboratory School consisted 
of approximately 60 percent boys and 40 percent 
girls. This was true at all three testing times. 


The data on IQ's, academic achievement, and 
sex distribution for the lows in the Denton pub- 
lic school and the Dallas school were quite similar 
to those obtained in the Laboratory School. 


Procedures and Socialization Efforts 


The special efforts to help the lows in the 
Laboratory School took place between the second 
week in February and the second week in May. 
These efforts were conducted by the writer and 
his research assistant. They worked in close col- 
laboration with the four classroom teachers, the 
special teachers of art, music, and physical educa- 
tion, and the school librarian. Each teacher had 
a list of the seven pupils in each class who were 
to be helped. 


Records on what was done to aid the low chil- 
dren were obtained (1) from direct observations 
in the classrooms by the writer and his assistant 
—to the extent of approximately 6 hours a week 
combined time and, (2) from conferences two or 
three times a week with the teachers on what 
they had done or had observed. 


In addition to numerous suggestions talked 
over with the teachers during the conferences, 
four “newsle! ” were distributed to all the par- 
ticipating Laboratory School teachers during the 
Spring semester. These consisted of two or three 
mimeographed pages of brief descriptions of 
things done in the Laboratory School which were 
considered to be good examples of the kind of 

T behavior, or group-initiated projects, of 
W promoting socialization objectives. Some 
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of these were endeavors in which the lows par- 
ticipated along with the rest of the class, but most 
of them were descriptions of things done to ald 
low pupils. Examples of the latter are: 


1. A girl who is capable in a par- 
ticular physical skill was asked to 
demonstrate how to do this skill to the 
rest of the class. 

2. One teacher holds a weekly confer- 
ence with the mother of a child to help 
him in a program of developing more 
responsibility at home. 

3. A child was asked to take home a 
story (that the class had not heard) and 
to prepare it well for reading or telling 
to the class. 

4. One teacher makes sure that a girl 
who is over-identified with boys is always 
placed in a group composed of both boys 
and girls. 


All of the items in the newsletters were of a 
positive nature—things considered desirable and 
therefore worthy of emulations and extensions. 
No teacher’s name was mentioned. The purpose 
of these newsletters was to encourage the teach- 
ers to initiate in their respective classes things 
similar to those being done by other teachers in 
their building. That this purpose was at least par- 
tially achieved was indicated by remarks from 
the teachers during the term, and also by their 
unsigned evaluative comments made at the end 
of the semester. The idea of behavior change in- 
volved here is closely akin to the equilibrium 
theory tested in a teacher population by Gage, 
Runkel, and Chatterjee (10). 


More specifically, what did the records from 
the observations and teacher reports show in re- 
gard to the kinds of individual behaviors or par- 
ticipation experiences which would presumably 
aid the social status of the low pupils? These data 
are given in Table 1. 


Results 


Sociometric Choices. In assessing changes in 
sociometric choices, the first step was to on 
all raw scores to percentages since the number © 
choices any child could receive was certain to f 
influenced to some extent by the total volume © 
choices expended by his group. 


The following points were the focus of atten- 
tion: (1) the percentage gains or losses of 
low child in the four Laboratory School classes 
between September and January, on the three 
sociometrie questions combined, as compa 
with the gains and losses of each low child be- 
tween January and May, and (2) the comparisons 
of these gains and losses with comparable data 


obtained on the low pupils in each of the four 


grades of the other two schools. 


: 


L Freq 
Prepils to Attain Higher Choice Status 


a 
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wencies of Various Procedures and Experiences Assamed to be of Valse in Aiding Sociometrically Low 


pm 
Third’ Fourtà Fifth Sixth 
Procedures and Experiences Grade Grade Grade Grade 
L Collaborative efforts with two or more other pupils in free activity pe 
riod—eolving a puzzle, making a bulletin, playing a game, or in a work 
group project -——-—~ ~~~ nee nnn nnn nnn 3 u 16 u 
2 Interview with a parent about child's adjustment in school and how the 
parent could help —-—~~~~-~----~ n-ne e nen nn nnn nnn LEI 20 i 10 
A Participated well, or fairly well, in class dramatization or role playing in 
elassroom or auditorium ~~~~---~-—---- <n nen ern nnnn= 12 12 ul 7 
4 Made a creditable showing in some performance before the class, as in 
art, music, physical education, or in oral report —-.-..--~--- 19 20 9 10 
& Brought some kind of object, pet, or book to class and shared 
other pupils ...---.---_ nnn 8 6 7 6 
6 Teacher exerted influence with child or parent to get chi 
nity group, or to invite other children into the home ~.--------~---~--~~ 7 5 2 0 
7. Special class assignment by teacher—passing out materials, helping an- 
other child, doing a room chore, chairman of a group ---------- bi A 12 9 9 
& Successful part in talent show or show ... SS TS Ty 5 2 10 
9. Commended by teacher before class for exceptional test score, or other 
form of academic superiority, or name put on bulletin board -....... 9 7 3 2 
10. Chosen by pupils for a minor class office—row captain, secretary, 
chairman of committee, or one to give a report —-..-....------------~~~ 9 6 5 8 
. Seated near or placed at same table with others he chose-—sometimes with 
others of high choice-status .---..-------------~----------—---== = ‘© 7 9 5 
12. Gave an acceptable suggestion in a class discussion ~-—----------------__ 17 18 12 16 
13. Put on a timed schedule to help finish work on time—keeping chart, rec- 
ords, holding to a deadline ..--_---.-.------------------- 0 4 1 3 
14. Teacher conference with child about his behavior or work -- 8 10 9 7 
15. Involved in a cooperative, friendly, activity with one other à 
assigned work ~~~... -----—- n-ne nnn nnn 1 10 7 16 
. Class discussion of ular kinds of personal-social problems (initi- 
ated by teacher) — ce ee oe 2 4 4 
. Went to individual play therapy or counseling session -------------- 22 6 9 
(3 pupils) (2 boys) (1 boy) 


*N=7 for each grade. 


When the data for the Laboratory School were 
assembled, it was immediately evident that prac- 
tically all the percentage differences for indi- 
vidual children between September and January 
and between January and May were of a zero 
order. Between September and January data on 
ae cntage changes were complete on twenty-six 
pupils in all four grades. Of these pupils, six- 
È showed changes in which the first two figures 
ere 00. The others varied from 1 to 3 percent 
and h three of the scores being in a negative 
on. 
_ The results in the two other schools were very 
Similar. In the Denton school data were complete 
enty-seven low pupils in all four grades for 
wi September to January measurements and like- 
“Mise for the January to May assessments. More 
n half of the percent scores for changes for 
Poth time intervals were of a zero order. All the 
er changes were 1 or 2 percent, with three of 
ese being minus values. 
ne the Dallas school, the test-retest data were 
lable on twenty-one low pupils for September 
anuary and likewise from January to May. 
x a third of the change scores were Zero; the 


others varied from 1 to 3 percent, with eight of 
them being in a negative direction. 

As would be expected from the foregoing re- 
port of findings for individuals, when these data 
were worked up on a group basis for each class 
in each of the three schools, practically all of the 
group percent change scores for both time inter- 
vals were of a zero order. Consequently, no sta- 
tistical analysis on reliability of differences be- 
tween experimental and control groups was 
called for. 

Mutual Choices. What was found in reference 
to changes in number of mutually reciprocated 
choices? These choices were included in this an- 
alysis because of the assumption that an individ- 
ual enjoys greater social satisfactions in a group 
if the particular persons he prefers to associate 
with also desire to associate with him. 

In calculating mutuals, only the second and 
third sociometric questions bearing on play and 
work choices were used, since the first question 
bearing on leadership did not involve any inter- 
personal association. 

In the Laboratory School, between September 
and January, the lows as a group gained four 
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mutuals, but between January and May, in two 
of the classes the change-scores were 0, and in 
the other two classes these scores were —5 and 
—2. Obviously the lows lost ground the second 
semester in establishing reciprocated mutual 
relationships. 


In the Denton public school the lows had fewer 
mutualities in January than in September. In 
May they registered no further losses but neither 
did they improve their relative positions with 
the rest of their classes on mutualities. 


In the Dallas school between September and 
January the lows gained a few mutuals, but be- 
tween January and May in three of the classes 
the lows lost from two to six mutualities, while 
in the other one there was no change. 


Interpersonal Responsiveness of the Lows. 
Since, as implied before, the number of mutuals 
any child could establish would obviously depend 
to some extent upon how many choices he gave, 
it is pertinent to ask if the lows gave choices in 
proportion to their representation in their respec- 
tive classes. In reference to the Laboratory 
School, the answer is definitely in the affirmative. 
In only one testing out of the twelve (for the 
school year), involved in the four classes, did the 
choosing responsiveness of the lows fall slightly 
below their proportional representation in their 
respective classes. In all four grades, the propor- 
tions of the total class choices made by the lows 
increased in May over January. Consequently, it 
may be concluded that at no time during the 
school year could the poor social standing of the 
lows in the Laboratory School be even partly ex- 
plained on the basis of their lack of responsive- 
ness to others. The old statement “If you would 
have friends, be one,” has never been more than 
a half-truth. 


In reference to the proportional choosing of 
the lows in the other two schools, essentially the 
same picture was presented as found in the 
Laboratory School. Out of the twenty-four figures 
available on this point for the various testings, 
only three showed slightly lower proportions than 
the representations of the lows in their respec- 
tive populations. 


Nominations of Lows for Social Roles. How did 
the lows in the Laboratory School fare in being 
nominated “as one of the best” in one or more of 
the eighteen approved social roles listed on the 
form presented each class? The most pertinent 
question for this report is: Did the lows gain in 
percentage of the total class nominations going 
to them in the second semester? The answer is 
that two classes showed small gains of less than 
T percent while the other two showed small losses 
of approximately 3 percent. The average per- 
centage of total class scores received by the lows 

in the four classes in September was 10; in 


January it was 10; and in May it was 11. It will 
be recalled that the lows constituted approxi. 
mately one-fourth of their respective classes, 


Data on social roles nominations from the Den. 
ton school and the Dallas school were very similar 
to those for the Laboratory School, since all gains 
for the lows were 6 percent or less, and about half 
of the scores were either zero or negative, 


Exceptional Cases. In spite of the very gen. 
erally small or negative results from this study 
there were two or three pupils in each of the 
three schools under investigation who made ex 
ceptional gains on either the sociometrie instru. 
ments or the social roles nominations, especially 
between the January and May testings. Thesi 
exceptional cases underscore a point of genera 
significance from the research, namely, that it 
future studies of this nature much more focu: 
should be placed on individuals as opposed t 
concentrating exclusively on group data. 


Attitude Toward School Scale. As one aspec 
of this research, an Attitude Toward School Seal 
was developed. This scale, consisting of forty 
seven items, was composed partly of items take! 
from other similar scales, partly from classroom 
observations, and partly from an analysis of th 
questionnaire responses obtained from 120 fifti 
and sixth grade pupils who stated how they fel 
about various aspects of their school situation 
When this scale was scored for different degree 
of positive and negative attitudes toward th 
school, the differences between the scores for th 
lows in three of the four Laboratory Schoc 
classes and the remainder of their respectiv 
classes was 3 points, but this was not statistical, 
significant. 


In none of the eight classes in the Dento 
school and the Dallas school was the difference 
between the scores for the lows and the remail 
der of their respective classes statistically Sig 
nificant. These findings with the Attitude Tow 
School Scale warrant the conclusion that v 
persistently poor social status of the sociome 
rically low pupils in all three schools could no 
be said to be due to their holding indifferent ‘ 
antagonistic attitudes toward their school situ 
tions. 


Review of the Research 


A review of other studies in the area of t 
research reveals findings very much in line T ; 
those herein reported. Although some inves ay 
tors such as Amidon (1), Amidon and ae 
(2), Chennault (4), Cox (5), Dineen and G75, 
(6), Early (7), Flanders and Havumaki (i 
Kranzler, Mayer, Dyer, and Munger (12) | dre 
reported some social status gains for childr 
who have been given various kinds of personā 
social treatments, these results can be criticiz 


on one or more counts: (1) the gains were a 


small, (2) the gains may easily have been of short 
duration, (3) the number of Ss was very small, 
(4) the gains were obtained under especially ar- 
ranged conditions as contrasted with classroom 
settings, (5) the results were confounded by con- 
ditions other than the one under investigation, 
and (6) the gains in a particular study were in- 


consistent in reference to other aspects of the 
collected data. 


In their report of a study on the effects of indi- 
vidual counseling on pupils’ sociometric choice 
status in classroom groups, Mayer, Kranzler, and 
Matthes (13) state that research in this area has 
generally found no significant improvements 
from such efforts. In their study, which utilized 
both individual and group counseling, no signifi- 
cant improvements were shown. 


Evidence supporting these generally negative 
results is found in a report by Bonney and 
Nicholson (3) on the effectiveness of preschool 
experiences on subsequent social adjustments in 
the elementary school grades. Although there 
were a few exceptions to the general trend, the 
overall picture (with over 200 Ss) was one of no 
significant differences in sociometric choices re- 
ceived, or in teacher ratings, between those pupils 
who had, and those who had not, attended nur- 
sery school or kindergarten. Although no special 
kinds of treatment were tested in this study, the 
findings do bear on the ineffectiveness of social- 
izing experiences in helping children overcome 
personality handicaps. 


Discussion 


The findings of this research, and the results 
of other studies reviewed above, strongly suggest 
that much of the advice given teachers and pros- 
.| Pective teachers on how to help socially malad- 
-| Justed pupils is naive and based on some fallacious 
assumptions. The chief fallacy involved is the 
‘ssumption that a socially low child’s contribu- 
.|tion will be objectively evaluated on its merits. 
his is a fallacy for the following reasons: 


(1) The responses of the members of 
a group toward any one individual in 
it are heavily determined by the ex- 
pressed attitudes of high prestige mem- 
bers (or the significant others). This is 
a well established principle in sociomet- 
tries and social psychology. 

(2) The evaluation of anyone’s ability 
performance in a group is very much 
affected by how this individual is re- 
garded as a person. Interpersonal as- 
sessments color all other judgments. 

(3) Socialization is a two-edged sword 
—it cuts both positively and negatively. 
The more all the members of a group 
respond to each other, the greater are 
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the probabilities of stimulating both 
positive and negative attitudes toward 
particular individuals. John French (9) 
demonstrated as early as 1941 that co- 
hesive groups, as contrasted with loosely 
organized ones, are characterized not 
only by more we-feeling and interde- 
pendence but also by more frustrations 
and interpersonal aggressions. In other 
words, the more some low pupils inter- 
acted with the rest of their classmates 
the more they aroused toward them- 

selves both positive and negative eval- 

uations. To know some people better is 

to dislike them more. 

(4) The worth of any contribution toa 
group is never determined on a specific 
basis but always in reference to the con- 
tributions of others. In Gestalt terms, 
the quality of a figure is strongly 
affected by the ground on which it 
occurs. 

(5) How the performance of any indi- 
vidual is perceived is heavily predeter- 
mined by a generalized perception of 
how this person is expected to perform. 
Much data from the psychology of per- 
ception supports this statement. 


When a child of high social status in one of the 
Laboratory School classes performed, or made 
any other kind of contribution, he had everything 
going for him. Other pupils of high prestige 
responded to him favorably, his personal accepta- 
bility accentuated favorable responses throughout 
the class, usually he behaved so that additional 
social exposures enhanced his personality image, 
generally what he had to offer was of high qual- 
ity within his group, and he performed in a social 
atmosphere of positive expectations. 


By contrast, when a child of low social status 
performed or made other contributions to his 
group he frequently had everything going against 
him. Pupils of high prestige would sometimes 
ignore or obviously reject his contribution, his 
poor personal acceptability throughout his group 
cast a negative halo over his efforts, sometimes 
he behaved in such ways that his greater visibil- 
ity worked against him, quite often what he had 
to offer was below the quality-standard of his 
class, and he performed against a social atmos- 
phere of derogatory expectations. This latter 
point was especially strong in the Laboratory 
School since most of these children had been to- 
gether for several years, or longer, and conse- 
quently had formed very stable social structures 
and very persistent expectations of one another. 
Consequently the contributions of pupils of high 
prestige and of high-choice status were some- 
times overvalued whereas the contrihitinne ne 
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pupils of low prestige and low-choice status were 
frequently devalued. 


In addition to these conceptual explanations 
from sociometrics, social psychology, Gestalt 
principles, and the psychology of perception, it 
seems very likely that self-concept principles 
were also operating to help account for the 
largely negative findings of this research, since 
it is highly probable that many of the low chil- 
dren developed negative self-images and that 
these images persistently undermined their ca- 
pacities to present themselves favorably. It has 
been well established that many people introject 
predominant social definitions held in reference 
to them even when these definitions are deroga- 
tory to them. 


Finally, some of the lows had personality prob- 
lems which are very difficult to alter, such as: 
effeminacy in a boy, overly masculine identifica- 
tions in a girl, persistent evasion of work respon- 
sibilities, marked inability to succeed on the play- 
ground, frequent display of bizzare and disturb- 
ing mannerisms, and too rigid adherence to adult 
approved social and moral definitions. It is well 
known that significant modification of such prob- 
lems requires intensive efforts over long periods 
of time with individuals, teachers, and parents. 


Space in this article does not permit a detailed 
consideration of what schools should do to pro- 
mote the personal-social development of children, 
but it seems likely that the kind of models which 
will prove most effective are those provided by 
Slavson’s activity group therapy (15,16), Hobbs’ 
(11) laboratory type schools, and other similar, 
intensive, holistic programs. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. This study was made possible through the generous 
support of funds from Faculty Research of North 
Texas State University. 

2. Details on the test-retest reliability, internal consist- 
ency, and scoring procedure for this scale may be 
obtained from the author at North Texas State 
University. 
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the total spending. Interestingly, one of the most fre 
quently cited candy rewards, the small chocolate covered 
by a sugar shell, accounted for only 2 percent of total 
token spending. 

The high density spending results certainly raise a 
question of the practicality of incorporating a wide vari- 
ety of rewards in token economies as suggested by Ayllon 
and Azrin, “in spite of any inconvenience or administra- 
tive difficulty that might result from doing so.” (1:81) 

With regard to spending tokens for high value rewards, 
two interesting findings were uncovered: girls were more 
apt than boys to be token savers and high value spenders; 
white students were more apt to be savers and high value 
spenders than were Negro students, Future research will 
further probe the dimensions of student reward choice. 

Harold R. Strang, University of Virginia. 
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Effect of the System Approach on Changing 
Preservice Teacher Attitudes Toward 
Selected Instructional Design Factors 


THOMAS G. KENNEDY and ROBERT A. HUMPHREY 


ABSTRACT 


The purpose of the study was to determine the effect of system approach trainin, changi 

teachers” attitudes toward selected design factors. An experimental Rul dental group Matted raping ig rh 
The median test was used to determine if significant differences existed between the two groups. Differences were 
found between the samples in six of the eleven factors studied. A significant difference (.001) was also found 
between the groups in their overall evaluation of the program. 


: THE NEED for formulating and implement- 
ing a new paradigm for the education of preserv- 
ice teachers is one of the most pressing problems 
in education today. Preservice programs must 
prepare teachers to meet the present as well as 
the future needs of education in order to be suc- 
cessful, Carl J. Lange, in the report for the gov- 
ernor’s conference on education for the future, 
explains this need in the following statement: 


Prevalent themes in current discussion 
of education inevitably include consid- 
eration of the unrest and ferment relat- 
ing to teacher education. There are 
facets to the general issues of educating 
teachers. Some of the problems most 
frequently discussed are: (1) the need 
for new roles for teachers in order to 
make effective use of advances in edu- 
cational technology and new insights 
into learning; (2) inadequacy of present- 
day teachers for work with disadvan- 
taged students; (3) improper use of 
newly developed curricula by teachers; 
(4) the need for effective utilization of 
behavioral science by teachers in the 
instructional process; and (5) @ tend- 
ency for some professional teacher edu- 
cation courses to be trivial, superficial, 
or irrelevant (3). 


Ere implication of the lack of relevancy be- 
Buen existing curricula practices and real-world 
yee demands the total review of established 
ates ional programs. Merrill, Baird, and Bauer 
Rate sel teachers of the future must be pre- 
Probl to cope creatively with new educational 

A ems and base their professional decisions on 
ira rather than the folklore of conventional 

ctice’” (4). One method that might overcome 


some of the weaknesses of present educational 
programs is the systems approach applied to 
teacher training. 

Learning, for this paper, will be defined as a 
change of behavior resulting from an instruc- 
tional process or program. The purpose, then, 
for an instructional design is to develop an 
instructional system for predictable learning. 

A system has been defined as “the sum total 
of separate parts working independently and in 
interaction to achieve previously specified objec- 
tives” (2). Incorporating this definition of a sys- 
tem, the present writers have taken the position 
that it is necessary to measure and determine the 
relevancy between all facets of the instructional 
system to insure a predictable outcome or a meas- 
urable product at the end of the instruction 
period. Therefore, to determine relevancy, the 
instructional objectives and methods should be 
based on identified needs. Kaufman states that 

a need may simply be defined as the dif- 
ference between what is and what is 
required... @ definition that indicates 
that a need is a measurable difference 
or distance between a present state or 
condition and what is required to be 
accomplished” (1). 


Following the Kaufman definition for identify 
ing needs, the identification of need at the colleg 
preservice teacher level was determined to be 2 
follows. 


What is: Existing teacher education progran 
usually (1) do not instruct preservice teachers | 
the strategy of educational problem solvins 
(2) do not instruct preservice teachers in desig 
ing measurable learning outcomes; (3) do n 
allow preservice teachers to progress at their ov 
pace; (4) do not instruct preservice teachers 
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design individual instructional material; (5) do 
not allow validation of instructional design at the 
student teaching level; and (6) do not instruct 
preservice teachers in an individualized instruc- 
tion situation—the educational design of the 
future. 


What is required: Teacher education programs 
need (1) an analysis of societal, professional, and 
individual performance specifications necessary 
for the professional teacher to meet present and 
projected requirements; (2) a continuous prog- 
ress curriculum based upon relevant predeter- 
mined performance objectives integrated with the 
student teaching experience; (3) a program that 
would allow preservice teachers to progress at 
their own rate; (4) give the student experience 
as a participant in an individualized program at 
the preservice teaching level; and (5) instruct 
the student in designing and implementing in- 
structional materials for individuals based upon 
predictable and measurable learner terminal 
behavior. 


Based on the “what is” and “what is required,” 
the preservice teacher who graduates under ex- 
isting curriculum programs usually will lack the 
technological ability necessary to construct and 
manage an instructional environment conducive 


FIGURE 1. System Analysis and System Synthesis 
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to measurable learning. Changing the existing 
paradigm to incorporate the system approach, 
then, would facilitate the possibility of determin- 
ing the interrelating functions and characteristics 
of a complete instructional design and act as a 
viable model incorporating relevant change. 


Description of the Program 


The system approach to instructional technol- 
ogy was introduced into the fall quarter curricu- 
lum, 1968, and continued through the winter and 
spring quarters. The basic system course was 
designed according to Kaufman's paradigm, 
shown in Figure 1. 


Preservice teachers registered for two required 
Education courses, 430 and 450. One section of 
each was randomly selected to serve as the ex- 
perimental section. All preservice teachers in the 
selected class were designated as part of the ex- 
perimental group and were instructed in the 
systems approach to education as described be- 
low. The remaining students, comprising part of 
the control group, were instructed in the tradi- 
tional lecture approach to (1) preparing lesson 
plans, (2) writing teacher-made tests, (8) formu- 
lating objectives, and (4) selecting audio-visual 
equipment. The course was intended to instruct 


System analysis and system synthesis are involved 

in a system approach to Education. System analysis 
consists of mission analysis, functional analysis, a 
task analysis, and methods-means analysis. It shoul 
be noted that in conducting the system analysis, the 
analyst may perform the mission, functional, and t 
analysis in order, or may elect to perform a metio 
means analysis at each level to determine feasibility 
before proceeding to lower levels of the system 
analysis. 
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learners in the development of an instructional 
design based on identified needs. It included the 
diagrammatic analysis of inherent problems and 
the procedure in developing relevant solution 
strategies, rather than the performance of a 
sophisticated mathematical analysis of existing 
educational systems. Consequently, the analysis 
phase consisted of having the learner perform a 
mission analysis, functional analysis, task analy- 
sis, and methods/means analysis, on & mission 
objective relating to the preparation of instruc- 
tional materials, from the learner's major field 
of study. 


A second course demanded the design of a 
10-hour individual instructional packet developed 
from the mission analysis, as part of the solution 
phase. The synthesis course was conducted as a 
modified individual program, complete with pre- 
test, objectives, learning activities, and method 
for evaluation included in the student manual. 
This enabled the preservice teachers to progress 
at their own rate within the restrictions of a 
quarter time-designation. Emphasis for the 10- 
hour packet included (1) pretest—posttest con- 
struction; (2) written behavioral objectives; 
(3) designing learning activities, incorporating 
different learning styles; and (4) writing a pro- 
grammed instruction sequence. The design of the 
course required changing the role of the teacher 
from the “information source” to an instruc- 
tional leader whose major responsibility was de- 
signing and implementing the course. 


Statement of Purpose 


The purpose of this study was to determine 
the effect of training in the system approach 
upon changing preservice teacher attitudes to- 


ward the following instructional design factors: 
(1) product oriented instruction; (2) criteria 
measure tests; (3) need assessment; (4) system 
approach; (5) task analysis; (6) method media 
analysis; (7) learning style; (8) individual in- 
struction; (9) programmed instruction; (10) be- 
havioral objectives; and (11) lecture. Specifically, 
the following hypotheses were tested: 


Hypothesis 1—There is no significant difference 
between experimental and control 
group attitudes toward selected 
design factors as measured by the 
evaluation scale adjectives of the 
semantic differential. 


Hypothesis 2—There is no significant difference 
between experimental and control 
groups’ overall attitude toward 
the program as measured by: 
(A) the evaluating adjectives of 
the semantic differential; (B) the 
receptivity adjectives of the se- 
mantic differential; (C) the sta- 
bility adjectives of the semantic 
differential. 


Population and Sample 


The population for this study consisted of all 
students accepted into the teacher education pro- 
gram at Western Montana College. Students who 
had taken the two courses—Education 430, the 
analysis phase of the system approach, and edu- 
cation 450, the solution phase—were designated 
as the experimental population. Students who 
had not taken both of these courses were desig- 
nated as the control population. A random sample 
of each of the two groups was chosen using the 


Table 1, Median Test Analysis of Overall Student Attitude Toward the System Analysis Program as Measured by the 


Design Factors* 


Scale ls Bee ee whee 
Evaluation 
Experimental + + + + t * 
Control E a OS ee O 
Stability 
Experimental + + + + + + 
Control RANE Tet ea aes 
Receptivity 
Experimental + + - T 
e ontrol. H e ait i + Pa 


+ + ahoan 11.18 .001 
Shee - he | 3.06 ---- 
a4 & + - 1 3.06 ---- 


*In same order as listed under statement of problem. 
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Yates Table of Random Numbers. Twenty stu- 
dents were selected as the experimental group 
and twenty-three students as the control group. 


Method 


A semantic differential was constructed meas- 
uring eleven design factors relative to three se- 
mantic scales: (1) evaluation, (2) stability, and 
(3) receptivity. Five bipolar descriptive adjec- 
tives were used to measure the students’ attitude 
on evaluation, one adjective for stability, and one 
for receptivity. The students responded on a 
7-point scale ranging from very closely related to 
a neutral position in relation to one end of the 
scale. 


A posttest, experimental-control group design 
was utilized for this study. The semantic differ- 
ential was given to the students at the end of 
spring quarter, 1969, to determine their attitudes 
toward the experimental program. 

The overall student attitude toward the pro- 
gram was determined by evaluating the specified 
design factors as measured by the semantic scales 
of evaluation, receptivity, and stability. These 
data were then analyzed by the median test utiliz- 
ing the chi-square statistical technique to deter- 
mine significant differences between the two 
samples studied. 


The student attitude toward each individual 
design factor was indicated by his rating of the 
descriptive adjectives under evaluation. An evalu- 
ative score was computed on each concept for 
each S by averaging the evaluative scales. The 
direction of change for each concept was indi- 
cated by a + or — sign. The sign (+ or —) 
represents the direction of change from the 
median, a plus (+) sign indicating the mean 
judgment of the rating to be more favorable and 
conversely for the minus (—) sign. The median 
test for K-independent samples statistical tech- 
nique was again utilized to analyze the data. Sig- 
nificant differences between the two samples were 
determined by treating the results of the median 
test to the chi-square technique with the Yates 
correction factor for small expected frequencies. 


Significant differences were accepted when the 
level of confidence was at .05 or less. The data 
concerning the factor “lecture” were reversed 
because negative ratings were the experimenters’ 
positive ratings. 


Results 


Table 1 shows a significant difference (p. <001) 
existed between the two groups’ attitudes toward 
the overall program, as measured by the semantic 
scale, evaluation. Positive attitudes, though not 
statistically significant, were reported between 
the two group attitudes toward the overall pro- 
gram by the stability scale and receptivity scale, 
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Table 2. Median Test Analysis of Student Attitude Toward 
Selected Design Factors as Measured by the Semantic 
Seale Evaluation 


EVALUATION 
Experi- 
mental 
Median 
N=20 


Instruc- 
tional 
Design 
Factor 


Control Combined 
Median Median 
N=23 N=43 X 


Product 
Oriented 
Instruc- 
tion 
Criteria 
Measure 
Tests 


Need As- 


sessment 6.1 5.6 


System Ap- 
proach 


Task 
Analysis 


Methoa/ 
Media 
Analysis 


6.1 5.6 


5.9 52 


5.9 5.2 


Learning 
Styles 


Individual 
Instruc- 
tion 
Program- 
med In- 
struction 5.8 


5.9 562 


5.8 5.6 -28 


6.4** 


Behavioral 
Objective 5.7 


2.6 


Ae 
40% 


5.4 
3.0 


Biv 


Lecture 3.6 


Ds OD) 
*p .05 


aaf <1 


As indicated in Table 2, significant differen 
were found between the experimental and cone 
group evaluative ratings for (1) product oriente 
instruction, (2) method/media analysis, (3 
learning styles, (4) individual instruction, (5 
behavioral objectives, and (6) lecture, after com- 
pleting the instructional program. Both groups 
rated all the factors except lecture favorable. Lee 
ture was rated as an unfavorable instruction 
factor. 
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The results of the findings indicated : 

(A) Evidence to reject hypothesis 1. 
There existed a significant differ- 
ence between the experimental and 
control groups’ attitudes toward 
six of the selected designated fac- 
tors as measured by the semantic 
scale evaluation. 

(B) Evidence to reject hypothesis 2A. 
There did exist a significant differ- 
ence (.001) between the experi- 
mental and control groups’ atti- 
tudes as measured by the evalua- 
tion semantic scale. 

(C) No evidence to reject hypothesis 2B 
and 2C. 


Discussion 


Both the experimental and control groups 
tended to rate the experimental program favor- 
ably. The experimental group rated the majority 
of the design factors significantly higher than did 
the control group. Teaching preservice teachers 
the analysis and solution phases of the system 
approach to education can change preservice 
teachers’ attitudes toward various design factors. 
An introduction to the change of the education 
paradigm must begin with a change in teacher 
attitude. 


We may conclude from this study that system 
approach concepts can affect preservice teacher 
attitudes from a teacher-oriented to a learner- 
oriented instructional environment. 

Teacher training institutions should study the 
possibilities of utilizing the system approach in 
training teachers to overcome the characteristics 
of the education courses that merit such criticism 
as trivial, superficial, or irrelevant—and produce 
a teacher that can make instructional decision 
based on theory, not folklore. 
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ABSTRACT 


This report summarizes a large scale study of children’s drawings of their classrooms conducted by 
the Toronto Board of Education. The drawings were collected under standardized conditions from junior kinder- 
garten to grade 4. A taxonomic approach to the drawing content through an objective coding framework is 
described and summaries of ad hoc examinations of the data are given along with experimentation involving 
the actual drawings. The discussion Suggests that the findings of the study are parallel to those in the literature 
on children’s drawings as a whole, namely, that measures of skill of execution (“drawing intelligence”) are more 
stable and reliable than measures of inferred mood, attitude, or personality. 


A RECENT article in this Journal by Greger- 
sen and Travers (5) drew attention to the fact 
that “Relatively few studies have explored the 
perceptions which elementary school pupils have 
of their classrooms and their teachers.” The 
article, however, confined itself to a consideration 
of the child’s perception of his teacher as inferred 
from drawings by two judges on the basis of a 
preestablished coding framework. The present 
report seeks to provide information on the other 
aspect of school perception to which attention was 
drawn by these authors, namely the child’s view 
of his or her classroom. 

Despite a careful search of the voluminous 
literature on children’s drawings, the senior au- 
thor (14) and two of his predecessors in the 
Research Department of the Toronto Board of 
Education (2, 9) have failed to find reference to 
any previous research on children’s drawings of 
their classrooms, Consequently, an exploratory 
as opposed to an hypothetico-deductive approach 
was adopted. The coding of the drawings, analyses 
of the differential occurrence of these codes in 
various groups, and other experimentation were 
evolved based on experience (see 17 for example). 


Method 


Each teacher gave the following instructions 
to the class: 


I am going to ask you to do something 
very special for me. I want you to make 
a picture of our room. Look all around 
the room and then draw a picture of our 
room on the paper. 


The teachers were instructed not to “coach” but 
to give encouragement only by their attitude. The 


children were provided with a large piece of 
newsprint and crayons in eight specified colors 
with which to make the drawings. When a child 
had finished the teacher said: “Tell me about the 
picture you have made.” The teacher recorded 
verbatim the children’s responses to what they 
had drawn, recording the words close to the 
content that the children pointed out. 

Subjects. The Ss were 8,695 pupils who entered 
senior kindergarten in Toronto in 1961. T 
population was part of a longitudinal study © 
which the collection of the drawings was only 
one part. The number of drawings collected from 
this population follows : 


Time of Grade Position Given ramin ) 
Collection Normal Promotion (to nearest 
March 1961 Junior Kindergarten 1500 
April 1961 Junior Kindergarten 1400 
March 1962 Senior Kindergarten 8400 
May 1962 Senior Kindergarten 8300 
April 1963 Grade 1 6800 
February 1964 Grade 2 6400 
March 1965 Grade 3 5800 
April 1966 Grade 4 (only a sub- 

sample tested) 1600 


The drawings collected in junior kindergarten 
were from those in the population who were 1 i 
junior kindergarten prior to entering se 
kindergarten (approximately one-sixth of the fat 
dents attended junior kindergarten). The dra le 
ings collected in grade 4 were from only a samp 
of the students. A total of some 40,000 drawa 
was collected and later transferred to color mic 
film for permanent storage. ing 
Scoring Procedure. The categories for oo 
the drawing content were established by a om 
of coders averaging six to seven in eae a 
coders had no personal knowledge of the childr 


| 
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involved and came from a variety of national and 
academic backgrounds. “Bias” was therefore felt 
to be at a minimum. 


A record was made of the frequency with which 
various kinds of content appeared. As each code 
was developed, it was discussed among the coders 
to insure that its wording was not perceived 
ambiguously and that it did not replicate another 
code. Reliability trials used 82.5 percent as a 
criterion, i.e., there had to be complete agreement 
among five raters on coding 100 out of every 120 
sample drawings or the code and instructions 
were redefined. 


As the various aspects of drawing content so 
abstracted were examined, it became clear that 
an objective analytic framework must revolve 
around three basic aspects of content: 


Objects: what objects, if any, are 
present; 

Persons: what persons, if any, are 

present; 

how the objects and/or persons 

are presented and disposed. 


Space: 


The final coding framework consisted of the 
following specific aspects of content: 


(i) Space 
Framing or Enclosure 
Partitioning 
Physical Boundaries 
Amount of Space Used 
Scope or Subject Matter 
Shading 
Compression or Expansion 
Viewpoint 


(ii) People 
(a) Persons 
Appearance of Boy (s) 
Appearance of Girl(s) 
Appearance of Unspecified Children 
Sex of Unspecified Children 
Size 
Activity and Interaction 
Labeling 
(b) Drawing the Person 
Head 
Facial Features (Stereotyping) 
Neck 
Arms 
Fingers, hands 
Legs 
Feet (Position, Proportion) 
Trunk (Stereotyping) 
Body Representation 
View of Person 
Clothing 
Transparency 
Detail 
Use of Color 


(iii) Objects 
(a) Objects 
Transparency 
Fold Out 
Behind, In Front Of 
On-Under 
Perspective 
Predominant Color 
Time by Tense of Label(s) 
Labeling to Indicate Use 
Time by Pictorial Situation 
Classroom Atmosphere 
(b) Classroom Constants 
Inclusion 
Shading 
Use of Color 
Grouping of Types of Constants 


Within each of the three content areas, there 
were some fifteen to twenty different subareas as 
have been listed and within each of these subareas, 
two to ten individual codes. For example: 


Content 
Area Individual Codes 
no frame lines present 


only one frame line 


Subarea 


present 
Space Joined Frame more than one frame 
Lines line present but not 

joined 


more than one frame 
line present and joined. 


Each drawing was classified as belonging in 
one but not more than one individual code within 
each subarea. Complete details of the codes were 
available to the coders at all times through a 
mimeographed coding manual (8). As may be 
seen from the example above, considerable efforts 
were made to define and objectify content. Three 
tests of inter-coder reliability were made at dif- 
ferent time points during the coding (14). These 
tests indicated that two coders working inde- 
pendently agreed as to code at least nine times 
in ten. 


Summary of Experiments 


Because of limitations of time, only a sample of 
some 3,500 drawings was completely coded. 
There was thus available for study both a pool of 
data based on this sample and the 40,000 original 
drawings. Ad hoc investigations were made using 
these two sources; these are now summarized. 

Work conducted in the early days of the project 
(2) on the “retest reliability” of drawings, that 
is the extent to which there are continuities in 
the drawings of individual children, may be seen 
also as a measure of the extent to which each 
child maintains a constant vision of his or her 
classroom. In brief, this work involved examining 
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the extent to which the content observed in one 
pupil's drawing made in kindergarten was the 
same as that in another drawing made by the 
same child a month later. In total, four hundred 
such pairs of drawings were examined, two 
hundred made in junior kindergarten and two 
hundred made in senior kindergarten. Where there 
were human figures in each of a pair of drawings 
they were given Goodenough-Harris point scores 
(6), the average correlation across pairs was 
+0.85 for the junior kindergarten drawings and 
+0.91 for the senior kindergarten drawings. For 
the content coded according to other categories, 
however, the resemblance between a pair of draw- 
ings was considerably less and only an average 
of 56 percent of codes were identical across pairs. 
Measures of techniques of execution, e.g., using 
color to differentiate parts of an object were more 
consistent than measures of specific content such 
as “presence of blackboards.” 


Study 1. In one ad hoe study, consideration was 
given to the effect that the age of the “artist” had 
on the drawing content as revealed by the coding 
framework, A random sample of one hundred 
children was drawn from the population of chil- 
dren who had completed a drawing at every stage 
from junior kindergarten to grade 4. It was thus 
possible to study changes in the drawing content 
of the same one hundred children across time. 


Many of the codes showed considerable time- 
linked changes. As these time trends were con- 
sidered, it became clear that three different kinds 
of changes seemed to dominate the results. These 
were: 


Realism—Objects looked more and more 
as they would in a photograph. 
Sophistication—an increasing skill at 
differentiating objects and their inter- 
relationships was displayed. 

Conformity of Content—an increasing 
tendency to conform to the letter of the 
instructions, (i.e. to draw the classroom 
and nothing else) appeared. 


The changes in content which were felt to 
support the above synthesis are reported else- 
where (12). 


Study 2. The second major exploration of the 
data pool (13) considered whether drawings made 
in senior kindergarten were different if the child 
had attended junior kindergarten. A “matched 
pair” design was used for each child who attended 
junior kindergarten, a child who did not go to 
junior kindergarten was selected on the basis of 
the following matching factors: sex, age, lan- 
guage(s), father’s and mother’s education, and 
father’s occupation. Two separate data analyses 
were made, one in which 558 matched pairs were 
obtained where the children who did not go to 


junior kindergarten nonetheless lived in areas 
of Toronto where junior kindergarten was avall- 
able: in the other set of 556 matched pairs the 
children who did not attend junior kindergarten 
who lived in areas of Toronto where junior kinder- 
garten was not available. The data from both 
senior kindergarten drawing collection times were 
considered. A test of proportions (13) was used 
to identify codes that had differing frequencies of 
occurrence between “attenders” and “non-at- 
tenders” of junior kindergarten, Although a num- 
ber of minor differences were detected in both 
comparisons, these were less marked for the 
second set of senior kindergarten drawings than 
for the first. This was seen as evidence that the 
effects of junior kindergarten were diminishing 
over the month interval between the two drawing 
collections. 


Study 3. It was observed that in some of the 
kindergarten drawings the children had included 
number symbols. Another study was, therefore, 
undertaken to determine if the presence of these 
numbers in the drawings, before their formal 
introduction into the curriculum, would serve as 
an indicator of a child’s mathematical achieve- 
ment in grade 1 (4). 


To answer this question, pairs of students were 
selected and matched on a number of criteria 
(sex, age, school experience, and socioeconomic 
status). This procedure resulted in two groups 
of forty-three students with the only apparent 
difference between them being that one group ! 
included numbers in their kindergarten drawings 
while the other group had not. 


All Ss were given a set of tests in grade 1 
(a year after completing the drawings) to deter- 
mine their level of understanding of numerl¢ 
concepts. One test, the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test, is commercially available and is traditionally 
used to measure arithmetic achievement. 
other test, a more novel one, was developed by 
Dodwell (3), a Canadian experimental psycholo- 
gist, on the basis of work done by Piaget (10). 
In essence, this test attempts to measure the 
gree to which the child is able to understand the 
underlying principles of mathematics, quantity, 
and number. It was found that there were n° 
meaningful differences between the groups 08 the 
basis of the tests. 


On the basis of these results, it was concluded 
that the spontaneous production of number sy 
bols in the classroom drawings of kindergarte? 
children could not serve as an indicator of their 


number concept understanding in grade 1. 


Study 4. Another area of work with the draw” 
ings (14) resulted from the feelings expressed by 
many of the coders and other workers, who W° a 
exposed to the drawings, that some of the graphit 
output was indicative of various kinds of 
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justment in those children. This observation 
coupled with the affinity of the drawings to those 
ased in such diagnostic tools as the “Draw-a- 
Person” test of Machover (7) or the “House-Tree- 
Person” test of Buck (1) led to the decision to 
evaluate the usefulness of the drawings as indi- 
eators of later referral to Toronto's Child Adjust- 
ment Services (CAS). 


In brief, pairs of drawings made in kinder- 
garten were presented in turn to five judges with 
levels of prior experience with children’s drawings 
varying from considerable to effectively nil. In 
each pair of drawings, one drawing was from a 
child who had never been referred to CAS while 
the other came from a child who had been re- 
ferred under one of the following broad cate- 
gories: 


(a) Developmentally/Functionally Sub- 
normal, e.g., poor school progress, lan- 
guage problem, mentally retarded, 
marked immaturity; 


(b) Projected Personality Problem, eg., 
lying, stealing, fighting; 

(c) Introjected Personality Problem, 
e.g., nail biting, timidity, daydreaming, 
bizarre behavior; 

(d) Poor Social Relationships, e.g., in- 
ability to get on with others, overly ag- 
gressive, withdrawing behavior; 

(e) Environmental Disadvantage, €-9., 
poor home conditions, poor family rela- 
tionships, attendance problem; 


(f) Intellectually above Normal, e.g, 
referred for psychometric test as felt by 
teacher to be superior. 


The judges were told into which of the six 
broad categories one of a pair of drawings fell; 
their task was to say which one (e.g, “either 
drawing +7799 or drawing #7793 came from a 


T referred under category a; which one was 
t). 


Summarizing the results of all judges over all 
parts of drawings, there were 479 correct judg- 
ments and 370 incorrect judgments. This yielded 
a X? of 13.7 (p < .001, df = 1). Hence, a low 
(13 percent above chance) but statistically reli- 
able degree of discrimination was obtained. It was 
also noted that: 


(1) The ability to discriminate did not 
seem to be appreciably affected by the 
judges’ presumed familiarity with chil- 
dren’s art; 

(2) Average discrimination scores were 
probably higher in the referral categories 
concerned with ability than in categories 
concerned with personality or environ- 
ment, 


The first and major finding, indicating that 
it was possible to detect some of those who were 
later referred to psychological services by ex- 
amination of their drawings is congruent with 
the research of Westman and others (16). These 
workers used human figure drawings as their 
index. The senior author has reported elsewhere 
(15) that referrals, with the exception of a few 
who are sent for being “bright,” are generally 
poor performers on academic tests. As discrimina- 
tion of referrals was better for categories a and 
f, which dealt with ability, it would seem reason- 
able to hypothesize that where the judges could 
discriminate, the cues were related to skill in 
executing the drawing. 


Conclusions 


The possibility of establishing relationships 
among various ics of the drawings 
and other educational variables concerned with 
school achievement was approached from two 
directions: 


(a) The examination of the drawings of 
groups of students known to differ in 
educational experience; 

(b) The attempt to predict academic 
differences from drawing 


The first direction proved more fruitful: the 
drawings showed distinct changes as the children 
got older, and less dramatic differences were 
noted between the drawings of children who 
attended junior kindergarten and those who did 
not. By way of contrast, the second approach 
indicated that the appearance of numerals in 
drawings was no guide to later mathematical 
achievement and that only the most marginal 
success would be likely to accompany an attempt 
to use the drawings as predictors of later referral 
to CAS. 


It was also noted that when the drawings of 
the same child made at a 1-month interval were 
considered, the continuity was high as far as 
aspects of overall skill of execution were con- 
cerned but much lower for items of specific 
content. 

Discussion 

The research reported here summarizes some 
8 years of investigational effort. During that time, 
four researchers have made separate consider- 
ations of the literature (2, 9, 11, 14). The senior 
author, who worked with the project in its final 
year, was therefore in a very favorable position 
to attempt a synthesis of the findings of the 
project with the literature on other research with 
children’s drawings. The outcome of this attempt 
was the conclusion that research on graphic out- 
put can be classified as either seeking to measure 
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skill of execution or attempting to infer “mean- 
ing” (where by meaning we understand such 
things as inferences about “projections of the 
artist’s personality” or what the artist “sees’’). 
The well researched Goodenough-Harris “Draw- 
a-Man” test leaves little doubt that skill of execu- 
tion is a good predictor of the results of more 
formal measures of intelligence. The same can- 
not be said for at least the vast majority of 
attempts to validate the inference of mood, atti- 
tude, personality, or temperament from drawings. 


Within this synthetic framework, the data re- 
ported here seem to make good sense. Measures 
of skill of execution were found to be more con- 
stant across time than measures of specific items 
of content. The drawings were not found to be 
very efficient diagnostic tools for children referred 
for “personality” problems. Most of the changes 
noted in drawing content across time were classi- 
fiable as aspects of increasing skill. The appear- 
ance of numbers in a child’s drawings was not 
found to be an index of his or her mathematical 
achievement. 


As a result of these considerations, the author, 
in presenting the outcome of the research to 
teachers (14), has emphasized that drawings are 
best seen as an informal focal point from which 
communication can be started, rather than as 
cryptic clues to the inner world of the child await- 
ing some “magic” interpretative code for their 
full understanding. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. This report deals with a small portion of data collected 
as part of a longitudinal study of achievement, This 
study examines factors in the home, socioeconomic 
status, mother tongue, parental expectations, and 
attendance at junior kindergarten as they relate to 
school achievement. Information and reports are 
available from the Research Department of The 
Board of Education for the City of Toronto. 


2. Appreciation is expressed to Dr. A. R. MacKinnon, 
Pramuan Dickinson, Judith Palmer, S. S. Reider, 
Sheila Pennington, and James Feeney whose work 
on the project made this summary report possible. 
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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this study was to determine if the accuracy of enrollment 

to the use of different selected ratio and regression prere formulas, yy aena penne sneer me 
characteristics, and to differences in the educational level for which projections are made. Seven projection 
formulas, including those currently most used in education, were compared across communities with different 
growth characteristics, for different grade levels, for a sample of forty Michigan school districts. Results suggest 
that there are systematic relationships between accuracy of enrollment projection and those variables cited above. 


IN RECENT years the need for greater pre- 
cision in the projection of future school enrollment 
has become increasingly apparent. However, the 
interaction of a number of diverse demographic 
variables, by no means uniform from school to 
school, has contributed to making the desired 
precision difficult to attain. Also contributing to 
the current lack of precision in educational 
attendance projection has been a general lack of 
imagination among most practitioners with regard 
to developing new projection techniques that more 
closely meet the problems of public school attend- 
ance projection than those currently in use. 
Specifically, little experimentation has been done 
ìn a public school setting with any projection 
techniques other than ratio methods, that is, 
methods that employ the ratio or proportion of a 
Predictor to a criterion at some time in the past 
as the basis for projections (1, 9, 14). 

a most sophisticated research on the efficacy 
$ non-ratio projection methods for predicting 
uture population has been carried out by the 

nited States Census Bureau. Specifically, Census 
oo experimentation with a number of types 
th mathematical functions suggested that, despite 

e relative accuracy of projections yielded by 
ERA functions and linear least-squares projec- 
is, peanon, such functions were generally 
( ‘ns isfactory for projecting future population 
could It was felt that mathematical functions 
Feul not depict the year to year variations which 
ats N from fluctuations in migration since such 
Rov present only a theoretical pattern of 
Bures, (6, 8). For this reason, the Census 
vital u utilizes methods which involve the use of 
ni statistics (birth and death statistics) in 

njunction with previous census enumerations to 


project future population (11). It is significant 
to note, however, that the United States National 
Center for Educational Statistics utilizes mathe- 
matical functions in projecting future enrollment 
(12). 

The failure of most educators to use various 
mathematical functions to project school enroll- 
ment is perhaps due to an apparent failure to 
appreciate the differences in problems faced by 
the Census Bureau in projecting future population 
and that faced by the school principal in project- 
ing school enrollment. Federal demographers, 
working with large populations and geographic 
areas about which a great deal of reliable data 
is available, have much more information at 
hand than the educator who must work with 
small populations and geographic areas about 
which little reliable data is available. By utilizing 
only ratio techniques, educators forfeit many of 
the advantages of the Census Bureau's techniques 
while retaining the majority of the disadvantages. 
Where complete and reliable vital statistics and 
migration data are not available, it would seem 
that certain varieties of mathematical functions, 
particularly a linear least-squares equation, would 
be appropriate. This view has been supported 
within the context of projecting both university 
(2) and public school (13) enrollment. 

In addition to the aforementioned concerns 
with regard to projection methodology, it has 
been suggested that different projection methods 
might be applied to districts with different demo- 
graphic characteristics in order to obtain more 
accurate projections (5). The present study was 
designed to investigate the above mentioned 
concern as well as a number of related ones. In 
terms of accuracy of projections, eight research 
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questions were of interest. They were, are there 
systematic effects due to: 


1. the use of selected different projection 
formulas? 

2. differences in community growth 
characteristics? 

8. differences in educational level? 

4. the combination of particular projec- 
tion formulas with particular community 
growth characteristics? 

5. the combination of particular projec- 
tion formulas with particular educational 
levels? 

6. the combination of particular educa- 
tional levels with particular community 
growth characteristics? 

7. the combination of particular projec- 
tion formulas with particular community 
growth characteristics with particular 
educational levels? 

8. the use of linear regression as op- 
posed to the use of traditional ratio 
methods? 


Methodology 


Seven different ratio and regression methods 
were employed in this study. The distinction 
between ratio and regression methods is made 
on the basis of the measure of relationship used 
in the computation of projected enrollment. Ratio 
methods employ the ratio or proportion of a 
predictor to a criterion in the past, while regres- 
sion methods depend upon coefficients of correla- 
tion and multiple correlation, statistics which 
purport to measure degree of association. The 
three ratio methods used were those identified by 
Hauser and Kitagawa (5), MacConnell (9), and 
others (1, 14) as those most used by educators. 
Regression analyses, utilizing the same predictors 
as each of the three ratio methods, were also 
employed. In addition, a regression approach 
using time as a predictor was used. 


The reader who is unfamiliar with the problems 
involved in projecting local school enrollment may 
wonder why separate and distinct regression 
equations were used instead of one of a variety of 
procedures that take a number of predictor 
variables and select from them the “best” regres- 
sion equation (4). There were two major reasons 
why such an elimination procedure was not used. 
First, previous research by the author suggested 
that the efficacy of a given set of predictor vari- 
ables for projecting enrollment could not be pre- 
dicted from the correlation of each of those 
variables with the criterion, either individually 
or as a composite (14). The reason for this 
phenomenon is that in projecting enrollment one 
must extrapolate the projections beyond the 
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domain of the data on which those projections 
are based. It is therefore essential that the 
variables used in a projection equation not 
correlate highly with the criterion, but that they 
also exhibit a robustness in being extrapolated. 
Although a correlation of approximately #0 
between a predictor and a criterion would seam 
to be a necessary attribute for a variable’s use 
in projection, it is certainly not a sufficient one A 
given variable or set of variables must be empire 
cally tested for a given population before any 
confidence can be validly placed in their use 


Second, elimination procedures generally re 
quire more degrees of freedom than are usually 
available when projecting local school enrollment 
The present study used only ten data points 
Since high multiple correlation coefficients appear 
as artifacts of the computational process as the 
number of predictor variables approach thé 
number of data points, an elimination procedure 
was not seen as meaningful, Adding data points 
was not a viable alternative since unusual flue 
tuations in population occurred as a result of the 
Second World War, and therefore, by adding data 
points the amount of error in the projections 
would have been increased. 


Table 1 presents the seven projection methods 
employed in this study in terms of whether each 
is a ratio or regression method, the predictor 
variable or variables used in each, the relationship 
on which each projection was based, and 
source from which the reader can obtain a 
tailed specification of the methodology involved 
In each case thirteen separate equations were 
used to project enrollment for each school district 
by each formula. That is, one formula was de- 
veloped for each methodology for projecting 
enrollment in each grade. The grade projections 
were subsequently combined to obtain proje! 
of elementary (K—8) and secondary (9—12) 
enrollment. 

The population utilized in this study consisted 
of every public school district in the state 
Michigan that had grades K-12 and was l 
coterminous with a city of at least 10,000 popula- 
tion. The population was divided into five s$ 
on the basis of the following community gr? 
characteristics: 


1. the percent of increase in general 
population, during the decade 1950- 
1960, of the urban place with which the 
majority of each school district was geo- 
graphically coterminous; 

2. the percent of increase in the number — 
of households during the decade 1950- 
1960, of the urban place with which the 
majority of each school district was geo- 
graphically coterminous; 

3. the population density increment of 


the urban place with which the majority 
of each school district was geograph- 
ically coterminous. The population den- 
sity increment was computed by sub- 
tracting the 1960 population density of 
the county in which the district was 
located from the 1960 population density 
) of the city with which the majority of 
the district was geographically coter- 


Minous. 


Table 1.—Projection Methods Employed 


Method Type 
1. Cohort-Survival Ratio 
2. Transition Regression 
Analysis 
3. Pups Ponte Ratio 
4, aD Regression 
5. Pupil-Home Unit Ratio 
6. Housing Analysis Regression 
7. Time Analysis * Regression 
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| A sample of eight school districts was randomly 

drawn from within each of the five strata, yield- 
ing a total sample of forty school districts. Table 
2 outlines the decision rules used in classifying 
districts into strata. 

The seven different projection methods de- 
scribed in Table 1 were used to develop projec- 
tions of K-8 and 9-12 enrollment for the year 
1965. These projections were based on data that 
were available for the years 1950 through 1960. 


Predictor(s) 


is 


Births by city. 
Past district 
enrollment., 


Births by city. 
Past district 
enrollment. 


City school- 
age population. 


City school- 
age population. 


City occupied 
housing units. 


City occupied 
housing units. 


Time 


* No ratio analog to this method employed, 


Relationship 
and Source 


Past ratios of birth 
to kindergarten and 
grade to subsequent 
grade enrollment (1, 3, 14). 


Past tendencies of 

students to advance 

from birth to kinder- 

garten and from one 

grade to the next (2, 13, 14) 


Past ratio of public 
school enrollment to 
city school-age 
population (5, 14). 


Past relationship be- 
tween public school 
enrollment and city 
school-age population (14). 


Past ratio of public 
school enrollment to 
city occupied housing 
units (5, 14). 


Past relationship be- 

tween public school 
enrollment and city 
occupied housing units (14). 


Past relationship be- 
tween public school 
enrollment and time (2, 14). 


N 
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Table 2.—Decision Rules Used in Classifying Districts 
into Strata 


Stret Genera) lation bowsete! Density 
eases 1950-1960 Increment 
A znw >10 negative 
s 210 7109 positive 
È s wtc 7 100 positive or negative 
710 È 50 but <100 positive or negative 
2 dotco = 50 but <100 positive or negative 
Z'S bet <100 <50 but 20 negative 
<6 wt 20 2 S0 bat<100 negative 
c 2 50 bet <100 <8 but =o positive 
<0 but 20 = 50 but <100 positive 
2 10 but < 50 2 10 but<S0 negative 
d 210 but < 50 2 10 but<50 positive 
20 tet <10 20 but<10 positive or negative 
2 0 but <10 2 10 bute so positive or negative 
210 but < s0 Z 0 but<10 positive or negative 
E negative negative positive or negative 
negative positive positive or negative 
positive negative positive or negative 


As a result it was possible to use actual enrollment 
in the year 1965 as the criterion against which 
to judge the accuracy of each of the projection 
methods. 


Each of the forty districts that comprised the 
sample was characterized by fourteen independent 
projections of different aspects of its enrollment. 
These fourteen projections included estimates of 
elementary and secondary enrollment for the year 
1965 for each of the seven projection methodolo- 
gies used. Since it was desired to compare the 
various projections across districts, a meaningful 
standard of comparison was needed. A simple 
measure of the percentage of error present in each 
projection, termed the W coefficient by the author, 
was chosen as the standard of comparison. Sym- 
bolically, for any given projection: 

W = Aniss — Eiss 
Å i965 
where: 

Assos = Actual elementary or secondary en- 
rollment for a given school district 
in 1965. 


Eiss = Estimated elementary or secondary 
enrollment for a given school dis- 
trict in 1965. 


As an examination of the formula for obtaining 
the W coefficient shows, the smaller the W co- 
efficient the better the estimate. Since the W 
coefficients can validly be assumed to have been 
independently drawn from normal treatment 
populations with equal variances, and to have 
had independent error components across all pairs 
of bservations, aT X 5 xX 2 fixed effects analysis 
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of variance design, with main factors crossed, 
was employed to explore the first seven research 
questions listed at the outset of this paper, A 
separate analysis was used to investigate the 
relative merits of ratio versus regression projec 
tion methodology. 


Assumptions Inherent in Projection 
Methods Utilized 


The major assumption that was made for all 
projection methods utilized in this study was that 
demographic conditions remained stable, or 
changed at some regular rate, from the period 
from which data were drawn to the period to 
which projections were extrapolated. One ad- 
ditional assumption was made for every regres 
sion method used. That is, the line of best fit 
which specified the relationship between predictor 
and criterion variables was a straight line. This 
was seen as a reasonable assumption since most 
functions specifying data of this type can best 
be approximated over a short period of time or 
small number of data points by a straight line. 
Since the regression methods utilized in this study 
were used in strictly an algebraic manner, with 
no confidence intervals being established, no 
additional assumptions were necessary. Additional 


Table 3—Summary of Analysis of Variance for Projection 
Methodology, Stratum, and Educational Level _Using 
Accuracy of Projection as the Independent Variable 


ee 


er  —  —————— 


Source df MS f 
MERE UE o eie ee 
Projection Methodology 6 .057994 18.54 ** 
Stratum 4 .055556 17.76 ** 
Educational Level 1 041043 13.12 * 
Projection Methodology od 
x Stratum 24 010042 3.21 
Projection Methodology 
x Educational Level 6 007707 2.46 * | 
Stratum x Educational 4 019101 6.11 ** 
Level 
Projection Methodology | 
x Stratum x Edu- xk 
cational Level 24 „014858 4,75 
Within 490 -003128 
Total 559 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 


assumptions needed for the purpose of computing A 
eonfidence intervals are discussed in depth by E, = the error vector, (Y-Y) 
Cochrane and Orcutt (3) and Johnston (7). a, = least-square weight, n = 0 
The results of this regression analysis suggest 
Results that regression wy pe more ac- 
The results of the three-way analysis of vari- | ology (a< 01). The reader ahould note that Time 
ance for projection methodology, stratum, and Analysis was not included because it had no ratio 
educational level, using W coefficients as the cri- | analog. 
terion of accuracy, are reported in Table 8. In order to investigate some of the relationships 
The first seven research questions posed at the that contributed to the statistically significant 
outset of this study can be tentatively answered main effects, Scheffé post hoc analyses (10) were 
in the affirmative (a .05), In order to investi- computed for projection methodology and 
gate the relative accuracy of ratio versus regres- classification. Table 4 presents the results of the 
sion methods, the eighth question, the following Scheffé test for main effects due to projection 
regression model was employed. methodology. The formulas are arranged from 
Y = aU + ayX1'+ aXe + Ey most to least accurate, Any two treatment means 
Sire: not underscored by the same line are different 
ere: : with the probability of a Type I error equal to 
x = ra W coefficient 05 or less. 
= the unit vector 
a = Se tl ee E a a | <a ater eee et 
ratio method: (Cohan Pupil; | Transition ‘Analysis and Cohort-Survival Ratio 
opulation I, Pupil-Home 19 ee 
chert Analysis produced significantly more accurate 
projections than did any of the other formulas 


X= “1” if projection methodology was a result suggests births 
regression method (Transition Analysis, | ang pera pees children to eee from 
Pupil Population II, Housing Analysis), one grade to 

“o” otherwise: predictors of future school enrollment. 


E, = the error vector (y-¥) Table 5 displays the 

a, = least-squares weights, n = 0, 1, 2 for main effects due to stratum classification. As 

The restricted model was: in Table 4, any two treatment means not under- 
Y = aU + Ea 

where Y and U are the same as above and 


Table 4—Results of Scheffé Post hoc Analysis for Projection Formulas 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


Transition Cohort-Survival Pupil Time 
. s Analysis 
Wani Analysis Ratio Analysis ‘op Analyst ys Pop mre 
Coefficients’ 
cients 0724 0817 0945 1077 1196 


ere oaoa te a Oe ere 


0) .0398 * 0265 0326 0419 .0547 0679 0798 


—_ 
(2) .0663 * +0061 0154 0282 0414 0533 


ee srt me a 
0093 0221 +0353 0472 
22 T 
0128 0260 0379 
tre 
ž -0132 0251 


(3) 0724 
(4) .0817 


(5) .0945 
04 Beier pei lal BEN 
¥ “Ong 


(6) 1077 
Pera eee, 
(7) 1196 : 
S¢o1) = .0363 


a eal 
= 


S( .05) ~ -0309 
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It was significantly more difficult («=<.05) to 
obtain accurate projections for those districts 
classified in Stratum A than for any other districts 
included in the sample. An interesting point is 
that accuracy of projection seemed to be directly 
related to the degree of stability that a given 
community had experienced in recent years. That 
is, in terms of stability, strata would be ordered 
D, E, C, B, A. That is exactly the same order as 
was derived from accuracy of projections. 


Table 5.—Results of Scheffé Post hoc Analysis for Strata 


Stratum 
a) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Mean W D — c B A 
Coefficients 
«0607 +0691 0828 «0839 -1190 
(i) 0607 * 0084 -0221 0232 0583 
Le RO 
(2) .0691 * .0137 0148 0499 
(3) .0828 * 0011 +0362 
(4) .0839 r 0241 
(5) .1190 * 
Stidi) * 0278 
S(,95) = -0231 


A third effect on accuracy of projections was 
educational level. More accurate projections of 
elementary enrollment were obtained than of 
secondary enrollment. This result could have been 
due in part to the fact that the two most accurate 
projection formulas studied used births as one of 
their predictors, enrollment in secondary school 
being further removed from birth than enroll- 
ment in elementary school. 
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The results of the initial analysis of van 
also suggested a number of statistically sign 
cant interaction effects, The rejection of a) 
hypothesis for interaction suggests a relations 
that is attributable to the joint effect of 
more variables. Therefore, the results of a Sd 
test for interaction effects is difficult to int 
since it is impossible to determine whether a 
differences which might arise are due to different 
between main effects, differences in inte 
effects, or some combination of those diffe 
Rather than become enmeshed in statistical t 
of dubious interpretability, the data displayed 
Table 6 were examined in depth to attempt | 
discover some relationships of practical s : 
cance. 


Of the many relationships implied by the d 
displayed in Table 6, three stand out as ha 
great practical significance. Of major significai 
was the accuracy of projections yielded by 
Analysis for districts classified in Stratum D, 
despite the relative lack of accuracy obtained by 
that methodology within all other strata. Time 
Analysis provided the most accurate projections 
for Stratum D Districts of any of the formulas 
investigated. This would seem to suggest that 
Time Analysis provides the most viable projection 
methodology for those districts with growth 
characteristics similar to those classified in 
Stratum D. , 


Also of major significance was the poor ac 
curacy of the Cohort-Survival Ratio Method for 
those districts classified in Stratum B, despite 
that methodology’s relative accuracy within 
other strata. This would seem to su 
Cohort-Survival Ratio Analysis not be used with 


Table 6—Cell and Marginal Mean W Coefficients for Projection Methodology by Stratum by Educational Level 
Ő 
> Stratum A B c D E TOTAL 

Senne e ee eS o er O 
Educational Level 1 2 f 2 t 7 1 2 1 2 l 2 
5 Projection Methodology, 4 3 M 


Cohort-Survival Ratio +0568 .0625 „0903 .1153 .0613 .0345 0430 .0932 .0520 .0540 .0607 .0719 «0663 
Transition Analysis +0318 .0383 .0217 .0593 .0363 .0499 .0443 .0383 .0236 .0543 .0315 .0480 .0398 
Pupil-Population I +1200 .1774 .0704 .1659 .1362 .0756 .0794 .0662 .1327 .0534 .1074 .1077 +1076 ) 
Pupil-Population IL +0407 .1602 40950 .0684 .0971 .0500 .0551 .0428 .0524 .0622' .0681 .0767 0724 
Pupil-Home Unit +1944 1823 0782 .1304 .0729 .1992 .1156 .0925 .0782 .0529 .1079 .1315 «119 
Housing Analysis 0615 2870 .0601 70608 .0432 1349 .0743 .0522 .0892 .0821 ,0657 .1234 0945 

Time Analysis 1177 .1355 1033. _.0571 .0893 _,0793_.0128 


+0890- .0490 .0741 .0939 


Stratum Mean +0840 


+1190 


Grand Mean 
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districts with past growth characteristics similar 
to those classified in Stratum B. 

Finally, the fact that it was easier to project 
seondary enrollment than elementary enrollment 
jn Stratum E should be noted. This phenomenon 
ocurred despite the overall ease of projecting 
dementary relative to secondary enrollment. Since 
Stratum E contained those districts that were 
located in communities that experienced popula- 
tion decrease, this result suggests that families 
with older children, that is children of high school 
age, are more apt to remain in a declining com- 
munity than are families with younger children. 
The relative accuracy of secondary enrollment 
projection for Stratum D districts, districts that 
were located in rather stable communities, would 
seem to support this hypothesis. These results 
are in keeping with the results of many studies 
on population mobility which have indicated that 
there is a high negative relationship between 
mobility and age. (We are assuming that older 
children have older parents). That is, the older 
a person is the less likely he is to migrate. 


Discussion 


The results of this study, although in keeping 
with the results of previous research by the 
author (13, 14) are still far too tentative. Of 
major interest is the replication of the results of 
this study in districts other than those included 
in the population from which the sample used in 
this study was drawn. This means replicating the 
study in districts other than those located in the 
State of Michigan. 

_ The ratio and regression methods investigated 
in this study all have one thing in common: they 
are all relatively simple to apply. This is their 
major strength, but also their major weakness. 
It is a strength in that, given the applicability of 
a given approach to enrollment projection in a 
given situation, educators can apply that approach 
to their educational projection problems with 
relatively little difficulty. It is a weakness in that, 
given districts with certain kinds of growth 
characteristics, particularly districts similar in 
growth patterns to those classified in Stratum A, 
the approaches considered in this study appear 
have oversimplified the estimation problem. 
erhaps experimentation with more sophisticated 
equations incorporating various indicants of im- 
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It Says in The JER... 


“TEACHER EDUCATION TODAY, says Stiles, must be described as confused and inse- 
cure.” Teacher education must learn to shun all orthodoxies and make revolution a con- 
tinuing tradition to develop teachers for the times—past, present, and future (p. 387). 


KINDERGARTEN MAY BE too early for addition and subtraction, discovered Williams. 
He tested ninety-six kindergarten children with Piaget’s 3-stage theory of the child’s 
attainment of the concept of number with a number readiness criterion and found 
only eight at the stage of attainment which is inclusive of operational ability (p. 394). 


SOCIAL CLASS may affect criterion performance, but age is the best predictor of criterion 
performance as significant differences proceeding from relative field-dependence to 
greater field independence with increasing age were found by Bigelow. He found no sig- 
nificant similarities between field-dependence-independence and verbal intelligence 
within three of four specific ages he investigated (p. 397). 


CAN COLLEGE STUDENTS in the top quartile predict their own grades better than stu- 
dents in the bottom quartile? Keefer found that those who are accurate predictors of 
their own achievement tend to achieve at a significantly higher level than those who 
a i He found also that upperclassmen are better predictors than freshmen 

p. A 


FACULTY RANK was not related to student evaluations of courses on any of five course 
evaluation scales and in general there was little relationship between faculty alloca- 
tions of time and student evaluation of courses. Grant noted, however, that students in 
large enrollment courses considered faculty more “prepared” than did students in small 
enrollment courses (p. 405). 


ECONOMIC FACTORS were significant in student prediction of college academic success 
in Sebok’s study. Students from low economie backgrounds predicted lower grades. 
He says it may be hypothesized that prediction would be affected by freedom from eco- 
nomic worry and financial aid could enhance their opportunities for academic achieve- 
ment in college (p. 411). 


ARE MIGRANT children’s school gains affected adversely either by teachers’ discrimina- 
tory behavior in favor of girls or by family structure? Singhal and Crago found no in- 
dication of this in their study of school gains of migrant children. There were achieve- 
ment differences at various elementary levels between sexes (p. 417). 


GRADE CONTRACTS were studied by Poppen and Thompson. They found there were no 
significant differences between the grade contract approach and the traditional ap- 
proach to instruction at the college level (p. 420). 


THE COOPERSMITH Self-Esteem Inventory and a semantic differential were used by 
Richmond and White to assess children’s attitudes toward themselves and to rate peer 
concepts in the classroom. The five factors they discuss help to identify characteristics 
of the children and peer concepts of each individual type of child (p. 425). 
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Editorial/Abstract 


> State of the Art: 
her Education 


In the past four decades, teacher education has responded to the 

@ times: the search for self fulfillment of the 1930's Progressive Edu- 
cation reflected an answer to the problems of social turmoil durin, 

an economic depression; post World War II economic and technological ad- 

vances prompted an emphasis on academic knowledge with little stress on 

_ skills promoting learning; by the 1960’s the trend was to increase clinical 

= experiences and to de-emphasize intellectual study of education and its 

= process. 

i With the sixties came a counterrevolution, stemming from social, eco- 
nomic, and political conditions. Minority groups questioned the ethnic and 
racial compatibility of teachers; phenno and inflation deflated the 

= Status of teaching; students demanded an active place in their own learnin; 

= and relevancy in teaching. In the future, teacher education can be expec 

= to change with the forces that play upon it, if traditional patterns of response 

continue. “aM 

Because teacher education is more art than science, more political than 
professional, and more relevant socially than disciplines which are purely 
academic, conflict is characteristic. It seems unlikely that educating educa- 
= tors will ever be free of controversy, as social and political forces will con- 
tinue to challenge any models of teacher education in existence. 

The challenge for teacher education is to live with the controversy 
rather than try to counteract it. The quest is to make teacher education 
relevant, and the state of the art is in its infancy. 


a 
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State of the Art of Teacher Education 


LINDLEY J. STILES 
Northwestern University 


O PROFESSIONAL field is as 

consistently controversial as 

teacher education. The most pre- 
dictable characteristic about the art of teacher 
education is that whatever exists today will be 
challenged tomorrow. The pattern is cyclical, 
moving through successive stages of indictment, 
innovation, dissemination of new orthodoxies, de- 
fense of the status quo—and then revolution all 
over again. In the continuing debates, everyone 
gets into the act, students, parents, politicians, 
academic scholars, as well as teachers and admin- 
istrators themselves, and of course, specialists in 
teacher education. It is a carrousel of conflict that 
returns again and again to the same issues and 
the same arguments as well as to many of the 
same proposed solutions. 

Conflict is characteristic of teacher education 
expressly because it is more art than science, 
more political than professional, and more socially 
relevant than purely academic. The scientific 
movement in education is still in an embryonic 
state. It has yet to unravel the mysteries of hu- 
man learning and its modification to the point 
that reliable directives can be given to teaching. 
In the absence of definitive research results, pas- 
sion and politics play disproportionate roles in 
establishing directions, priorities, and practices in 
teacher education, Fads and fashions, the theories 
of popular leaders, proposals sponsored by pro- 
fessional organizations, programs of prestigious 
institutions, formulas implanted by philanthropic 
foundations, and more recently, the federal gov- 
ernment, as well as public and professional ac- 
ceptance, comprise the constant eross-currents 
that keep teacher education going in circles, 

‘The dream that ultimately teacher education 
will emerge from its wilderness of controversy— 
led either by research or the wisdom of a re- 
nowned leader, as Flexner did for medical edu- 
cation and Conant (3) recently tried for teacher 
education—seems unlikely ever to be fulfilled. 


Ne 


Even when research evidence becomes available 
to help define what teacher education should be— 
as instructive as it will be—social and political 
forces will continue to challenge whatever models 
of teacher education exist at a given time. Nor 
can the wisdom of great leaders, or of committees 
of educators, much less the proposals of popular 
critics, no matter how much they are respected, 
lay down a prescription for teacher education 
that will stand the test of time. Science cannot 
set the goals for the society, its schools, and hence, 
for teacher education. Proposed and accepted phi- 
losophies and programs are fragile in the face of 
modifying social, political, and economic condi- 
tions. The persistently changing needs and aspira- 
tions of people and the negotiated compromises 
that are evolved among competing demands pre- 
scribe what teacher education will be. To under- 
stand teacher education, then, at a given point 
in time, one must be sensitive to the social milieu 
in which it exists and appreciate the dominant 
forces that play upon it. It helps, too, to perceive 
the stage in the cycle of response that teacher 
education has reached. 


Teacher Education in Revolution 


Teacher education in the United States has 
been moving into a new revolution over the past 
decade. The current renaissance follows a pre- 
ceding period of reform, during the 1930’s, when 
teacher education faced the problem of adjusting 
to the social turmoil of a major economic depres- 
sion that made schooling more of an escape from 
reality than a preparation for life. Progressive 
education was the schools’ answer to a disillu- 
sioned age. Children and youth were taught to 
look within themselves for fulfillment. Human 
relations were stressed as ends in themselves: 
Creativity was encouraged. School was expecte 
to be fun and satisfying as a way of living rather 
than as rigorous preparation for something to 
come. Institutions preparing teachers were chal- 
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lenged then, as now, to prepare teachers for the 
times. During the 1940’s and 1950’s the new 
orthodoxy for teacher education, in philosophy 
if not always in practice, became widely dissemi- 
nated. By mid-century, leaders in teacher educa- 
tion felt so confident that they had, at long last, 
found the way that they set about building de- 
fenses for the status quo to assure that the pat- 
tern would be perpetuated. 


As teacher education was settling in for its 
anticipated long mid-century sleep, a new revolu- 
tion was brewing. A period of rapid economic 
and technological advancement following World 
War II abruptly changed the signals for educa- 
tion. Schooling was no longer viewed, as had been 
the case during the depression years, as whole- 
some experience for the young in a society that 
offered little incentive for academic achievement; 
it was now the instrument to prepare skilled 
workers, and particularly high level scientific per- 
sonnel, for an expanding economy that had an 
insatiable appetite for people with marketable 
skills and highly organized brain power. Aca- 
demic knowledge, particularly in fields such as 
science and mathematics, was viewed as a na- 
tional necessity. Such political and economic 
changes altered the demands on teachers. They 
were challenged to quit “playing around” with 
students and to get busy teaching them the aca- 
demic knowledge and intellectual skills that the 
market demanded. Teacher education was in- 
dicted for failure to provide the kind of rigorous 
academic preparation that such teaching required. 
The demand was for more emphasis on subject 
matter in the teacher’s preparation. To make 
room for such additional content, it was argued 
that the time given to professional preparation 
be reduced, particularly in teaching methods, An 
underlying assumption was that teachers did not 
need much knowledge about or skill in promoting 
learning since the rewards offered by an affluent 
Society were sufficient to motivate students. Poor 
quality in some education courses—due partly to 
lack of reliable research evidence—added impetus 
to the argument. The criticisms and proposed 
Solutions pointed to an earlier tradition when 
academic preparation alone and on-the-job ap- 
Prenticeship training were considered sufficient 
Preparation for teaching. 

The mid-century orthodoxy did not give way 
end to the demands for reform. Throughout the 
ee 8, it withstood extensive public criticisms 
ci resisted new innovations, inaugurated prin- 
Sod by the Ford Foundation (14). Ironically, 
es ough the pattern of teacher education had 
a out of the era of progressive education, 

Which creativity, individuality, and reflective 
i nking were prized, and despite the fact that 
e lip-service to progressive ideals, in prac- 
teh tended to evolve into a rigid, monolithic, 
fe ‘ile, and unchallenging process. The plan was 

vised and controlled by professional education- 


ists, with little involvement of academic scholars 
or teachers and administrators in elementary and 
secondary schools. Political manipulations by the 
education establishment had given the system the 
protection of state certification laws and a newly 
created National Council for Accreditation for 
Teacher Education (NCATE). Teachers and ad- 
ministrators tolerated and supported the system 
because they had come to identify. professional 
preparation as a key element in their drive to 
achieve a higher level of status for themselves. 
That the program had many weaknesses, as crit- 
ics generously pointed out, was recognized by the 
educational establishment. The prevailing spirit, 
however, was that a “united profession” was 
worth the costs of uniformity and other deficien- 
cies that existed, Thus, loyalty to the established 
orthodoxy was demanded from all educational 
personnel and criticisms, either from within or 
without, were interpreted as subversive efforts to 
undermine the profession itself. 


Despite the determined defense of the status 
quo, public pressures increased to the point that 
by the early 1960’s it was clear that a new revo- 
lution was brewing. Teacher educators began to 
talk about reforms and to advise each other about 
the changes that would be desirable (2). Teacher 
preparing institutions began to adopt modifica- 
tions in their programs, many of which had been 
stimulated by the new models they had been 
resisting. Cracks in the walls of the orthodoxy 
began appearing as different states—California, 
Florida, Hawaii, New York, Washington, and 
Wisconsin, to illustrate—began to make changes 
in certification prescriptions. The National Com- 
mission for Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, NEA, began advocating a program- 
approval rather than a credit-counting approach 
to teacher certification. 

A dramatic break in the defenses of the ortho- 
doxy came with the now historic confrontation 
between The University of Wisconsin and the 
NCATE. The University refused, as ordered by 
the Council, to make policy for teacher education 
the exclusive prerogative of educationists, to re- 
duce its alternate programs of preparation to 
one pattern, or to require uniform points of entry 
and patterns of progression through its various 
programs of teacher education. The NCATE, 
committed as it was to defending the status quo 
of a monolithic model and to preserving the con- 
trol of teacher education “in our hands” as one 
dean of education candidly put jt—threatened to 
withdraw the institution’s accreditation. In the 
ensuing conflict, in which academic and public 
opinion supported The University of Wisconsin 
and the educational establishment lined up behind 
the NGATE, it was clear that strongly defended 
traditions in teacher education were at stake. As 
history records, Wisconsin was the victor in the 
controversy. The NCATE was forced to reor- 
ganize itself and to modify its standards to al- 
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low for greater flexibility, more institutional 
autonomy, and interdisciplinary control of teacher 
education. 


Challenges of the Sixties 


In the face of criticisms of education courses, 
the response was to increase the amount of clini- 
cal experiences and to de-emphasize the intellec- 
tual study of education and its processes. A key 
force in the shift of emphasis from an academic 
to an apprenticeship approach was support of the 
Ford Foundation for a new type of master of 
arts degree in teaching (MAT), first on a state- 
wide basis in Arkansas and then in selected pres- 
tigious institutions. The MAT idea, which had 
been pioneered originally by Harvard University, 
aimed to involve liberal arts and education pro- 
fessors as well as colleges and elementary and 
secondary schools in common partnership in the 
preparation of teachers. By postponing profes- 
sional preparation until the fifth year, these pro- 
grams achieved several objectives: they virtually 
eliminated the competition for the student’s un- 
dergraduate time that pitted academic and educa- 
tionist professors against each other ; they opened 
the door for graduates of liberal arts colleges to 
prepare to teach in elementary and secondary 
schools; and they provided a full-time internship 
for a semester or year. A central thrust was to 
relate the study of theory and knowledge about 
education to the internship which made the proc- 
ess of learning to teach more inductive, 

In practice, MAT programs vary from carefully 
planned innovations to nothing more than tradi- 
tional courses in education and student teaching. 
A modification of the approach is the intern-in- 
team plan in Wisconsin, also supported initially 
by the Ford Foundation, which shifts responsibil- 
ity for instruction in methods of teaching to clini- 
cal supervisors in elementary and secondary 
schools and provides for the intern to be a member 
of an instructional team while in training.” 

Another version of a MAT program which chal- 
lenged teacher education during the 1960’s was 
the Cardozo Plan (9) in Washington, D.C., a fore- 
runner of the National Teacher Corps Program. 
It aimed specifically to prepare young people with 
experience in the Peace Corps and other volunteer 
organizations to teach inner-city (black) children. 
The process was primarily tutorial and clinical 
with interns working in small teams under the 
supervision of expert teachers. The Teacher Corps 
Program, established by the Federal Congress in 
1965, followed the basic pattern of the Cardozo 
Plan with teams of volunteers working under the 
leadership of _Master teachers to improve the 
learning of minority group students. Preparation 
for teaching, which is accomplished by tutorial 
Sap remines techniques, is a by-product. 

à contrasting approach to teacher education 
Which also moved with the impetus toward more 
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emphasis on practical experience, is the tutorial 
clinical approach pioneered at Northwestern Uni- 
versity (6). Supported during its pilot stage by 
the Carnegie Foundation, this program rejects the 
idea that professional preparation should be post- 
poned to the fifth year of the student’s collegiate 
study. Instead, it involves the prospective teacher 
in firsthand experiences in schools and the intel- 
lectual analysis of professional problems through- 
out the 4 years of undergraduate study. A feature 
of the tutorial-clinical approach is the extent to 
which preparation for teaching is individualized 
with each student designing his or her own pro- 
fessional preparation to meet individual needs and 
preference with the help of faculty tutors and 
clinical professors in the schools. 

An innovation in recent years that has brought 
new emphasis on teaching strategies is the idea 
of micro-teaching, pioneered at Stanford Univer- 
sity (1). This procedure provides for prospective 
teachers to refine skills of instruction, such as the 
techniques of asking questions or posing prob- 
lems, in small group situations and in short prac- 
tice exercises of a few minutes duration each. 
Micro-teaching reemphasizes the fact that instruc- 
tional techniques make a difference in learning and 
documents that intellectual analysis as well as ex- 
perience is essential to professional development. 

Throughout the past decade little attention was 
given to improving the liberal or general educa- 
tion of teachers, Action has been taken, however, 
to reorganizing the content of the teaching fields, 
a movement led by academic scholars. Called the 
“new curriculum,” the objective has been to iden- 
tify the theory and structure of a discipline. 
Thinking or inductive approaches to study have 
been favored. 

Of the various influences on teacher education 
that are developing, the growing emphasis on 
basic research may have the most lasting effect. 
A landmark study was one by Ryans which iden- 
tified teacher characteristics as a base for refined 
investigations of each (7). The publication of an 
extensive analysis of research on teacher educa- 
tion with proposals for new designs added to the 
foundation for the scientific investigation of the 
field (5). Significant emphases in basic research 
have centered on the study of the classroom be- 
haviors of teachers, the effectiveness of specific 
instructional tactics, and various other factors in 
teaching that make a difference in student learn- 
ing (4). Research on programmed instruction, re- 
lated to the new uses of technology in education, 
has added insights into how learning most effi- 
ciently is promoted (13). Slowly the stockpiles of 
knowledge about teaching and learning are grow- 
ing, giving reassurance of the basic truth that the 
professional practice of teaching needs a sound 
base of professional theory and knowledge as well 


as accumulated practice—a point that is obscured 
shy 


by the current focus on firsthand experience. | 


í 
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Counterrevolutions 


Before the revolution of the 1960's had become 
widespread, a number of counterrevolution were 
forming. Changes in social, economic, and politi- 
eal conditions were forcing new and contradictory 
demands on schools and teachers. Whereas, at 
mid-century the challenge was for greater aca- 
demic proficiency, to produce high level brain 
power and skilled technicians for a scientific age, 
it soon became apparent that for many students— 
principally the non-white minorities—such a goal 
was not realistic. Consequently, a new type of 
criticism was raised against teacher education; 
namely, that it was developing teachers to serve 
only the white, middle class, suburban-type stu- 
dents. A related charge was that the teachers 
being produced were using instructional proce- 
dures and managing the educational resources to 
favor the fortunate rather than to help the dis- 
advantaged. Teachers for the “real world” of the 
ghetto were demanded—a mandate that runs 
counter to the emphasis on developing the intel- 
lectually talented that the reformers of the 1950's 
had promoted. Thus, teacher education is faced 
with conflicting demands—a revolution and a 
counterrevolution, each posing its own vested 
goals and together generating confusion as to 
purposes and procedures. 

Recent changes in social and economic factors 
have further confused the mandate for teacher 
education in the immediate years ahead. Minority 
groups have raised the question of ethnic and 
racial compatibility of teachers. In the extreme, 
the suggestion is that only the black can teach 
the black, or the brown the brown. More moder- 
ate interpretations call for teachers who under- 
Stand and are empathetic to particular ethnic or 
racial groups and who are able to win their con- 
fidence, Interpreting the meaning of such ideas 
for teacher education is further complicated by 
School integration actions that assign teachers to 
Schools on quota bases. Confusing as it is, the 
concern for producing teachers who can make 
learning relevant to particular kinds of students 
ìS challenging the long-held assumption that 
teachers, as are building bricks, are interchange- 
able from school to school, from grade to grade, 
and from one cultural group to another. 

Another type of counterrevolution that may 
change teacher education in the years ahead is 

e economic trend toward high unemployment 
and continuing inflation that brings depression 
conditions to so many people. When professionals 
with doctors degrees are walking the streets look- 
e for work, as was the case during the depres- 
lon of the 1930's, and is becoming true again 
mays the mandate that schools develop high level 
r cllectua] skills—the central impetus for the 
Io Olutionary pressures of the past 20 years— 

Ses its potency as motivation for learning. 


Already, the suggestion has been made that 


schools return to the philosophy and practices 
of the progressive education era (8). The argu- 
ment advanced is familiar: that schooling should 
be fun and rewarding for its own sake rather 
than as preparation for the future. 

Teacher education is affected, of course, by the 
student revolt movement, another type of counter- 
revolution. Obscured by the militant actions of 
extreme radicals who seek to overthrow the soci- 
ety, and apart from the protests against the war, 
racial injustices, and environmental pollution, are 
growing demands of students that teaching be 
improved. Young people believe that they should 
be actively involved in their own learning; they 
want to share with teachers the policy-making 
and planning—to become full partners in the 
teaching-learning enterprise. A second type of 
demand that is familiar to all is that teaching be 
relevant. Here the concern is for pertinency of 
instructional strategies as well as in terms of 
content selection. Activism is a goal that students 
endorse; they believe that teaching should make 
a difference, that learning by firsthand experi- 
ences is vital to changed behavior; that teachers 
and students should translate theories and prin- 
ciples into practice. Some of the student protests 
against teaching are directed against the poor 
rapport that often exists between teachers and 
students. They want to know teachers as human 
beings, to trade ideas and feelings with them in 
intimate situations. 

The mushrooming of current counterrevolution- 
ary movements with each posing for teacher edu- 
cation its own set of special mandates illustrates 
why no model or pattern of teacher education is 
likely to be more than a temporary orthodoxy. 
The quest will always be to prepare “teachers 
for the times”; the problem will be to understand 
the times and to change with them. But the times 
are not monolithic; they vary with different cul- 
tural, economic, and political groups. 


Accent on Innovation—Open for Research 


Teacher education has moved into the 1970's 
generally committed to innovation and with an 
openness for research that is perhaps unprece- 
dented.? Out of the controversies and pioneer pro- 
grams of the decade past, and with the restrictive 
prescriptions of certification and accreditation 
reduced, there has evolved a general receptiveness 
to change. j 

Supporting the new commitments to innovation 
and research are certain policy and philosophical 
benchmarks of agreement—which, of course, may 
be only temporary. Foremost among these is a 
general acceptance of the idea that professional 
skills and knowledges essential for successful 
teaching are learned rather than inherited. Aca- 
demic scholars, many of whom have long cham- 
pioned the latter view in their criticisms of 
teacher education have been forced by recent 
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attacks on their own pedagogy into partnerships 
with educationists to learn how to improve 
instruction.* 

Agreements now seem to prevail that teacher 
education should be interdisciplinary in character 
with policies as well as programs being developed 
and carried out by both academic and profes- 
sional personnel (10, 12). The “all-university” 
approach, however, is as yet more of an ideal 
than a reality in many institutions. In practice, 
educationists still exercise controlling power to 
determine how teachers will be prepared. 

A commitment exists to involve elementary and 
secondary school systems in full partnership with 
institutions of higher learning for teacher educa- 
tion purposes. The belief that school systems, and 
the practicing professionals in them, should take 
more or perhaps full responsibility for providing 
the clinical aspects of the teacher’s preparation is 
gaining momentum. Not only are teachers becom- 
ing interested in sharing responsibility for pre- 
paring members of the profession, many are be- 
ginning to insist that they have a major role in 
judging qualifications for practice (11). 

The emphasis on clinical experiences of the 
past decade is continuing. New innovations focus 
on action programs that build professional knowl- 
edge around clinical training. A new dimension 
is the recognition that the kind of clinical situa- 
tion makes a difference in the kind of teacher 
produced.® Thus, it is no longer assumed that a 
teacher for the inner-city schools, for example, 
can be prepared in a campus laboratory school or 
in a suburban situation. Particular attention is 
being given to clinical experiences in ghetto 
schools where improvement of the learning of 
culturally different students and teacher develop- 
ment are intertwined in common cause. 


Emerging Priorities 

To predict the direction of teacher education 
is a precarious venture in view of the multiple 
revolutionary forces that now prevail, It is safe 
to assume that no group of critics will propose 
long-lasting prescriptions, nor are any of the 
innovative models likely to become definitive. In 
view of the traditional cycles of response to the 
social milieu of given times, teacher education can 
be expected to change with the forces that play 
upon it. Thus, the current revolutions can be 
predicted to produce their own orthodoxies which 
in turn will be challenged by new demands for 
reform. 

The emerging priorities in teacher education 


in the immediate years ahead appear to include 
the following: 


1. There will be an increased emphasis on 
research, financed most likely by the federal 
government, but hopefully also by the philan- 
thropic foundations, and state governments, 


as well as by schools and colleges. The prior. 
ity will be for developmental research that 
aims immediately to establish new models 
for teacher education that will produce teach- 
ers with particular talents and commitments, 

2. While research knowledge is accumulat- 
ing, it must be assumed that teaching will 
continue to be a personal endeavor, with each 
practitioner giving expression to his or her 
unique perceptions and talents. In this con- 
nection, a trend can be anticipated toward 
more student involvement in the process of 
instruction to the point that traditional pro- 
cedures for preplanned lessons will give way 
to more spontaneous and creative teacher- 
student cooperation. 

3. Teaching will continue to move toward 
being viewed as a specialized function with 
individuals being prepared to instruct par- 
ticular kinds of students, such as representa- 
tives of given ethnic or racial cultures, as 
well as given skill or subject fields. Perform- 
ance of specialized functions in instructional 
teams will be a related emphasis. 

4. The process of learning how to prepare 
teachers for particular kinds of students will 
be intertwined into efforts to discover how 
to promote learning for such students. Thus, 
teacher education will be more school than 
campus centered. As knowledge is refined in 
operational situations it will become im- 
bedded in formal teacher education programs. 

5. There will be a renewal of concern for 
the affective influence of the teacher that will 
bear on how teachers are prepared. 

6. Current efforts growing out of the use 
of new instructional technology to make 
learning “teacher proof” will give way to a 
broader view that human beings have unique 
contributions to make to instruction that are 
beyond the scope of automated technology. 
Research will aim to differentiate the types 
of higher emotional and intellectual contribu- 
tions that teachers can make as contrasted to 
the more routine procedures that programme 
instruction can monitor. Eventually a work- 
able compromise between human and techno- 
logical resources will be established. 

7. More attention will be given to the hu- 
man relations skills and sociological under- 
standings of the teacher. 

8. As awareness evolves that clinical expe 
riences alone are insufficient to produce the 
professional teacher, we can expect a renew 
of attention to the kinds of theory and know 
edge that wre pertinent to effective teaching 
and professional responsibility. 

9. Interdisciplinary and school and colleg! 
partnerships will be expanded with respons 
bility being divided in accordance with 1 
sources and capabilities. Academic profess! 
in colleges and universities will take mor? 


e 


interest in teacher education as a means of 

improving their own instruction as well as 

` helping to develop teachers for elementary 
and secondary schools, 

10. Members of the teaching professions 
will take greater interest in teacher educa- 
tion, seeking to influence policies as well as 
_ to control the licensing of personnel, in addi- 
tion to supervising the clinical practice of 
prospective teachers. 

11. If the oversupply of teachers continues, 
pressures can be anticipated to extend the 
period of preparation for initial teaching to 
a minimum of 5 years. A related influence 
will be to curtail the use of instructional aids 
and Teacher Corps trainees. 

12. Differentiated staffing will help to make 
teaching a career profession, with commen- 
surate rewards and prestige, which will in- 
crease the demand for in-service programs 
that contribute to the development of high 
level instructional competence. 


The Futile Search for Orthodoxy 


Teacher education today must be described as 
confused and insecure, beset by multiple revolu- 
tionary forces, and madly searching for a new 
orthodoxy. With confidence in professional theory 
and knowledge shaken, it has returned to the 
apprenticeship in search of relevance and to es- 
cape from criticisms, In desperation, innovative 
Models are being conceived and put into opera- 
tion, trying to find a new pattern to replace the 
discredited old. The commitment is to find a 
ula, or formulas, that will mass produce 
teachers into predetermined professional products. 
vation is the tactic employed which follows 
an easily recognized political formula: when criti- 
¢isms generate, try something different. The re- 
are piecemeal; the process is futile. 

Progress in teacher education will come with 
Tesearch that refines and tests theory, studies and 
Solves specific problems, and projects deeper in- 
Sights about learning and human development 

| their modification—rather than new ortho- 
doxies. A need is to examine instruction itself— 
in terms of its artistic and scientific elements, its 
m and technological components, its varied 
impact on different kinds of students—in contrast 
to the concern for form (models) of the program 
Mi er education overall. 

To develop teachers for the times, present and 
ture in all their pluralities, teacher education 
ist learn to shun all orthodoxies and to make 
lution a continuing tradition, The challenge 
live with controversy rather than try to 
eract it. The persistent quest is to make 


cher education relevant, to social conditions 
Well as to refined knowledge, and especially to 
individuals who are preparing to teach. The 


of the art is in its infancy. 
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FOOTNOTES 


. Then the challenge was voiced by the Commission on 


Teacher Education of the American Council on Edu- 
cation in a report called Teachers of Our Times, 
American Council on Education, Washington, D, C., 
1944. Today a similar appeal comes from the Ameri- 
ean Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
under the title, Teachers for the Real World, AACTE, 
Washington, D. C., 1969, 


. Many of the elements of this plan are endorsed by 


John Goodlad in a proposal he recently made for “The 
Reconstruction of Teacher Education,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, pp. 61-72, September 1970. 

In 1971, several hundred institutions were developing 
new models for teacher education with support from 
the Education Professions Development Act of the 
federal government. Others are engaged in research 
and experimentation of various kinds, 


. Indicative of this trend was the establishment, in 


1969, of a National Center for the Teaching Profes- 
sions at Northwestern University, the primary aim 
of which is to help all professional and academic fields 
to improve their instruction. Basic support comes from 
the Kellogg Foundation with the Center being admin- 
istered by the School of Education. 


. As illustrated in the models for training teachers in 


the Education Professions Development Act pro- 
grams. See: Education Professions ent Act 
Handbook, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1969, p. vii. 
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Testing for Number Readiness: Application of the 
Piagetian Theory of the Child’s 
Development of the Concept of Number 


ROBERT WILLIAMS, University of Dayton 


ABSTRACT 
Piaget's 3-stage theory of the child’s attainment of the concept of number was applied as a number readiness 


criterion to ninety-six kindergarten children. Two child 
opment, eighty-six at the intermediate stage, and eigh 


ren were found to be at the initial stage of number devel- 
t at the stage of attainment of number concept which is 


inclusive of operational ability. Results were applied to mathematics curriculum goals on the kindergarten level. 
Curriealum goals for mathematics on this level should not include operations (addition, subtraction). Socialization 
to number symbols may be established as a goal at this level, but it has nothing to do with the concept of number 
and does not appear to enhance attainment of the concept of number, 


PIAGET’S MODEL of the development of the 
number concept identifies three stages, through 
which each child must progress: (1) an initial 
stage, (2) an intermediate stage, and (3) a stage 
of attainment of number concept. According to 
Piagetian theory (1:260-261,2,4,5), the attain- 
ment of the concept of number (Stage III) is 
demonstrated when a child (614 to 7 years) is 
able to equalize a collection of elements (e.g., 8 
disks) 1 inch apart, in a row with another collec- 
tion of elements by bi-univocal correspondence 
between their terms. Piaget further maintains 
that there must be perceived equivalence of the 
collections after the density of the elements com- 
posing one of the collections is modified in such 
a way that the elements of one row no longer 
appear directly opposite those of the other. Before 
the attainment of the concept of number, the 
child’s response takes one of two similar but in- 
complete forms. In the intermediate stage (Stage 
II), the child (5 to 6 years) makes a one-to-one 
correspondence of the two collections as a basis 
of equivalence; but after a modification of the 
density of the elements, the child loses equiva- 
lence of the collections. During the initial stage 
(Stage I), the child (4 to 5 years) responds to 
the elements of the model row by constructing 
a row equal to the length of the model but of un- 
equal elemental distribution and composition. 

Before discussing application, this model will 
be identified among Piaget’s sequential-develop- 
mental stages. The three sequential stages toward 
the attainment of the concept of number seem to 
be within the transitional phase at the conclusion 
of the preconceptual phase, the whole of the in- 
tuitive thought stage, and the initial phase of the 
stage of concrete operations. According to Piaget, 


this model of the development of the number con- 
cept cannot be effectively applied before the age 
of 4 or the stage of intuitive thought, at which 
time short experiments involving the manipula- 
tion of experimental objects and meaningful con- 
versation about the activity may be carried on 
(2:162, 5:129). 


Procedure 


An incidental sample of ninety-six children 
ages 5:6:26 to 7:1:0 (years:months:days) of 
Weller Elementary School, Centerville, Ohio, was 
interviewed with the intention of: (1) estab- 
lishing whether Piagetian stages actually existed 
within the group; (2) identifying the stage of 
each child at the date of testing, and (3) relating 
the results to mathematics goals at the kinder- 
garten level. During the interviews each a 
was presented with a model row composed 0 
eight disks of the same size and color. 

00000000 (Model) 
The child was then asked to place down as ee! 
disks from his collection (which were the sam 
size as those of the model but of a different colt 
as there were in the model. A child at the initia’ 
stage (I) might respond in the following manner’ 

00000000 (Model) 

000000000000000 l (Response) 
The child has constructed a row equal in length 
but of unequal elements and composition ; y 
believes that he has established equivalence. 
tween the two collections. At the interme a 
stage (II) a child responds by establishing a o 
to-one correspondence of the elements of 
collections. 


00000000 
oo0000000 (Response) 


o 
o 


child will affirm the equivalence of the col- 
et i before a modification of the density. The 
est of the equivalence of this one-to-one corre- 
ondence comes when the density of the elements 
Hone of the rows is modified: 
ooo0o00000 

00000000 
ter modification of the density of the elements, 
% child of the intermediate stage will affirm a 
tk of equivalence of the collections; however, at 
stage (III) of attainment of the concept of 
mber, the child maintains equivalence of the 
lections. 
T Every child was asked to make a manual re- 
sponse. The initial stage was identified from this 
Manual response. Children making a one-to-one 
forrespondence were interrogated after a modifi- 
“ation of the density and a destruction of per- 
teptual correspondence. The verbal response was 
ihe determinant in identifying the intermediate 
d attainment stages (2:26). 


Results and Discussion 


All Ss could be adequately categorized by Pia- 
s model of number concept development. Two 
dren (male, 5:10:14 and female, 6:3:23) were 
found to be at the initial stage. Neither corre- 
ponded with the hypothesized age of the initial 
lage (4 to 5 years). This lack of correspondence 
iS not a critical element. Piaget cautions against 
an over-literal identification of stage and age. His 
k gs give only a rough estimate at best of the 
Mean age at which various stages are achieved 
2:20). Eighty-six of ninety-six were in the in- 
Mediate stage. Nine of the eighty-six rendered 
Verbal count of the number of elements compos- 
the rows before perceptual correspondence 
S destroyed. As Piaget has maintained, con- 
g children of the intermediate stage, cor- 


equivalence after perceptual correspondence 

as destroyed (5:144). 

Neither the initial nor intermediate stages 
ifest the presence of operational ability or 
attainment of the concept of number. The 
d of the initial stage does not differentiate the 

which compose the row from the row itself 
a his respose is regulated by what Piaget refers 
© 8 global comparison (4:86-7). The responses 
M children of the intermediate stage reveal that 
y take the immediate conditions of the model 
the final and conclusive reality. The children 
fm to have given their attention to the end 
Sults of the transformation of the model (modi- 
on of the density of one of the collections) 

er than to the transformation itself (2:157). 
Neerning centration on the end result of trans- 
mation Flavell states, 


_ A single, isolated cognition of this sort, 
with little or no systematic reference to 
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other cognitions past or potential, is the 
hallmark of the preoperational child 
(2:167). 


Eight of the children (5:11:3 to 6:8:28) were 
able to maintain the equivalence of the two rows 
after perceptual correspondence was destroyed. 
These children were judged to have attained the 
concept of number and manifested the presence 
of operational ability which within the Piagetian 
system is action or a system of bodily movements 
which have become internalized in the form of 
thought activities (1:xvi, 155-56, 167). Flavell in 
his explanation of Piagetian cognitive operations 
states, 


A useful rule of thumb, one Piaget has 
used (5:32-83), is to say that all the ac- 
tions implied in common mathematical 
symbols like +, —, X, +, =, <, >, ete., 
belong to, but do not exhaust the domain 
of what he (Piaget) terms intellectual 
operation (2:166). 


Children of the stage of attainment do not 
center their attention only on the end result of 
transformation but also upon the transformation. 
The transformation that now concerns the child is 
merely one example of a whole system of possible 
transformations. Each transformation is now 
seen in relation to another transformation which 
can negate it. Here we observe a maturation of 
the coordination of reversible cognitive actions 
which distinguish the preoperational child from 
the child in the stage of concrete operations 
(2:167). 

Relating the results of this study to kinder- 
garten mathematics’ goals is germane. For chil- 
dren identified in the first two stages we cannot 
have operational objectives (addition and subtrac- 
tion) in mathematics. It is not realistic to have 
the learning of addition and subtraction as objec- 
tives. Addition and subtraction involve operations 
which are not congruent with the cognitive struc- 
tures of the children. At this time the only realis- 
tic goal that may be considered is to give atten- 
tion to the socialization of the children to the 
culturally accepted symbols for numbers, 1, 2, 8, 
4, 5, ete. A reservation is that socialization con- 
cludes with the number 10 unless the child shows 
a desire to go further. It is sufficient for the 
purposes of socialization that children be given 
only the very basic numbers. What occurs in 
socialization has nothing to do with the concept 
of number. That this group of children was social- 
ized to number symbols was verified through a 
study of the results of ninety-four of ninety-six 
of the children’s Metropolitan Readiness Tests, 
Form A, Test 5 Numbers (MRT,FA,T5N) (3) 
and especially the questions from that test which 
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1.—Results of Questions from the Metropolitan Readiness Tests, Form A, Test 5 Numbers Which Seem to Reveal 
frg Knowledge E Children had of Certain Social-Cultural Number Symbols* 


Correct 
f 


% of Correct 
N p I 


Expected bj 


Q 7. “In the next row, put a mark on the 4." 94 


Q 8. "In the box where the ducks are, 
put a mark on 56,"------------------ 
Q 9. "See the box where the grapes are. 


Now write the number 5 in the 


space beside the grapes."----------- 


"Find the box where the flag is. 
Mark the number that comes next 


after 8 when you are counting, "----- 


"In the box where the book is, 


write eighty-one, "--------------- 


100 20 
i aaa 25 
--- 88 94 0 
sya 25 
--- 62 66 0 


seem to reveal the rote knowledge these children 
had of certain basic social-cultural number sym- 
bols (see Table 1). 


Table 1 indicates that the children did consid- 
erably better on questions 7, 8, 9, 10, and 25 of 
the MRT, FA, T5N than could be expected by 
chance. Such responses would tend to indicate 
that the children in our sample had been social- 
ized to the basic numbers, 4, 5 and 6, 5, 9, and 
8 and 1 respectively. This sample of children had 
been socialized to number symbols for 714 months 
prior to the testing. The fomal instrument of this 
socialization was the kindergarten level workbook 
of the Greater Cleveland Mathematics Program, 
1961. Although Table 1 would indicate that the 
children did possess a degree of rote knowledge 
of the number symbols which they were able to 
write and recognize in print, this knowledge was 
of little operational value to them: i.e., only eight 
of the children who were exposed to the struc- 
tured interview were able to demonstrate that 
they had reached the stage of attainment of the 
concept of number. The only rationale which may 
be given in support of socialization to number 
symbols is that it provides children with the cul- 
turally accepted symbols with which to perform 
operations after the attainment of the concept 
of number. For children at the stage of attain- 


ment we can include addition and subtraction as 
goals for a mathematics curriculum, 


Throughout the research, the author’s concern 
was with the developmental status of the child 
and the mathematics curriculum for kindergarten 
(6242334) - More precisely, the concern has been 


with number readiness. The recommendations are 
based upon the Piagetian qualitative stage- 
dependent theory within which the author tried 
to assess the child’s cognitive structure at a cer- 
tain time or development (6:424). The curricu- 
lum recommendations for mathematics in the 
kindergarten are in accord with the cognitive 


status of the children as demonstrated through | 


evaluation by means of the Piagetian model. 


FOOTNOTE 


Reproduced from Metropolitan Readiness Tests, Copy- 
right 1965 by Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc. Re- 
produced by special permission of the publisher. 
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5- to 10-Year-Old Children 


GORDON S. BIGELOW, Kent State University 


ABSTRACT 


A final random sample of 160 Provo, Utah, elementary school children ages 5 to i i 

cell format to investigate the effects of school as reflective of socioeconomic ian pay lcd rat epg zi 
formance on the Children’s Embedded Figures Test (CEFT), a measure of Witkin’s field-dependence-independence 
hypothesis appropriate for use with young children. Results implied that (1) there may be differences on criter- 
ion performance according to relative social class; (2) age is the single best predictor of criterion performance, 
as significant differences proceeding from relative field-dependence to greater field-independence with increasing 
age were found; (3) there is a similar developmental pattern to increase in verbal intellectual power and increase 
in relative field-independence when all ages are considered together; (4) there were no significant similarities be- 


Field Dependence—Field Independence in 


no sex differences in criterion performance were found. 


THE RELATIONSHIP between perceptual 
Ivie and personality characteristics forms the 
asis of Witkin’s (5,6) studies of body-in-field 
or field-dependence-independence. The Witkin hy- 
pothesis infers that the degree to which an indi- 


quoting use of this instrument have appeared in 
the literature. Maccoby (3) used the CEFT in 
an investigation of activity level and intelligence 
in young children as did Corah (1) while in- 
vestigating field-dependence-independence be- 
tween parents and children. 


tween field-dependence-independence and verbal intelligence within three of four specific ages investigated; (5) 


Ty 

X 
70 
ty 


vidual involves the surrounding field as referants 
a decision making is directly related to a series 
4 fe ality characteristics such as dependence, 
3 mission to authority, and anxiety (6). In his 
el published studies, Witkin (6, 7) 
feli oren several tests to differentiate among 
Ris. ependence and field-independence, only 
Goer which, the Embedded Figures Test 
a ), required no equipment other than 
hike and a printed booklet. Ease of ad- 
Dither ee and relatively high correlation with 
feed itkin tests made the EFT the most widely 
igh ape instrument in this area. Due to the 
ie evel of perceptual sophistication required, 
Bey co, the EFT was found to be inappropri- 
ee lex for children younger than age 10. 

of per ore, information related to this dimension 
over eae style either was restricted to people 
istered or was inferred from results of admin- 
critici projective techniques, a method soundly 

nee in the literature (4, 8, 9). 

velop oa an EFT for young children was de- 
ee tag Down State Medical Center, State 
tm os y, of New York, which lowered the mini- 
style ‘hed for objective identification of cognitive 
io om 10 to 5 (2). The Children’s Embedded 
70 with est (CEFT) correlated on the order of 
fill in the EFT (2) and made it possible to 
Some of the gaps in knowledge of cognitive 


style wi 
e with younger children, Few research reports 


Problem 


The present study was initiated as an attempt 
to lower the data level from age 10 to age 5 for the 
Witkin hypothesis. The purpose of this study was 
to ascertain the degree to which differences in 
field-dependent and field-independent modes of 
perceiving, as measured by the CEFT, were re- 
lated to socioeconomic class, age, Sex, and intelli- 
gence in 5- to 10-year-old children in two contig- 
uous Provo, Utah, elementary schools. It was hy- 
pothesized that, from CEFT results, no signifi- 
cant differences would exist between (1) the two 
schools, (2) males and females, (3) upper and 
lower IQ groups, and (4) interactions of age, 
sex, school, and 1Q variables. Also, it was hy- 
pothesized that children in the youngest age group 
would score lower (more field-dependence) than 
would children in the oldest age group investi- 
gated. 

Method 


All 5—10-year-old students in four age spans 
were included (60-74 months, 75-89 months, 90- 
104 months, and 105-119 months). Each group 
was broken into subgroups by school and then by 
sex, making a total of 16 subpopulations. From 
each of the sixteen substrata, twenty children 
were randomly selected and administered the Pea- 
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Table 1—CEFT Performance Between Schools with ISP 
and with IQ Covariate 


Covariate Mean Square F ratio Sig. 
ISP 57.1289 3.96 .05 
IQ 95.5431 6.75 -05 


body Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) (N=320). 
The upper and lower quartile (five children each) 
of each group were separated according to intelli- 
gence test results. The final sample, then, included 
thirty-two cells of five in each cell broken down 
into all possible combinations of age (4 strata), 
sex (2 strata), school (2 strata), and verbal in- 
telligence (2 strata) (4x2x2x2). Each of the final 
160 children was administered the CEFT. Fur- 
ther, the school records for each child were re- 
searched for information to be included in the 
Hollingshead Index of Social Position (ISP) if 
use of this instrument was necessitated by re- 
vealed interschool population differences. Hypoth- 
eses were tested through use of multiple classifi- 
cation analysis of variance and multiple classifi- 
cation analysis of covariance. Where significant 
differences were found among strata involving 
more than two variables (age), orthogonal com- 
parison tests of significance were applied to as- 
certain degree and location of significance. The 
-05 level was used as the criterion of significance. 


Results 


A significant difference between school groups 
enabled the use of the ISP in an attempt to as- 
certain whether or not social position differences 
existed between the schools. Significance was 
found in social position indicating that students 
in the school containing children from relatively 
higher social classes scored more field-independ- 
ently than did students from the school containing 
generally lower social class children (according 
to ISP scores) (see Table 1). School differences 
in.CEFT performance were even more significant 
when IQ was used as a covariate (see Table 1). 
Lower social position students showed more field- 
dependence, and higher social position students 
showed greater field-independence, a result which 
was further reinforced when efforts of IQ were 
held constant. 

There were no significant differences between 
CEFT performance of boys and girls or of high 
and low IQ groups (see Table 2). A highly sig- 
nificant difference within the age variable re- 
flected greater field-dependence at the earliest age 
level and relatively greater field-independence at 
the oldest age level (see Table 2). 


Orthogonal comparisons run among the four 


a O 


age groups to ascertain locus of significance are 
presented in Table 2. When social position and 
IQ were employed as covariates, significance 
levels were again discovered and investigated by 
orthogonal comparisons (see Tables 3 and 4). 
F ratios and significance levels remained rela- 
tively constant comparing results with and with- 
out covariates. Highly significant differences in 
performance on the CEFT between the two 
younger and two older groups suggested that per- 
formance is much more field-independent at older 
ages and that the increase in performance seems 
most sharp between pre- and post-8-year-old chil- 


Table 2.—Multiple Classification Analysis of Variance for 
Schools, Age, Sex, and IQ for CEFT Performance by 160 
5-10 Year Old Children 


Source df Mean Square F ratio 
Schools 1 74.2562 B155e 
Sex 1 0.5062 0.009 
Sch x Sex 1 56.4062 3.915 
Age 3 643.8896 37.825** 
Orth. Comp. 17 3 1644.8 96. 62** 
Oxth. Comp.2. 3 51.25 1.84 
Orth. Comp.3 3 255.6 45.5 Oh2 
Sch x Age Beit 0229 1.181 
Sex x Age 3 2.5062 0.278 
Sch x Sex x 

Age á 9.0062 0.625 
IQ 1 166.0562 3.510 
Sch x IQ 1 47.3062 Be PBS 
Sex x IQ 1 3.3062 0.061 
Sch x Sex x 

IQ 1 54.0552 BTS! 
Age x IQ 3 54.9229 6.167 
Sch x Age x 

IQ 3 8.9062 0.618 
Sex x Age x 

IQ S ATS 19.707* 
Sch x Sex x 

Age x IQ 2 1.0896 0.076 
Error 128 14.4094 
TOTAL 159 


PE i e O ee O 


A d 
“Orthogonal Comparison 1 (Age group 1 and 2 to 3 balks 
4), Orthogonal a aa Us Group 1 to 2), Orthos 
onal Comparison 3 (Age Group 3 to 4). 
* Significant at .05 level. 
** Significant at .01 level, 
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dren. Sex X age X IQ interaction proved sig- 
nificant and non-interpretable. 


Discussion 
Use of the ISP as a covariate enabled discov- 
ery of possible differences in global-analytical 
style between levels of social strata. Students in 
School A received CEFT scores reflecting a sig- 
nificantly greater degree of field-dependence than 
the CEFT scores of students at School B, Further, 
School A students received social position scores 
significantly lower than did School B students 
(F=6.789, significant at .01) which ostensibly 
means that School A students came from a lower 
socioeconomic level, on the average, than their 
School B counterparts. In other words, lower so- 
cial position students, relatively speaking, showed 
more field-dependence, and higher social position 
students showed more field-independence. This is 
a novel result in field-dependent-independent re- 
search, and one which bears further investigation. 
If this dichotomy proves to be replicable, it will 
carry with it cultural and interclass implications. 
| For example, one might conjecture that high so- 
cial position children are exposed to more situa- 
tions fostering development of ability to function 
independently of environmental support or per- 
haps this could arise as a result of coming from 
families with relatively high need for achievement 
pae in which pressure to succeed is greater. 
3 pan on the other hand, children from lower 
ta he are not subjected to as much pres- 
ais R achieve. Lower social position children 
“3H ved in neighborhoods of relatively lower 
X oeconomic class families showed more field- 
Savane Yet, those children in the more favor- 
H istrict who were rated to be in the lower 
n omic classes did not reflect this same 
the 3 lependence and, in fact, performed more like 
Bs, igher social class children in whose neigh- 
oods they lived. When all children are con- 


T: ; 
ah a paaris of Covariance of CEFT Scores of Ss in 
e ‘our Age Groups With Social Position as Covari- 


E L, Mh) el he ed 
SSS E LE 


5 
ource af Mean Square F ratio 


a AAE bi a T Loa E 


Age 


ae 3 524.6857 32..70** 

» omp.1 3 1644.8 102. 508** 

aN Comp.2 3 31.25 1.95 

Bi - Comp.3 3 255.6 15.93* 
or 2 16.0456 


TOTAL 5 
po ee 


* Signifi 
ty qouiticant at , 
'gnificant at OE ae 


Table 4.—Analysis of Covariance of CEFT Scores of Ss i 
Each of Four Groups With IQ as Covariate s ği 


paaa 


PŘ 


Source af Mean Square F ratio 
li a! a a E aa a a las A Sa 
Age 3 549.9557 22,12* 
Orth. Comp. 13 1644.8 66.16** 
Orth. Comp. 2 3 ai .25 1.26 
Orth. Comp. 3 3 255.6 10.28* 
Error 2 24.8628 

TOTAL 5 


* Significant at .05 level. 
** Significant at .01 level. 


sidered, there is little difference in mean CEFT 
performance between social classes, and the dif- 
ference is only apparent when further subdivided 
by neighborhood (schools) area. 


Highly significant differences in CEFT per- 
formance by age groups was expected, with the 
general trend going toward increasing field-inde- 
pendence as age increased. This result underscored 
the fact that children proceed perceptually from 
global to less global styles during the develop- 
mental years 5 to 10. Within each age group, how- 
ever, considerable range of expression was evident 
and it was obvious that, even as early as age 5 
to 6, some children have achieved a degree of field- 
independence which some other children may 
never attain. The point of initial divergence of 
analytical style from the universal perceptual 
globality of newborns, therefore, seems to take 
place prior to age 5 according to data produced 
by this study. However, the increase in average 
CEFT performance from ages 5-6 to 6-7 was 
small and not statistically significant, whereas the 
increase from 7-8 to 8-9 was large and highly 
significant. Perhaps before ages 5-6 relatively 
few children develop substantial perceptual style 
changes whereas the average child’s development 
seems to spurt ahead between ages 7 and 9. Addi- 
tional research is needed before this generaliza- 
tion can be discussed with confidence. 


In this regard, the significant relationship be- 
tween overall CEFT and PPVT raw scores seemed 
to indicate that the abilities tested by each are 
developmental in nature and apparently develop, 
on the average, within the same space of time. 
The lack of consistent relationships between 
CEFT and IQ scores, therefore, did not necessar- 
ily mean that there was no relationship between 
perceptual field style and what is known in our 
culture as verbal intelligence. 


This study underscored the inappropriateness 
of comparing embedded figures scores which are 
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converted from raw scores in order to correct for 
the effects of age. In almost every multiple regres- 
sion analysis by independent variable, age was 
shown to be the best single predictor of criterion 
performance. Therefore, to compare these scores 
with others for which age is controlled is to be 
criticized. If the abilities are separate, they at 
least proceed along similar developmental paths 
between ages 5 and 10. Further, as Witkin (6) 
points out, embedded figures test performance 
seems to reach adult levels by age 15 (the age at 
which intelligence growth is beginning to stabi- 
lize as well). On the other hand, the large sex 
differences noted in EFT performance during ado- 
lescence and adulthood seems to indicate that these 
two variables are at least partially dissimilar in 
nature. 


Also, it must be recognized that the significant 
correlations between PPVT raw and CEFT scores 
do not necessarily mean there is a significant rela- 
tionship between field-dependence-independence 
and verbal intelligence. CEFT related .64 and 
PPVT raw related .67 with age, indicating the 
possibility that age may be producing much of 
the raw scores. In this vein, inspection of Table 
5 is important. Within the three lowest age groups 
no relationship was revealed between CEFT and 
PPVT raw scores. Only in age group four was 
the significance level reached. In other words, in 
three of the four age groups CEFT performance 
was independent of performance on the PPVT 
whether raw or IQ scores were used for compari- 
son. Field-dependence-independence and verbal in- 
telligence proceed along generally similar devel- 
opmental paths between ages 5 and 10, Gross 
similarities seem to exist, but within specific ages 
the similarities do not appear. A justifiable con- 
clusion seems to be that both verbal intelligence 
and global-analytical cognitive style are traits 
which mature in individuals at similar rates. 
When age is not a factor, however (when one 
looks at performances within a specific age level), 
cognitive style and verbal intelligence are less 
likely to be related. This appears to partially rep- 
licate former studies with older Ss which find lit- 
tle or no relationship between these two traits. 


Table 5.—Correlation Coefficients Between CEFT Scores 
and PPVT Raw and PPVT IQ Scores for Age Groups 


Sa E a a E a 
=_e 


Group N PPVT Raw PPVT- IQ 
60-74 mos 40 05425 -04824 
75-89 mos 40 25932 «24479 
90-104 mos 40 + 16387 . 14815 
105-119 mos 40 -552355%% 


+51940*% 
_“* Significant at .01 level. ‘ 
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Table 6.—Means of CEFT Scores by Sex and by Age Group 
(N=20 each group) 


———— 
tO 


Age Group Male Female 
SS eee 
60-74 mos 7.200 6.500 
75-89 mos 8.100 8.100 
90-104 mos 11.850 12.350 
105-119 mos 15.800 15.550 


SEE 


were not produced in this study. In fact, the dif- 
ferences in mean performance for boys and girls 
never seemed to even commence divergence in the 
four age groups studied (see Table 6). By age 
10, then, boys and girls still seem to use similar 
cognitive global-analytical modes. The sex differ- 
ences reported by Witkin (6) occurred most 
markedly after age 10, and the present study 
merely lowers the floor in this area. 


there may be differences in criterion performance 
according to relative social class; (2) age is the 
best predictor of criterion performance, as sig- 
nificant differences proceeding from relative field- 
dependence to greater field-independence with in- 
creasing age were found; (3) there is a similar 
developmental pattern to increase in verbal intel- 
lectual power and increase in relative field-inde- 
pendence when all ages are considered together; 
(4) there were no significant similarities between 
field-dependence-independence and verbal intelli- 
gence within three of four specific ages investi- 
gated; (5) no sex differences in criterion per- 
formance were found. 


m 


pa 


E 


EY 


9 p 


- Corah, N. L., “Differentiation in Children and Their 


- Zigler, E., “Zigler Stands Firm,” Contemporary Ps4- 


Sex differences, as found in previous studies, 


In summary, then, results implied that (1) 
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; THE PREDICTION of academic performance 
is a leitmotif of the educational world, and no- 
where more so than in the college and university. 
Admissions officers, registrars, personnel deans, 
counselors, teachers, and others involved with 
students utilize various instruments ranging from 
statistical projections to intuitive feelings in an 
es to peer into the academic future of this or 
; at student, or of a group of students. These ef- 
orts have met with varying degrees of success 
(5, 11, 14). 
Students also predict their own achievement, 
hea on an informal basis, and often without 
os of the thought processes involved. 
ia SA self-prediction is formalized and the stu- 
ai is made aware of what he is doing, the re- 
3 nt data are of the sort utilized in the level 
; ee studies which were so prominent a 
NM ecades ago (8, 4, 6, 7, 12, 13). These and 
i recent investigations (1, 2, 8, 9, 10) suggest 
fete some systematic differences may be found 
een students who make accurate and those 
© make inaccurate predictions of their own 
achievement, 
pe oen study is an analysis of the self- 
a ions of a group of college students to see 
aie er differences between accurate and inaccu- 
Serve rnictors appeared in certain readily ob- 
on 3 characteristics. The dimensions which 
resulig osen for analysis, based in part upon the 
ton an level of aspiration studies and in part 
e availability of data, were the following : 
att (2) age; (3) academic classification ; 
ie fpatemie achievement; (5) self-concept. Data 
= tee first four were obtained from the col- 
“A ecords, 
cademie achievement was identified by three 
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Characteristics of Students Who Make Accurate and 
Inaccurate Self-Predictions of College Achievement 


KARL E. KEEFER, The University of Tennessee 


ABSTRACT 


College students (N= 198) predicted their grades at the beginning of four grading periods of a school year. 
Average discrepancy scores (ADS) between the self-predicted grade point average (SP GPA) and achieved grade 
point average (Ach GPA) were obtained for all students. Students in the top quartile (inaccurate predictors) 
were compared with students in the bottom quartile (accurate predictors) on five dimensions. No differences were 
found in sex or age. Accurate predictors tended to differ from inaccurate predictors in academic classification 
(p<.01), academic achievement (p<.001), and self-concept (p<.001). 


measures: (1) scores on the American College 
Test (ACT), taken by most students prior to ad- 
mission; (2) the total high school GPA (HS 
GPA); (3) the mean achieved college GPA dur- 
ing the year of the investigation (Ach GPA). 
All GPA’s were computed on the basis of a 4- 
point scale ranging from A = 4 to F = 0. 

Six indicators of self-concept were utilized: 
(1) the self-predicted GPA (SP GPA) ; (2) self- 
reports of feelings of academic success at the 
close of the investigation; (3) self-reports of feel- 
ings of predictive accuracy at the close of the 
investigation; (4) an operational measure of aca- 
demic success during the investigation; (5) an 
operational measure of predictive accuracy dur- 
ing the investigation; (6) scores on Bills’ Index 
of Adjustment and Values. 


Procedure 


Subjects for the study were 198 middle class 
liberal arts undergraduate volunteers, who were 
asked at the beginning of the school year to com- 
plete a card on which they listed all of the courses 
for which they were currently registered and the 
grade they expected to receive in each course at 
the end of the first grading period. This proce- 
dure was repeated at the beginning of each of 
the other three grading periods of the 2-semester 
school year. In recognition of the possibly threat- 
ening nature of this request, provision was made 
for the coding of all responses, and students 
were assured of anonymity throughout the 
investigation. 

For each student, an average discrepancy score 
(ADS) was obtained by computing the mean of 
the differences between the SP GPA and the Ach 
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Table 1—Sex, Age, and Academic Classification of Accu- 
rate and Inaccurate Predictors 


Variable Syartils 
Upper Lower Chi-square 
SEX 
Male 32 23 
Female 18 27 3.386 
AGE 
Under 18 6 3 
18 15 13 
19 9 7 
20 9 10 
21 1 15 
Over 21 10 12 4.292 
ACADEMIC 
CLASSIFICATION 
Freshman 28 15 
Sophomore 10 it 
Junior 8 15 
Senior 4 13 11,354* 
*p<¢-0l 


GPA for the four grading periods (mid-term and 
final predictions and grades for two semesters). 


The group was then ranked from the largest to 
the smallest ADS, and the top and bottom quar- 
tiles were chosen for further analysis. The mean 
ADS for the top quartile was .68, and for the 
bottom quartile .20. The difference was signifi- 
cant at the .01 level. The standard deviations for 
the two groups were .22 and .04 respectively, a 
difference which yielded a significant F (p<.01) 
indicating that the less accurate predictors were 
more variable in the accuracy of their predictions 
than the more accurate predictors. 


Each of the Ss in the top and bottom quartiles 
was identified on each of the dimensions and 
measures previously listed insofar as data were 
available. Differences were computed and tested 
for significance by either the t-test (for measur- 
able characteristics) or the chi-square test (for — 
classifications). The results were interpreted on | 
the basis of the null hypothesis of no significant 
difference between the upper and lower quartiles. 


Findings 
The data with regard to sex, age, and academic ` 

classification are presented in Table 1. There were 
no significant differences in sex or age between 
students who were accurate and those who were 
inaccurate in their self-predictions. In academic 
classification, a significant difference was found, 
and the distribution indicates that freshmen tend 
to be more inaccurate in their self-predictions 
(upper quartile of the ADS continuum) and that 
juniors and seniors tend to be more accurate 
(lower quartile). 


The data on achievement appear in Table 2. It 
seems clear that, by all three measures, the stu- 
dents who are accurate predictors of their own 
achievement tend to achieve at a significantly 
higher level than those who are inaccurate. This 
difference is reflected by a 3-point differential in 


Table 2.—Academic Achievement of Accurate and Inaccurate Predictors 


Quartile 


Variable Upper 
N Mean SD N 
ACT 40 16.80 4.30 36 
HS GPA Boe. 2 aU 355 


2.00 -53 


20.10 4.01 3.403 2.0L 
2.82 -67 4.317 < .001 
2.81 -43 8.371 < .001 


SS a TT O A EE 


ae a ae 


= 


ACT scores, half a letter in high school grades, 
and almost a whole letter in college grades. 


The various measures of self-concept appear in 
Tables 3 and 4. The SP GPA itself (Table 3) 
shows a significant difference between students 
with a large ADS and those with a small ADS. 
The accurate predictors tend to predict higher 
achievement for themselves than do the inaccu- 
rate predictors, a judgment which conforms to the 
reality of the situation, and which may indicate 
a greater degree of self-confidence which enables 
them to be more realistic in their predictions. 


In Table 3 evidence appears of greater self- 
acceptance on the part of students making accu- 
Tea predictions, as measured by Bills’ Index of 
FP eement and Values. This instrument yields 
“ed scales, two of which are indicative of one’s 
Fa ings about himself. Scale II is a direct reflec- 
aN of self-acceptance through a range of five 
esponses ranging from “I very much dislike 
ae as I am” to “I like very much being as I 
T made to a series of forty-nine descriptive 
$ ey On this scale, although there was a 
iv ency for inaccurate predictors to verbalize 
th er self-acceptance than accurate predictors, 
e difference was not significant. 


moar IV measures the self-acceptance variable 
ae It is derived by taking the difference 
aa Scale I, which pictures the S’s actual 
Reet and Scale III, which depicts his 
Geet self-concept, This difference may better re- 
ali the individual’s true, though often unver- 
erga feelings about himself than does the di- 
ò approach of Scale II, where he may hesitate 
che xpress strong like or dislike of some of his 

laracteristics. In interpreting the scores ob- 
a from this scale, it is important to note 
val, are the inverse of Scale IT; that is, larger 
ane es indicate lower self-acceptance and smaller 

S indicate greater self-acceptance. Although 
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Table 3.—Self-Concept of Accurate and Inaccurate Predictors 


Quartile 

Variable Upper 
N Mean sD N 
SP GPA 50 2259 = OU yhoo 
IAV II 45 164.6 22.4 50 
IAV IV 45 49.2 14.4 50 
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Lower t p 
Mean sD 
2.84 37 3.794 < .001 
171.2 21.4 1.452 NS 
39.1 14.6 3.355 < .O1 


Ey en a 


the groups in this study did not differ signifi- 
cantly on Scale II, on Scale IV the more accurate 
predictors were significantly more self-acceptant. 
(The Pearson r for Scales II and IV for 
the entire N in the study was —.67, indicating 
a moderate inverse relationship between these 
measures.) 

In Table 4 differences are presented between 
accurate and inaccurate self-predictors in the 
self-concept as inferred from self-reports of feel- 
ings of academic success or lack of success and 
of predictive accuracy or inaccuracy at the end 
of the experiment. It is assumed that such feel- 
ings tend to reflect a positive or negative self- 
concept. Students with a lower ADS (the accu- 
rate group) perceived themselves as significantly 
more successful and accurate than students with 
a higher ADS (the inaccurate group). 


The validity of these self-reports was confirmed 
when success was defined operationally as an Ach 
GPA equal to or greater than the SP GPA, and 
accuracy was defined operationally as an Ach 
GPA within one-fourth of a grade point above 
or below the SP GPA. Students with a lower 
ADS were operationally successful and accurate 
a significantly larger number of grading periods 
than the higher ADS group. 


Discussion 


These data indicate that while college students 
who make accurate predictions of their own aca- 
demic achievement do not differ in sex or age 
from those whose predictions are inaccurate they 
do differ in other easily measurable ways. They 
tend to be: 


1. upperclassmen rather than freshmen; 

2. higher in academic achievement, as meas- 
ured by ACT test scores, high school GPA, 
and college GPA; 
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3. more consistently accurate in their predic- 
tions, and to predict higher GPA’s; 


Table 4—Success and Accuracy of Accurate and Inaccu- 
rate Predictors 


Quartile 
Variable 


Upper Lower Chi-square 


SELF-REPORTED 


SUCCESS 
Successful 23 43 19.062* 
Unsuccessful 22 T 
No report 5 10) 
SELF-REPORTED 
ACCURACY 
Accurate 17 45 33.676* 
Inaccurate 28 5 
No report 5 0 
OPERATIONAL 
SUCCESS (number 
of grading 
periods) 
fe) 35 4 38.318* 
10 17 
2 13 
5i 2 12 
4 2 4 
OPERATIONAL 
ACCURACY (number 
of grading 
periods) 
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4. more self-acceptant, as inferred from Billy’ 
Index of Adjustment and Values and from 
their self-reports of feelings of academic 
success and predictive accuracy; 

5. operationally more successful in achieving 
their stated goals and operationally more 
accurate in predicting their achievement. 


The scope of this study was too limited to 
permit widespread generalization from these re- 
sults. Nevertheless, the size of the differences on 
many of the variables suggests that those assist- 
ing college students in academic planning might 
do well to give serious consideration to student 
self-predictions when they are made by upper- 
classmen, high achievers, self-acceptant students, 
or students who have shown themselves to be 
successful in achieving their goals and accu- 
rate in predicting their achievement. The self- 
predictions of the student combining several of 
these characteristics may be especially worthy of 
such consideration. 
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Faculty Allocation of Effort 
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and Student 
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ABSTRACT 


obtained on teaching faculty 
of time distributed among 


Two types of data were 
courses, and faculty allocations 


ment by analysis of variance procedures. It was found that faculty rank 
luation scales and in general there was little relationship between faculty 


of courses on any of the five course eva 


allocations of time and student evaluations of courses. It was noted, however, 
than students in courses with smaller enrollments, There was 
to research and writing increased, 


enrollments considered faculty more “prepared” 
some evidence that as faculty time allocated 


l THIS PRESENTATION is a discussion of the 
interrelationship of two types of data obtained 
about teaching faculty at the University of Utah, 
autumn quarter, 1968. The two types of data are: 
1. student evaluations of courses (1) and 2. fac- 
ulty allocations of time distributed among uni- 
versity academic activities (2). 
_ The existence of these data allowed the follow- 
ing question to be asked: “Is there a relationship 
between the activities in which faculty distribute 
their faculty time and the evaluations made of fac- 
ulty members’ courses by students?” For purposes 
of this study the question was broken down into 
the following sub-questions : 
1. Is the rank of the instructor a significant 
variable in student evaluations of a course? 
. Is the level of the course (lower, upper, or 
graduate division) a significant variable in 
student evaluations of the course? 
. Is there a significant interaction between 
the level of the course and the rank of the 
instructor teaching the course? 
Is the percent of an instructor's total time 
spent in classroom instruction (including 
course preparation and advising students 
within courses) a significant variable in 
student evaluations of his courses? 
. Is there a significant interaction between 
this time factor and the instructors rank? 
4a, Regarding specific courses, is the time allo- 
cated to a specific course by an instructor 
a significant variable in student evaluations 
of that course? 
. Is there a significant interaction between 
this time factor and the instructor’s rank? 
Is number of students enrolled in a course 
a significant factor in student evaluations 
of that course? 
. Is there a significant interaction between 
the enrollment in the course and instruc- 
tor’s rank? 
Is the amount of time instructors spend in 
supporting activities such as program 
supervision, counseling students, committee 


œ 


8a, 


5a, 


6a, 


at the University of Utah, student evaluations of 
academic activties. The data were subjected to treat- 
was not related to student evaluations 


that students in courses with large 


student ratings of courses decreased. 


work, a significant variable in student eval- 
uations of courses? 
. Is there a significant interaction between 
time spent in supporting activities and in- 
structor’s rank? 
Is time spent in non-sponsored (nonfunded) 
research and writing a significant variable 
in student evaluations of courses? 
_ Is there a significant interaction between 
this time factor and an instructor's rank? 
Is time spent in sponsored (funded) re- 
search and writing a significant variable 
in student evaluations of courses? 
. Is there a significant interaction between 
this time factor and an instructor’s rank? 


Procedure 


Course Evaluation. The course evaluation form 
was developed following the model of Osgood’s 
Semantic Differential Scales (3). There were 
seven scales in the evaluation form: “Prepara- 
tion,” “Explanation,” “Responsiveness,” “Stimu- 
lation,” “Examinations,” “Text,” and Recom- 
mended.” In this study the scales on “Examina- 
tions” and “Text” were excluded. 

Scales were printed on IBM data card-size 
forms identified by the instructor’s name, course, 
and credit value. Evaluation cards were sent to 
the students in their pre-registration packets dur- 
ing the latter part of the autumn quarter. They 
were requested to complete the forms and return 
them with their pre-registration materials, The 
evaluations were anonymous. 

Only those courses in which 75 percent of the 
enrolled students completed course evaluation 
forms were included in this study. Graduate stu- 
dents did not respond as cooperatively as under- 
graduate students, and as a result, graduate 
courses are not represented to the same extent as 
undergraduate courses are. 

Faculty Effort. The form on which faculty were 
asked to allocate their time was programmed to 
reduce to a minimum the time required to com- 


plete the form. The form was printed on an 8 x 


va. 


8a. 
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Table 1.—Faculty Effort and Course Evaluation 
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CC So —reR._jt.eHon0wTw*.NwT-.x.|. ”= ooo" 


WUE EVALUATION’ OF 


SCALE re 
(=) = Z z z 
ta © ia © © 
G 3 a 3 E 
A VITY a 5 z 5 2 
FACULTY ACTI A < © < 
ee S a a z 3 
fa Fa fy H o 
ca [5] mG w au 
RANK N.S. N.S. N.S. N.S N.S 
RANK BY COURSE LEVEL 
A. Rank N.S. N.S. N.S. N.S. N.S 
B. Course Level N.S. N.S. N.S. N.S. N.S 
C. Interaction Ax B N.S. N.S. N.S. N.S. N.S 
RANK BY % OF TIME IN 
CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 
A. Rank N.S. N.S. N.S. P<.05 N.S. 
B. Percent of Time N:S: 1 B09 N.S. P LOI P <05 
C. Interaction A x B N.S. N.S. N.S. N.S. P<.05 
RANK BY % OF TIME IN 
SPECIFIC COURSES 
A. Rank P<.05 N.S. N.S. N.S. N.S 
B. Percent of Time. N.S. Ness N.S. N.S. N.S 
C. Interaction A x B N.S N.S. N.S. N.S. N.S. 
RANK AND CLASS SIZE 
A. Rank N.S. N.S. N.S. N.S. N.S. 
B. Class Size N.S. N.S. N.S. N.S. P<.01 
C. Interaction A x B N.S. N.S. N.S. N.S. Ss. 
RANK AND ACTIVITIES 
SUPPORTING INSTRUCTION 
A. Rank N.S. N.S. N.S. N.S N.S 
B. Activities N.S. N.S. N.S. N.S. N.S. 
C, Interaction A x B N.S. N.S N.S. N.S N.S 
. RANK AND NON-SPONSORED RESEARCH 
AND WRITING 
A. Rank N.S. N.S. N.S. N.S. N.S 
B. Non-Sponsored Research 
and Writing P<0l1 P<Ol P<Ol P<OL P<.05 
C. Interaction A x B Pies OL | Pe 06 MPOT N.S. N.S. 
-RANK AND SPONSORED RESEARCH 
Fa A. Rank N.S. N.S. N.S. N.S. N.S. 
B. Sponsored Research N.S. N.S. N.S. N.S. N.S. 
C. Interaction A x B Peer Opal) P<. O50 er 1060 miE<05 N.S. 


a i: 


11-inch sheet. Programmed onto the form was the 
faculty member’s name, social security number, | 


e 


rank, department (s), source(s) of salary, per- 
cent of salary from each source, and the courses 


he was teaching during the autumn quarter with 
course credit value and number of students indi- 


cated. 

Faculty members were asked to allocate their 
time on a percentage basis among the following 
categories. 

1. Each course taught (including preparation 

and student advising) 

2, Graduate student supervision 

3. Activities supporting instruction (pro- 

gram supervision, counseling, committee 

work) 

4. Non-sponsored (nonfunded) research and 

writing 

5. Sponsored (funded) research and writing 

6. University and college administration (ex- 

cluded in this study). 

Sample. The sample consisted of 685 faculty 
. members, on whom data were available from the 
faculty effort study and the course evaluation 
study. By rank, there were 154 professors, 110 
associate professors, 131 assistant professors, 
sixty-three instructors and lecturers, and 225 
teaching assistants. The sample size by category 
aries for each of the questions considered in this 
resentation because in some instances one or 
more students did not respond to a specific scale 
on the evaluation form making it necessary to 
drop that faculty member from the analysis of 
data related to that scale. 

Two sets of IBM data cards were punched for 
each faculty member, and were identified for 
merging purposes by social security number, A 
one-way analysis of variance program was uti- 
lized to examine rank as a variable in student rat- 
ings; for each of the other analyses, a two-way 
analysis of variance program was used. The data 
were run on a UNIVAC 1108 computer. 
| Findings. A summary of the findings are pre- 
+ sented in Table 1.1 It is possible, from looking at 
this table, to determine those instances where 
_ Variables proved to be significant factors in stu- 
‘| dent evaluations of courses; also, it is possible to 


+ 
| Figure 1. 
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observe where significant interaction occurs.* 
Presentation of the findings is provided as re- 
sponses to the eight questions phrased in the in- 
troductory section of this presentation, as follows: 
1. Faculty rank. Observably, from Table 1, the 
statistical tests used did not upset the null 
hypothesis that rank of instructor was not 
a significant factor in student evaluation 
of courses. 
2a-b. Faculty rank and level of course taught. 
Student evaluations of courses were not dif- 
ferent by course level, nor were there any 
significant interactions between instructor's 
rank and level of course taught. 
$a. Faculty rank and the percent of time allo- 
cated to instruction. In the instance of the 
scale “Explanation,” the null hypothesis re- 
garding percent of time allocated to instruc- 
tion was not supported. Courses taught by 
instructors allocating 0-49 percent of their 
time to classroom instruction received the 
highest mean scores on this scale. Courses 
receiving the lowest mean scores were 
taught by instructors allocating 50-74 per- 
cent of their time to classroom instruction. 
In the instance of the scale “Stimula- 
tion,” the null hypothesis was not supported 
regarding either faculty rank or percent of 
time allocated to instruction. Courses taught 
by teaching assistants received the lowest 
mean score on this scale and courses taught 
by instructors and lecturers received the 
highest mean score. (The instructor-lec- 
turer category is not a pure category. Many 
faculty in this classification are at the Uni- 
versity on a temporary or part-time basis. 
The rank cannot be considered an indica- 
tion of professional status in the same sense 
as other ranks.) Courses taught by faculty 
allocating 50-74 percent of their time to 
instruction received the lowest mean “Stim- 
ulation” scores and those allocating 75-99 
percent of their time received the highest 


Percent of Time Allocated to Classroom Instruction and Faculty Rank 


k Preparation’ and Faculty Rank 


' Interaction 
l-49 50-74 75-100 
Cell Size 
1-49 50-74 75-100 
Teaching Assist. 30 196 2 
__ - —— Instruct-Lecturer 17 20 25 
iar Assistant Pror 10 46 73 
As sociate Prof. 10 38 59 


Professor 25 43 82 
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Figure 2 Percent of Time Allocated to Non-Sponsored Research and Writing and Faculty Rank 
“Explanation and Faculty Rank 
Interaction 
O10 11-20 21-30 31-4 
6.0 Cell Size 
/ 0-10. 11-20 21-30 31.4 
5.6 g 
S RSE S a Wh aaan Professor 120 16 9 5 
4.8 — — —Assoc. Prof. 78 19 9 3 
yer Assist. Prof, 78 22 14 15 
4.0 
"Responsiveness and Faculty Rank 
Interaction 
O10 1120 21-30 31-+ 
6.0 Cell Size 
è oio 11-20 21-30 31-4 
5.6 
oe tT ae T a uneli Gadem Professor 110 15 9 5 
4.8 — — — Assoc., Prof. 78 18 9 3 
Assist. Prof, 79 22 14 13 
4.4 
4.0 
" Recommended’ and Faculty Rank 
Interaction 
0-10 1120 21-30 EARS), 
6.0 Gell Size 
y 5$ a - 31-+ 
5.6 $ 0-10 11-20 21-30 
BAT TSE SROAAS one otte Myatt 2 Professor 124 16 9 5 
4.8 — — — Assoc, Prof. 79 19 9 3 
ane Assist. Prof. 80 22 14 «15 
4.0 
` 
3.6 


mean “Stimulation” scores. 

In the instance of the scale “Prepara- 
tion,” the null hypothesis was refuted re- 
garding percent of time allocated to instruc- 
tion. The courses of faculty allocating 0-49 
percent of their time to instruction received 
the highest mean scores and those allocat- 


ng 50-74 percent of their time the lowest 
mean scores. 


b. Regarding interaction of time and rank, 


the courses of teaching assistants allocat- 
ing 75-100 percent of their time to instruc- 
tion were given the lowest mean scores and 
the courses of associate professors allocat- 


4a. 


ing 1-49 percent of their time and all in- 
structor-lecturers received the highest mean 
scores. The interaction is plotted in Fig- 
ure 1. 

Faculty rank and percent of time allocated 

to specific courses. The one instance of a sig- 
nificant difference in student course evalu- 
ations occurred on the scale “Recom- i 
mended” in relation to faculty rank. The 
courses of associate professors received the 
highest mean scores and the courses of 
teaching assistants and full professors the 
lowest mean scores. 
There were no significant interactions be- 


_ tween faculty rank and percent of time 

spent in specific courses on any of the scales. 
Faculty rank and class size. The null hy- 
pothesis was supported in each analysis ex- 
cept in the instance of class size on the scale 
“Preparation.” The highest mean score on 
this scale was given to courses in which the 
enrollment exceeded eighty and the lowest 
mean score was given to courses with en- 
rollments between ten and twenty-five. 
Courses with enrollments below ten were 
excluded from the study. 


Figure 3. 
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b. There were no significant interactions be- 
tween rank and class size. 

a-b. Faculty rank and activities supporting 
instruction. The null hypothesis was sup- 
ported in each instance. Neither rank nor 
time allocated to activities supporting in- 
struction proved significant variables in 
student ions of courses, nor were 
there any significant interactions between 
these two variables. 

7. Faculty rank and non-sponsored research 
and writing. Time allocated to non-spon- 


Percent of Time Allocated to Sponsored Research and Writing and Faculty Rank 


"Recommended and Faculty Rank 
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sored research and writing proved to be a 
significant variable in student ratings of 
courses on each of the five course evalua- 
tion scales included in this study. On each 
scale and for each faculty rank classifica- 
tion, with the exception of a small group of 
full professors who spent more than 30 per- 
cent of their time in non-sponsored research 
and writing, as the faculty members’ time 
allocated to non-sponsored research and 
writing increased, the courses they taught 
received lower mean scale scores. 

b. On three scales, there was a significant in- 
teraction between rank and time allocated, 
these scales were “Recommended,” “Expla- 
nation,” and “Responsiveness” to students. 
In each instance, the significant interaction 
resulted primarily from a small group of 
full professors who spend more than 30 per- 
cent of their time in non-sponsored research 
and writing and who also obtained high 
mean course evaluations from students. 
Figure 2 plots the interaction on these three 
scales 


8a. Faculty rank and sponsored research and 
writing. The null hypothesis was supported 
regarding faculty rank and time allocated 
to sponsored research on each of the course 
evaluation scales. 

b. There was significant interaction between 
rank and time allocated to sponsored re- 
search on four of the scales, “Recom- 
mended,” “Explanation,” “Responsiveness” 
to students, and “Stimulation.” The inter- 
action on these four scales is plotted in Fig- 
ure 3. 

Discussion 

Assuming that faculty members provided reli- 
able and valid allocations of their time, and as- 
suming that student evaluations of courses can be 
used as an index of teaching effectiveness, it is 
apparent from the data of this study that faculty 
rank is not a significant factor in student evalu- 
ations of courses. 

There were two instances related to faculty 
rank where the data did not support the null hy- 
pothesis. One instance was on the scale “Stimu- 
lation” when considering the amount of time fac- 
ulty allocate to classroom instruction. The other 
instance was on the scale “Recommended” when 
considering time allocated to specific courses. The 
reliability of these two instances of significant 
differences must be questioned as possibly chance 
differences. Of the forty analyses of variance run 
in the study of faculty rank, only these two 
reached a level of significance at the .05 proba- 
bility level. Two significant differences out of 
forty could occur on a chance basis. 

The percent of time allocated to instruction 
proved to be a significant variable in student eval- 
uations of courses on three scales, “Explanation,” 


“Stimulation,” and “Preparation,” but not on a 
direct ratio basis; that is, scale scores did not in- 
crease directly with increase in time allocated to 
instruction. Students rated courses of ins 

who fell in the lowest time category, highest on 
the “Explanation”and “Preparation” scales. Stu- 
dents rated courses of instructors, who fell in the 
highest time category, highest on the “Stimula- 
tion” scale. The reason for this inconsistency is 
not at all clear. 

It is evident from the data on class size that | 
the size of the class is a factor in student evalu- 
ations of the preparedness of the instructor. 
Courses in which enrollment was high received 
the highest mean scores, and courses in which 
enrollment was low received the lowest mean 
scores. 

The data on non-sponsored research and writ- 
ing do not in general support the belief that in- 
volvement in research and writing makes for bet- 
ter college teachers. It is apparent from Figure2 _ 
that, in general, as faculty become more involved __ 
in non-sponsored research and writing, the courses 
they teach receive lower evaluations by students. 
Regarding sponsored research and writing, the 
students’ evaluation of courses taught by associate 
professors increased with increased time allocated 
to research. Scale scores of courses taught by as- 
sistant professors increased slightly to the point 
of one-half time commitment to research but de- 
creased beyond that point. Professors’ course rat- 
ings dropped steadily as time commitment to spon- 
sored research increased. Generalizations from 
these statements must, though, be made with cau- 
tion because of the small numbers of faculty in 
the cells for higher allocations of time. It was 
anticipated that faculty would allocate larger pro- 
portions of their time to non-sponsored res : 
and writing than they did, and also that more 
faculty would have a higher proportion of their 
salaries paid from research funds. Those faculty 
paid full-time from research funds do not show 
up in this study as their primary contribution to 
instruction is through supervising graduate stu- l 
dent research. 


FOOTNOTES 


i 
1. Complete presentation of data would require 110 tables. l 
Readers requiring specific statistical back-up data 
should write directly to the author at the Office of 

Institutional Studies, University of Utah. 4 
2. Significant interactions and corresponding cell size data 
are shown in Figures 1, 2, and 3. 
$ 
E 
ie 
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Prediction of GPA by Male Freshman Students 
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ABSTRACT 


Student ability to predict first semester grade-point averages (GPA's) was examined in a study of 1,025 male 
college freshmen in the fall of 1968 at The University of Texas, El Paso, A questionnaire was designed to yield 
socioeconomic data, ethnic information, information on educational background, and choice of college major, Data 
were subjected to a factorial analysis of variance and all hypotheses were tested for significance at the .05 level. 
The results of this analysis indicate that three main effects and two interaction effects were significant. More specif- 
cally, it can be be seen that choice of college major, socioeconomic level, and the factor of average high school grade 
were found to have a significant effect upon prediction of GPA by male freshman students. The interaction effect of 
the factors of ethnic background and average high school grade were significant in the prediction of GPA by the Sa 
A final interaction which had a significant effect on predicted GPA was that of the four main independent vari- 
ables of choice of college major, ethnic background, socioeconomic level, and average high school grade of male 
freshman students. Implications were stated for academic advising and financial aid and a recommendation was made 


for further action research in the area of freshmen aspiration levels using the results found in this study. 


THE MAJOR factors considered by admissions 
officials in evaluating student potential for aca- 
demic success in college are usually entrance ex- 
aminations such as SAT, ACT, etc., and average 
high school grades. Perhaps other factors should 
be taken into consideration when students are 
being selected for admission. One such factor may 
be the aspiration level of the student as meas- 
ured by his prediction of grade-point averages 
(GPA’s). That such a factor does have relevance 
as a criterion for evaluating potential college aca- 
demic success was found by Keefer in a study 
conducted in 1966. Such individuals as Bernstein 
(2), Nisbet (5), Bradfield (3), Wesley (8), Astin 
(1), and Vaughan (7) have researched the influ- 
ences of various demographic factors on achieved 
GPA’s of students and found that such factors 
often play a significant role in academic perform- 
ance, These findings will be discussed later in this 
paper. However, this study will deal only with 
the effect of selected demographic factors (edu- 
cational level of father, college major, ethnic back- 
ground, and average high school grade) on pre- 
diction of first-semester GPA by freshman male 
Students, 

Myriad factors interact to determine academic 
achievement. An individual usually relies upon his 
frame of reference, i.e., his own particular situ- 
ation, when making a prediction of his future 
accomplishments. Some of the factors that enter 
into his prediction are family circumstance, pres- 
ent socioeconomic conditions, and past experi- 
ences. The weight attached by the student to vari- 
ous factors will do much to “color” a prediction. 
All factors of an individual’s conscious awareness 
interact to form a basis on which he can predicate 
à prediction. Naturally, self-understanding and 


personal honesty will be deciding factors in estab- 
lishing the validity of a prediction of this nature. 


Problem 


The problem involved in this research paper 
was to determine what effect such demographic 
factors as parents’ educational backgrounds, aca- 
demic major in college, ethnic background, and 
average high school grade have on freshman stu- 
dents’ predictions of their first-semester GPA. In 
the fall of 1968 a study was conducted at The Uni- 
versity of Texas at El Paso in an attempt to dis- 
cover the effect that selected demographic factors 
have on student prediction of academic success. 


Method 

A questionnaire designed to yield socioeconomic 
data, ethnic information, information on educa- 
tional background, and college major was admin- 
istered to 1,025 entering freshman males. This 
questionnaire was the only source from which 
information was derived; data presented in this 
paper are based solely on students’ responses to 
the questionnaire. Students were asked on the 
questionnaire to predict their first-semester GPA. 
Data were compiled by comparing mean predicted 
GPA’s for students from different backgrounds 
as determined by these selected independent vari- 
ables. Analysis of variance and the t-test were 
used as the statistical tools to obtain results of the 
effect of the selected demographic factors on pre- 
dicted GPA. 

The following research hypotheses were formu- 
lated in null form in order to facilitate statistical 
treatment of the data: 


1. There will be no significant effect of college 
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major of male freshman students on pre- 7. There will be no significant interaction ef- 
diction of GPA. fect of socioeconomic level and average high 

2. There will be no significant effect of ethnic school grade of male freshman students on 
background of male freshman students on predicted GPA. 
predicted GPA. 8. There will be no significant interaction èf- 

3. There will be no significant effect of socio- fect of college major and ethnic background 
economic level of male freshman students of male freshman students on predicted 
on predicted GPA. GPA. 

4. There will be no significant effect of average 9. There will be no significant interaction ef- 
high school grade of male freshman stu- fect of college major and socioeconomic level 
dents on predicted GPA. of male freshman students on predicted 

5. There will be no significant interaction GPA. 
effect of college major and average high 10. There will be no significant interaction ef- 
school grade of male freshman students on fect of ethnic background and socioeconomic 
prediction of GPA. level of male freshman students on pre- 

6. There will be no significant interaction dicted GPA. 
effect of ethnic background and average 11. There will be no significant interaction ef- 
high school grade of male freshman stu- fect of college major, ethnic background, 
dents on predicted GPA. socioeconomic level, and average high school 


Table bg fot of Variance Showing Significant Effects of Independent Variables of Male Freshman Students on Pre- 


Source 
of N=1,025 Sum of Degrees of Mean F 
Variance Squares Freedom Square Ratio 
a ener MEG te 
(CM) College Major 6.23 4 1:52 7.40%* 
(E) Ethnicity 46 2 “23 1.09 
(SE) Socioeconomic 
Level 3.87 3 1.29 6.14%* 
(G) High School Grade- 
Point Average 18.97 3 6.32 30.07** 
CM x E 2.74 8 -34 1.65 
CM x SE +74 12 06 -30 
(Mx G -10 I2 -00 +00 
E x SE 62 6 -EO -49 
E xG 4.08 6 -68 SESTE hin 
SE x G ; i 3x15 9 Ore] TSS 
M x Ex SExG 24.19 72 s34 Toora 
Within Groups 165.08 ` 785 Jo: 


kkp <. 0I OR a bs By 


grade of male freshman students on pre- 
dicted GPA. 


Results 


_ The data were subjected to a factorial analysis 
_ of variance and all hypotheses were tested for sig- 
nificance at the .05 level. The results of this analy- 
‘sis are presented in Table 1 and indicate that three 
‘main effects and two interaction effects were sig- 
nificant. More specifically, it can be seen that 
choice of college major, socioeconomic level, and 
the factor of average high school grade were found 
to have a significant effect on prediction of GPA 
by male freshman students. 


The factors of ethnic background and average 
high school grade were significant in the predic- 
tion of GPA by the Ss. However, the significance 
of this effect must be attributed to average high 
school grade since it was found that ethnicity had 
no significant effect. The final interaction to be 
considered for effect on predicted GPA was that 
of the four main factors of choice of college major, 
ethnic background, socioeconomic level, and aver- 
age high school grade of male freshman students. 
This interaction does have a significant effect on 
prediction of GPA. 

The academic fields considered were business, 
education, engineering, liberal arts, and science. 
Educational level of father was used as the cri- 
terion for determining the socioeconomic level of 
the Ss. Educational levels considered were 0-8 
years of school, some high school or high school 
“graduate, some college or college graduate, and 
graduate work, Average high school grades con- 
sidered in the study were A, B, C, and D (see 
Table 1). 

In order to study the effects of various choices 
of major academic field, the data were also sub- 
jected to the t-test. Significant differences in GPA 
_ predictions were revealed when predictions were 
compared on the basis of different academic ma- 
_ jors. Engineering majors predicted higher GPA’s 
‘than did students majoring in business. Table 2 
Presents comparisons of GPA predictions of en- 
gineering majors with those of students majoring 
‘In business. 

mi 
‘Table 2—t-Test Showing Significant Difference Between 


_ Predicted GPA’s of Male Freshman Students Majoring in 
F gineering and of Those Majoring in Business 


ae: $ 
Bhgincering 2.54 


205 


SEBOK 41 


Table 3.—t-Test Showing Significant Differences Betweet 
Predicted GPA's of Male Freshman Students Majoring is 
Science and of Those Majoring in Business, Education 
Engineering, and Liberal Arts 


GROUP MEAN SD NDF t 
=A 
Business 2.44 45 

436 5.174" 
Science 2.67 049 
Education 2.47 +39 

299 5.77** 
Science 2.67 49 
Engineering 2.54 49 

388 2.79** 
Science 2.67 .49 
Liberal- Arts 2.53 44 

431 3.26%" 
Science 2.67 49 
** p €.01 


Science majors predicted higher GPA’s than 
did business majors, education majors, engineer- 
ing majors, and liberal arts majors (see Table 3). 
Liberal arts majors predicted higher GPA’s than 
did students majoring in business (see Table 4). 
Other than the above area of significance, liberal 
arts majors did not predict significantly higher 
GPA’s than did students in any other major field. 


Table 4.—t-Test Showing Significant Difference Between 
Predicted GPA’s of Students Majoring in Liberal Arts and 
of Those Majoring in Business 


\ 2) i eo ee 
n 


GROUP MEAN sD NDF t 
eS ee 
i 2.44 45 
Business 511 2,26% 


Liberal Arts 2.53 -44 


eee ee a E S 
* p< .05 


Those students who declared business or educa 
tion as a major did not predict GPA’s significantl 
higher than those of students in any other majc 
field. 

In order to discover the significance of the effe 
of various levels of the father’s educational bac! 
ground upon predictions of GPA, the data we 
subjected to the t-test. 

Those students whose fathers’ educational les 
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Table 5.—t-Test Showing Significant Differences Between 
Predicted GPA’s of Male Freshman Students Whose Fa- 
thers’ Educational Level was Graduate Work and of Those 
Whose Fathers’ Educational Level was 0-8 Years of School, 
High School, or College 


GROUP N=1,025 MEAN sD NDF t 
0-8 Years of 
School 2.49 .435 
311 4.17** 
Graduate 
Work 2.72 47 
High School 2.50 .48 
491 3.85%* 
Graduate 
Work 2.72 47 
College 20905.45 
395 3.34%% 
Graduate 
Work 2.712 247 
p< OL 


was graduate work predicted higher GPA’s than 
did those whose father’s educational level was 
0-8 years of school, high school or high school 
graduate, or college or college graduate (see Table 
5). Those students whose fathers’ educational 
level was 0-8 years of school, high school or high 
school graduate, or college or college graduate did 
not predict GPA’s significantly higher than those 
students whose fathers’ educational level fell in 
any one of the listed categories. 


Table 6.—t-Test Showing Significant Differences Between 
Predicted GPA’s of Male Freshman Students Whose Aver- 
age High School Grade was A and of Those Whose Aver- 
age High School Grade was B, C, or D 


SS _ 


GROUP N=1,025 MEAN SD NDF t 
eh Se ee ee ee ea 
Grade A 26920 ae 

503 4.71** 
Grade B 2.61 Ah 
Grade A ye ey 

542 8.25%** 
Grade C 2.41 42 
Grade A 2.92 oe 

82 3.68** 
Grade D Pa RL 


RY) 2) MERIT 
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The t-test applied to the data of average high 
school grades revealed that students whose aver- 
age high school grade was A predicted higher 
GPA’s than did those whose average grade was 
B, C, or D (see Table 6). Subjects whose aver- 
age high school grade was B predicted higher 
GPA’s than did those whose average was C, but 
not higher than did those whose average grade 
was D (see Table 7). Students whose average high 
school grade was C did not predict higher GPA’s 
than did students whose grade was D. 


Table 7.—t-Test Showing Significant Differences Between 
Predicted GPA’s of Male Freshman Students Whose Aver- 
age High School Grade was B and of Those Whose Aver- 
age High School Grade was C 


GROUP N=1,025 MEAN SD NDF t 
Grade B 2.61 244 
959 7.36 
Grade C OAs 42 
AE p< 01 
Discussion 


An investigation of selected demographic data 
as potential factors in male freshman students’ 
predictions of GPA’s revealed that ethnic back- 
ground was not significant as a prediction deter- 
minant. There were significant effects on predicted 
GPA’s when such factors as college major, socio- 
economic level, and average high school grade 
were used as variables. 


Students from upper socioeconomic levels did 
predict significantly higher GPA’s than did stu- 
dents from lower socioeconomic levels; therefore, 
father’s educational level had a direct effect upon 
student predictions, with the higher the father s 
educational level, the higher the GPA prediction. 


Major area of college study and average high 
school grade also had a significant effect on GPA 
predictions. Science majors predicted significantly 
higher GPA’s than did business majors, educa- 
tion majors, engineering majors, and liberal arts 
majors. However, those students who declared 
business or education as a major did not predict 
GPA’s significantly higher than those of students 
in any other major field. Students who reported 
an average high school grade of A predicted 
higher GPA’s than did those whose average grade 
was B, C, or D. Subjects whose average high 
school grade was B predicted higher GPA’s than 
did those whose average was C, but not higher 
than those whose grade was D. However, students 
whose average high school grade was C did not 
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predict higher GPA’s than did students whose 
grade was B or D. 


Of the factors considered, then, socioeconomic 
status, past experiences, and major area of study 
were significant factors in students’ predictions 
of GPA. 


Although a search of the related literature re- 
vealed no studies of both demographic factors and 
predicted GPA’s, various studies of the effects of 
demographic factors on actual student perform- 
ance have been conducted. 


There is a definite implication for a follow-up 
study relative to this study in order to compare 
the same demographic effects on both predicted 
GPA and achieved GPA. To place this recom- 
mendation in the proper perspective, some perti- 
nent studies which investigated the same demo- 
graphic factors studied here are outlined briefly. 


Bernstein (2) found that family size was in- 
versely related to academic performance with the 
larger the number of siblings, the lower the level 
of school achievement. Nisbet (5) also found an 
inverse relationship between family size and intel- 
ligence. 


s Bradfield (3) investigated the effects of low- 
income backgrounds on male academic perform- 
ance and found that, although students from such 
backgrounds showed personal characteristics simi- 
lar to those which have appeared in college drop- 
outs, they performed as well academically as other 
students. However, Wesley (8) stated that “high 
achievers appeared, when compared to low achiev- 
ers, to have less concern about financial matters.” 
Astin (1) found that the majority of dropouts 
from college came from the lower socioeconomic 
groups. Schroeder and Sledge (6) suggested that 
personal or motivational factors may be more im- 
portant determinants of college achievement than 
socioeconomic level of parents. 


Vaughan (7) conducted a study in which he 
compared Anglo-American and Latin-American 
students. The study concluded that Anglo-Ameri- 
cans score significantly higher than Latin-Ameri- 
cans on the American College Test and that scores 
on this test are significantly related to academic 
achievement. Records at the University of Texas 
at El Paso indicate that Mexican-American stu- 
dents generally do not rate as high academically 
as Anglo-American students. This information 
tends to indicate that students who are from lower 
Socioeconomic backgrounds and have learned Eng- 
lish as a second language do not perform as well 
as other students. 


Implications 


There are particular implications for student 
financial aid departments and for academic advis- 
ing, Since economic factors were significant in 
student prediction of academic success, with stu- 


dents from lower economic backgrounds predi 
ing lower, it may be hypothesized that pred 
tion would be affected by freedom from econom 
worry. Many students find it necessary to wo: 
while attending college, thus depriving themselv 
of time for study and leisure and lowering the 
chances for academic success. Financial aid pr 
vided for such students would not only relie\ 
economic problems, but would also permit add 
tional study time and enhance their opportunitie 
for scholastic achievement in college. 


More intelligent direction would be provide 
through the counselor’s use of trends revealed i 
this investigation and his knowledge of the stu 
dent’s background and level of aspiration. Keefe: 
(4) found that self-prediction of academic suc 
cess was a stable and significant variable whict 
proved to be as reliable as the high school recor 
and standardized achievement test results in the 
prediction of academic success. In some instances 
the self-prediction was found to be a more accu 
rate predictor. There was a tendency for the higl 
school record and standardized achievement tes 
score to lose predictive accuracy as a studen! 
moved away from the freshman year, while th 
self-prediction retained its accuracy at essen 
tially the same level. 


To investigate in depth the results of the stud: 
with male freshman students, a follow-up stud 
is now in progress to obtain the achieved fresh 
man GPA’s for comparison with the predicte 
GPA’s in relation to the demographic variable 
under consideration. Additional areas of signif 
cance may be revealed when the factor of achieve 
GPA is introduced. 


On the basis of the results of this study, furthe 
action research is recommended. The following : 
a description of such a study. Two groups woul 
be formed on a matching basis. An experiment: 
group of freshman candidates would be identifie 
on the basis of low socioeconomic level, low ave 
age high school grade, and college majors chose 
by students with typically low aspirational leve 
as measured by the current study; a control grot 
with the same characteristics would then | 
formed. Since ethnic background revealed no si 
nificant effect on prediction of GPA, this fact 
would not be considered. Both the experiment 
group and the control group would be asked 
predict their GPA’s for the first semester of th 
freshman year in college. 


The experimental group would be brought te 
college campus during the summer immediat 
prior to entrance as freshman students. These s 
dents would receive an intensive summer cou 
in study skills, and they would experience the ` 
ing conditions of the college environment. T! 
would be exposed to professors, guest lecturi 
and other students attending the summer sess: 
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At the end of the summer both groups would 
be asked to predict their GPA for the first 
semester, The results would provide information 
as to whether the change in prior conditions of 
the students in the experimental group had a sig- 
nificant effect on their aspiration levels. If a sig- 
nificant effect was found, a comparison of achieved 
GPA’s of the two groups at the end of the first 
semester would be made to validate the findings. 
It could then be recommended that these “special” 
students be identified and enrolled in an orienta- 
tion session for the purpose of improving their 
general outlook and subsequent performance. 
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migrant and other disadvantaged groups. 


_ THAT GIRLS demonstrate higher achievement 
in reading and boys demonstrate higher achieve- 
ment in arithmetic has been the belief of most 
classroom teachers and educators. Lincoln (4) 
found that in reading at the elementary school 
level girls tended to excel by small margins. 
Stroud and Lindquist (8), using the Iowa Every 
Pupil Basic Skills Testing Program, reported a 
consistent and significant superiority in language, 
work study, reading, vocabulary, and verbal com- 
prehension for girls, while small insignificant dif- 
erences in arithmetic favored boys. Gates (2) 
confirmed that on the average girls’ reading abil- 
ities excel boys’ in grades 2 through 8. Durrell 
(1) and Newton and others (5) reported that 
More boys attend reading clinics than do girls. 
However, Kowitz and Mahoney (3), Parsley 
and others (6), and Sinks and Powell (7) have 
reported insignificant sex differences in their 
Studies, 

While these studies have examined sex differ- 
ences in achievement status at several grade lev- 
els, very few studies have investigated sex differ- 
faces in growth rate. The present study was 
designed to examine the following hypothesis 
empirically : 

_ Boys and girls from the migrant fami- 

lies do not differ in their school gains in 
reading and arithmetic. 


Method 


} Subjects, Included in the study were 777 boys 
ad 775 girls from migrant workers’ families in 
ew York State for whom pretest and posttest 
ont Were complete. These children do not have 
portunities for regular schooling, and are cul- 
oy and economically disadvantaged. In the 

mmer of 1969, thirty-five migrant centers were 
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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this study was to examine the effects of sex differences in the school 
Results from the Wide Range Achievement Test showed significant differences in the ARE aAa Paani oa y prum 
and girls at the grade 4 level in favor of boys. In arithmetic achievement, differences were significant at the grade 
levels 3, 4, and 9 in favor of boys. In the total group, boys and girls did not differ in reading or arithmetic gains. 
No indications were found of migrant children’s school gains being affected adversely either by the teachers’ dis- 
criminatory behavior in favor of girls or by the family structure. However, the present 
need for replicating the study to explain the differential growth in learning noted at certain grade levels within 


does indicate the 


functioning in New York State to insure contin- 
ued pupil growth by providing compensatory edu- 
cational opportunities to these children. Their ages 
ranged between 5 and 16 years. 

Test. The Wide Range Achievement Test 
(WRAT) (1965 Edition, Level I) was selected 
as a measure of migrant children’s achievement 
in reading and arithmetic at the beginning and 
end of the program. The test provides for a wide 
range scaling and is applicable to a heterogeneous 
age group (from kindergarten to college). The 
test has a high reliability, of .93, with subtest re- 
liability coefficients ranging between .90 and .95. 
The test yields grade-equivalent scores, which pro- 
vide the teachers with bases for choosing appro- 
priate instructional materials for each child at the 
start of the program. 

Procedure. Each child in the group was tested 
at the beginning and end of the program, which 
lasted from early July to the middle or end of 
August, 1969. The obtained raw scores were con- 
verted to grade-equivalents using the test publish- 
er’s table. The group was classified by age ranges 
corresponding to the usual grade placement. For 
example, children between 4 years, 8 months and 
5 years, 7 months in July would be between 4 
years, 10 months and 5 years, 9 months in Sep- 
tember, approximately the expected school age 
range for admission to kindergarten. 

Statistical analysis was done for the total group 
and for the breakdown by expected grade level. 
Mean gains between pretest and posttest data 
were computed for boys and girls separately. Stu- 
dent t’s for independent samples were computed. 


Results and Discussion 


Girls obtained higher mean grade-equivalent 
scores on the WRAT reading and arithmetic pre- 
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tests than boys, as a total group and at most 
grade levels. This finding partially supports past 
studies which report higher reading achievement 
for girls. 

Considering the total gains of each sex group 
by itself, girls gained more in reading (.27 grade- 
equivalents or 2.7 months) than they did in arith- 
metic (.19), and boys gained more in arithmetic 
(.84) than they did in reading (.80). By grades, 
however, boys gained more in arithmetic than in 
reading only in grades 2 and 3, while girls gained 
more in reading than in arithmetic in grades 4 
through 10. Thus, the mean gains in reading were 
higher than the mean gains in arithmetic for both 
sexes in grades 4 through 10. The achievement 
in arithmetic required by WRAT above the third- 
grade level involves the development of abilities 
to solve oral problems and perform written com- 
putations—skills which develop gradually, while 
the skills called for from kindergarten through 
grade 3 involve the relatively easy development 
of the abilities to count and read number sym- 
bols. The nature of the tasks may have made both 
sexes gain more in arithmetic than in reading in 


the lower grades. Also, the slow arithmetic gains 
above the third-grade level might have occurred 
as a result of the regression effect. This tends to 
support the hypothesis of no difference in gains 
in reading and arithmetic between boys and girls. 
Because the migrant children were in the pro- 
gram for only 6 to 8 weeks, they did not acquire 
the computational skills to the required level, al- 
though they developed abilities in recognizing 
letters, naming letters, and pronouncing words. 
Nevertheless, the expected gain in arithmetic for 
a 6- to 8-week period of .15 to .20 grade-equiva- 
lents was met by the girls who showed a .19 gain 
and exceeded by the boys who made a .34 gain. 


When the significance of the sex differential 
of gains is tested (see Table 1), it is found that 
reading gains were significant in favor of boys 
in grade 4 (p < .05) and tended toward signifi- 
cance in favor of boys in kindergarten (p < .10). 
The arithmetic gains, as well, were significantly 
higher for boys than girls in grades 3, 4, and 9 
(p < .05). In no case did the superior gains for 
girls (in grades 5 and 6 reading and in kinder- 
garten, grades 7, 10, and 11 arithmetic) reach 


Table 1—Mean Gains, Gain Differences, and t-values in WRAT Reading and Arithmetic Grade-Equivalents for Boys and 


Girls 


Boys Girls Reading Arithmetic 
Grades Mean Mean Mean Mean Gains op agg, Gain 
N Gains Gains N Gains Gains Differ- t- Differ- t- 
Rdg. Arith, Rdg. Arith. ences value ences value 
KG 53 +48 +27 54 529) =33 23 1.53 b 06 468 
1 90 +27 225 105 ops +19 vie 1.09 b 06 .86 b 
2 120 12 40 129 SIT 21 OL 213 b Il -79 b 
3 129 12 49 85 19 22 -07 +58 g +27 1.93*b 
4 123 s35; .26 105 +14 05 21 2.10*b Sea 2.63**b 
5 81 «25 21 89 253 12 28 1.22 g +09 .60 b 
6 76 .33 .22 84 244 +20 11 «35 g .02 .22 b 
7 45 254 t33 52 41 37 13 ~50 b +04 -24 5 
8 32 50 +26 46 37 07 13 +48 b 19 59 b 
9 17 .88 6 14 .63 10 25 +38 b sok 2.32*b 
10 Bo 2.29 52 8 1.20 88 1.09 +78 b 36 38 g 
1l 5 28 +00 4 15 1.18 13 -09 b 1,18 .86 g 
Total 777 230 234 775 327 19 +03 -07 b elo .47 b 
2 ee a G i a a AO ai a 


*p < .05 in favor of boys 

**p < .01 in favor of boys 
b—nonsignificant difference favoring boys 
g—nonsignificant difference favoring girls 
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significance at the .05 level, Nor were there any 
significant differences in the gains for one sex 
over the other for the total groups. The hypoth- 
esis of no differential gains of statistical signifi- 
cance is accepted, therefore, for the total groups 
but not for selected grade levels. The fact that 
any significant gains noted favored the boys, how- 
ever, is of interest. The gains occurred at three 
grade-levels in arithmetic, as might be expected 
and at only one grade-level in reading. 

Results did not indicate that girls were likely 
to identify with the teachers and consequently do 
better in school. Nor were there indications of 
teachers’ behavior being discriminatory toward 
boys or girls. Although many of the migrant fam- 
ilies happened to be mother-dominated, the school 
achievement of boys was not adversely affected. 

The migrant centers did contribute to the cog- 
nitive development of migrant children effectively. 
The instructional setting provided by the teachers 
and other school staff was very relevant to the 
needs of this group without considering the sex. 
The present findings, though meager and inade- 
quate, do indicate the need of replication of this 
research. Attempts should be made to find more 
direct explanations of differences in rates of 
growth and achievement within the context of 
programs for disadvantaged children such as 
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those from migrant families. The teachers may be 
instructed to record their occasional observations 
of each child’s reactions to the classroom situa- 
tions and materials included in the program. 
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ABSTRACT 


Each of classes of Educational Psychology 2430(Child Study) was randomly divided into two groups: ex- 
perimental (ass) and control (N=55). The experimental group's course performance was evaluated by a gale 
contract approach while the control group was evaluated by a traditional method. Group differences favore e 
experimental group; however, such differences were not statistically significant. 


RECENTLY MUCH criticism has been leveled 
at traditional approaches to the evaluation and 
grading process utilized in higher education. 
While campus unrest may attest to student dis- 
satisfaction with many university policies includ- 
ing grading, the problem has been clearly identi- 
fied in the literature for a number of years. Over 
50 years ago, Rugg (4) pointed out the lack of 
uniformity and the questionable validity of a 
grading system by which is determined such 
crucial matters as promotion, college admissions, 
graduation, and selection for honoraries, scholar- 
ships, and fellowships. Miller’s (2) recent survey 
of studies on grading tend to bear out the fact 
that grading practices still seem to suffer from 
low validity and reliability. From his review, he 
concluded that present grading practices tend to 
discourage those qualities which we generally at- 
tribute to scholarly inquiry: Creativity and inde- 
pendent thought. Hoyt’s (1) review of forty-six 
grading studies illustrated the problem of low 
validity in grading practices. Most of the studies 

reviewed found little relationship between college 
grades and various success measures in the “out- 
side” world. 

The obvious conflicts existing between the 
questionable validity of traditional grading prac- 
tices and their influences upon learning and 
career development have not stimulated a great 
deal of innovation in our systems of learning 
evaluation. Most innovative attempts have been 
variations of the two-letter pass—fail system (2). 
Frequently these variations of the traditional A, 
B, C, D, and F system amount to little more than 
symbol manipulation, 

Wrinkle (6), reporting on the most popular 
grading deviation (the pass—fail or two-symbol 
system), found that many students were only con- 
cerned with staying above the fail limit. A fur- 
ther disadvantage was found in the lack of infor- 
mation conveyed by the pass—fail marking system. 


Clearly, a need exists for a system of student 
evaluation which does not impede learning or 
motivation and still provides accurate feedback 
to the student. The study reported herein repre- 
sents one attempt to fill the credibility gap in 
grading. 


Method 


Each of four classes of Educational Psychology 
2430 was randomly divided into two groups: ex- 
perimental (N=55) and control (N=55). The 
experimental group’s course performance was 
evaluated by the grade contract approach while 
the control group’s performance was evaluated 
by a traditional method. 

The Grade Contract Method. The grade con- 
tract (5) is designed to give the student choices 
in selecting his learning activities as well as the 
grade level he wishes to achieve. The contract 
provides a structural continuum from complete 
structure to complete freedom for the student im 
selecting his learning activities. He may choose 
to meet suggested grade level requirements or he 
may substitute individual or independent pes 
ing activities for any or all of the suggeste 
course requirements. Substitution value of learn- 
ing activities is a manner of negotiation between 
instructor and student at the contract signing 
time. The contract is renegotiable at any, a 
during the quarter if the student feels he is no 
able to meet contract terms. Failure to meet con- 
tract terms simply means that the student eal 
fies for the grade representing the level cog 
whether this be above or below the contracten 
level. A student contracting for a “C” grade an 
achieving a “B” grade would naturally be 
awarded a “B.” 4 

The grade contract has many advantages fo 
both student and instructor. Student anxiety 
about grades is diminished as ambiguity abou 
course requirements is canceled by the contract's 
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explicitness. Motivation to learn should be in- 
creased as the student becomes more involved in | 
the self-direction of his learning and self-evalua- | 
tion of his progress. Suddenly he finds himself in 

an academic course where he has choices and an 
opportunity to behave responsibly. The student 
has an opportunity to succeed at his chosen level. 


The instructor also benefits from the grade 
contract. Course objectives must be clarified be- 
fore the contract can be implemented. Clarifica- 
tion of learning objectives also removes much of 
the ambiguity in grading student performance. 
Grading becomes a matter of determining a pass- 
fail grade for the student’s contracted grade level 
rather than assigning grades of A, B, C, D, and 
F. Course grading curves go out the window 
because each student is doing his thing. An over- 
all advantage seems to be the instructor—student 
learning partnership which can emerge from the 
contract method (see Appendix A for a copy of 
the grade contract used in the study). 


The Traditional Grading Method. For purposes 


of the study, a traditional method of grading was 
used for the control groups. It involved computing 
an average grade from scores made on two stand- 
ardized tests, a case study report, and an outside 
reading report. Students were given no choices in 
their assignments and all students were evaluated 
on the same work, even following the same gen- 
eral outline on the case study report of the child 
study phase of the course. The instructors did 
mention that independent projects could be done 
by the students for extra grade credit. 


Evaluation of Criteria. The effect of the grade 
contract upon student learning was assessed by 
the following procedures: 


1. Comparison of midterm and final examina- 
tion scores for each group (both examina- 
tions are standardized tests consisting of 
true-false and multiple-choice items). 

2. Comparison by raters (three doctoral stu- 
dents in Educational. Psychology were em- 
ployed as raters) of the quality of child case 
study reports completed by the members of 
each group. 

3. Comparison by raters of the quality and 
number of reaction papers completed by the 
members of each group. 

4. Comparison by raters of the quality and 
number of independent projects completed 
by the members of each group. 

5. Comparison of student responses to a seman- 
tie differential form (the semantic differen- 
tial (see Appendix B) is a technique devel- 
oped by Osgood and others (3) for measur- 
ing concept meaning by having respond 
to a bipolar adjective checklist) containing 
the following concepts: (a) Educational 
Psychology 2430; (b) Case Study; (c) Out- 
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side Reading; (d) Grading Procedure; (e) 
Independent Study. 


Treatment of Data. Data collected from the 
test results, raters, and the semantic differential 
were evaluated for group differences by an 
analysis of variance. 


Findings 


Table 1 presents a comparison of grades and 
test scores obtained by each of the treatment 
groups. While each of the four means favor the 
treatment (grade contract) group, none of the 
F values are significant at the .05 level of signifi- 
cance. 


Table 1—Mean Grades and F ratios for the Treatment 
and Control Groups on Course Assignments 


ET 
LLLI 


Grade Non- 
Variable Contract Contract F 
Mean Mean 
i 
Final Grade* 2.964 2.911 0.162 
Case Study 
Grade* 3.009 3.045 0.099 
Character 
Analysis* 2.946 2.938 0,004 
Two Test 
Scores** 148.875 146.946 0.448 


ee 


F of 892 needed for 06 level Of Sn ei 
*Based 4-point scale: A=4, B=3, 
**Total raw sores for the two examinations: Possible 


total score=200. 


parison of the means for 
various concepts of the semantic differential eval- 


The data presented in Table 3 show the means 
for both treatment groups on the semantic differ- 
ential total score. The mean scores for the grade 
contract group are higher for all four concepts ; 
however, none are significant at the .05 level of 
significance. 


Summary 
The lack of significant difference between the 
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Table 2—Mean Concept Ratings and F ratios for the Se- 
mantie Diferential Evaluative Factor for the Treatment 
and Control Groups 


Variable Grade Non- 
Evaluative Contract Contract F 
Factor Mean Mean 

Semantic 

Differential 

Concept 

Course 18.268 17.250 2.365 

Case Study 18.929 18.054 2.021 

Grading 

Procedures 15.821 15.536 0.119 

Outside 

Readings 16.464 15.518 1.057 


F of 8.92 needed for .05 level of significance 


Table 3.—Mean Concept Ratings and F ratios for the Se- 
mantic Differential (Total Factor) for the Treatment and 
Control Groups 


— 


Variable Grade Non- 
Total Contract Contract F 
Factor Mean Mean 
Semantic 
Differential 
Concept 


eee 


Course 47.089 44.875 2.622 
Case Study 49.750 47.018 3.460 
Grading 
Procedures 44,929 44,036 0.191 
Outside 
Readings 45.464 43.357 1.439 


F of 3.92 needed for .05 level of significance 


treatment and control groups leads the experi- 
menter to draw one of two possible conclusions: 
(1) our traditional approach is not all that bad, 
pans 2) our grade contract approach is not all that 
á Sallying forth beyond the data into a world of 
introspection produced the following thoughts: 


1. Perhaps the grade contract works best for 
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students who are in academic trouble, Pre- 
vious studies (5), have indicated consid. 
erable success with grade contracts for 
students experiencing academic failure, 
Average grades for Educational Psychol- 
ogy generally fall around the C+ mark, 


2. Some independent projects stimulated by 
the grade contract approach were valued 
highly as learning experiences by the stu- 
dents and instructors. At least one re- 
search paper will be submitted for publi- 
cation. 


8. The two multiple-choice “objective” ezam- 
inations are not contributing much to stu- 
dent learning. In fact, the tests may be 
hindering independent study. Subjective 
evaluation by the instructors indicates that 
those students opting independent study 
projects in place of the examinations be- 
came more involved in “relevant” learning. 


4. Revision of the grade contract is needed 
to provide further for individual student 
differences and needs. For example, an 
option is needed which allows the student 
to choose an “incomplete” in the course if 
he is not able to meet his contract terms by 
the end of the quarter. The student should 
be able to choose between an “incomplete” 
or the grade for which he has qualified if 
he has not met his contract terms. 


Finally, comments by some of the students 


give an indication of the grade contract’s possible 
worth. 


Grade Contracts: 


1. “Help students to know what is expected of 
them to meet course requirements.” 


2. “. . . provide for individual differences.” 

8. “. . . shift responsibility of ‘becoming edu- 
cated’ to the student.” 

4. “. .. help the instructor to clarify course 
objectives.” 


5. “. . . give the students a voice and a choice.” 


6. “. . . build cooperation between student and 
instructor.” 


Conclusions 


Are the grade contracts of value? This research 
does not substantiate the value of grade contracts 
over traditional approaches when used with col- 
lege students, There may be undetected value 0Y 
value that may be obtained with further modifi- 
cations, The procedure certainly does allow move- 
ment toward individualization of instruction an 
seems to have no real disadvantages as a grading 
procedure. 


1. The research was supported by a University of Ten- 
d nessee Mini-Grant. $ 
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APPENDIX A 
Educational Psychology 2430 
Grade Contract 


T Grade A 
" 1. Score at least 85% on the midterm and final exams. 

_ 2. Complete an “A” level case study report (see case 
study guidelines). 

3. Do a before and after sociometric analysis of your 
case study child’s class and report the results in the 
case report. 

4. Do the student problem survey with your case study 

t child’s teacher. 

5. Attend classes and quiz sections a minimum of 
twenty-three times (roll will be taken). 

_ 6. Participate in classes and quiz sections. 

7. Conduct a home visit and an outside observation ex- 
perience with your child; report these data in your 

i- case write-up. 

_ 8. Turn in your daily observation notes at the end of 

k the quarter. 


9. Observe your child at least seven times during the 
quarter. 


ade B 
1. Score at least 75% on the midterm and final exams. 
| 2. Complete a “B” level case study report (see case 
Study guidelines). 
| 3. Do a before and after sociometric analysis of your 
case study child’s class and report the results in the 
case report. 
4. Do the student problem survey with your case study 
child’s teacher. 
5. Attend class and quiz sections a minimum of twenty- 
three times (roll will be taken). 
6. Participate in classes and quiz sections. 
_ 7. Conduct a home visit and an outside observation ex- 
Perience with your child; report these data in your 
s case study write-up. 
_ 8. Turn in your daily observation notes at the end of 
the quarter, "E 

- Observe your child at least seven times during the 
quarter, 
de iG. j 
L. Score at least 65% on the midterm and final exams. 
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2. Complete a “C” level case study report (see case 
study guidelines). 


3. Do a before and after sociometric analysis of your 
case study child's class and report the results In the 


4. Do the student problem survey with your case study 


5. Attend classes and quiz sections a minimum of 
twenty-three times (roll will be taken). 


6. Participate in classes and quiz sections. 


7. Conduct either a home visit or an outside observation 
experience with your child. 


8. Turn in your daily observation notes at the end of 
the quarter, 

9. Observe case study child at least six times during 
the quarter. 

Grade D 


1. Score at least 55% on the midterm and final exams, 


2. Observe case study child at least six times during 
the quarter, 


3, Turn in your daily observation notes at the end of 
the quarter, 


4. Attend classes and quiz sections a minimum of 
twenty-three times (roll will be taken). 


with your 
Grade F 
1. Nothing for nothing. 
*An of your design may be sub- 
stituted with instructor approval for any or all of the 


Grade Contract 


I have read the attached description of the requirements 
eee, ee ee 
requirements ae ae: > 
wish to contract for grade of .......... If I fail to fulfill 
the requirements for my chosen grade, I will accept the 
grade for which I have qualified. I understand that I have 
the option to renegotiate this contract during the week 
following midterm examinations, 

Dato streamed eis HOUMENY aba 
Renegotiation ----__-------. Instructor ---.--.-----..- 


Individualized Contract Terms 


Beton 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 


Course number ~-~- erm ____ Student oop co 

Independent study can be done in lieu of any class require- 

ment, such as a term paper, assigned project, or examina- 

tion, The scope and depth of the study depends upon the 
requirements it is replacing. The process of proposing 
independent study can be accomplished by filling out the 
following outline. 

1. What do you want to find out? 

2. How are you going to do it (resources and procedures) ? 
8. How do you plan to evaluate and report your learning? 
4. What grade requirement(s) does this study replace? 


USE THE BACK OF THIS SHEET IF ADDITIONAL 
SPACE IS NEEDED 


I certify that this study is a new learning experience 
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APPENDIX B 
Semantic Differential Form 
*Concept 
Strong “Lots POS Me Se eee ee | 
Deep Sees PEN SOEs BEES PERN ?__:__: Shallow 
e Sener a ene z_i: Good 


Nerrow poe bu ks e E 
ET TMAA A Se aT S Sas : Negative 
Complicated = s__ 8s es et: : Simple 
Predictable : $ ses : Unpredictable 
Understandable :__:___:___:__:__:__:__: Mysterious 
pre el ay NOT (as Peas Teck Ee N oe : Valuable 


*The concepts used in this study were: Educational 
Psychology 2430, Case Study, Outside Reading, Grading 
Procedure, and Independent Study. 


e| Book Reviews 


Issues in American Education 


Kroll, Arthur M. and others. Oxford University Press, Eng- 
land, 1970, 202 pp. $6.00. 


ONE WAY to review a book is to report some of the 
ideas and questions the book engenders in the mind of 
the reviewer. Since this method has been adopted, the 
authors should not be held responsible for the mental 
meanderings of the reviewer. The following report of the 
reviewer’s mental williewaws is a way of saying Issues 
in American Education is a very stimulating book. Sev- 
eral times while reading the book’s treatment of national 
assessment, technology in education, vocational guidance, 
desegregation, and other topics, the reviewer said to him- 
selfi—brilliant and innovative. 

The book discusses values. Yes, values change, but 
toward what do they change? What is the anchor value? 
How does one test values? What is the correct philosoph- 
ical ultimate? The Creator endowed each of us with guides, 
which are the most authentic revelations. Moses should 
have brought down an eleventh commandment: Thou shalt 
satisfy the urges with which I have endowed thee. 

It is strange how men rear back from acknowledging 
the truth visible in their every action, They even contend 
that man should not aim at satisfaction—but that instead 
he should hope that it will be a by-product of some pre- 
sumed nobler aim. These aims thereby become fixed, they 
create generation gaps and block progress toward man’s 
true goal in education. 

A young lady claimed that the ultimate good was the 
greatest good of the greatest number until she was re- 
minded that she had just married the young man a dozen 
other girls wanted. Discussion of goals of education tends 
to be sterile until it gets down to consideration of the 
real dynamics of life, namely, an individual’s urges and 
his efforts to satisfy the urges which inhabit him, 

Here are some issues in education which should be posed. 
Since out of the heart are the issues of life and a student’s 
urges are the most intimate portion of his personality, 
to what extent is it permissible for a school to alter urges? 
Are educators in error when they teach a student to be 
unselfish and sacrifice his urges to the urges of others 
especially since others wear so many masks that a stu- 
dent’s estimate of what will satisfy them is much less 
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accurate than estimates he makes for himself? How far 
ahead should a student make his estimates? Does the 
amount of satisfaction alter with time? y 
Goals of education should not be the direct teaching 
of either facts or principles. Textbooks having such con- 
tent, as they often do in science and social studies, g 
be placed on the reference shelf. Only skills such as ra 
ing, reasoning, composition, and mathematics should be tke 
direct aims of instruction, and development of these skills 
should be by-products. : 
How about values? Sensible adults learn facts and prin- 
ciples while trying to satisfy some personal urge. so 
dents from the first grade through the university shou 
be no less sensible. 5 R 
The book under review discusses the national er = 
ment test. Despite the reviewer’s general approval of tl : 
national assessment test, he was amazed to find the i 
containing such an insignificant factual item as the ea 
used in making tin cans. It would have been entirely 
appropriate to test whether a student knew how to g 
about finding the answer to such an item, It is a tribui a 
to Dr. Tyler’s genius that he did so well in view of al 
the groups who had to be satisfied. a 
The book lists art, music, and literature as en 
goals of education. In every school there should a 
large amount of participation, sharing, and enjoym ri 
of all three. But it should all be in fun. The Paperi o 
music kindly guided me to a music class. When I as A 
the children to sing for me, the teacher directed hera 
turn to a certain page in the musie book. The pA 
struggled-through-the-song. Then this reviewers mar 
them to sing a song of their own choice. They chose D 
Fence Me In” and nearly raised the roof. Except p 
incidental teaching while students are enjoying aS 
other arts and except for the few with exceptional ae 
est, there should be no set courses with achievement ae a 
This reviewer has heard more singing coming from hate 
Mountain coves than he has heard coming from 1 
itants in urban or suburban homes. 


William A. McCall i 
Emeritus Professor of Education iF 
Teachers College, Columbia Unive 
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Sociometric Predictors of the Self Concept 
Among Fifth and Sixth Grade Children’ 


BERT O. RICHMOND and WILLIAM F. WHITE 
The University of Georgia 


ABSTRACT 


Theories of self-concept usually maintain that the individual’s self-esteem is reflected in peer ratings. The 
purpose of this study is to isolate factors of self-esteem and of peer ratings and to determine significant relation- 
ships between the derived factors, Over two hundred elementary pupils were selected from two metropolitan areas. 
Approximately half were black, disadvantaged pupils; the remainder were white with above average cultural 


advantages. The Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory (S 


ED and a semantic differential (SD) were administered to 


all students. From a factor analysis of responses to the SEI, four factors of self-esteem and a lie scale emerged. 
Three SD factors were obtained from a factor analysis of the peer ratings. One significant canonical correlation 
6325 p < .01) resulted from the correlation of the three SD factor scores with scores on the five SEI factors. 
‘Activity’ dominated the relationship between peer feelings and self-concept dimensions, 


MUCH RECENT educational research places 
emphasis on understanding the relationship be- 
tween scholastic ability and self-concept and 
other psychological characteristics of the individ- 
ual. Studies by Brookover (1), Combs (2), Gor- 
don (4), Rentz and White (5), and Wylie (6) 
represent some of the attempts to explore these 
relationships in depth. Coopersmith’s (3) book- 
length report of research with the Self-Esteem 
Inventory (SEI) is a comprehensive effort to de- 
fine antecedents of self-esteem. He uses the SEI, 
which has five theoretically derived factors of 
us concept, together with selected rating scales 
o provide information about the social behavior 
of children with low, middle, and high self- 
— One of his conclusions is that persons of 
a self-esteem are likely to be less visible mem- 
ers of the crowd than group leaders and thus 
More limited in social intercourse with decreased 
pe ilities of supporting relationships. He fur- 
; er indicates that although theoretical rationale 
eads us to assume that popularity is positively 
associated with self-esteem, conclusions from his 
Study indicate that popularity is associated with 
ehavioral poise rather than the individual’s 
Judgments of his own worthiness. 

BA major issue in the measurement of the con- 

Pt of self lies in theoretical assumptions about 
I oa dimensions of the construct being measured. 
woes the age-old problem of obtaining an 
ao measure of subjective experiences. In 

is study, it is assumed that the measure of self 


and the measure of others are primarily in the 
affective domain rather than in cognition. The 
rationale of this study is to identify the affective 
structures in the independent factors of the con- 
cept of self derived from a self-report instrument. 
In essence, the study attempts (1) to identify 
independent factors of self-concept based on sub- 
jective reports of a select sample of fifth and 
sixth grade children, (2) to describe the factorial 
dimensions of social relationships based on peer 
evaluation, and (3) to examine correlates of the 
dimensions of self with interpersonal constructs 
within the classroom. 


Method 


Subjects were 204 elementary pupils in grades 
5 and 6 selected from two schools in two metro- 
politan areas in Georgia. One school had a popu- 
lation of more than 90 percent white, advantaged 
children, while the other school’s population re- 
flected more than 90 percent black, economically 
deprived (parental income below the poverty in- 
dex) children. All students in these grades in 
both schools were included in the study resulting 
in approximately equal numbers of students from 


each school. 


The Coopersmith SEI (8) was used to assess 
attitudes toward self while twelve adjective pairs 
in the semantic differential (SD) were used to 
rate several peer concepts in the classroom. Al- 
though Coopersmith stipulated five theoretical 
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factors from his instrument it was decided to 
derive five factors of self-concept from the fifty- 
eight items by a factor analysis. Each S was in- 
structed to complete the SEI by checking the 
appropriate box to indicate whether or not the 
statement described “how he feels about himself.” 
Every statement was read by the examiner to 
eliminate inadequate responses attributable to 
reading ability. The team of four examiners ad- 
ministered both the SEI and the SD to Ss in 
both schools. 


The SD consisted of twelve bipolar adjectives 
that the evaluator was able to rate on a 7-point 
scale. In order to obtain peer ratings of the chil- 
dren, each class was divided randomly into three 
groups and members of each subgroup completed 
the SD for each member of their own subgroup. 
Thus, it was possible to obtain approximately 
eight ratings of each child by his peers. 


Results 


The total number of responses for the 204 ele- 
mentary school boys and girls on the twelve SD 
scales, was factor analyzed by the principal com- 


Table 1—Rotated Factor Loadings on the Semantic Dif- 
ferential for Peer Concepts (N = 855)* 


Adjective Factors ne 
Pairs 
Evalu- Potency Active 
ation ity 
large-small “TT -60 
unpleasant- 
pleasant 19 -67 
fast-slow -.69 .55 
dull-sharp 63 +39 56 
thin-thick -.81 66 
happy-sad -.67 a2 
weak-strong -.44 260 »§.59 
good-bad -.81 +67 
moving-still E .44 
unfair-fair i5 oni 
not active- 
active W 156 
heavy-light .85 O, 


¥Loadings below .39 omitted 
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ponents solution with unities in the diagonal — 
Three factors satisfied Kaiser's criterion of roots | 
greater than one, and the three factors were 
rotated by the varimax procedure. j 


Factor loadings for the responses in 

their classmates on the semantic differential are 
found in Table 1. Factor I is easily identified as 
Evaluation based on significant loadings of evalu- 
ative adjectives: unpleasant-pleasant, happy-sad, 
good-bad, fair-unfair, and dull-sharp. Potency 
appears as Factor II (Table 1) with the highest 
loadings from adjectives describing power and 
ability: large-small, thin-thick, weak-strong, and 
heavy-light. Activity is well described in Fac- 
tor III with the adjectives fast-slow, dull-sharp, 
weak-strong, moving-still, active-not active, 


All responses on the SEI were factor analyzed. 
Intercorrelations were obtained among the fifty- 
eight scales and principal axis solution was ob- 


tained with unities in the diagonal. Based on ; 


Kaiser’s criterion, five factors were extracted and 
rotated by the varimax procedure. 


The major factor loadings for the factor struc- 
ture of the SEI, are reported in Table 2. Although 
the factors are not as clearly identified as the 
constructs on the SD, five independent factors 
emerged, contributing 65 percent of the total 
cumulative variance. Two of these factors, 1 and 
III, reveal an essentially negative self-image, 
whereas factors II and V identify positive feel- 
ings about self. The fourth factor contains many 
of ihe items placed in the SEI to form the lie 
scale, 


Factor I seems to be a relatively strong factor 
with significant loading on items describing how 
the child views himself. Items of self-rejection 
outweigh those of rejection by peers, parents, OF 
teachers. This suggests that Factor I can be 


labeled the Self-Rejection factor within the total 


construct of the self concept. The eleven items — 
contributing to Factor II seem to share some 
communality with parental concern and should 
be labeled, Parental Approval. ‘ 


Factor III is probably a large general factor of 
negative self-esteem represented by highest load- 
ings on items representing parental disapproval. 
In addition to the unhappiness in the home, & 


Bg 


| 
| 


general self-rejection in school and social situa- 


tions exists, Factor III was named Rejection by 
Authority. 


Factor IV loads significantly on items that com- “4 
prise the lie scale of the SEI. The inconsistency hh 
expressed by items 13 and 15, for example, a> 


pears to indicate that this factor is best called 
a Lie Scale. ant 

Factor V appears to identify the independent 
self-confident, poised child. It loads on items 
revealing peer, self, and adult approval. It 


called the Social Acceptance factor of the self- 


concept. 

To test the hypothesis that the semantic dif- 
ferential responses and the SEI responses belong 
in the same system of relationships, the three 
factor scores for each student on the SD and the 
fve factor scores on the SEI were correlated by 
use of a canonical correlation. 

Table 8 presents the one significant canonical 
correlation (R= .325) and its corresponding 


27. I like everyone I know —---—------- panna sana 
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canonical vectors. These vectors are regression 
weights and indicate the mathematical strength 
of the factors in each subset in developing the 
relationship between factors of self-concept and 
peer concept. The vector weights indicate that 
two factors from the self-concept set are primary 
contributors while two other factors from this set 
contribute slightly less to the canonical correla- 
tion. The largest contribution to the canonical 
correlation of SD and SEI variables in this study 


Table 2.—Factor Loadings for 212 Pupils on Items of Coopersmith SEI 


a 


Item 
No, Items I n m TWIT Wile tthe 

FACTOR I: Self Rejection 
22, I give in very easily ----—---~----~--~---~---——~ === 31 50 35 
25. I would rather play with children younger than I am 52 33 “4 
26. My parents expect too much of me —------------ eS 36 39 
31. Things are all mixed up in my life ----------. _-- 45 50 51 
33. No one pays much attention to me at home — et 52 46 
37. I don’t really like being a boy-girl 35 31 39 
38. I have a low opinion of myself ---- 30 8 
39. I don’t like to be with other people — PET 33 4 
42. I often feel upset in school -----. - 40 u “ 
43. I often feel ashamed of myself ------- ies 54 30 39 
44. I'm not as nice looking as most people ------~. 51 * 
46. Kids pick on me very often ~~~ AG 43 32 
48. I always tell the truth ------- 42 40 
49. My teacher makes me feel I’m not good enough ~-------------- 59 2 
50. I don’t care what happens to me --------------— 60 6 
51. I’m a failure _------.-------------—---- : a 
52. I get upset easily when I’m scolded ----------~ Ad 4 40 
53. Most people are better liked than I am ~----------—------------—-- 52 rd at 
54. I usually feel as though my parents are pushing me -----. 48 32 33 37 
56. I often get discouraged in school menea BL 
58. I can’t be depended on --------------------— 

FACTOR II: Parental Approval 
4, I'm easy to like —-—---_----. _---2-—------------ 42 ri 
5. My parents and I have a lot of fun together ------- 52 P : 
10. I can make up my mind without too much trouble 34 50 
11. I’m a lot of fun to be with —_—--—-—--—- 60 35 45 
14. I'm proud of my school work —- ------———— 62 43 
19. My parents usually consider my feelings -62 35 
21. I'm doing the best work that I can -—— 3T Al 32 
24. I'm pretty happy oD 39 35 
29. 37 

35 55 e 
66 32 7 
- 

FACTOR III: Rejection by Authority á 
3. I often wish I were someone else -------------- ao or Mh 
7. I find it very hard to talk in front of the class —--. aa 31 
8. I wish I were younger --------------~ ee ‘aT 33 
fs There are lots of things about myself Pd change if I could 5 a r 
2 I get upset easily at home ~-----------------~ “40 35 38 
an Someone always has to tell me what to do ----------- -=-= n 46 2 36 
T It takes me a long time to get used to anything new --- 53 32 
A Im often sorry for the things I do --------—— - 3 35 
1. Tm doing the best work that I can --------- coy i 26 
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Table 2—Factor Loadings for 212 Pupils on Items of Coopersmith SEI—Continued 


eae Items I It Ill IV Yy he 
Al 51 

30. It’s pretty tough to be me w------------------ 4 

31. Things are all mixed up in my life --__-- 45 .50 46 


33. No one pays much attention to me at home 
35. I’m doing as well in school as Pd like to 
38. I have a low opinion of myself —___. 
40. There are many times when I’d like 
42. I often feel upset in school 
43. I often feel ashamed of myself 
46. Kids pick on me very often —____ 
52. I get upset easily when I’m scolded —. 
53. Most people are better liked than I am <= 


54. I usually feel as though my parents are pushing me —___ 


FACTOR IV: Lie Scale 


6. I never worry about anything 
11. Fm a lot of fun to be with —_. 
13. I always do the right thing 
15. Someone always has to tell me what to 
20. Pm never unhappy ----- 
22. I give in very easily ~_-_. 
25. I would rather play with children youn: 
26. My parents expect too much of me ~. 
34. I never get scolded -_____________. 
37. I don’t really like being a boy-girl 
39. I don’t like to be with other people 


EA 


FACTOR V: Social and Self-Acceptance 


10. I can make up my mind without too much trouble _ 
18. I’m popular with kids my own age ____ 
23. I can usually take care of myself 
28. I like to be called on in class _ 
29. I understand myself _-_____ 
32. Kids usually follow my ideas ________. 
36. I can make up my mind and stick to it 
37. I don’t really like being a boy-girl _.. 
Si Pmiever shy oe Eg 

45. If I have something to say, I usually say it 
47. My parents understand me —________. 

54. I usually feel as though my parents are pusl 
55. I always know what to say to people _ 
57. Things usually don’t bother me 


aul propeyasure of myself 3 


AL 43 
eae td 53 +30 46 
PEG 57 40 
40 4 39 
54 30 46 
46 43 46 
40 44 42 
34 52 40 
Sree 48 32 47 
49 36 
60 36 50 
69 58 
40 .35 38 
.59 48 
-50 35 
33 n 
36 

z 59 46 
BB BL 39 
33 46 
40 28 
AT 37 
E 34 i Ht 
Rai na ge 53 38 
52 36 
iz 39 35 
iy 87 P a 
a 55 43 

4 .35 55 
5 81 39 
- 83 35 a 35 
7 65 45 
z 66 32 51 
«48 32 33 a 
i 56 45 
À L 36 


comes from Factor III, Activity, of the peer con- 
cept set. 


Discussion 


Based on inferences from the responses about 
their peers, elementary children in this sample 
perceive their peers in terms of three independent 
dimensions, which were labeled Evaluation, Po- 
tency, and Activity. As mentioned earlier, these 
findings are consistent with results from numer- 
ous studies using the SD on varied samples. The 
procedure for identifying all classroom children 
in semantic space not only reflects the many per- 
son concepts in a class but provides an opportu- 


weet ta wenn an in lnatasd aa Aaaa mms e A Jl nw 


classroom climate, The measurement of the total 
feelings about significant others in the class wees 
a sociometric vehicle with which we can make 
further investigations into the concept of self. 


The factors derived from the SEI indicate i 
the attitudinal dimensions of the self-concept 
include self-perceptions as well as perceptions 
social evaluation. Factor I appears to identity 
the child who has little confidence in himself, £ 
the item loading highest on this factor states, 
“Tm a failure.” 


Factor II seems to identify the easy-going 


happy, self-confident child who enjoys great r 
ental support. It is interesting to specu 


D a a O A Ba nS ee aes 
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Table 3—Weights for the Vectors Corresponding to the 
Canonical Correlation (R=.325) Between Coopersmith 
SEI and SD Factor Scores 

Eee 
ee ee 


Self- 

dimensions Factor Weights 
ee 
Self Concept: I-Self Rejection 656 


II-Parental Approval .057 


III-Rejection by 


Authority ` iy pikes 
IV-Lie Scale 2505 

V-Social and Self 
Acceptance +438 
Peer Concept: I-Evaluation -360 
II-Potency -359 
III-Activity LP HAS) 


Es Sr EE E U U e 


to express a high level of self-esteem as he reaches 
adolescence or whether self-esteem at that age 
may be less dependent upon parental acceptance. 

Factor III appears to identify the child who 
experiences parental rejection and is marked by 
feelings of dependency, guilt, and confusion. One 
of the clearest messages revealed in this factor 
is that the child wants to be a different person. 
He appears to be less defensive and perhaps 
would be more susceptible to a change in behavior 
a therapy than the child identified by Fac- 

Eil; 

Factor IV appears to be primarily a lie scale. 
Interestingly, the desire to be of the opposite sex 


appears on this factor as well as on Factors I 
and V. It is possible that a sex bias may be 
involved in selection of this item. 

The fifth factor identifies most clearly the child 
of high ego-strength, with the characteristics of 
a potential leader. He does feel that his parents 
are “pushing him” and expresses a desire to be 
of the opposite sex. 

The significant canonical correlation suggests 
that Activity, as seen by peers, relates to self- 
concept factors. The uniqueness of this Activity 
factor receives much of its strength from the 
Self-Rejection and Rejection by Authority factors 
of the self-concept with less weight coming from 
the Lie Scale followed by Social and Self- 
Acceptance. The correspondence between these 
factors of peer and self-concept suggest that the 
child with high negative self-esteem is more apt 
to be included in the Activity factor, as viewed 
by his peers. This finding is not inconsistent with 
Coopersmith’s thesis, referred to earlier, that the 
child with poise and self-assurance is more apt 
to be viewed favorably by his peers. 


FOOTNOTE 


1. We want to express our appreciation to the Research 
and Development division of the Atlanta Public School 
System for assisting us in locating the population of 
children. 
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FIELD NEWS 


THE U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION is currently under- 
taking, by the funding of three different projects, a tar- 
geted program of research and development in reading. 
The three projects represent effort by the U.S. 0. E. to 
provide an information base for both the funding of 
subsequent research in the field of reading and for a 
national literacy campaign, sometimes called the “Right 
to Read” campaign. 

One of these projects, number 3, begins with the basic 
hypothesis that there exists a significant, qualifiable 
deficit between the present state of reading ability in 
the U. S. and the individual and social literacy needs 
of the populace. Operationally, project number 3 is an 
attempt to test this hypothesis through a critical exam- 
ination of current literature in several areas of the field 
of reading. Specifically, it has the following three tasks: 
(1) To determine the extent and distribution of the 
national reading problem, by identifying, analyzing, and 
summarizing existing survey and test data which indi- 
cate the reading ability of various population groups 
found in the U. S. according to learner characteristics 
such as sex, age, race, IQ, etc., and environmental char- 
acteristics such as social economic status, geographic 
area, language spoken in the home, level of formal edu- 
cation obtained by the parents, and so forth. (2) To 
determine the use frequency and use distribution of 
instructional methods, approaches, procedures, materials, 
and equipment for reading instruction by pursuing the 
following questions: 

(a) What methods, materials, approaches, equip- 

ment, and procedures are used to teach reading 

in the U. S., and to what extent are the major 

items in these categories used: i.e, how many 

of the learners are exposed to them? 

(b) What methods of reading instruction are 

built upon essentially different pools of basic 

knowledge? 

(c) How much time and resources are expended 

directly upon developmental reading instruction 

and remedial reading instruction? 

(d) What relationship between methods of read- 

ing instruction and reading achievement of the 

various subgroups of the population can be 

shown? 
(3) To describe the nature and extent of current prac- 
tice in the training of those who teach reading by exam- 
ining: the requirements of all 4 year institutions which 
train at least one hundred elementary teachers per year; 
the certification of standards for elementary school teach- 
ers, reading specialists, reading supervisors, in the fifty 
states and the District of Columbia; the relationship be- 
tween teacher performance and teacher training. 

The development of a bibliography relevant to the 
three problems of the project has been the task of the 
following committee: Sterl Artley, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia; Director, University of Missouri Read- 
ing Resource Center in the ERIC/CRIER Network. Mar- 
tin Carnoy, Stanford University, Palo Alto, California. 
John B. Carroll, Senior Research Psychologist, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. Martha 
Maxwell, University of California, Berkeley; Director of 
Reading Resource Center in the HRIC/CRIER Network. 
Constance McCullough, San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco, California. 

The sources of documents have been varied, and a 


Willard E. North 
Central Missouri State College 


great deal of effort has been made to be as comprehen- 
sive as possible. They have included bibliographies sug- 
gested by each member of the advisory committee, ERIC, 
the Education Index, Psychological Abstracts, Sociolog- 
ical Abstracts, and other journals, the publications of 
Government agencies, sources in industry, state depart- 
ments of education, selected educational research in- 
stitutes and individuals, selected local school district 
research, foundations, the publishers of both reading 
materials and tests, and teacher training institutions. 

The actual selection of bibliography involves a two- 
step process. First, all references are submitted to the 
members of the advisory committee, The members evalu- 
ate these references according to (a) the quality of their 
data as to representativeness and (b) their relevance 
to one or more of the specific research tasks. These eval- 
uations are then combined, and a consensus as to inclu- 
sion is reached. Secondly, the references on which there 
was agreement are sorted according to the particular 
subtask to which they are relevant. If it becomes appar- 
ent that there are too many references in a single sub- 
task, these are then resubmitted to the advisory com- 
mittee to be given priority ratings. Further, if it becomes 
apparent that there are no references for certain tasks, 
the advisory committee is asked to help find references 
to fill these gaps. 

The general policy for the review is that no reference 
is included in the bibliography without having been eval- 
uated and ranked by all members of the advisory com- 
mittee. Some references on which there was not total 
agreement as to worth or relevance will be included. 
Readers are invited to contribute relevant literature 
which might not be tapped by the research method out- 
lined, for example, unpublished research papers. Com- 
ments and suggestions concerning the project are also 
invited. Correspondence should be directed to Educa- 
tional Testing Service, 1947 Center Street, Berkeley, 
California 94704, 

x ek * E * 

NEW VOICES IN EDUCATION, a graduate student 
quarterly journal is a recent addition to educational m 
lications. All articles are written by students. It is pub- 
lished by gradute students in education at the University 
of Florida. Students from over seventy-five other m 
tutions participate in the production of this journal Es) 
associate editors and campus representatives. The Jout 
nal is intended to provide “a form for a voiceless seg: 
ment of the profession” and to furnish professors ae 
administrators with current student thought and co 
cerns, 4 2 

The theme of the first issue was “Conflict in the Gr A 
uate Students.” “Can and Should Public Education i 
vive?” and “Concepts of New Education” will be them 3 
for the March and June issues respectively. Bube oi 
tion costs are $3.00 per year for students and Fi 
per year for all others. Student manuscripts mo 
submitted to Content Editor, Box 2456 Norman : 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 32601. 

* * + * * * de 

SOME 1,375 CHILDREN WHO ENTERED first aoa 
in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, in 1964 have been nto 
through the years to see if the two-thirds who lear A) 
read with the Pitman Initial Teaching Alphabet ( 

fare better scholastically than the one-third who $ a ‘ill 

with the traditional ABC's. Of the children who 
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remained in the Bethlehem schools at the end of the 
sixth grade, a report shows that ITA can dramatically 
cut failure and that its effectiveness is felt long after 
the ITA code-breaking has been accomplished and the 
transition to regular alphabet made. 


The study, financed initially by the Ford Foundation’s 
Funds for the Advancement of Education and later also 
by the U. S. Office of Education, has been conducted 
by Dr. Albert J. Maxurkiewicz, Professor of Education, 
Newark (N.J.) State College. 


Although the longitudinal study was weighted to favor 
the children in the traditional orthography (T.O.) con- 
trol group (the ITA group included more of the highly 
mobile, less advantaged population), the ITA pupils 
showed superior performance on several counts: (1) 
the rate of failure as evidenced by the number of chil- 
dren who repeated grades, has been three times higher 
for the T.O. group (29.6% to 9.1%); (2) twice as many 
T.O. pupils (14.6% to 7.1%) received remedial reading 
as did ITA pupils; (3) on a subtest of a standardized 
battery, the ITA pupils scored higher on capitalization, 
knowledge in use of references, and dictated spelling. 


One interesting discovery of the 6 years of testing, 
according to Dr. Maxurkiewicz, “was that type of reme- 
dial reading needed by the 7.1 percent of the ITA pupils 
and 14.6 percent of the T.O. pupils differed. The T.O. 
pupils needed help on word recognition and comprehen- 
sion, while the ITA child who had mastered the reading 
skills, needed additional help only in the comprehension 
area,” 

*) Oe ae eR 

THE UNION FOR EXPERIMENTING Colleges and 
Universities has received a grant of $400,000 from the 
Ford Foundation for planning and development of its 
new University Without Walls program. This grant, 
along with a grant by the U. S. Office of Education, 
brings to $815,000 the amount available for University 
Without Walls planning and development. 


A total of nineteen institutions will take part in 
the program: the University of Minnesota; the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts; Antioch College; New College 
at Sarasota; Shaw University; the University of South 
Carolina; Roger Williams College; Bard College; Chi- 
cago State College; Goddard College; Howard Univer- 
sity; Friends World College; Northeastern Illinois State 
College; Stephens College; Loretto Heights College; 
Staten Island Community College; Skidmore College; 
Morgan State College, and New York State University. 


The program will be opened to a broad age range 
of students—from 16 to 60 and older. It will provide 
highly individualized and flexible approaches to learn- 
ing, making use of a wider array of resources for 
teaching and learning than is now the case. In addition 
to classroom work, key features of the program include 
the use of internships, field experience, and research 
assistantships as a regular part of the students’ under- 
graduate curriculum, individual study, individual and 
group projects, seminars-in-the-field, video tape, and 
other media resources. There will be no fixed curriculum 
and no uniform time schedule for the award of the de- 
gree, with programs individually tailored and worked 
out between the student and his teacher-advisor. An 
Inventory of Learning Resources will be compiled to 
Serve as a key guide for students and advisors in the 
Planning of program sequences. An adjunct faculty of 
government officials, business executives, persons from 
community agencies, scientists, artists, writers, and 
other specialists will be used extensively, both in tutorial 
relationships and to conduct seminar-in-the-field pro- 
grams, 


Most institutions will begin their programs m the fall 
with about seventy-five students; some have already 
started with small pilot groups of fifteen to twenty 
Students, Students participating in the University With- 
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out Walls at a particular institution will be able to take 
part in and make use of the resources of the other 
University Without Walls programs. 


It is the intent of the program to develop new models 
and new forms for American higher education. Faith is 
placed in the student and his capacity for learning on 
his own, while providing close and continuing contact 
between student and teacher. The role of the teacher 
is redefined as a facilitator and co-participant in the 
planning and design of the student’s learning experi- 
ence. It is hoped that through the use of a new mix 
of age ranges that the program will encourage a new 
dialogue and increase trust between younger and older 
persons as they join together in a wide range of task- 
oriented and other kinds of educational experiences. 

. . . . . . 


INCREASED FEDERAL FUNDS will raise school spend- 
ing for audio-visual instructional materials by $17.5 
million to $90 million during 1971, according to studies 
made by Market Data Retrieval (MDR), a New York 
Education Market Research Firm. The source of addi- 
tional funds will be a $37.5 million increase in money 
available to schools under Title II of the Elementary- 
Secondary Education Act which provides grants for 
school purchases of library and audio-visual materials. 
During 1971, a total of $80 million will be provided to 
schools for purchase of such materials under Title II, 
as compared to $42.5 million under the same act in 1970. 


In addition to the $30 million in Title II funds, 
elementary-secondary schools will spend $60 million in 
funds from state, local, and other Federal government 
sources for audio-visual instructional materials, ac- 
cording to a report from this firm. 


Studies by MDR indicate that growth in audio-visual 
spending would be level or show a slight decline this 
year were it not for this infusion of federal funds. 
Herbert M. Lobsenz, president of MDR, believes that 
while these funds will increase the amount of audio- 
visual equipment purchased in 1971, the long-term effect 
will be less beneficial. A pattern may be started in 1971 
that will not be sustained in 1972. Secondly, he feels 
that this pattern may deter normal acquisition of equip- 
ment by persuading school systems to await periodical 
infusions of Federal funds to build up their audio-visual 
and library collections. 

A state-by-state analysis of 1970-1971 Federal funds 
for education is available from Market Data Retrieval, 
22 West 48th Street, New York, New York 10036. The 
price is $17.50. 

? * * * * * 

In 1970 THE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH Associa- 
tion of New York State underwent a transition to be- 
come the Northeastern Educational Research Associa- 
tion (NERA). Abstracts of the proceedings for the 
tenth and eleventh convocations (1969-1970) are now 
available from the Association. These abstracts are 
published in two volumes with about sixty research ab- 
stracts in each volume. 


Copies may be obtained from: Dr. Richard M. Clark, 
Department of Educational Psychology, State Univer- 
sity of New York, 1400 Washington Avenue, Albany, 
New York 12203, The cost is $2.00 per volume or $3.00 
for both volumes. 


Readers are invited to send items of research 
interest to Dr. Willard E. North, Central 


Missouri State College, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri 64093 
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GORDON S. BIGELOW is Dean of Student Group Affairs 
and Assistant Professor of Counseling and Personnel Serv- 
ices at Kent State University. Prior to going to Kent he 
spent a post-doctoral year in counseling psychology at the 
University of California, Berkeley. He has taught as a 
Counselor Educator for the past several summers at the 
University of Maine, and had several years of experience 
as a high school counselor and as a social case worker. 
He holds an AB in Sociology from Brown University, an 
MEd in Counseling and Guidance from the University of 
Maine, and an MA and PhD in Educational Psychology 
from BYU where he was an NDEA Graduate Fellow. 


CLAUDE W. GRANT is Professor and Chairman of the 
Department of Educational Psychology at the University 
of Utah. He has been Director of Institutional Studies at 
the University of Utah and has held positions with New 
York University, Syracuse University, and the University 
of Minnesota, He has been an active consultant to public 
school systems and to the psychology training program in 
the Veterans Administration. His BS is from the Univer- 
sity of Houston, MS from the University of Utah, and PhD 
from the University of Minnesota. 


KARL E. KEEFER holds the MEd degree in Educational 
Administration from the University of Chattanooga and 
the EdD in Educational Psychology and Guidance from the 
University of Tennessee at Knoxville. His professional 
career has involved him in administration and teaching 
in Tennessee, Washington (D. C.), and South Carolina. 
After serving as Associate Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology at the University of Tennessee—Memphis, State 
University Center for Advanced Graduate Study in Edu- 
cation, for several years, he became Professor of Educa- 
tion and Dean of the School of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee at Martin in the fall of 1969, where, in 
addition to his administrative responsibilities, he teaches 
graduate courses and engages in field service activities to 
school systems in west Tennessee. 


WILLIAM A. POPPEN and CHARLES L. THOMPSON 
are Assistant Professors of Educational Psychology and 
Guidance at The University of Tennessee in Knoxville. 
Dr. Poppen received his BS from South Dakota State 
University and his MA and PhD from The Ohio State 
University. His interests are in the areas of elementary 
school counseling and interdisciplinary approaches to 
school guidance. Dr. Thompson received his BA and MA 
degrees from The University of Tennessee and his PhD 
from The Ohio State University. His writings and teach- 
ing have focused upon the counseling relationship and 
behavior change in children. 


BERT O. RICHMOND is an Associate Professor in the 
school psychology program at the University of Georgia. 


Among 
Those 
Present 


His major research efforts are directed toward enhancing 
educational experiences of the culturally disadvantaged. 
WILLIAM F. WHITE is an Associate Professor at the 
University of Georgia where he has been since 1964. He 
has reported more than seventy-five studies in research 
journals and has published three books. Research inter- 
ests presently are focused on psychosocial variables in the 
classroom, especially among economically deprived. 


RICHARD F. SEBOK is Director of the Counseling Cen- 
ter and a Departmental Instructor in Education at thè 
University of Texas at El Paso. He obtained a BA from 
Millikin University, Decatur, Illinois, and a master’s from 
the University of Illinois, Urbana. He previously served 
as a junior high principal, an Associate Director of Insti- 
tutional Studies, and an Instructor of Educational Psy- 
chology. He has held his present position since 1969. 


SUSHILA SINGHAL served as a consultant to the New 
York State Education Department in the Bureau of Pupil 
Testing and Advisory Services at the time she worked on 
the study of migrant gains. She obtained her BA and MA 
from Agra University and her PhD from Calcutta Uni- 
versity. She has now returned to India. PRISCILLA H. 
CRAGO, prior to her retirement, was Chief of the Bureau 
of Pupil Testing. She holds an AB from Swarthmore and 
an EdM from Rutgers. She is a member of Kappa Delta 
Pi. Both authors have published a number of papers on 
testing in professional journals. 


LINDLEY J. STILES is Professor of Education for Inter- 
disciplinary Studies, Sociology, and Political Science at 
Northwestern University. He was previously Dean, School 
of Education, The University of Wisconsin and Co-director 
of the Research and Development Center for Learning and 
Re-education at The University of Wisconsin. His experi- 
ence in education ranges from being an English teacher 
in junior and senior high schools to Director of Gradas 
Studies in Education. He holds an AB, MA, and EdD a 
from the University of Colorado. Besides his degree wor 

he has studied teacher education and education programs 
in key nations around the world. He has published w 
150 professional articles and is a regular columnist to 
The JER, 


ROBERT WILLIAMS, S. M., a social studies instructor 2° 
Chaminade High School, Hollywood, Florida, received a 
BSEd from the University of Dayton, He is curren K 
working toward an MS at Dayton in an educational oE 
search training program funded through the Sout 
ern Ohio Educational Research Council by the U. S. O: 
of Education, Bureau of Research, His interest has ae 
to relate to elementary teachers the value of Piaget’s a "5 
ories of the sequential developmental stages of the chi 
thought in relation to specific subject areas. 
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It Says in The JER... 


CAN SUCCESS LIMIT A PROJECT? Grobman feels this may be what is happening in 
curriculum development, as more groups become interested, funds have to be divided 
into smaller parts thus limiting each particular program (p. 435). 


SCORES ON SAT (MATH) and CEEB (Math) along with achievement in first-year col- 
lege math for students who had taken a math course their last year in high school 
and those who had not were compared. Achievement was greater for those who had 
had math their last year in high school. Goddard based his comparison on an analy- 
sis of covariance procedures (p. 443). 


SELF-ESTEEM AND the personal value of achievement for high school seniors was the 
only statistically significant correlation between self-esteem and six personal values 
studied by Stein. She used the Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory and Gordon’s Sur- 
veys of Personal Values and Interpersonal Values (p. 448). 


RURAL SCHOOL DISTRICT kindergarten students participated in the Frostig Program 
for the Development of Visual Perception. Gamsky and Lloyd found indications that 
the program benefitted the students’ reading ability when they were tested on the 
Stanford Achievement Test the following year (p. 451). 


JUN. IOR HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS are more against sex-segregated classes than are the boys. 
Ellis and Peterson found that girls also tended to get higher marks from teachers, 
score higher on achievement tests, and have more favorable attitudes toward social 
groups (p. 455). 


IS THERE A CONSISTEN CY in the usage of scientific terms in the Middle East press? 
Haddad found that reading of scientific articles required substantial technical knowl- 
edge as the terms used varied from being totally or partially borrowed. There was also 


4 es of translation and transliteration leading to inconsistencies in usage of terms 
p. ; 


DO STUDENTS BEGINNING college at a junior college get higher mean GPA’s than 
students starting at 4-year institutions? Hall found that they earn higher grades 


during the first 2 years but there is no significant difference after transfer to a 4-year 
institution (p. 475). 


DOES SELECTED MEDIA feedback affect the interactive behavior of student teachers? 
Leonard, Gies, and Paden found that those receiving video feedback utilize less direct 


teaching influence while there was no statistically significant change within the audio 
group (p. 478). 
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Editorial/Abstract 


The State of the Art: 


Curriculum Development and Evaluation 


Two new factors in the last decade, massive public funding and a developmen- 

tal approach to curriculum building, have brought major changes in curriculum 

and the development of a new field of research—curriculum evaluation. A high 
degree of conformity existed across the United States in subjects taught at particular 
grade levels and in textbooks in use. The National Science Foundation in 1957 began 
funding developmental approaches to curriculum innovation in science and mathematics. 
Federal financing of teacher training programs gave further impetus for change in the 
schools. Further, the change has occurred at all levels of community education. 


Several concepts are related to these developments: the ideas of inquiry and the 
structure of the discipline; the taxonomy of educational objectives and behaviorally 
stated objectives. 


One deficiency in recent developments has been articulation between grade levels and 
between subjects. In part this is due to speed of developments and difficulty of inte- 
grating fields being simultaneously developed. 


Evaluation developed to provide feedback on preliminary material in use and to 
describe the finished product. A series of new concepts has been put to use in relation 
to the use of developmental approaches: antecedents, transactions, outcomes, formative 
evaluation, summative evaluation, evaluation of process and of product, micro-evaluation, 
and macro-evaluation. 


x said h 3 à last 
This analysis is very helpful in understanding curriculum developments of the 

fifteen years and leaves the reader with optimism based on the positive changes and 
pessimism based on the current slowdown due to the competition for limited funds. How- 
ever, the success with which change has been brought about in the schools is encouraging 


as one looks ahead. 
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Curriculum Development and Evaluation 


HULDA GROBMAN 
New York University, Washington Square 


J i THE LAST decade, the whole 
notion of how curriculum is built, 

of what constitutes curriculum, 
and of the parameters of curriculum re- 
search have undergone drastic change. Instead of 
talking about the need for change, major change 
has been occurring in subjects taught, content 
within subjects, grade level placement, and ap- 
proach to the subject, and a new field of curricu- 
lum-related research—curriculum evaluation— 
has emerged. Perhaps this increased rate of 
change is most directly attributable to two new 
factors: massive public funding for curriculum 
preparation and a new method of preparing 
curriculum.! 

Until about 10 years ago, despite disclaimers 
to the contrary, there was a high degree of uni- 
formity in the content of courses taught through- 
out the United States, a situation which had ex- 
isted for many years. Not only were the same 
subjects taught at a given level, but often only 
one or two quite similar textbooks were in gen- 
eral use as the major instructional tool for a sub- 
ject at that grade level. From one decade to an- 
other, changes were largely in the addition of 
new facts, rather than in basic approach and 
treatment. 


Curriculum Development 


Throughout the 1950’s there was a foment of 
discontent with public education, which reached 
a climax with the Russian launching of Sputnik, 
the world’s first space probe. Many crities focused 
on the shortcomings of science and mathematics 
education in the schools as the cause of America’s 
lagging in the space race. Concurrently there 
was an interest in a new tactic for producing 
student materials in science that would permit 
faster updating of curricula—a developmental 
approach. 

Basically, this approach involves the produc- 
tion of new curricula, using experimental try- 
outs of preliminary materials and collecting feed- 
back from such tryouts to be used for the im- 
provement of curriculum prior to its release 
for general distribution. Most often, such efforts 
are group efforts, as contrasted with individual 
or co-author efforts. Thus, the developmental cur- 
riculum project or curriculum project refers to 
a group effort in producing curricular materials 
through a developmental process. In these coop- 
erative efforts, frequently both educators and 
scholars in the subject areas are involved. The 
University of Illinois Committee on School Math- 


Basic change was not occurring, despite peri- 
odic investigations of education by national edu- 
cational and scholarly groups in various disci- 
plines, and despite their strong recommendations 
for change (15). No single author or publisher 
could afford to undertake the responsibility and 
the financial risk of producing radically new ma- 
terials; if he had, such materials would probably 
have been unused. The system for training teach- 
ers was geared to existing materials rather than 
to change; college admissions and college admis- 
sion tests were geared to standard courses and to 
standard course coverage; and there was a gen- 
eral conservative tenor in most school systems. 


The entire educational system seemed designed 


| prevent change, 


ematics (UICSM) which initiated its work in 
1951, may have been the first group to use a de- 
velopmental process in curriculum change. How- 
ever, large-scale use of this approach did not 0c- 
cur until the late 1950’s when federal monies— 
channeled through the National Science Founda- 
tion (NSF)—became available for the first time 
for the production of high school materials in 
science and mathematics. 

Although the idea of federal financing for cur- 
riculum work in physics preceded Sputnik, un- 
doubtedly that event stimulated further action 
and increased the amount of funding available. 
Thus, in fall 1957, the Physical Science Study 
Committee (PSSC) received its first NSF grant 
to design a radically new high school physics 
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course to better prepare students for college 
physics. (It is not clear whether the UICSM ac- 
tivities influenced the PSSC approach, or whether 
the PSSC approach, though in many ways sim- 
ilar, was developed independently.) PSSC is a 
landmark in that it was the first 

federally financed developmental curriculum proj- 
ect. Never before had such sums (over $5 mil- 
lion in the first several years of PSSC) been 
spent to prepare curriculum materials for a 
course in a single subject area. 


Era of Innovation 


This opened a new era of curriculum innova- 
tion. Closely following were the School Mathe- 
matics Study Group (SMSG), Chemical Educa- 
tion Materials Study (CHEM Study), Chemical 
Bond Approach (CBA), and the Biological 
Sciences Curriculum Study (BSCS), all of them 
financed through NSF funds and using develop- 
mental processes in preparing curricula. Initially, 
NSF funding was limited to science and mathe- 
matics education at the senior high school level, 
but later public financing through NSF and the 
U.S. Office of Education (OE) was expanded to 
other levels of public school as well as preschool 
and college, and to virtually all subject areas. 
Private foundations have also been funding simi- 
lar activities and, most recently, some commer- 
cial textbook publishers have supported their 
own developmental curriculum projects. The his- 
tory of individual curriculum projects and de- 
scriptions of materials and approach to subject 
areas are included in A. Grobman (12), Wooton 
(30), McCoy (20), Goodlad (10), Goodlad with 
others (11), Merrill and Ridgway (21), and 
Lockard (18). H. Grobman (14) includes a com- 
parative analysis of the projects in terms of 
decisions and processes in preparing curricula 
and in diffusing materials. 

Those developmental projects in existence for 
several years have had an unprecedented success 
in effecting change in American education. While 
some schools in America remain unchanged, and 
not all the goals of the curriculum designers have 
been realized, real change has occurred. Science 
has become increasingly laboratory oriented. The 
term, “new math,” has become part of the Ameri- 
can culture. The focus on history is broadening 
to a focus on history in relation to other social 
sciences, and history as more than a collection 
of facts and dates. Astronomy, anthropology, 
Sociology are appearing not only in the senior 
high school but are taught in an academically re- 
spectable fashion in elementary grades. Indicative 
of the effectiveness of the developmental method 
is the speed with which projects have multiplied 
in the United States and abroad. This would 
Seem to indicate that this method of preparing 
curriculum will occupy a major place in Ameri- 
can education for a long time, limited only by 
the availability of financing. 
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The practicality of effecting major change in 
subjects taught and in subject matter content 
within existing subject areas has been enhanced 
by the parallel widespread development of feder- 
ally financed teacher training programs, initially 
established in science and mathematics but later 
extended to other fields. Such programs pre- 
dated the developmental curriculum movement 
but reflected the same public concern with science 
and mathematics education. While these programs 
to upgrade teachers were generally initiated in- 
dependently of the new curricula, throughout 
the 1960's many of the institutes and workshops 
established under these programs have been de- 
signed specifically to prepare teachers for use 
of the new materials. This has drastically re- 
duced the delimitations on restructuring curric- 
ulum posed by the teacher’s existing skills, 

Other barriers to change—such as college ad- 
mission requirements and examinations—have 
been diminishing, some more slowly than others, 
but change is clearly in sight. A major barrier 
to change in secondary curricula is the threat of 
the College Entrance Examination Board 
(CEEB) tests which have become more widely 
used in college admissions as the pressure of in- 
creased applicants has made the question of ad- 
mission of students more difficult for colleges. 
Though change in the CEEB procedures has 
been discouragingly slow to date, portents for 
change are in the recent report of the 
CEEB Commission on Tests (4). 

Thus, much of the curriculum change in recent 
years is an outgrowth of the developmental pro- 
cess; much has been publicly funded; and the 
funding has been at an unprecedented level. Ini- 
tially the change momentum focused on senior 
high school, first in science and mathematics and 
then in other areas. The next major focus was on 
elementary curricula. Junior high school curric- 
ula became a focus in the latter part of the 1960's. 
It should be noted that this sequence reflects the 


availability of federal funding for this purpose, 


high school years coincided with greater competi- 
tion for funding, not only among the various 
educational priorities—with education of the dis- 
advantaged receiving new levels of attention— 
but also with defense spending. Thus, curriculum 
reform for the junior high years has not kept 
pace, and adequate funding for this work is in- 
creasingly difficult to obtain. 

Several commonalities or recurring themes are 
present in much of the developmental curricula. 
One is the participation of both educators and 
subject-matter specialists. This participation 
varjes in degree of participation of the respective 
groups and the development phase at which par- 
ticipation takes place, but for the most part, both 
kinds of specialists participate. 
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Two common threads of the new curricula are 
the idea of inquiry, reflecting a learning by 
doing and by questioning, and the idea of struc- 
ture of the discipline. While undoubtedly Bruner’s 
Process of Education (4) was influential in popu- 
larizing these ideas, both were, in fact, integral 
parts of several curriculum projects prior to the 
Woods Hole Conference of which Bruner’s vol- 
ume was an outgrowth. 

Another common referent in the development 
of these curricula is the Taxonomy of Educational 
Objectives (2, 16), reflecting a concern with dif- 
ferent levels of cognitive skills and with the de- 
velopment of attitudes and values, though the 
former have been given more attention than the 
latter. (The psychomotor domain (26)—the area 
of manipulative skills—though often prerequisite 
to or concomitant of the desired cognitive out- 
comes, has received relatively little attention.) 


Also influential to the development of many of 
the new curricula, particularly those starting 
later than the initial thrust, is the idea of behav- 
iorally stated objectives, with Mager (19) as 
the most frequently cited source, though the idea 
of specifying objectives clearly was enunciated 
in the 1930’s during the eight-year study under 
Ralph Tyler’s direction and was underscored by 
Tyler in subsequent years (28). Unfortunately, 
one aspect that Tyler emphasized has been gen- 
erally neglected in the preoccupation with be- 
haviorally stated goals, that is, the determina- 
tion of the appropriateness of the objectives. 
Thus, there has been more emphasis on pre- 
cision in statement of objectives than on their 
appropriateness in terms of the broader tasks 
or long-range goals to be achieved. For some, 
the whole is assumed to be the sum of the 
parts; accomplishment of specific short-term ob- 
Jectives is assumed to contribute to the longer- 
range objectives. And few have systematically 
considered the interrelationship of affective, psy- 
chomotor, and cognitive domains and the rela- 
tionship between immediate goals (often the only 
ones stated behaviorally) and the intermediate 
and long-range goals. 

Increasingly, curriculum is being more broadly 
conceived by its developers as including all that 
is required to implement the basic purpose of the 
course. To a greater extent, curriculum materials 
go beyond the student textbook, laboratory man- 
ual, and workbook, Thus, educational packages 
are appearing frequently. These vary in extent 
to which all needed materials for teaching a given 
curriculum are included, but some extend beyond 
the customary student basic materials and 
teacher guides to include such items as the equip- 
ment and supplies needed to implement the 
course, various types of films, programmed mate- 
rials, and readings integral to or supplemental 
to the curriculum, periodie written and labora- 
tory tests, and teacher training materials includ- 

Mmg even materials to train those responsible for 


training teachers. This does not imply that all 
developmental curricula are all-inclusive pack- 
ages. Some curriculum projects work on student 
text materials; some work on teacher materials 
in addition to or in place of student materials; 
some are concerned with supplemental learning 
materials; some are primarily process oriented to 
the extent that no student materials are prepared, 
but rather the emphasis is on preparing the 
teacher to operate in certain ways. 


Individualization 


The improved instrumentation of computers 
for programmed instruction and for computer- 
assisted instruction (CAI) has had a major influ- 
ence in some of the developmental curricula, and 
has facilitated a focus on individualized instruc- 
tion. Here there are two interpretations of indi- 
vidualization. In one, all students go through the 
same materials (either in straight-line or 
branched programming), but the pace varies. 
The other, perhaps best exemplified in Individu- 
ally Prescribed Instruction (IPI), has available 
multiple pathways for reaching a stipulated goal; 
this is not merely branched programming but 
incorporates a wider concept of alternative 
routes, sequences, and choices, 

The latter method is consistent with the con- 
cept of mastery learning, that is, the theory that 
virtually all (90%) students can achieve mastery 
of given objectives with the differences among 
students reflecting not the extent of achievement 
of goals but rather the time required and the 
means appropriate for achieving this mastery 
(1, 2). An additional essential ingredient is the 
provision of frequent non-punitive feedback on 
performance, so that the student is informed of 
how he is progressing and what his learning 
problems are. Also the student is insured that his 
ultimate reward (eg., a grade) will not be 
prejudiced by problems encountered during the 
course of learning or by the pace of learning. 
Thus, all students can receive a grade comparable 
to A; it is hypothesized that this will enhance 
motivation as well as self-concept. Given this 
theory, a student’s failure to learn reflects ad- 
versely on the curriculum and instruction rather 
than on the student. While the developmental 
process is highly appropriate for developing cur- 
riculum materials for mastery learning, the full 
implications of this theory for curriculum devel- 
opment are not yet clear. However, it may well 
provide the most exciting influence on curriculum 
development of the 1970's. 

Most curriculum innovation of the 1960’s has 
not focused on the questions of articulation 
among grade levels and among subject areas. The 
new curricula for a given subject area are gen- 
erally prepared in isolation from other subjects 
taught at that grade level or at previous grade 
levels. Thus, science is still taught as discrete 
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from social science; mathematics is discrete from 
science and social studies. Students who have 
studied—though perhaps not really learned— 
graphing in mathematics, express indignation 
when asked to interpret graphs in biology tests 
when no biology unit has focused on graph inter- 
pretation. Students who have been taught in 
social studies that inquiry is the most appropriate 
method for approaching problems may find this 
approach frowned on in their English classes. 
In part, this situation reflects time pressure. 
Before one can coordinate courses, one must have 
the basic structure of feasible courses. Until quite 
recently there have not been enough inquiry- 
oriented courses available at the various grade 
levels and disciplines to plan a systematic coordi- 
nation. Another delimiting factor is the text- 
book market. A 1-year textbook that can stand 
alone has a larger market than one that is part 
of a tight 3-year sequence. Thus, curriculum de- 
velopers face the problem of whether to produce 
optimal materials that are relatively unused or 
to produce good, though less-than-optimal mate- 
rials that have a potential for rapid adoption. 
A further difficulty is student mobility. If mate- 
rials are built into tight sequences, with each 
unit building on previous learnings in that and 
other subjects, how will the student fare who 
transfers into or out of the system? This is a 
question on which little systematic investigation 
has been directed. At the present time, the prob- 
lem of coordination of curricula among subject 
areas and articulation within subject area be- 
tween grade levels while still retaining flexi- 
bility within the school systems remains one of 
the serious delimitations on effective education. 


Curriculum Evaluation 


The most immediate evaluation need of the de- 
velopmental curriculum process was the feed- 
back of information on preliminary materials 
during the process of materials preparation, to 
determine the general feasibility and to obtain 
clues concerning needed changes. This was par- 
ticularly important in situations where radically 
new approaches to the subject matter were being 
initiated, where more sophisticated approaches 
were being attempted, where subject matter was 
being introduced at a lower grade level or being 
introduced for the first time at any grade level. 
For example, until someone tried to teach sets or 
number theory to grade school children, no one 
could be sure this could be done. It would be futile 
to develop and issue an entire curriculum based on 
these ideas unless one could be reasonably con- 
fident that they were feasible. Thus, the develop- 
Mental process developed materials, tried them 
at a preliminary stage, sometimes in small seg- 
ments, to determine feasibility, before continuing 
materials development. Clearly the kind of eval- 
uation task implied here differs from that in con- 
ventional research investigations. 
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A second urgent evaluation need was to de- 
scribe a finished product, to compare it with 
parallel products where previous curricula in the 
same subject existed or simply to describe it 
where no parallel curriculum was available for 
comparison. Less obvious evaluation needs re- 
lated to the developmental process involved the 
assessment of various portions of a curriculum, 
the process by which the curriculum was pre- 
pared (including the sociology of the organiza- 
tion preparing the materials), the process by 
which schools adopt or do not adopt curricula, 
the way in which curricula are implemented once 
they are adopted. 

Thus, the rapid development and adoption of 
new curricula in the 1960’s was paralleled by a 
new kind of educational research focus—curric- 
ulum evaluation. That curriculum evaluation is 
a rather recent development is illustrated by the 
fact that the 1969 edition of the Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research (7) was the first to in- 
clude an article on evaluation, and the Review of 
Educational Research did not focus on this area 
until the late 1960’s. The dearth of pertinent 
literature and techniques to meet an emerging 
need led to the inauguration of a special publi- 
cation series on curriculum evaluation by the 
American Educational Research Association 
(AERA) (23). This does not mean that there 
had been no earlier research on curriculum, but 
rather that for those curriculum investigations 
termed evaluation, the focus, the ground rules, 
the purposes, and the audiences are often dif- 
ferent. These differences imply changes in tech- 
niques used, in research skills required, and in 
disciplines involved. Where earlier curriculum 
research had generally focused on psychological 
testing, using standardized instruments, a more 
appropriate current definition suggests that cur- 
riculum evaluation “is the process of delineating, 
obtaining, and providing useful information for 
judging alternatives” (27). Given this context, 
evaluation is concerned not only with learning 
outcomes resulting from use of materials, but 
starts prior to materials preparation and extends 
through preparation, dissemination, use, and re- 
adoption or discontinuance of use. The focus is 
on practicality—on providing a base for any de- 
cision making related to development and use of 
the curriculum. 

There is no set boundary between research and 
evaluation or between evaluation of curriculum 
and evaluation of learning or of instruction. 
Some curriculum evaluation is research in the 
traditional sense; some is not. Some curriculum 
evaluation is evaluation of instruction or of learn- 
ing; some is not. While the distinctions between 
research and evaluation and the nature of the 
parameters of evaluation had been touched on 
earlier (6, 18, 25), they are most clearly delin- 
eated in Tyler (29) and Stufflebeam and others 


(27). 
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Evaluation Methods and Problems 


A number of guideposts for curriculum evalua- 
tion were established by Cronbach (6) and Stake 
(24) which added not only to the idea of what 
evaluation is and is not, but also have contrib- 
uted to the new vocabulary which has helped to 
clarify the function and scope of curriculum 
evaluation. Thus, for evaluating radically new 
curricula, Cronbach justified failure to use con- 
ventional control groups and existing standard- 
ized tests; while these ideas are not radical to- 
day, in 1962 they were highly controversial. 

Cronbach also distinguished between evalua- 
tion of curriculum and evaluation of individual 
learning. Stake added to evaluation vocabulary 
the terms antecedents, transactions, and outcomes, 
to identify the factors that must be accounted for 
in evaluation of student performance with a cur- 
riculum. Scriven (22) contributed the terms form- 
ative evaluation and summative evaluation to 
distinguish between evaluation during the de- 
velopment of materials and evaluation of the fin- 
ished product. Evaluation of process has been 
used to refer to evaluation of the process of pre- 
paring materials as well as to the process of 
their adoption and implementation in the class- 
room, as distinguished from evaluation of prod- 
uct, which is concerned with the materials them- 
selves and the outcomes resulting from their use. 
Micro-evaluation refers to the examination of 
small segments of a curriculum or of a partic- 
ular variable, and macro-evaluation refers to 
broader questions such as the general suitability 
of the materials (13). 

One of the most troubling aspects of curricu- 
lum evaluation has concerned selection of cri- 
terion measures, Educational research tradition- 
ally has depended on standardized achievement 
and attitude tests and rigorous criteria, for valid- 
ity of such tests is available. Curriculum evalua- 
tion is broader than testing students. And even 
when classroom tests are used, these may not 
meet conventional test standards. For example, 
when a curriculum developer is preparing mate- 
rials in a subject not taught before or not taught 
at a given grade level before, or when the em- 
phases or desired outcomes differ from those of 
existing curricula, standardized tests do not ex- 
ist; pretested instruments are generally not avail- 
able; and when they are, preexisting norms may 
be inappropriate for the new target group. 

Even the rules for constructing tests for devel- 
opmental curricula may differ. For example, 
when a curriculum focuses on mastery learning, 
the usual test-construction protocols—that scores 
should average 50 percent correct, and that items 


almost all students get 
them correct—are clearly inappropriate. These 
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a curve. Thus, the developmental curriculum 
quite appropriately may include in a test an item 
that virtually all students get correct, if the proj- 
ect is interested in knowing whether all students 
have the skill tested. The project may also wish 
to include some relatively easy items in the test 
simply to encourage students, since for project 
purposes it is far more important to have stu- 
dents who are not turned off by the test than to 
have a test which meets standards developed for 
other purposes. 

One of the less fully discussed aspects of eval- 
uation is the threat that seems implicit in eval- 
uation activities (13, 14, 27). The various audi- 
ences for evaluation are generally apprehensive 
about the evaluation and the evaluator, and the 
very presence of the evaluator may constitute a 
threat. The perception of the evaluator often is 
of one who will judge, and the thought of being 
judged is not a happy one. This problem may 
result from a lack of understanding of how eval- 
uation results can be used to strengthen pro- 
grams. But perhaps it reflects a more basic diffi- 
culty—a lack of understanding of the whole idea 
of experimentation. Thus, the school board mem- 
ber, funder, or even curriculum project director 
who expects hundreds of experiments before a 
medical breakthrough on disease occurs may be 
completely intolerant of an educational experi- 
ment that does not produce optimal results the 
first time. There is an inadequate understanding 
among the various audiences for evaluation of 
the complexity of education, of the multitude of 
variables involved, of the nature of the hu- 
man organism and its degree of amenability to 
change. Thus, evaluation is far more political 
than other educational research; it is far more 
ego-involving for the evaluator and for those in- 
volved in the program being evaluated, and ap- 
prehension concerning an evaluation may effec- 
tively sabotage the best of evaluation designs. 

Ten years ago, curriculum evaluation was con- 
cerned with formative evaluation to provide im- 
mediate feedback to developmental curriculum 
projects to provide guidance to the curriculum 
developers. This was generally in rather gross 
terms, and included informal classroom observa- 
tions, teacher reports of individual experience, 
teacher group discussions, classroom testing on 
specially designed classroom tests, and reviews by 
experts (educators, psychologists, and subject 
matter specialists). Summative evaluation, after 
the materials were completed, generally focused 
on comparisons among curricula, on rather gross 
measures of subject matter achievement and gen- 
eral attitude. These were of necessity rather 
crude devices, but there were no precedents to 
follow, few measuring instruments available, and 
enormous time pressures, 

More recently, as more experience with eval- 
uation has been garnered, as expertise is becom- 
ing available, as the appropriate scope of evalua- 
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tion is more closely perceived, as time pressure is 
reduced, and as persons from a wider variety of 
specialties are becoming interested in evaluation, 
the focus is shifting to such questions as: How 
does change in school curriculum occur? What 
happens to materials after they are adopted? To 
what extent are they implemented in the class- 
room? Which parts of the materials are actually 
used? Is the method of use appropriate to the in- 
tent of the curriculum? For which students is the 
curriculum most appropriate? For which teach- 
ers or teaching styles is the curriculum most ap- 
propriate? Is differential sequencing of subsec- 
tions in the curriculum a significant variable in 
student achievement? What other significant 
variables in the teaching/learning situation are 
relevant to the use of the curriculum? Are the 
curriculum objectives appropriate; that is, is the 
curriculum valid in terms of what it has set out 
to do? What are some of the unanticipated out- 
comes—desirable and undesirable—related to use 
of this curriculum? 

As illustrated by Gallagher and others (9) and 
Lindvall and Cox (17), the focus of evaluation 
is increasingly on more precise micro- and macro- 
evaluation. Not only are the measuring instru- 
ments more precise and their use more systematic, 
but the data collected are being examined more 
thoroughly. 

Reports on aspects of curriculum evaluation as 
presently practiced appear in psychological and 
educational journals, but they also appear in 
journals in other fields as well. For this reason 
it is difficult for investigators to locate all per- 
tinent references. However, useful recent bibliog- 
raphies concerning the parameters and conven- 
tions of the field as well as of research in the field 
are found in the Review of Educational Research 
(8), Stufflebeam and others (27), and Bloom and 
others (3). The most comprehensive discussion 
of the present status of curriculum evaluation and 
its potential, its parameters, problems, and tech- 
niques is in Stufflebeam and others (27). Because 
of the stature of the authors, and also because 
this is the first comprehensive overview of the 
field, this volume may well become a definitive 
point of reference concerning the nature of eval- 
uation, as well as a point of departure for later 
Investigators in this area. 


Conclusion 


The future of the developmental method of pre- 
Paring curricula seemed well assured 4 or 5 
Years ago. The earliest projects had released ma- 
terials for general use. Many of these were ex- 
tremely well received by educators and subject 
matter specialists, and met with rapid and wide- 
Spread adoption. A way of rapidly changing cur- 
riculum along desired lines had been developed 
and proven. It was generally agreed that the 
Process needed refinement, and that not all at- 
tempts were equally successful. Nonetheless, use 
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of the method was spreading at an astonishing 
rate, as of 1970, in science and mathematics 
alone, there were some 150 developmental cur- 
-— projects operating in the United States 

18). 

Perhaps it was the extent of this success that 
is a serious delimiting factor at the present time. 
Competing demands on public funds by other 
educational and non-educational programs set 
constraints on funding available for curriculum 
development. And, as more and more groups seek 
a share of the funds available for curriculum 
development, the total funds have been divided 
into smaller and smaller grants and stricter con- 
trols are being imposed on their expenditure. The 
seriousness of the situation may be indicated by 
the statement of the director of one of the early 
curriculum projects that, given today’s grants 
and control procedures, his project could not have 
achieved success (12). 

While commercial textbook publishers have 
sponsored some developmental curriculum work, 
their efforts cannot be as bold nor as extensive 
as those that are publicly funded. Further, for 
publisher’s projects, the evaluation efforts in par- 
ticular are under-supported, and for some, eval- 
uation is nonexistent. Doubtless this reflects the 
fact that purchasers of textbooks do not ask for 
information on the formative and summative 
evaluation before adopting textbooks. 

Curriculum evaluation is also suffering from 
budgetary constraints as federal funds for this 
purpose are drying up. Evaluation is expensive 
and some outside funding is generally necessary. 
Much of the work cannot be done by an inde- 
pendent investigator on his own time without 
outside resources. Further, the direction of cur- 
riculum evaluation may be changing radically 
as a reflection of the present preoccupation in 
education with cost/benefit ratios and with ac- 
countability. The kinds of questions that will be 
asked and the kinds of information that will be 
sought may come to reflect considerations of effi- 
ciency insofar as these are indicated by rather 
short-term and readily measurable outcomes 
rather than by more basic considerations. 


FOOTNOTE 


1. Some of the materials in this and the following para- 
graphs are adapted from H. Grobman (14). 
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J Research Briefs 


THE STATUS OF HUMANITIES PROGRAMS IN OHIO 


A GENERAL course in the humanities seems to have 
been developing for some time. This is a course which 
crosses subject lines, in either the elementary or secondary 


vhick S questionnaire was sent to all school 
districts in Ohio (684 districts) in fall 1970. It was re- 
turned by approximately 60 percent (355) of the districts, 


and of these almost 16 percent (56) indicated that they 


had programs in humanities, 
An attempt was made to find the extent to which these 
programs „are established, by comparing the number of 


humanities existed in only about 5 percent of the we 
mentary schools in districts with such programs (chee 
Were city school districts). Secondary programs Wer 
found in some 41 percent of the high schools in whew 
districts. This degree of establishment was inversely Te 
lated to district size, with humanities programs beni 
found in smaller percentages of schools as districts g¢ 
bigger. ial 

Comparison was also made of the degree of ine 
effort made by districts with programs in the humanitie a 
compared to all school districts of the same legal type Ot 
the state, Total per pupil expenditures by city cen 
districts with humanities programs exceeded the sta 1 
average by $28.00. In exempted village and local schoo! 

(Continued on page 480.) 
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Recency of Secondary School Mathematical 
Preparation as an Influence on First-Year 
College Mathematics Achievement 


ALTON R. GODDARD 


ABSTRACT 


A random sample of four hundred college freshman mathematics students with comparable high school mathe- 
matical preparation was selected from 1,435 students. The test group included 126 members who had not attempted 
a mathematics course during their last year in high school, designated as Group N, and 263 members who had 
received mathematical credit during their last year, designated as Group Y. Statistical treatment of data for each 
group indicated that the SAT mathematical aptitude scores, CEEB (Level I) mathematical achievement scores, 
and achievement in first-year college mathematics courses was greater for Group Y at the .01 level of confidence. 
The achievement comparison was based on an analysis of covariance procedure with SAT Mathematical scores, 
CEEB Mathematical scores, and sex of student used as adjusting variables. 


THE BASIC purpose of this study was to 
determine the effect that recency of mathematical 
preparation in secondary school has upon achieve- 
ment in first-year college mathematics courses. 
This study is primarily concerned with college 
students who accumulated minimum credit in 
mathematics in the secondary school. Since a very 
large portion of this group did not take any type 
of mathematies course during the last year of 
secondary school, they are unquestionably affected 
more by the retention problem than the science- 
oriented students who normally take mathematics 
courses during each year of their secondary 
school preparation. Not all college students major 
in science or engineering, however, and a very 
large percent of those who do not are neverthe- 
less required to complete 3 or more semester 
hours of college credit in the field of mathematics. 

„Many of the newer multiple-track type cur- 
ricula in the secondary school have provided high 
school students a wider range of electives in 
regard to type and amount of secondary school 
mathematical preparation. The prospective col- 
lege student who does not plan to major in 
science or engineering is normally required to 
complete only a minimal amount of high school 
mathematical preparation. The student taking 
the minimal amount has considerable leeway as 
to when mathematical courses are taken during 
Secondary school. 

At the present time, many of the typical first- 
year college mathematics classes are composed of 
a mixture of 8 students varying from those with 
4 to 8 semesters of mathematics in their sec- 
ondary school preparation, to some who had a 
mathematics course during their last year in sec- 


ondary school and some who did not. It is not 
uncommon for a class of this mixture to produce 
an excessive number of failures. 

It is generally assumed that the student with 
the minimum secondary school mathematical 
preparation is more likely to be one of the fail- 
ures. If the group of entering college students 
with minimum mathematical preparation is ex- 
amined closely, it seems apparent that the 
recency of secondary school mathematical prepa- 
ration is a potentially significant factor in success 
or failure in a freshman level mathematics 
course. 


Related Research 


Several recent studies have been made of the 
factors affecting achievement in first-year college 
mathematics courses. The concern in most of 
these studies was whether the type of mathe- 
matical preparation in secondary school was 
traditional or modern. Wick (9), Coon (2), and 
Blanton (1) have completed studies indicating 
there is no significant difference in the quality of 
preparation of students for first-year college 
mathematics whether they had the experimental 
(School Mathematics Study Group Material) or 
the traditional programs in secondary school 
mathematics. There seems to be considerable 
agreement in these studies that the best single 
predictor of achievement in first-year college 
mathematics is the secondary school grade rec- 
ord. The particular type of secondary school 
mathematical preparation of each S is not the 
primary consideration in the present study but 
rather the recency of that preparation. 
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A pioneer study of memory was made by Eb- 
binghaus (4) in 1913. This research produced a 
flood of related studies. The experiments of 
Ebbinghaus have shown that retention is roughly 
proportional to the degree of learning. This find- 
ing has been reported repeatedly in many subse- 
quent experiments. 

Levine (7) reports that variation in scores on 
the mathematical section of the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test (SAT) reflects the amount of mathe- 
matics taken during the senior year. The findings 
of this research report certainly suggest that a 
similar relationship could possibly exist between 
achievement in mathematics courses during the 
first year in college and the amount of mathe- 
matics taken during the senior year in high 
school. 

Douglass (3) points out that it is quite difficult 
to generalize specifically from studies related to 
the proportions of high school mathematics once 
learned which will be remembered after a pas- 
sage of various amounts of time. He states, how- 
ever, that it is clear that a large proportion of 
the forgetting takes place within a very few 

months. It is to be noted that the critical time 
unit mentioned is months, rather than years. 

The articulation problem in the area of mathe- 
matics between high school and college was con- 
sidered in a study by Kirby (6). The main 
criticism of the lower-level college mathematics 
courses is that they are generally traditional and 
the textbooks being used differ little in content 
or approach from those of 30 years ago. The 
findings of his study clearly point out the lack 
of coordination in the area of mathematics þe- 
tween high school and higher institutions of 
learning. It is also evident that high school cur- 
riculum supervisors are not in a good position 
to bring about the needed reform in the mathe- 
matical philosophies at the college level to pro- 
duce harmony and compatibility in the area of 
mathematics. It is noted, however, that if better 
scheduling can eliminate some of the articulation 
problem, then the high school personnel have a 
course of action to pursue until the mathematics 
courses are more compatible. 


Population and Methodology 


Subjects in this experiment were students 
enrolled at Texas A&M University, the oldest 
public institution of higher education in the 
State of Texas. The origin of the University 
is dated by the Morrill Act, which was approved 
by Congress July 2, 1862. The student enrollment 
in 1968 was 12,867, including 10,206 undergrad- 
uates. The student body is composed predomi- 
nantly of male students, Female students are 
admitted under Special provisions and at the time 
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of this study comprised 7 percent of the total 
population. 

A total of sixteen acceptable units or credits 
is required for admission, and the applicant must 
have graduated from a properly accredited 
secondary school. Three credits must be in mathe- 
matics, two in algebra and one in plane geometry, 
One-half credit in trigonometry is also required 
except in liberal arts and teacher education pro- 
grams, in which cases a substitution of units in 
foreign language, science, social science, speech, 
or a vocational subject is permitted. In addition 
to these requirements, four units of English, two 
units of science, and two and one-half units of 
social science are also required. 

All Ss in the present study were admitted in 
the manner previously described. The University 
permits other types of admissions but none were 
used in this study. 

A total of 1,658 questionnaires were distributed 
by the assigned instructors to forty-eight classes 
of college algebra and seventeen classes of plane 
trigonometry. A total of 1,435 questionnaires 
were voluntarily completed and returned listing 
all requested information. 

In order to establish a common graduation 
date, i.e., graduating from high school within 15 
days of the same date, all questionnaires were 
screened and Ss whose graduation date was not 
15 days before or after May 25, 1968, were 
excluded. This action resulted in the rejection of 
322 Ss. The remaining 1,113 questionnaires were 
sorted into two categories. One category included 
Ss with approximately 3 years of high school 
mathematical preparation. In general, these Ss 
had received the same mathematical preparation, 
including 2 years of algebra and 1 year of plane 
geometry. No S in this group had completed or 
attempted a course in analytical geometry, solid 
geometry, calculus, or any course more sophis- 
ticated than perhaps a 1-semester course in ele- 
mentary analysis. 

The remainder of the Ss were rejected and 
considered unsuitable for being possible candi- 
dates of the study group because of their mathe- 
matical preparation in secondary school. Most 
of the rejected Ss had completed a course more 
sophisticated than plane trigonometry or else 
they had completed only one semester of mathe- 
matics during their senior year in high school. 
A few Ss were rejected because they had attended 
summer school at some educational institution 
prior to the fall of 1968. 

The study sample, composed of four hundred 
Ss, was randomly selected from the group of Ss 
who had received and completed approximately 
the same mathematical preparation in secondary 
school. The random sample was selected utilizing 
random sampling techniques and procedures 
described by Snedecor and Cochran (8). 

The official grades received by the Ss in the 
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first-year college mathematics courses were col- 
jected from the mathematics departmental rec- 
ords. The departmental grade records used were 
prepared by personnel in the registrar’s office at 
Texas A&M and reflect the transcript records of 
the Ss composing the test group. 

The test group of four hundred Ss included 
eleven members who had withdrawn from classes, 
126 members who had not attempted nor received 
credit for a mathematics course during their last 
year in high school—Group N, and 263 members 
with comparable mathematical preparation who 
had attempted and received credit for a mathe- 
matics course during their last year in secondary 
school—Group Y. 

The basic inferential tool for determining the 
existence of the differences between the test 
groups is analysis of variance and analysis of 
covariance. A computer program written in FOR- 
TRAN symbolic language and developed by Gates 
(5) at the Institute of Statistics, Texas A&M 
University, was used to calculate the sum of 
squares and F-values for the analysis of variance 
and analysis of covariance procedures with 
unequal subclasses. 


Presentation of Data 


Information pertaining to the variables (1) 
mathematics score on the SAT at college 
entrance, (2) mathematical achievement scores 
(CEEB Level I) at college entrance, (3) verbal 
score on the SAT at college entrance, (4) sex, 
(5) age, and (6) grade received in first-year col- 
lege mathematics course was collected for each 
member in the test group. A one-way analysis of 
variance test was performed on each pair of mean 
values associated with Group Y and Group N for 
all variables except sex of student. 

The mean values associated with each test 
group in regard to variables 1, 2, and 6 are shown 
in Tables 1, 2, and 8. A one-way analysis of vari- 
ance test was performed on the mean values 
shown for each test group in Tables 1, 2, and 3. 
The results of these tests are shown in Tables 4, 
5, and 6. 

An analysis of covariance test was performed 


Table 1.—Mean Mathematical Aptitude Test Scores of the 
SAT for Students Classified According to Recency of 
High School Mathematical Preparation 


Oe a ee 
onea 


Group Y Group N 
2 O 


Mathematical Aptitude 
Scores 546,72 504.86 


N 263 126 
bi guises tp ee oa ee ESE SS 


Table 2—Mean Mathematical Achievement Scores of the 
CEEB Mathematics Achievement Test (Level I) for 
Students Classified According to Recency of High School 
Mathematical Preparation 


Group Y Group N 
SKS 
CEEB Level I Achieve- 

ment Scores 534.98 462.18 
N 263 126 


on the mean values of the grade point ratios, 
shown in Table 3, for Groups Y and N. The 
results, shown in Table 7, were determined while 
treating the variables—(1) mathematical apti- 
tude score on the SAT at college entrance; (2) 
mathematical achievement score (CEEB Level I) 
at college entrance; and (3) sex of student—as 
adjusting variables. 


Table 3.—Mean Grade Point Ratios of Grades Received 
in First-Year College Mathematics Courses for Students 
Classified According to Recency of High School Mathe- 
matical Preparation 


a 
a 


Group Y Group N 
a 
Grade Point Ratio 2.94 1.48 


N 263 126 


ET 


Findings and Conclusions 


Mathematical Aptitude Score of the SAT. The 
mean value of the mathematical aptitude test 
scores of the SAT for Group Y was statistically 
greater than the similar mean value for Group N. 
The difference between the means was significant 
at the .001 level of confidence, as shown in 


Table 4. r 
Verbal Scores of the SAT. The difference be- 


Table 4—Analysis of Variance for Mathematical Aptitude 
Scores of the SAT 


Mean F 
daf Square 


Source of Varia- 
tion 


Recency of High 
School Mathe- 
matical Prepara- 


tion 1 149,282.00 26.09* 
Within 387 i io, 120.90 
*p <.001 
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Table 5.—Analysis of Variance for Mathematical Achieve- 
ment Scores of the CEEB Mathematics Achievement Test 
(Level D 


Mean 
Square F 


Source of 
Variation af 


Recency of 


High School 

Mathematical 5 
Preparation 1. 451,509.00 96.96 
Within 387 4,656.78 

*p <.001 


tween the mean value of the verbal scores of the 
SAT for Groups Y and N was not statistically 
significant at the .05 level of confidence. 


Sex of Students. The number of female stu- 
dents in each test group was approximately the 
same and was inadequate in size to be considered 
a respectable statistical sample. The findings 
reported in this study are based essentially on a 
male population. 


Age of Students. The difference between the 
mean age for both test groups was not statis- 
tically significant at the .05 level of confidence. 
The characteristic age for both test groups was 
18 years. 


Grade Point Ratios of Grades Received in 
First-year College Mathematics Courses. The 
mean value of the grade point ratio for Group Y 
was statistically greater than the mean value of 
the grade point ratio for Group N. The difference 
was statistically significant at the .001 level of 
confidence, as shown in Table 5. 


Mathematical Achievement Scores (CEEB 
Level I). The mean value of the scores on mathe- 
matical achievement (CEEB Level I) for Group 
Y was statistically greater than the similar mean 


Table 6.—Analysis of Variance for Grades Received in 
First-Year College Mathematics Courses 


ee 
———————————— 


Source of Mean 
Variation df Square F 
Recency of 
High School 
Mathematical 
Preparation 1 209.61 183.87* 
‘Within 387 1.14 
*p < .001 
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value for Group N at the .001 level of confidence 
as indicated in Table 6. 


Grades Received in First-year College Mathe 
matics Courses With Adjustment Made for all 
Covariates Determined Statistically Significant im 
this Study. The mean value of the grade point 
ratios for grades received in first-year college 
mathematics courses by members of Group Y 
was statistically greater than the similar mean 
value for members of Group N at the .001 level 
of confidence as shown in Table 7. This differ- 
ence was found after making adjustments for 
existing differences between the test groups in 
regard to variation in (1) mathematical aptitude 
scores on the SAT, (2) mathematical achieve- 
ment scores (CEEB Level I), and (3) sex of 
student. 


Recommendations 


The prospective college student should sched- 
ule mathematical preparation in a manner which 
would prevent a time lapse of one or more semes- 
ters between completion of his final course in 
high school and his first college course. High 
school students desiring to make optimal use of 
their mathematical preparation in high school 
should, if required for college entrance, take the 


Table 7.—Analysis of Covariance for Grades Received in 
First-Year College Mathematics Courses 


Source of 
Variation af 


Mean 
Square 


xj 


Independent 


Variable 
Recency of High 
School Math 


Preparation 1 109.50** 


114.21 


Covariates 
Scholastic 
Aptitude 
Test 

Mathematical 
Aptitude 
Scores 1 


CEEB Level I 
Mathematical 
Achievement 
Scores 1 


Sex of Students 1 


Within 


oS I eee ee 
Xp 001 


*p = .01 


3.21 3.07 


so 
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College Entrance Board’s SAT and Mathematics 
Achievement Test (Level I) as soon as possible 
after the completion of the major portion of the 
last course in high school mathematica, The 
entering college student with the minimum high 
school mathematical preparation should com- 
mence required college level mathematical train- 
ing during the first semester enrolled in college. 
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The Interrelationships Among Self-Esteem, 
Personal Values, and Interpersonal Values 


SANDRA LOU STEIN, University of South Carolina 


ABSTRACT 


The interrelationships of self-esteem, personal values, and interpersonal values among high school ee as 
were considered. Coopersmith’s Self-Esteem Inventory and Gordon’s Survey of Personal Values and Survey l; 
Interpersonal Values were administered to 1,720 high school students in northern Illinois. Data were analyzed H 
Pearson product-moment correlation coefficients. No significant relationships existed between self-esteem and eac! 
of the six personal values and between self-esteem and each of the six interpersonal values with one oe 
Self-esteem correlated significantly with the value of Achievement for seniors, The lack of expected relationships 
may be due to deficiencies in the instruments used for measurement or to the individuality of value and self-esteem 
combinations. 


THE PURPOSE of the study was to investi- Values which was designed for college students. 


relati i elf-esteem and per- Recently, Leonard V. Gordon developed two 
A BA Y aopla and a Ee al instruments which should facilitate the study S 
values in high school students. In the past years, values at the high school level. His Surve 3 
there has been increasing evidence that learning Interpersonal values (SIV) was designed eae 
depends on not only good teaching, but also the ure “values involving the individual's bre to 
students’ values and self-evaluations. Knowledge ships to other people or their relations nina 
of the relationship of these variables and norma- him” (2). He subsequently developed the © be 
tive data on them may provide educators with of Personal Values (SPV) to measure v an 
suggestions for curricular or classroom changes. that help determine the manner in which aa Te 
It may provide information on the current status vidual copes with the problems of ever y a T 
and relationship of these variables for those ing” (3). These instruments Spre ata 
wishing to instill or make changes in the self- appropriate measures and were used in the study. 
esteem or values of our youth. Further, it may s 
add to the general fund of knowledge on adoles- Design of the Study 


cent development. The study was an ex post facto study, aS 


Although numerous studies have been made on defined by Kerlinger (4). The hypothesis was 
various aspects of the self, there has been no stated in null form to facilitate statistical testing. 
agreement on definition of terms or techniques The .05 level was used as a criterion for sig- 
of measuring it. Wylie concluded that studies of nificance. The hypothesis was: 


self-esteem have been more fruitful than studies 
of broader terms such as self-concept (6). The 
present study focuses on self-esteem as the eval- 
uative aspect of the self-concept. The Self-Esteem 
Inventory (SEI) developed by Coopersmith, was 
chosen as the instrument to measure self-esteem, 
and his definition of self-esteem as being “a per- 
sonal judgment of worthiness that is expressed 
in the attitudes the individual holds toward him- 
self” is used as the basic frame of reference (1). 
The instrument has previously been used with a 
high school population and has received a very 
favorable review from Robert R. Sears (5). 

b There has also been a paucity of standardized 
instruments to measure values at the high school 
level. A pioneer instrument in the measurement 
of values was the Allport-Vernon Study of 


Self-esteem does not significantly correlate 

with any of the personal values or with any 

of the interpersonal values: (a) Self-esteem 
does not significantly correlate with any of 
the personal or interpersonal values by set; 

(b) Self-esteem does not significantly cor- 

relate with any of the personal or interpersona 

values by grade. 

Sample. A total of 1,720 students from m 
high schools in northern Illinois were tested. o 
these students, 128 invalidated their tests an 
were omitted from the sample. The remaining 
1,592 questionnaires were used to study the rela- 
tionships of self-esteem to personal and inter- 
personal values. 


Procedures. The SEI (1), the SPV (3), and 
ERE Cer rN aa aAa la anA aia eae ants 


l 


STEIN 


midway through the academic year. Directions 
for all three scales were read to the students by 
the writer and/or one of eight graduate students 
and one mature adult. The students were then 
given a 45-minute period in which to complete all 
three questionnaires. 

On the SEI, the students were asked to mark 
fifty statements as being like or unlike them. The 
directions on the SPV and SIV were to mark the 
item most important to them and least important 
to them in each triad. Background information 
was collected on a separate data sheet. 


Instruments 


Self-Esteem Inventory. The SEI, a 50-item 
self-report instrument which yields a total score 
that may range from 0 to 100 points, was devel- 
oped and originally used by Coopersmith (1). A 
high score indicates high self-esteem. Cooper- 
smith reports a test-retest reliability of .88 after 
5 weeks with a sample of thirty children and of 
.70 after 3 years with a sample of fifty-six 
children. 

Survey of Personal Values. The SPV, devel- 
oped by Gordon (3), consists of thirty triads 
within which the student must select the one most 
important to him and the one least important to 
him. A high score indicates that the student is 
strongly oriented toward that value. 

Test-retest reliabilities were determined for a 
sample of fifty-eight college males and thirty-nine 
college females with 7 to 10 days between admin- 
istrations (.84). Kuder-Richardson reliabilities 
were determined based on the responses of 167 
college students (.83). 
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Survey of Interpersonal Values. The SIV, also 
developed by Gordon (2), also consists of thirty 
triads within which the student must select the 
one most important to him and the one least im- 
portant to him, A high score indicates that the 
student is strongly oriented toward the value. 

Test-retest reliabilities were determined for a 
sample of seventy-nine college students with 10 
days between administrations (.88). Kuder- 
Richardson reliabilities were established from 
data on a sample of 186 college students (.83). 


Results and Discussion 


Pearson product-moment correlation coeffi- 
cients were calculated for the population as a 
whole, for each sex, and for each grade level in 
order to study the relationship of self-esteem to 
each of the six personal values and to each of the 
six interpersonal values. These correlations are 
presented in Table 1. For seniors, self-esteem 
correlated to the degree of .21 (p < .05) with the 
personal value of Achievement. All other correla- 
tion coefficients for the personal values and the 
interpersonal values were not observed to be sig- 
nificantly different from zero. 

The following conclusion can be drawn regard- 
ing the hypothesis of this study: With one ex- 
ception, there were no statistically significant 
correlations between self-esteem and values. There 
was a significant, positive relationship between 
self-esteem and the personal value of Achieve- 
ment for seniors. It seems logical that by the 
last year in high school, an increase in self-esteem 
would be associated with an increase in the stu- 
dents’ value of achievement. By the senior year 


Table 1.—Correlations of Self Esteem with Personal Values and with Interpersonal Values (by Combined Group, Sex, 


and Grade) 


Personal Values 
A Vv D 0 


Interpersonal Values 


Self-Esteem P 


Combined  -.075 .145 --156 .032 .003 
Sex: M -.092 .150 -.154 .041 -.003 
F -.059 .140 -.156 .026 011 
Grade: 9 -.012 .155 =.194 .082 .010 
10 -.070 .077 ~.103 =.011 -.034 
lL -.065 .176 ~.163 -.043 -.012 
12 =,170 .208" -.178 .119 -.026 


G S c R I B L 
163 -.074 .075 -.047 -.093 058 .113 
4144 -.104 .085 ~-.106 -.086 .107 .079 
.181 -.038 .066 .013 =.111 .027 .153 
.188 003 .061 -.028 .013 .021 .055 
.149 -.075 .140 =.050 -.178 .124 .059 
.166 -.124 .105 -.071 -.147 .058 .142 
(141 -.140 .076 ~.064 =.161 {073,108 


* Significant at .05 level. (x of + .195 needed for significance at .05 level.) 
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many students who may not value achievement at 
all have dropped out of school, and the students 
who are college-bound have seen the need for 
achievement for college entrance. Other students 
may place less value on achievement (which is 
connected to school) and look for rewards out- 
side the school system. 

The study did not demonstrate that self-esteem 
and values are highly related. This may be a true 
observation, or it may be an artifact of the instru- 
ments measuring self-esteem and values. Perhaps 
different instruments, which measure these same 
values or other values, might be more appropriate 
measures and therefore show some relationship 
to self-esteem. It may be that due to the con- 
ceptual limitations of students at this age, they 
cannot reflect their actual values on paper-and- 
pencil tests, and other ways of assessing values of 
teenagers must be devised. 

However, it may be that self-esteem is not asso- 
ciated with any particular set of values but may 
vary according to one’s success with his own pe- 
culiar combination of values. Thus, while values 
could affect self-esteem, or vice versa, this rela- 
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A Longitudinal Study of Visual Perceptual 
Training and Reading Achievement’ 


NEAL R. GAMSKY and FAYE WILLIAMS LLOYD 


ABSTRACT 
The impact of the Frostig Program for the Development of Visual Perception on students participating in 
school 


the study was examined. The study involved ten teachers and 
districts. Pre- posttests with the Frostig and Metropolitan Readiness 
imental groups. The experimental group received the Frostig program 
All groups were tested on the Stanford Achievement Test the following year, 


twenty kindergarten classes from six rural 
Testa were administered to control and exper- 
for 15 minutes each day for 4% months. 
indicated that the Frosti¢ 
ceeded 


program benefited the students’ reading ability since achievement test scores of those using the program ex 


scores of those not participating in it. 


A REVIEW of the literature indicates that for 
the past decade there has been great concern re- 
garding the relationship of specific visual per- 
ception capabilities to reading achievement. Evi- 
dence has been presented with respect to the 
effectiveness of the Frostig Developmental Test 
of Visual Perception (DTVP) (3) in predicting 
reading readiness in kindergarten (1) as well as to 
significant relationships between this instrument 
and reading achievement test scores in later 
grades (6, 7). However, while some have discov- 
ered that children using the Frostig Visual Per- 
ception Training Program (VPTP) did better 
on the DTVP than controls (4), it has also been 
found that the training did not produce actual 
gains in reading (2, 5, 8). In view of the impor- 
tance of this subject especially for the early 
childhood years, further research with the VPTP 
would appear to be warranted. 


Purpose and Procedure 


The purpose of this study was to answer the 
following questions: 


1, Do children in kindergarten who take the 
Frostig program achieve better than con- 
trols on the Frostig Visual Perception 
Test? 

2. Do kindergarten children who used the 
Frostig program achieve higher on the 
Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test 
(MRT) at the end of their kindergarten 
year as compared to controls? 

8. Does the DIVP predict which children 
will later have difficulty in reading? 


4. Do children using the VPTP achieve 
higher on reading tests as compared to 
controls? 


Subjects used in this study were from six Mid- 
western rural school districts. They attended ten 
different schools and were in intact classes. Selec- 
tion was determined by the availability of teachers 
and administrators who agreed to participate. 
The twenty kindergarten classes were divided in- 
to two groups and were designated as experi- 
mental and control groups. Both groups were 
randomly selected from morning and afternoon 
sessions of the same teacher thereby controlling 
teacher and time variables. All groups received 
the Frostig DTVP as a pretest and posttest, and 
the MRT was administered at the end of the kin- 
dergarten year. All children in the experimental 
group received the VPTP for 15 minutes each 
day for 4%4 months from midyear to May. The 
following year (1968-69) , pupils from both 
groups were assigned as usual to classes through- 
out the school districts. At the end of the aca- 
demic year all students were given the Stanford 
Achievement Test Primary I Battery Form W. 

Mean group differences between Frostig DTVP 
gain scores, MRT scores and Stanford Achieve- 
ment scores were analyzed by analysis of vari- 
ance and analysis of covariance techniques. Tu- 
key’s q-test was used to determine differences 
between means. Main effects were treatment, sex, 
and perceptual quotient (PQ) quartile blocks 
(Qi = PQ < 90, Q = PQ 90-99, Qs = PQ 100- 
109, Qi = PQ 110-125). The F-test and scatter 
grams were used to test the assumptions of 
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Table 1.—Analysis of Variance Summary: Frostig Test of Visual Perception Treatment Groups as Main Effect of Pac. 


torial Analysis 
Experimental Control 
Gain Gain 
Score Score Total Error Error 
x X Variance Between df Within df F-Ratio Prob 
N=10 Classes _N=10 Classes 
(1) Eye Motor Coordination 1.1348 +7067 3.025 5.856 1 3.089 114 1.8959 167 
(2) Figure Ground 2.1739 1.2603 3.757 26.503 2 3.521 114 7.5274 -007#* 
(3) Constancy of Shape 2.7208 1.8735 7.357 23.678 1 5.889 114 9.3571 -040* 
(4) Position in Space 2.2783 1.1376 4.850 41.508 x8 4.418 114 9.3946 00388 
(5) Spatial Relationships 1.7333 1.0050 3.019 16.653 l1 2.716 114 6.1308 -010** 
(6) Perceptual Quotient 15.0811 4.0606 127.012 4101.325 1 80.409 114 51.0057 -000%* 
*p<.05 
** p<.01 


homogeneity of variance and linearity respec- 
tively. Both assumptions were satisfied. All analy- 
ses were computed via Univac 1108? with a cal- 
culator complement. 


Results 


Question 1: Did children in kindergarten who 
took the Frostig program achieve 
better than controls on the Frostig 
Visual Perception Test? 

A summary of the Frostig test results is pre- 
sented in Tables 1 and 2. Frostig VPTP class 
means showed significant gains over control class 
means on subtests 2-figure-ground perception, 
4-perception of position in space, 5—perception of 
spatial relationships and the PQ (p < .01), and 
on subtest 3—perceptual constancy (p < .05); but 
there was no significant gain on subtest 1—visual- 
motor coordination. Significant differences be- 
tween sexes were evident on subtests 8, 5, and 
the PQ. Quartiles 2 and 4 made significantly 
greater gains than quartiles 1 and 3 on perceptual 
constancy and the PQ (see Table 2T: 

Except for subtest 4-perception of position in 
space (p < .12), almost none of the variation 
between group gains can be attributed to practice 
effect of pretest or prior knowledge (p < .05). 
Question 2: Did children who used the Frostig 

program achieve higher scores on 
the MRT at the end of their kinder- 
__ garten year as compared to controls? 

_ Data with regard to this question are presented 

in Table 3. Pupils receiving the Frostig VPTP 

scored significantly higher on all Metropolitan 

Achievement scales except listening (p < .01). 

Also, girls scored significantly higher than boys 

on all scales except word meaning. 

Metropolitan scales 2 and 3 (listening and 
matching) did not attribute variation between 
groups to the Frostig DTVP treatment; however, 


ir 


Table 2,—Results on the Frostig Test of Visual Percep- 
tion and Composite Gain Score Comparisons for Experi- 
mental and Control Groups 


Treat- 


Sex Quar- 
ment 


Subtest tiles® TxS 


(1) Visual- 
motor coor- 
dination 


(2) Figure- 
ground per- 
ception ae 06 


3) Percep— ** 

tual con- 

stancy ** 
(4) Percep- 

tion of posi- ** 

tion in space 

(5) Percep- 

tion of spa- * 

tial rela- 

tionships ** 


(6) PQ ** ** ** 


*P'< 205 
REP OL 


ô 
[Q4>02]>Q) and 93 (P< .05) 


Quartile determined by PQ score 
uh 0-89 
2 90-99 
3 100-109 
4 TLO=T25 
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scales 1, 4, 5, and 6 (word meaning, alphabet, 

numbers, and copying) attributed variation be- 

tween groups to level of attainment on the Fros- 

tig posttest. 

Question 3: Did the DTVP predict which chil- 
dren later have difficulty in reading? 

Question 4: Did children using the VPTP achieve 
higher on reading tests as compared 
to controls? 

The last two research questions will be dealt 
with together. A summary of the results of the 
analysis is presented in Table 4. Pupils receiving 
the Frostig VPTP scored significantly higher on 
Stanford Achievement scales—1 word reading, 2 
paragraph meaning, 4 spelling, 5 word study 
skills, and 6 arithmetic (p < .01)—but not on 
3 vocabulary (p < .10). Except for scale 5—word 
study skills (p < .06), significant differences be- 


A 
Treatment X's 

Achievement x c M 

N=10 Classes 


Scales N=10 Classes 


(1) Word Meaning 11.3503 10.1553), 8% 


(2) Listening 11.4437 10.9261 .20 
(3) Matching 10.6580 pal - ** 
(4) Alphabet 10.7813 9.0305 . ** 
(5) Numbers 15.5692 12.8301") #9 


(6) Copying 9.2246 6.6955 ** 


*p<.05 
** p<.01 
NS= Not Significant 


Table 4.Summary of Factorial Analysis of Variance and Covariance Results 


Test Scores 


A 
Stanford Treatment X's 

Achievement x c M 
N=10 Classes 


Scales N=10 Classes 


(1) Word Reading 20.0270 Jesen ee 


(2) Paragraph 


Meaning 19.8299 16.6398 ** 


(3) Vocabulary 23.7114 21.2720 .10 


(4) spelling 21.0787 17.1259 ** 


(5) Word study 


Skills 18.8049 ** 


24.9159 


17.0378 ** 


(6) Arithmetic 19.9328 


* p<.05 
** p<.01 
NS = Not Significant 


10.4374 
10.7330 
8.1763 
9.0985 
13.4055 


7.0222 


17.1292 19.4815 


17.0959 
20.1671 


17.3836 


Table 3—Summary of Factorial Analysis of Variance and Covariance Results on Ss’ Metropolitan Achievement Test Scores 
Metropolitan 
PA 


20.1289 


16.9585 


tween sexes were evident (p < .05). In each 
group girls always scored higher than boys. There 
was no significant difference between posttest 
quartiles on Stanford scores. 

The variation between treatment groups was 
attributable on all Stanford Achievement scales 
except arithmetic to level of attainment on Fros- 
tig posttest scores. Experimental PQ < 90 children 
scored consistently higher than non-treatment 
children on the Stanford. 

The Frostig Test of Visual Perception appeared 
to be useful in predicting which children will 
have difficulty in reading since non-treatment 
PQ <90 youngsters ranked consistenty low on 
the majority of subtests while experimental 
youngsters ranked consistently higher on all sub- 
tests except arithmetic. The significant correla- 
tion of Frostig posttest scores with treatment 


11.0682 NS 
11.6368 bd 
10.5156 ** 
10,7133, 1*0 
14.9937 z 


8.8979 = ** 


on Ss’ First Grade Stanford Achievement 


19.3739 ae 
24,8163 sa 


20.8220 ae 


23.5919 06 


20.0117 
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groups’ scores to account for the difference be- 
tween groups would seem to be an indication that 
level of attainment on the DTVP may be a means 
to predict reading achievement scores. It likewise 
appeared that the greater achievement scores of 
the treatment group were due to the effects of 
the training program. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


In general, the findings of this study lend sup- 
port to other studies (4, 8) indicating that the 
Frostig VPTP benefits children by improving vis- 
ual perceptual abilities. Both treatment groups 
made significant gains in visual perceptual abili- 
ties (p< .05), but the treatment group made 
greater gains. Control group gains may have been 
due to pupil maturation or the normal efforts of 
teachers in the course of routine classroom 
activities. 

It appears that the Frostig Test of Visual Per- 
ception is useful in predicting which children will 
have difficulty in reading development. Young- 
sters who had a PQ of 90 or less (Q,) ranked 
persistently lowest on achievement while those 
with a PQ of 110-125 (Q,) were persistently 
highest achievers on the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test. Apparently the program does not have 
its greatest impact on those most in need of visual 
perceptual gain. PQ level appears to predict de- 
gree of gain in visual perceptual abilities. Young- 
sters with PQ’s less than 90 made less PQ gain 
than youngsters with PQ’s over 90. A high cor- 
relation between PQ and IQ may mean that we 
are actually measuring effects of intelligence 
which are known to be directly related to achieve- 
ment. If this is the case, follow-up studies com- 
paring perceptual pretest scores and gain scores, 
and an analysis of covariance comparing adjusted 
achievement scores with IQ as an outside cri- 
terion are in order. It appears that sex is a 
major factor in visual perceptual growth. Girls 
made greater gains than boys on all Frostig sub- 
tests and the PQ. Since it is known that girls 
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l, PRIVATE WEALTH and Public Education is a most 
timely publication, In recent years contributions through 
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greatly increased. In the first place, money in the hands 
of private foundations for distribution has increased. In 
addition, many school districts attempting to avoid deseg- 
regation have established nonpublic schools which are 
pees by contributions and tuition, Furthermore, there 
developed a great inequality of financing in spite of 

the attempts of states to insure equality. 
Part I of this book deals with the examination of the 
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are better achievers than boys in the early school 
years, this is not a surprising outcome. 

In contrast to other studies (5, 8), the find- 
ings of this study also support the belief that the 
Frostig VPTP helps reading ability since achieve: 
ment test scores of those using the training pro- 
gram exceed those not participating in it. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. This research was conducted as a part of the evalua 
tion of a Title II (ESEA) project #67-0320de1, 
“Exemplary Programs of Pupil Services in Small 
Towns and Rural Areas,” in CESA #13, Waupun, 
Wisconsin. The cooperation of the school administra- 
tors in CESA #18 is gratefully acknowledged. 

2. Dixon, W. J., ed., “Analysis of Variance for Factorial 
Design” and “Analysis of Covariance with Multiple 
Covariates,” BMD BioMedical Computer Programs, 
Science Computing Facility, University of California, 
Los Angeles, pp. 495-542. 
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existing financial structure in a number of states and 
shows how the various state aid formulas fail to elimi- 
nate inequities caused by differences in taxable wealth 
per child in different localities. 

A proposed solution to eliminate, or at least greatly 
reduce, the inequalities is set forth in Part II formula is 
in eighty-six pages. Part III is an attempt to evaluat 
the proposition which is a proposal of the authors. 

The book is written in a most scholarly style. Footnotes 
and quotations indicate the very great reading on the part 
of the authors. The book is written more for the scholars 
who wish to go into this question than for the genera 
reader, 

Harl R. Douglass k 
Consultant on Education 
Boulder, Colorado ` 
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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of the study was to determine the effect of same-sex class organization on junior high school 
(seventh and eighth grade) students’ academic achievement, self-discipline, self-concept, sex role identification, 


and attitude toward school. A pretest and posttest experimental design with randomly assigned 


groups (with 


some adjustments in assignment) was employed, Each experimental group was in English, social studies, mathe- 
matics, science, and physical education classes for a full school year. The instructional content and method were 
essentially the same for both the control and experimental groups. Five null hypotheses, one for each dependent 


variable, were tested by application of analysis of covariance using a 22 2 factorial 


While the data did 


not warrant the rejection of any of the null hypotheses, significant differences were found for factors not effected 


by the experimental treatment. Differences in academ 


ie achievement and general maturity were consistent with 


the research about early adolescence in that the differences favored the girls. 


IN AMERICA, early adolescence is often 
fraught with rapid change and much frustration 
for the individual. For most, it is a time for 
breaking away from childhood and embarking 
upon new behavior patterns and roles that call 
for considerable adaptations. This period is char- 
acterized by changes which confront the individ- 
ual with new developmental tasks in the area of 
his or her intellectual, social, emotional, moral, 
self, and physical development. The effectiveness 
of learning to cope with these tasks influences 
subsequent behavior and may leave an enduring 
impression on the personality (3). 

One continuing concern of those working with 
adolescents is the difference in maturity between 
boys and girls at this age. It is generally assumed 
that the year to year-and-one-half advance in 
maturity which girls have over boys at this level 
works to the detriment of boys, especially when 
boys must associate and compete with girls in 
an environment that is generally dominated by 
feminine values and behavior. Sex differences 
seem to be most intense during adolescence (4). 
Does the association and competition between 
boys and girls in the classroom at the seventh 
and eighth grade level result in significant dif- 
ferences in the development of boys and girls? 
It is to this question that this study was 
addressed. 

American educators have expressed a great 


deal of concern about meeting individual differ- 
ences in the classroom, but the most significant 
individual differences of all—sex of the student— 
has received little attention (4). Instead, coedu- 
cational classroom grouping has been taken for 
granted in American schools, although no em- 
pirical evidence exists to show that it is superior 
to single-sex grouping in meeting any of the 
educational purposes assumed by American 
schools. When questioned at all, coeducational 
classroom organization has been justified by 
statements that it is “realistic,” economically 
advantageous, a wholesome socializing experience 
for both sexes, and the best way to provide equal 
educational opportunity for women (11). Mar- 
garet Mead pointed out the problems presented 
by coeducation : 


This relative advancement lasts through col- 
lege, and it isn’t until graduate school that 
the boys catch up with girls. We are deal- 
ing with a serious discrepancy here and our 
nation of coeducation by chronological age 
is not coming to terms with the biological 
facts (6). 


Grambs and Waetjen have pointed out that 
while educators have professed a continuing con- 
cern for meeting individual differences, sex dif- 
ferences in cognitive modes of thinking have 
largely been ignored (2). 
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In almost all studies reviewed, underachieving 
boys outnumbered underachieving girls. About 
two-thirds of school retentions are boys (8). 
Educators have suggested several reasons for 
this. In addition to the boys’ maturational lag, 
and the use of methods and materials more suit- 
able for girls’ learning style, mentioned previ- 
ously, teacher attitude and curriculum content 
may be significant factors. Boys are aware that 
teachers seem to prefer girls in the classroom (7). 
Some educators have suggested that different em- 
phases should be placed on subjects like biology, 
geography, history, and language for boys and 
girls (2). 

Reviewing a wide bibliography of physiological 
and psychological studies, Bentzen concluded that 


. . . among school-age children, boys tend to 
be biophysically less mature than girls of the 
same chronological age, and that, finally, sex 
ratios reported in studies of a wide range 
of learning and behavior disorders include 
a significantly higher proportion of males 
than females (1). 


While testing instruments presently available 
show no difference between the sexes in basic 
intelligence, achievement tests generally show 
girls superior in language skills, boys in arith- 
metic reasoning, and science (9). A review of the 
literature shows these results to be consistent, 
and some studies are quite impressive. 

There is also substantial evidence indicating 
that boys receive lower grades than girls. Kremer 
reviewed thirty-five studies undertaken between 
1935-1965 and reported this to be true (5). Tyler 
summarized another group of studies and con- 
cluded that “the evidence from numerous studies 
of sex differences in school achievement is 
remarkably consistent in one respect: girls are 
assigned higher grades by their teachers than 
boys are” r¢ 10). Grambs noted that “it is not right 
to deny girls a full development of their intellec- 
tual powers by keeping them to the lower level of 
the more slowly-maturing boys” (2). Mead has 
described the unwholesome habits “many girls 
develop, especially in early adolescence, of down- 
grading their own academic efforts in order to be 
popular with and accepted by boys” (6). 


Problem 


Are academic achievement, self-discipline, self- 
concept, sex role identification, and attitude 
toward school different for seventh and eighth 
grade boys and girls who are enrolled in classes 
of the Same sex, as opposed to those grouped 
together? Five null hypotheses were derived from 


these variables and tested at the .05 level of 
confidence. 
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Procedures 
The investigation adhered to the pretest post- 
test control group experimental design with 
groups randomly selected. Two junior high 


schools in northern Illinois cooperated in the 
study. Students in each school (N = 150) were 
randomly selected for the study.* Classes were 
same-sex organized at the seventh and eighth 
grade levels in the areas of science, mathe- 
matics, social studies, and English. For prac- 
tical purposes, sex segregation was achieved 
in physical education and home economics. The 
students spent approximately five-sixths of the 
school day for one school year in this organiza- 
tional pattern. 

Controls. Course content, class size, instruc- 
tional materials, general teaching style, and time 
involved were similar for all students in the 
study. The experimental treatment was constant 
for all experimental groups. Application of analy- 
sis of covariance in treatment of the data pro- 
vided additional statistical controls. Furthermore, 
data gathered from the students by interviews 
were obtained by a member of the research staff 
of the same sex as the student. No control was 
provided for teacher associated factors. 

Data. In addition to measurement of the 
dependent variables using the instruments of the 
study, data relating to each dependent variable 
were obtained from the students’ records and 
from the teachers and counselors who were 
responsible for these students. 

Variables and Experimental Treatment. The 
independent variable was the same-sex class 
organization for seventh and eighth grade stu- 
dents and operated over a period of one school 
year (9 months). The treatment involved classes 
in English, mathematics, social studies, science, 
and physical education, or approximately five- 
sixths of the students’ school day. Dependent 
variables were academic achievement, self-dis- 
cipline, self-concept report, sex-role identification, 
and attitudes toward school. 

Instruments. Dependent variables were meas- 
ured by pretests and posttests in September and 
May, using the Iowa Test of Basic Skills, Metro- 
politan Achievement Tests, Standard Achieve- 
ment Test, California Test of Personality, and 
the Ellis-Many-Frey Report of Self-Concept 
Scale. Additional data were gathered by inter- 
views and teacher reports. 


Analysis of Data, Because of the differences in 
the nature of the student bodies, each of the two _ 


schools cooperating in the study was treated 
separately, thereby having the effect of two stud- 
ies. Statistical treatment included a comparison 
of the differences between the means of the 
experimental and control groups by application 
of analysis of covariance. More specifically, 2 
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2 x 2 X 2 factorial design was used to enable 
comparisons of the main effects of class group- 
ing, sex, grade level, and the interaction effects 
of the independent variable upon the criterion 
measures to be made. Each of the five null 
hypotheses was tested in this manner. Attention 
was directed to change differences for groups as 
well as to differences between and among group 
means. 


Results 


Hypothesis 1. There is no significant difference 
in academic achievement between a group of 
junior high school boys and girls after one year 
in classes of the same sex. 

Pretest and posttest data from the standard- 
ized measures of achievement and the marks 
which teachers assigned to students for the areas 
where the experimental treatment prevailed were 
treated statistically by analyses of covariances 
for each of the two schools cooperating in the 
study. Statistically significant differences attri- 
butable to the experimental treatment were not 
found; thus, the hypothesis was supported at both 
schools (see Tables 1, 2, and 3). 

It should be noted that an apparent statistically 
significant difference was found (See Table 1) 
regarding the I X J x K interaction for com- 
posite achievement scores. However, the treat- 
ment of the individual components of achieve- 


Table 1—Summary of Analysis of Covariance for Iowa 
Tests of Basic Skills (Composite Score) Adjusted Post- 
test Scores (School A) 


Source NDF aie) Mean SQ 

Se ee ee 

I Effect 1,0000 23.4766 23.4766 
Sex) 

J£ffect 1.0000 6.5039 6.5039 
(Grade) 

K Effect 1.0000 0.0039 0.0039 
(Group) 

DZ 1.0000 22,4883. 22,4883 

Ixk 1.0000 1.8555 1.8555 

Tz K 1.0000 21,4922 21,4922 

IxJxkK 1.0000 169.0781 169.0781* 

Within 79.0000 2039.4570 25.8159 

TOTAL 86.0000 2284.3555 


EOS on ARRS SANE E E ce NS Cee 
*P26.5493, significant at the .05 level; 
P required at .01=7.00 and at .05=3,9T. 


Table 2—Summary of Analysis of Variance for GPA’s 
Adjusted Posttest Scores (School A)** 


Source NDF SS Mean SQ 


K Effect 1 13.4233 13.4233* 


(Group 
I Effect 1 2.5066 2.5066 
(Sex) 
IxJ 1 0.0222 0.0222 
Within 45 94.0596 2.0902 
TOTAL 48 110.0117 


*F=6,4420, F required at .01=6.93 
and at .05=3.95. 


**Grades for eighth grade students only, 


ment failed to yield a significant difference. Thus, 
it was concluded that the interaction was incon- 
sistent and spurious and did not warrant rejec- 
tion of the hypothesis. (Space precludes the 
tabular presentation of each of the thirty-five 
analyses of covariance performed in the testing 
of Hypothesis 1.) 


Hypothesis 2. There is no significant difference 


Table 3.—Summary of Analysis of Covariance for GPA’s 
Adjusted Posttest Scores (School B) 


mt 
—_—_—_—_—$$— 


Source NDF SS Mean SQ 

ee ee 

J Effect 1 25.3967 25.3967 
(Grade) 

K Effect 1 11.2271 11,2271 
(Group) 

I Effect 1 41.5605  41.5605* 
(Sex) 

I x. 1 10.7126 10.7126 

Ik 1 1.2485 1.2485 

J xk 1 8.2070 8.2070 

Izik 1 0.3855 0.3835 

Within 107 394.2605 3.6847 

TOTAL 114 492.9966 


*F211,2792, F required at .01=6.93 and 
at .05=3.95. 
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phage myn Sor ge agra E DN al 

Valss te Gede Behavier™ Adjust 

(Sehol A) 

Source NDP ss Mean SQ 

I Effect 1 79380.7500 79380.7500* 
(Sex) 

J Effect 1 2887.6875 2887.6875 
(Grade) 

K Effect 1 1957.9375 1957.9375 
(Group 

IrJ 1 8862.6875 8862.6875 

IxK 1 5944.3750 5944.3750 

Jr 1 322.8125 322.8125 

IxJxK 1 22818.8125 22818.8125 

Within 79 713408.3750 9030.4844 

TOTAL 86 835583. 4375 


*F=8.7903, significant at .01 level; F 
required at .01=7.00 and at .05=3.97,. 


Table 5.—Summary of Analysis of Covariance for Task 11, 
Adjust Posttest Scores (School B)* 


Source NDF ss Mean SQ 

J Effect 1 994.0000 994.0000 
(Grade) 

K Effect 1 52726.0000 52726.0000 
(Group) 

I Effect ' 25356,0000 25356.0000 
(Sex) 

lev 1 228.0000 228,0000 

ISE 1 10573.0000 10573.0000 

JxK 1 926.0000 926.0000 

IxJxXkK1 467.0000 467.0000 

Within 103 1412029.0000 13709.0156 


TOTAL 
*AlL 


110 1503299.0000 
's nonsignificant; F required at 


+01=6.93 and at -05=3.95. 
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in self-discipline between a group of junior high 
school boys and girls after one school year in 
classes of the same sex. 

Pretest and posttest data from the “Self- 
Reliance” scale of the California Test of Person- 
ality and Tasks 8, “Desiring and Achieving So- 
cially Responsible Behavior,” and 11, “Develop- 
ing Conscience, Morality and a Scale of Values 
to Guide Behavior,” from the Ellis-Many-Frey 
Report of Self-Concept scale, were treated statis- 
tically by analyses of covariance for each of the 
two schools. Statistically significant differences 
attributable to the experimental treatment were 
not found; thus, the hypothesis was supported 
(See Tables 4, 5, 6, and 7). 


Table 6—Summary of Analysis of Covariance for “Self- 
Reliance” Scale, California Test of Personality Adjusted 
Posttest Scores (School A)* 


Source NDF sS Mean SQ 

I Effect 1 14.6631 14,6631 
(Sex) 

J Effect 1 2.4961 2.4961 
(Grade) 

K Effect 1 1.6404 1.6404 
(Group) 

IxJ 1 0.7512 0.7512 

IxkK 1 0.2246 0.2246 

CA Ie a 1 0.3557 0.3557 

I= TET A 1 0.0308 0.0308 

Within 79 375.2866 4.7505 

TOTAL 86 395.4485 


‘All F's nonsignificant; F required at 
-01=7,00 and at .05=3.97 


Hypothesis 3: There is no significant difference 
in report of self-concept of ability between a 
group of junior high school boys and girls after 
one school year in classes of the same sex. 

The California Test of Personality (CTP) was 
used to test the hypothesis. For purposes of this 
research, one individual scale, “Sense of Personal 
Worth,” and the three composite scores, “Total 
Personal Adjustment,” “Total Social Adjust- 
ment,” and the “Total Composite Scores,” of all 
fourteen sub-scores were applied. The data pre- 
sented in Tables 8-15 indicate that no statis- 
tically significant differences were found that 
could be attributed to the experimental treat- 
ment; therefore, the hypothesis was supported. 
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j Seale, California Personality Adj Personal m CTP Adjusted Posttest Scores 
Scores (School B) (School A)* 
{ e NDF ss Mean SQ Source NDP ss Mean SQ 
J Effect 1 1.1802 1.1802 J Bffect 1 292.9609 292.9609 
| (Grade) (Grade) 
K Effect 1 0.7849 0.7849 I Effect 1 22.8008 22.8008 
(Group) (Sex) 
Effect i 4.2253 4.2253 K Effect 1 45.0234 45.0234 
(Sex) (Group) 
i x K 1 0.9131 0.9131 Jxiī 1 9.4883 9.4883 
Dx I 1 37.4114 37.4114* JxK 1 139.9492 139.9492 
x I 1 1.0752 1.0752 IxK 1 10.8086 10,8086 
=axt 1 0.3423 0.3423 JzISak 1 4,3516 4.3516 
Within 103 513.8955 4.9893 Within 79 7027.7031 88.9583 
0 110 559.8276 TOTAL 86 7553.0859 


*p=7.4983, significant at .01 level; F 
required at .01=6.93 and at .05=3.95. 


ble 8—Summary of Analysis of Covariance for “Sense 
of Personal Worth” Scale, CTP Adjusted Posttest Scores 
(School A)* 


‘Source 


WJ Effect >» 1 13.8899 13.8899 


(Grade) 
I Effect 1 0.4956 0.4956 
Sex) 
K Effect 1 4.4878 4,4878 
(Group) 
rI 1 2.6697 2.6697 
JXK 1 5.6880 5.6880 
Sex K 1 0.5076 0.5076 
Rexel K 1 10.0305 10,0305 
Within 79 469,7114 5.9457 
TOTAL 86 507.4805 


FAL T'e nonsignificant; F required at 
+01=7,00 and at .05=3.97. 


———_——— 
*All F's nonsignificant; F required at 
-01=7.00 and at .05=3.97. 


Source 


J Effect 
(Grade) 


I Effect 
(Sex) 


K Effect 
(Group) 


JxI 
J&R 

LE S 

mS Ai HE A G 
Within 
TOTAL 


1 


1 


1 


86 


0.6445 
14.9727 
165.9062 


2.0547 
257.8555 
27.4805 
7.4609 
8435.7109 
8912.0859 


0.6445 
14.9727 
165.9062 


2.0547 
257.8555 
27.4805 
7.4609 
106.7811 


D ee AN ORATIE S 
*A11 F's nonsignificant; F required at 
.01=7.00 and at .05=3.97. 
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junior high school boys and girls after one school 
year in classes of the same sex. 


Table 13.—Summary Analysis of Covariance For Total 


ource NDP ss Kean SQ 
Effect 1 404.4883 404.4883 
(Grade) 
Effect 1 116,6289 116.6289 
(Sex) 
Effect 1 18.8047 18.8047 
(Group) 
ZF 1 28.8906 28.8906 
xK 1 771.1680 771.1680 
xK 1 83.7656 83.7656 
TELLE 1 39.1562 39.1562 
thin 79 25461.0078 322.2910 
TAL 86 26923.9102 


ill F's nonsignificant; F 


)1=7.00 and at 


+05=397. 


required at 


Personal Adjustment, CTP Adjusted Posttest Scores 

(School B) 

Source NDF SS Mean SQ 

J Effect 1 72.9492 72,9492 
(Grade) 

I Effect 1 176.5937 176.5937 
(Sex) 

K Effect 1 68.5625 68.5625 
(Group) 

PKL 1 46.3164 46.3164 

JRR 1 620.8594 620.8594* 

I xX 1 268.4883 268.4883 

de D2 kK 1 10.3750 10.3750 

Within 103 - 11540.0352 112.0392 

TOTAL 110 12804.1797 


ble 12.—Summary Analysis of Covariance For “Sense 
Personal Worth” Scale, CTP Adjusted Posttest Scores 
chool B)* 


*F=5.5414, significant at .05 level; F 
required at .01=6.93 and at .05=3.95. 


Table 14.—Summary of Analysis of Covariance For Total 
Social Adjustment, CTP Adjusted Posttest Scores (School 


zurce NDF ss Mean SQ 
Effect 1 7.2241 7.2241 
(Grade) 

Effect 1 17.7280 17.7280 
(Sex) 

Effect 1 12.9446 12.9446 
(Group) 

zd. 1 4.7036 4,7036 
IK 1 21.9275 21.9275 
LE 1 13.9824 15.9824 
© iat eS 1 26.6282 26.6282 
ithin 103 960.9351 9.3295 
OTAL 110 1066.0735 


All Fle none LL ao 
All F's nonsignificant, F required at 


01=6.93 and at 


+05=3.95. 


Hypothesis 4: There is no significant differ- 
nee in sex role identification between a group of 


B) 


Source NDF ss Mean SQ 

J Effect 1 701.4922 701.4922° 
(Grade) 

I Effect 1 229.8828 229.8828 
(Sex) 

K Effect 1 346.0859 346.0859 
(Group) 

Fie a 1 15.3047 15.3047 

JE 1 92,0117 92.0117 

Leeks 1 83.2539 83.2539 

JPE LEK 1 6.1172 6.1172 

Within 103 10000,6641 97.0938 

TOTAL 110 11474.8125 


*F=7.2248, significant at .01 level; F 
required at .01=6.93 and at .05=3.95. 
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Table 15.—Summary of of Covariance For Total 
Adjustment, CTP Adjusted Posttest Scores (School B) 


a 
EEE 


Source NDF ss Mean SQ 

EE SSS es 

J Effect 1 1310.2070 1310.2070% 
(Grade) 

I Effect 1 771.7852 771.7852 
(Sex) 

K Effect 1 99.6992 99.6992 
(Group) 

JxI 1 144.4961 144.4961 

JxK 1 1216.7930 1216.7930? 

le 8.6 1 695.9102 696.9102 

earl x Er 4 15.4609 15.4609 

Within 103 27706.9414 268.9993 

TOTAL 110 31961.2930 

, MRR Ea A Taa 

pSignificant at .05 level, F=4.8706; 

significant at .05 level, F=4.5254; 
F required at .01=6.93 and at .05=3.95. 


Table 16.—Summary of Analysis of Covariance For Task 
2, E-M-F Report of Self-Concept Scale Adjusted Posttest 
Scores (School A)* 


ee 
a 


Source NDF Ss Mean SQ 

I Effect 1 9945.6875 9945.6875 
(Sex) 

J Effect 1 5121.5000 5121.5000 
(Grade) 

K Effect 1. 5834.8750 5834.8750 
(Group) 

DERI 1 14433.6875 14433.6875 

Ixk 4 5927.6875 5927.6875 

JxK 4) )O5O2RSi150) 9502.3750 

T-a- 109.8125 109.8125 

Within 79 727652.5000 9210.7891 

TOTAL 86 778528.1250 


CEE ide i ee RES 
*All F's nonsignificant; F required at 
.01=7.00 and at .05=3.97. 


| 
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Table 17.—Summary of Analysis of Covariance For Task 
2, E-M-F Report of Self-Concept Seale (Achieving A 
Masculine or Feminine Social Role) Adjusted Posttest 
Scores (School A)* 


ET 
——$_$_— 


Source SS DF MS 

I Effect 11394.2500 1 11394.2500 
(Sex 

J Effect 2259.3125 1 2259.3125 
(Grade) 

K Effect 1510.6250 1 1510.6250 
(Group) 

IxJ 3900.1250 1 3900. 1250 

Dk 8879.8750 1 8879.8750 

DLE 28745.5000 1- 28745.5000 

nea x & 70.1875 1 70.1875 

Within  664190.8125 79 8407. 4766 

TOTAL 720950.6875 86 


—__—_ 
*All F's nonsignificant; F required at 
.01=7.00 and at .05=3.97. 


Table 18—Summary of Analysis of Covariance For Task 
3, E-M-F Report of Self-Concept Seale (Building Whole- 
some Attitudes Toward Oneself as a Growing Organism) 
Adjusted Posttest Scores (School A) 


ET 
SSS 


Source SS DF MS 

I Effect 31485.6250 1 31485.6250* 
(Sex) 

J Effect 5162.5625 1 5162.5625 
(Grade) 

K Effect 1985.5625 1 1985.5625 
(Group) 

TNI, 470.0000 1 470.0000 

Tyee 232.8125 1 232.8125 

Big 40-6 2076.4375 1 2076.4375 

Ix 2K 628.5000 1 628.5000 

Within 623809.3125 79 7896.3203 

TOTAL 665850.8125 86 


ie Te Se A 
¥F=3.9873, significant at .05 level; F 
required at .01=7.00 and at .05=3.97, 
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The three measures selected to test this hy- 
pothesis were Tasks 1, 2, and 3 of Form J of the 
Ellis-Many-Frey (E-M-F) Report of Self-Concept 
Scale. Task 1 asked pupils to rate themselves on 
in-school and out-of-school activities to indicate 
how well they felt they were achieving new and 
more mature relationships with age-mates of both 
sexes, They evaluated aspects of their growth and 
behavior that were helping them develop an 
appropriate masculine or feminine sex role in 
Task 2. Task 3 asked pupils to report their feel- 
ings of acceptance about their growing bodies. 
Items were adjusted for boys and girls. 

Data reported in Tables 16 through 21 show 
that no significant differences were found which 
were associated with the effect of same sex class 
grouping and the hypothesis was supported. 


Table 19—Summary of Analysis of Covariance For Task 
2, E-M-F Report of Self-Concept Scale Adjusted Posttest 
Scores (School B)* 


Source NDF SS Mean SQ 

I Effect 1 22459.0000 22459.0000 
Sex 

J Effect 1 3927.0000 3927.0000 
(Grade) 

K Effect 1 16331.0000 16331.0000 
(Group) 

Tete) 1 1614.0000  1614,0000 

TYE 1 16037.0000 16037.0000 

JxK 1 921.0000 921.0000 

i le og eam | 4762.0000 4762.0000 

Within 103 1094843.0000 10629.5430 

TOTAL 110 1160894.0000 


*All F's nonsignificant, F required at 
-01=6.93 and at .05=3.95. 


$ Hypothesis 5: There is no significant difference 
in attitude toward school between a group of 
junior high school boys and girls after one year 
in classes of the same sex. 

Four sets of data were used to test this hy- 
pothesis : the “School Relations Scale” of the CTP, 
Task 9, “Developing Attitudes Toward Groups 
and Social Institutions”; Task 10, “Developing 
Intellectual Skills and Concepts Necessary for 
Civic Competence,” of the E-M-F Report of Self- 


Concept Seale; and student responses to inter- 
views. 


Table 20.—Summary of Analysis of Covariance For Task 
2, E-M-F Report of Self-Concept Scale Adjusted Posttest 
Scores (School B)* 


Source SS DF MS 
I Effect 14596.0000 1 
(Sex) 
J Effect 11641.0000 1 11641.0000 
(Grade) 
K Effect 1631.0000 1 1631.0000 
(Group) 
TL ter ide 6263.0000 1 . 0000 
TXK 7353.0000 1 3.0000 
Jie & 4197.0000 1 . 0000 
TESK 6270.0000 1 6270.0000 
Within 1287838.0000 103 12503,2812 
TOTAL 1339789.0000 110 


*All F's nonsignificant; F required at 
.01=6.93 and at .05=3.95. 


Table 21.—Summary of Analysis of Covariance For Task 
3, E-M-F Report of Self-Concept Scale Adjusted Posttest 
Scores (School B)* 


Source NDF SS Mean SQ 

I Effect 1 40.0000 40,0000 
(Sex) 

J Effect 1 364,0000 364.0000 
(Grade 

K Effect 1 10395.0000 10395.0000 
(Group) 

TEJ 1 1368.0000 1368.0000 

TXIK 1 4703.0000 4703.0000 

TxE 1 37942.0000 37942.0000 

E a il 24228,0000 24228,0000 

Within 103 1244432,0000 24228,0000 


TOTAL 110 1323472.0000 12081,8633 


ee T 
*A11 F's nonsignificant; F required at 
-01=6.93 and at .05=3.95, 


No significant differences were found attri- 
butable to grouping and, again, the null hypothe- 
sis was supported (See Tables 22-26). 


a 
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Table 22—Summary of Analysis of Covariance For Task 
9, E-M-F Report of Self-Concept Scale (Developing Atti- 
tudes Toward Social Groups and Institutions) Adjusted 
Posttest Scores (School A)* 


Source 


a 


J Effect 1 36379.6250 36379.6250 
(Grade) 

I faey. 1 922.4375 922.4375 

K Effect 1 3085.1250 3085.1250 
(Group) 

$a I p) 901.0000 901.0000 

T'E 1 12353,0625 12353.0625 

Ixk 1 3102.0625 3102.0625 

vx 1 x host 15282.3750 15282.3750 

Within 79 847762.6875 10731.1719 

TOTAL 86 919788.3750 


S E a or 
*All F's nonsignificant; F required at 
.01=7.00 and at .05=3.97. 


Table 23.—Summary of Analysis of Covariance For Task 
9, E-M-F Report of Self-Concept Scale Adjusted Posttest 
Scores (School B) 


Neen eee eee ee ee a 
ae 


Source NDF SS Mean SQ 
J Effect 1 1007.0000 1007.0000 
(Grade) 
I Effect 1 89845.0000 89845.0000* 
(Sex) 
K Effect 1 48440.0000 48440.0000 
(Group) 
Pie on 1 448,0000 448.0000 
sl ak, i 21351.0000 21351.0000 
ENSK 1 19320. 0000 19320.0000 
a Toe ee 9938.0000 9938.0000 
Within 103 1573863. 0000 15280.2227 
TOTAL 110 1764212.0000 


eee ele a ee ee 
¥F=5.8798, significant at .05 level; F 
required at .01=6.93 and Ab O5=3 90%. 


General Observations. While statistically sig- 
nificant differences were lacking regarding the 
effect of same-sex class grouping on the depend- 
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ent variables of the study, several observations 
were made: 
1. Girls tended to receive higher teacher 
assigned marks then did boys (see Tables 
2 and 8). 


Table 24.—Summary of Analysis of Covariance For 
“School Relations” Scale, CTP Adjusted Posttest Scores 
(School B)* 


—————_ 


ad 


Source NDF ss Mean SQ 

J Effect 1 7.1523 7.1523 
(Grade) 

I Effect 1 4.1624 4.1624 
(Sex) 

K Effect 1 0.4602 0.4602 
(Group) 

J Xk 1 3.9978 3.9978 

JxK 1 12.7573 12.7573 

Teak 1 9.5532 9.5532 

J Ai ee EL 12.8237 12,8237 

Within 19 530.1863 6.7112 

TOTAL 86 581.0933 


ee 
¥*All F's nonsignificant; F required at 
.01=7.00 and at .05=3.97- 


Table 25.—Summary of Analysis of Covariance For 
“School Relations” Scale, CTP ‘Adjusted Posttest Scores 
(School B) 


Source NDF ss Mean SQ 

J Effect 1 16.0317 16.0317 
(Grade 

I Effect 1 11.2334 41.2334 
(Sex) 

K Effect 4 71.4519 1 64519* 
(Group) 

TSN 1 1.3464 1.3464 

tex Kk 1 5.0977 5.0977 

Lak 1 13425 1.3425 

gabe ie 4.0498 4.0498 

Within 103 705.1418 6.8460 

TOTAL 110 815.6953 


Loia eee 
¥F=10.4370, significant at .01 level; F 
required at .01=6.93 and at +05=5.95. 
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Table 26—Summary of Analysis of Covariance For 
Answers To Interviewer’s Question, “How Do You Like 
School This Year?” Adjusted Posttest Scores (School A) 


Source NDF ss Mean SQ 
J Bffect 1 1.1798 1.1798 
(Grade) 
I Effect 1 14.7632 14.7632* 
(Sex) 
K Effect 1 3.0180 3.0180 
(Group) 
E 1 0.0359 0.0359 
JIK 1 2.3780 2.3780 
TEL 1 2.7793 2.7795 
J x) Tox: 1 2.5219 2.5219 
Within 19 51355 0.95334 
TOTAL 86 100.4118 


*F=15.8165, significant at .01 level; F 
required at .01=7.00 and at .05=3.97. 


2. Girls tended to score higher on standard- 
ized achievement tests than did boys. 


8. Eighth grade students possessed a more 
wholesome attitude toward themselves 
than did seventh graders (see Table 18). 


4. Girls reported attitudes that were more 
favorable toward social groups and insti- 
tutions than did boys (see Table 23). 


5. Boys reported a more favorable attitude 
toward school than did girls under condi- 
tions of this experiment (see Tables 25 
and 26). Thus, the reactions to experience 
in the same-sex grouping pattern was less 
negative for boys than for girls. 


6. The attitudes of students and teachers 
toward same-sex grouping became more 
negative as the year progressed. 


Summary, Conclusions, and Recommendations 


The study sought to determine the effect of 
same-sex class organization on junior high school 
students’ academic achievement, self-discipline, 
self-concept, sex role identification, and attitude 
toward school. Five null hypotheses (one for each 
dependent variable) were tested by sixty-one 
analyses of covariance. 


Findings failed to yield significant differences 
which were attributable to same sex grouping; 
thus, all hypotheses of the study were supported. 


~~ 


It was concluded that same-sex class organiza- 
tion for seventh and eighth grade students, so 
grouped for approximately four-fifths of the 
school day for the school year of 9 months, had 
no effect regarding the dependent variables of the 
study. 

It should be noted that girls tended to have 
received higher marks from teachers, achieved 
higher scores on achievement tests, reported more 
favorable attitudes toward social groups and 
institutions, and responded more negatively to 
the sex-segregated school experience than did 
boys. These findings generally were consistent 
with the literature about early adolescents. 

It is recommended that additional research in 
this area be conducted over a longer period of 
time, controlled for the teacher factor, and pro- 
vide a higher degree of student sex segregation 
than was present in the investigation reported 
here. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. This study was supported by a grant from the U.S. 
Office of Education (Project No. 7-E115, Grant No. 
OEG-08-00015-0218 (010). 

2. Due to class scheduling for music, student council, etc., 
some adjustments had to be made. 
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Nature and Language of Scientific Terms 
In the Arabic Press of the Middle East’ 


WADI’ D. HADDAD, American University of Beirut 


ABSTRACT 


between the disciplinary nature of scientific terms 


used in the Arabic press and their linguistic structure, as well as the association between these attributes and 
the theme of articles and the countries involved, The study also sought to determine the degree of consistency 


between press and authorized terms. Technical terms found in 


plines of science. x? tests (2 = 0.05) revealed a significant association between the nature of terms and the theme of 


articles as well as the country in which they were used, 
either totally or p 


not yet been authorized. 


SCIENCE IN the twentieth century is one of 
the most prolific disciplines. The expanding di- 
mensions of scientific knowledge have greatly 
accelerated the rate of technological achieve- 
ments. The activities as well as the products of 
science are becoming an integral part of our 
society. The average informed citizen follows with 
excitement the Apollo flights, marvels at the op- 
erations of the transplantation of hearts, worries 
about the missile race, and discusses the impli- 
cations of artificial insemination. 

Mass media are playing a significant role in 
making information on scientific developments 
available. As a result of a study conducted in 
1959, Withey (11) reported that contact of the 
adult public with science in the U.S. through 
mass media (ie., newspapers, magazines, radio, 
and television) was much broader than their con- 
tact through regular science courses. Two out of 
three could recall science news items which they 
encountered. “Further inquiry clearly showed 
that newspapers are the major carriers. TV and 
magazines run about an equal second” (11:155). 
Other studies related to science content of news- 
papers and magazines revealed that a consider- 
able number of articles dealt with science and/or 
technology (4, 6, 8, 9, 10). 


Newspapers and magazines in the Arab Middle 
East are no exception to this phenomenon.* Since 
these media are an essential source of scientific 
information it is important to find out the level 
of prerequisite knowledge that the reader must 
have in order to understand the science articles 
in the press. A study of this prerequisite knowl- 
edge involves the examination of the nature of 
scientific terms and phrases used in these articles. 
On the other hand, since the Arab Middle East 
is not a “producing” area of scientific develop- 
ment, its scientific literature is, directly or indi- 
rectly, a translation from English or French. This 
operation poses the problem of the kind of terms 
that should be used to express new concepts. 

To cope with this problem many of the Arab 
countries, particularly Egypt, Iraq, Syria, and 
Morocco, have established academies of Arabic 
language. One of the functions of these acade- 
mies is 

to make the Arabic language meet the de- 

mands of the progress of the sciences and 

the arts . . . by specifying, by means of dic- 
tionaries, special commentaries, or other 
methods, the terms and structures that 
should be used and the ones that should be 
avoided (1:4). 
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The procedure followed in the selection of sci- 
entific terms is best expressed by the following 
policy statement made by the Academy of Arabic 
Language in Cairo: 


The time has passed for members of the 
Academy to invent scientific technical terms 
or to select for them words that are obso- 
lete or extraneous. They now believe that 
their primary duty is to record terms that 
are established by tradition and supported 
by usage (1:6). 


It is obvious that many new developments in 
science, when covered by the press, require new 
or restructured words. These terms are put into 
use and consequently may be established later 
by academies of the Arabic language. In such 
a case the scientific terminology of newspapers 
and magazines can be a major source of the estab- 
lished scientific vocabulary in the Arab Middle 
East. Consequently, the study of scientific terms 
in the Arab Middle Eastern press can have a 
revealing as well as a predictive value in the 
understanding of the relationship between scien- 
tific terminology and the Arabic language. 


Purpose of the Study 


The aim of this study is to investigate the 
nature of scientific terms found in and prerequi- 
site to the reading of articles dealing with science 
and/or technology in a selected number of news- 
papers and magazines in the Middle East by 
determining the following: 


1. Distribution of the scientific terms when a 
classification system based on the conventional 
disciplinary lines of biology, chemistry, etc., is 
imposed, and the relationship between this dis- 
tribution and (a) the theme of articles and (b) 
the country in which newspapers were published. 


2. Distribution of the scientific terms according 
to a classification based on the linguistic structure 
of these terms, and the relationship between this 
classification and (a) the classification based on 
the disciplinary scheme and (b) the country in 
which newspapers were published. 


8. The difference between the scientific termi- 
nology established by the Academy of Arabic 
Language in Cairo and the terminology used by 
the Egyptian press. 


4. The degree of consistency in the usage of 
scientific terms. 


Procedure 


Seven Magazines that appeal to the general 
public and the circulation of which is not limited 
to one Arab country were selected. To these was 
added a family magazine which circulates widely 
among women. One monthly issue of each of these 
eight magazines between J anuary 1967 and June 


1968 was selected for analysis. The selected maga- 
zines were: 1. El‘Arabi, 2. El-Jadeed, 3. El- 
Khartoum, 4. El-Musawwar, 5. Rose el-Yusuf, 
6. E's-Sayyaad, 7. El-Usbw’ el-‘Arabi, and 8, 
Usrati. 

In addition to these magazines, three capital 
newspapers were selected from each of eight Arab 
countries on the basis of high circulation and 
representation. Nine dates were randomly se- 
lected for each month separately and distributed 
randomly and equally over the three newspapers. 
In cases where only two papers are published 
the dates for the third paper were alternately 
divided between them. Issues selected in this man- 
ner from January 1967 to June 1968 were read 
for analysis. Table 1 shows the countries chosen 
as well as the newspapers read and analyzed. 

The selected magazines and newspapers were 
thoroughly read, and all articles dealing with 
science and/or technology were isolated. Accord- 
ing to its theme, each article was then forced into 
one of the following categories: 


a. Life science including zoology, medicine and 
health. 


b. Agricultural science including botany and 
agricultural products. 


c. Mechanical science including equipment, in- 
struments, machines, and computers. 


d. Space seience including astronomy, equip- 
ment for space flights and rocketry. 


e. Earth science including natural resources, 
minerals, petroleum industry, and geology. 


f. Matter and Energy including the structure 
of matter, chemistry, and nuclear energy. 


Technical terms that appeared in the selected 
articles without being defined or explained were 
considered prerequisite to the understanding of 
these articles. These terms were recorded and 
forced into one of the conventional branches of 
science (see Table 2). Each term was also classi- 
fied linguistically according to the following 
scheme: 


A: are loan-words that are transliterated 
without any structural modifications. 
For example, Oxygen; microscope; 
radar. 


Type B: are loan words that are modified ac- 
cording to the rules of derivation in 
Arabic. For example, lymphawi (lym- 
phatic); aksada (meaning oxidized 
and derived from oxide) ; electronaat 
(plural of electron) ; balmarat (mean- 
ing polymerization and derived from 
polymer). 


Type 


Type C: are scientific terms that are genuinely 
Arabic. 


HADDAD 


Table 1.—Listing of Countries and Newspapers 


Country Newspaper 1l 
1. Egypt El-Akhbar 
2. Iraq Eth-Thawra 
3. Jordan Ed-Dustur 
4, Kuwait Er-Ra’yo el- Aam* 
5. Lebanon En-Nahar 
. Saudi Arabia El-Madina 
7. Sudan Er-Rajyo el- Aam* 
8. Syria Eth-Thawra 


Newspaper 2 Newspaper 3 


El-Ahram El-Jumhuriyya 
El-Jumhuriyya 

Ed-Difa‘ El-Jihad 
Lisan el-Haal El-Anwar 
El-Bilaad Er-Riyad 


*hs-Sudan el-Jadid El-Ayyam 


El-Ba‘ th 


*Issues of this newspaper only were available. Three issues per month were selected. 
** Issues of only 6 months (January-June 1967) were available. 


Type 


Type AC: 


Type BC: 


To test for statistical association between cate- 
gorical attributes (disciplines, countries, ete.), 


Table 2.—Number and Percentage of Items of Prerequi- 
site Knowledge Classified According to Disciplines 


Science ‘ 

Rue Hagazings Hewspaness 
Astronomy 23 5.2 69 6.8 
Biology 224 50.8 418 41.5 
Chemistry 93 21.1 183 18.2 
Engineer- 

ing 12 Pla Ase 8.4 
Geology 3 Aik ea Bon 
Physics 86 19.5 F216 21.4 
Total 441 100.0 1008 100.0 


D: are scientific terms that are expressed 
in Arabic with equivalent in a foreign 
language. For example, fitr (fungi) ; 
‘amil muswid (catalyst); inzilam el- 
‘adasa (cataract). 

are composite terms combining types 
A and C. For example, thani okseed 
el-carboon (carbon dioxide) ; iltihab 
el-bariton (peritonitis); Hamid en- 
nitreek (nitric acid). 

are composite terms combining types 
B and C. For example: murakkabat 
keemawiyya (chemical compounds) ; 
mijhar electroni (electronic micro- 
scope) ; tawazon hormoni (hormonal 
balance). 


eee 


the Pearson chi-square test was employed with an 
a = 0.5 level of significance. The strength of 
association, however, is described by Cramer's 


Table 3—A Breakdown of Biology Terms Into Sub- 
categories 


STE 
Z 


Sub- Magazines Newspapers 
categories No. % No.  % 
Anatomy 59 26.3 111 26.7 
Physiology 14 6.5 34 8.2 
Diseases 

and Dis- 

orders 62 2727) 28 30.8 
Diagnosis 

and Treat- 

ment 13 5.8 44 10.6 
Genetics 

and Develop- 

mental Biol- 

ogy 24 torta 4.6 
Taxonomy 5 

and Ecology 29 12.9 41 9.9 
Biochemis- 

try 23 1053 38 9.2 
Total 224 100.0 415* 100.0 


ae 
*The discrepancy between this figure and 
the one appearing in Table 2 is due to 

the fact that some biology items were too 
general to be classified into the sub- 

categories. Other discrepancies appear- 
ing in later tables have the same reason, 


inorganic chemistry as to organic chemistry (see 
Table 4). The physics terms are drawn mainly 
from electricity and magnetism and nuclear and 
atomic physics. Very few terms deal with heat 
(see Table 5). 


Chi-square tests of association revealed that 
there is a significant difference between the dis- 
tributions of magazine terms and newspaper 
terms according to the disciplinary scheme, 
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Table 4.—A Breakdown of Chemistry Terms Into Sub- 

categories 

Sub- Magazines News rs 

categories No. % No. % 

Inorganic 37 39.8 58 32.0 

Organic 18 19.3 28 1535 

Chemicals 38 40.9 95 52.5 


statistic ¢’ which is defined as 
Fras x? 
E PMN = ty 
where N is the number of observations and L is 
the smaller of the number of rows or the number 
of columns in a x? test of association (3). 
Findings 

Disciplinary Nature of Scientific Terms. It is 
noted from Table 2 that there are 441 items of 
prerequisite knowledge that are essential to the 
understanding of scientifically or technologically 
oriented magazine articles, and 1,008 items pre- 
requisite to the understanding of newspaper 
articles. About half of the terms are drawn from 
biology, one-fifth from physics and another fifth 
from chemistry. Very little is drawn from the 
other disciplines. Of the biology terms, about half 
are related to anatomy and diseases and dis- 
orders, while there is a marked scarcity of physio- 
logical terms (see Table 3). The chemistry terms 
are about equally divided between names of chem- 
icals and conceptual terms. Of the latter category, 
there are about twice as many terms related to 


Table 5—A Breakdown of Physics Terms Into Sub- 


categories 

Sub- Magazines Newspapers 
categories No. % No. % 
Electricity 

and Magnet- 

ism 27 AGA 62 29.0 
Heat 3 AES; 18 8.4 
Mechanics 10 11.6 34 1539 
Nuclear and 

Atomic 

Physics 30 34.9 600280 
Optics ana 

Waves 16 18.6 40 18.7 


Table 6.—Distribution of Scientific Terms According to 
Pella’s Study 


Discipline Magazines Newspapers 
No. % No. % 

Astronomy 4 222) 45 9-7 
Biology (59 73.8 224 48.4 
Anatomy 18 24 
Physiology 18 ees 
Diseases 

and Dis- 

orders 48 74 
Diagnosis 

and Treat- 

ment 26 40 
Genetics 

and Develop- 

mental Biol- 

ogy 16 16 
Taxonomy 

and Ecology 2 23 
Biochemis- 

try 7 12 
Chemistry 10 Bas 38 8.2 
Inorganic 7 29 
Organic 0 4 
Chemicals i) 9 
Engineering 3 1.6 i t5 
Geology 1 ou 19 4.1 
Physics 30 NGr4-=450"-- 281 
Electricity 

and Magnet- 

ism 4 32 

Heat (0) 11 
Mechanics 13 43 
Nuclear and 

Atomic 

Physics 9 30 

Optics and 

Waves 4 14 
Total 183 463 
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(ê = 34.12, df = 5). The strength of association 
between the two categorical attributes, however, 
is low (¢’ = 0.15). There is also a significant dif- 
ference between the two distributions of biology 
terms (x? = 14.56, df = 6) with a weak degree 
of association (¢’ = 0.15). On the other hand, no 
significant difference exists between the chemistry 
Qe = 3.82, df = 2) or the physics distributions 
(e = 3.96, df = 4). 

For the purpose of comparison, the scientific 
terms reported by Pella and others (8) in a simi- 
lar study were re-classified according to the 
scheme used in this study (see Table 6). Pella’s 
study was based on the analyses of twenty-two 
capital city newspapers and eight magazines pub- 
lished in the U.S. over a period of 6 months. 
When the distributions of the scientific terms in 
the Middle Eastern Arabic press and the Ameri- 
can press were compared it was found that the 
two distributions (according to the major disci- 
pline categories) differ significantly, both for the 
magazines (x? = 85.07, df = 5) and the news- 
papers (x? = 58.16, df = 5). In particular, the 
American magazines had a higher proportion of 
biology terms and a lower proportion of chem- 
istry and physics terms, and the American news- 
papers had a higher proportion of biology terms 
and a lower one of chemistry and engineering 
terms. 

When the distributions of terms into sub-cate- 
gories within each of the major disciplines of 
biology, chemistry, and physics were compared 
for the two studies it was found that each pair 
` of respective distributions differs significantly 
for both newspapers and magazines except for 


Table 7—Percentage of Items of Prerequisite Knowledge From Academic Disciplines for Each Theme Category 


Magazine Articles 
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chemistry where there was no significant differ- 
ence between the two distributions of terms ap- 
pearing in magazines. In specific, the proportions 
of terms dealing with anatomy, biochemistry, 
organic chemistry, chemicals, electricity and 
magnetism, atomic and nuclear physics, and 
optics and waves were higher in the Middle 
Eastern press, while the American press had 
high proportions of terms expressing concepts 
of physiology, diseases, treatments, genetics, in- 
organic chemistry, and mechanics. 

Relationship Between the Discipline to Which 
Scientific Terms Belong and the Theme of the 
Articles. The chi-square test of association indi- 
cated that there is a significant relationship be- 
tween the discipline to which the terms of pre- 
requisite knowledge belong and the theme of the 
article in which they appeared, both for the mag- 
azines (x? = 278.18, df = 25) and the newspapers 
(2 = 734.49, df = 25). In both cases the degree 
of association is not very strong, .31 for the 
magazine terms and .34 for the newspaper terms. 
This implies that articles with a specific theme 
do not necessarily contain one type of term while 
articles with another theme another type of 
term and so on. This fact can be clearly seen 
from Tables 7 and 8, where for each category 
of articles the percentages of terms belonging 
to the different disciplines are expressed. It is 
further noted from these tables that the major 
disciplines of biology, chemistry, and physics 
serve as basic sources of terms of prerequisite 
knowledge for all types of articles although with 
different proportions. The understanding of any 
one type of article requires a certain level of 
knowledge in each of these three disciplines. On 


of 


aaa aM 
Themes 


Scicnco Life Agricultural Mechanical Space Earth Matteré& 
Discipline Energy 
MEE i ie re 
Astronomy 0.4 0.0 Lone 26.5 0.0 6.7 
Biology TA ah 40.4 18.2 PE e A e] 
Chemistry 14.6 40.4 Zee 21.9 45.6 3003 
Engineering 0.7 0.0 3.0 9.4 ARA 3.4 
Geology 0.0 1.9 0.0 Om od. 06,0 
Physics 11.6 17.3 42.4 37.5 26.1 41.6 
Total Number 

of Terms 275 52 33 6k 46 89 


gt Tenms aE ames e a e 
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Table &—Percentage of Items of Prerequisite Knowledge From Academic Disciplines for Each Theme Category of 


Newspaper 


Themes 


—— EEE eee 


Science Life Agricultural Mechanical Space Earth Matteré 
Discipline Energy 
a ee nS 
Astronomy 1.0 0.0 6.3 26.8 4.9 4.5 
Biology 73.6 42.3 13.6 Bee 2. 7" 16.3 
Chemistry 14.1 31.0 14.2 To. "29:6" 20.8 
Engineering 2.2 1.4 25.6 1216 "10.5 6.2 
Geology a2 Ta0 1.7 Or LA wf, 3.9 
Physics 8.9 18.3 38.6 390507 29.6 88.3 
Total Number 

of Terms 496 7A 178 198 142 178 


the other hand, knowledge of astronomy terms 
is basic only to the reading of articles dealing 
with space science. Engineering terms comprise 
a noticeable proportion of prerequisite terms 
appearing in articles dealing with mechanical 
and earth sciences. 

Relationship Between the Discipline to Which 
Scientific Terms Belong and the Country in Which 
Newspapers Are Published. No attempt was made 
to study the relationship between discipline and 
country in the case of terms appearing in maga- 
zines, because the selected magazines do not rep- 
resent proportionately the countries in which 
they are published. On the other hand, concern- 
ing terms appearing in newspapers it was found 


that there is a significant difference between dis- 
tributions of terms according to academic disci- 
plines for the separate countries (x? = 117.36, 
df = 35). However, the degree of association be- 
tween the discipline and the country attributes 
is very low (¢’ = .12). This weak association can 
be visually discerned from Table 9, where no par- 
ticular discipline or combination of disciplines is 
heavily pronounced as associated with one coun- 
try and not another. It is, however, noted that 
for Egypt, Lebanon, and Saudi Arabia, the pre- 
requisite terms are about equally distributed be- 
tween biological and physical sciences while for 
the rest of the countries the ratio between the 
physical and the biological sciences is about two 


Table 9.—Percentage of Terms of Prerequisite Knowledge From Academic Disciplines for Separate Countries in Which 


the Selected Newspapers Are Published 


Cee 
ae 


Science 
Descipline 


Egypt Iraq Jordan Kuwait Lobanon Arabia Sudan Syria 


a rere eee 


Astronomy 6.9 20.3 19.8 
Biology 46.8 30.0 25.9 
Chemistry ROSS AAS E: tte 43 
Engineering 6.6 8.5 6.2 
Geology rae 4 ed 2.5 
Physics ALS 2093. 33633 
Total Number 

of Terms 436 Piz 81 


7.9 9.4 4.7 Be Te 
Seis ee RE GE! 50¢5 23.6 6935-5 
SUOI eon eas! 20.0 12.5 19.8 

SS) 10.4 6.2 PIST 4.2 

6.2 1.6 T9 Lp. 3.3 
39a tells srt OMT EMUOs 3 (2960 

114 318 210 Went 


— 
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site Knowledge Classified According to Linguistic Scheme 


Magazines Newspapers 

No. No. f 
E 

| 

70 5.9 171 17.0 
Tyr 20 4.5 34 3.4 
Type ( 250 56.7 662 65.7 } 
Type 28 6.3 5 5 
Type AC 32 Ta3 59 5.8 
Type BC 4l 9.3 17 1.6 
Totals 441 100.0 1008 100.0 


to one. In addition, Iraq and Jordan stand out 
as the only countries in which astronomy terms 
constitute an appreciable proportion of items of 
prerequisite knowledge. 


Linguistic Nature of Scientific Terms. It can 
be noted from Table 10 that scientific terms that 
are genuinely Arabic (Types C and D) consti- 
tute about 65 percent of all items of prerequisite 
knowledge while the rest are either completely 
borrowed from another language (about 20%) 
or partially borrowed (about 15%). The major- 
ity of the loan-words are transliterated terms 
that did not undergo any structural modifications. 


This proportion of loan-words seems to be 
much higher than that in the common literature. 
Issawi (5), as a result of the analysis of words 
in three Arabic novels, reported that loan-words 
constitute about 1.5 percent of the total number 
of different words. Landau (7), after studying 
twenty pages taken from each of sixty Egyptian 
books found 115 foreign words out of a total of 


11,284 words (ie, 1.0%). In another study 
quoted by Landau and Issawi (7) and based on 


Table 11.—Percentage of Magazine Terms Classified Accor 
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5,981 items drawn from El-Ahram, and Filastin, 
only fifty-one foreign words were found, i€., 
0.8 percent of the total. 


The high percentage of scientific loan-words in 
contrast with the percentage of loan-words in 
the vocabulary of everyday life indicates that the 
resistance of the Arabic language to borrowing 
does not apply to scientific terms. On the contrary, 
scientific loan-words are incorporated into the 
Arabic language on the principle that it is a 
must when these terms “are widespread and are 
used in the scientific communities” (2:33), and 
that this procedure is in accordance with the way 
scientific Arabic developed historically. In an 
introduction to a compilation of scientific terms 
established by the Academy of Arabic Language in 
Cairo, it is stated that the ancient Arab scholars 


did not care whether a scientific term 
was a genuinely Arabic or an Arabicized 
foreign one. They may even have preferred 
the foreign term whenever it was closer to 
the meaning and more perfect in expression 
(1:8). 

On the other hand, it is difficult to attribute 
the large proportion of scientific loan-words to 
the hastiness of journalists in translating scien- 
tific articles, assuming that it is easier to trans- 
literate than to find a genuine Arabic term to 
express a new scientific concept. When the scien- 
tific terms used by the Egyptian press were com- 
pared with those published by the Academy of 
Arabic Language in Cairo, it was found that 
of the 375 items appearing in both sources, 
only in six cases did the press use loan-words 
when the Academy used genuine Arabic terms, 
while the press used Arabic words in the case of 
three terms for which the Academy used loan- 
words. 

The Relationship Between Language and Disci- 
pline. There is a significant but weak association 
between the discipline and language type at- 
tributes for scientific terms appearing in maga- 
zines (x? = 85.26, df = 25, ¢’ = .19) as well as 


ding to Linguistic Type for Each Discipline 


Linguistic Disciplines 

Type Astronomy Biology Chemistry Eng'g Geology Physics 

f° LN RN RI A E TT T THREAT ST ae 
Type A 0.0 h 34.4 16.7 100.0 9.3 

Type B 0.0 TE 5.4 Tost 0.0 3.5 

Type C 87.0 62.9 Slee 25.0 0.0 66.3 

Type D 0.0 7.6 5.4 0.0 0.0 7.0 

Type AC 8.7 6.2 10.7 8.3 0.0 5.8 

Type BC 4.3 7.6 12.9 33.3 0.0 8.1 
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Table 12—Percentage of Newspapers Terms Classified According to Linguistic Type for Each Discipline 


Linguistic Disciplines 

Type Astronomy Biology Chemistry Eng'g Geology Physics 
Type A 13.0 13.5 38.8 12.9 16.2 7.9 
Type B 0.0 2.1 ah 9.4 8.1 2.8 
Type C 79.7 77.6 BL ol 53.0 51.4 TIal 
Type D 0.0 22 0.0 3.5 0.0 05 
Type AC Pes 1.9 14.8 4.7 8.1 6.9 
Type BC 5.8 4.7 10.9 16.5 16.2 8.8 


newspapers (x? = 209.74, df = 25, ¢’ = .20). In 
both cases, and as indicated by Tables 11 and 
12, the proportion of borrowed words is lower for 
astronomy, biology, and physics than it is for 
chemistry and engineering. Further analysis 
shows that the low proportion of borrowed words 
in astronomy is due to two facts. First, many of 
the astronomy terms that were used belong to 
times when the Arabs were actively involved in 
the making of astronomy and consequently were 
used by classical Arab scholars, e.g., nayazik 
(meteors); kawkab (planet); kusouf (eclipse). 
Second, the terms that deal with new concepts 
are mainly descriptive, and therefore, could be 
easily expressed in Arabic, e.g., mahattat fada- 
iyyat (space station); saroukh rafi (lifting 
rocket) ; madaar (orbit). 

Tn the case of biology, the few loan-words used 
were in connection with newly discovered dis- 
eases and disorders and with biochemistry which 
calls for a number of scientific “proper” names. 
Similarly the physics loan-words expressed new 
ideas in electricity and atomic physics. 

The high proportion of foreign chemistry 
words is due to the fact that names of chemicals 
are looked upon as universal “proper” names, 
and consequently are transliterated with no modi- 
fications. In the case of names of chemicals that 
are made of two or more words, only the descrip- 
tive part is translated, e.g., hamid et-tannic (tan- 
nic acid) ; Khamis okseed el-fosfoor (phosphorous 
pentoxide) ; amlah el-calcium (calcium salts). 

The Relationship Between Language Type and 
Country in Which Newspapers Are Published. 
No significant association was found to exist be- 
tween the language type attribute and the coun- 
try attributes (x? = 34.96, df = 35). This means 
that the distribution of terms according to their 
linguistic structure does not significantly differ 
from one country to another. This result refutes 
the widespread opinion that the highly national- 
istic and anti-western countries in the Arab 
Middle East are more zealous about the Arabic 


language and refuse to admit into it foreign 
words. It seems that the incorporation of scien- 
tific words is not a function of the political and 
cultural attitude of the country, as much as it 
is a function of the nature of the concepts that 
are being verbalized. (See previous section.) 

Difference Between Established and Press 
Terminologies. To compare the scientific termi- 
nology used by the press with established termi- 
nology, Egypt was selected as an example. The 
scientific terms established by the Academy of 
Arabic Language were published in the form of 
annual English-Arabic lexicons entitled Maj- 
mou‘at el-Mustalahat el-Ilmiyyat wal Fanniyyat 
el-Leti Aqarraha el-Majma‘ (Collection of Scien- 
tific and Technical Terms Established by the 
Academy). The English equivalents of the scien- 
tific terms used by the press were looked up in 
these collections and the respective Arabic terms 
used in both sources were compared. 

It is noted from Table 18, which is a sum- 
mary of the findings, that 24 percent of the 
terms used in magazines and 28 percent of the 
terms used in newspapers had no equivalent in 
the Academy’s Collections. These terms partly 
belong to astronomy, a discipline that is not 
tackled by the Academy in the existing Collec- 
tions. The other terms used by the press with 
no established counterparts deal mainly with 
(a) diseases and treatment, (b) ecology, (c) elec- 
tricity, (d) atomic and nuclear physics, an 
(e) engineering. Only a small number of these 
terms are related to recently developed concepts 
like electronic brain, nuclear propulsion, and 
sound prints while the rest express concepts that 
have been known for a long time. 

It is further noted that about 70 percent of the 
terms used by the press are in agreement with 
the terminology established by the Academy, 
while only about 6 percent are different. This 
means that in the case of the already established 
terms the press did not deviate from these estab- 
lished terms. 
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These results indicate that, even in places | 
where there are scholarly attempts to establish 
scientific terms in Arabic, whether by means of 
translating or borrowing, the journalist is still 
playing a significant role in the origination or 
establishment of scientific vocabulary. In some | 
instances he must select the appropriate terms 
out of many that are in use, while in other in- 
stances he has to coin or transliterate a term 
that deals with a new development which he is 
covering in a news item. In the case of Egypt, 
for example, the journalist, in more than one- 
fourth of the cases, had either to originate or to 
confirm a term before the Academy of Arabic 
Language did so. 

Consistency in the Usage of Terms. Four types 
of inconsistencies in scientific vocabulary were 
detected in the press of different Middle Eastern 
Arab countries, or even within one country. The 
first type involves the usage of a genuinely Arabic 
term at one time and a loan-word at another time 
for the same concept. Following is a set of ex- 
amples of this duality in terminology: 


English Term  Loan-Word Genuinely Arabic 


Acid Aceed Hamid 

Aerial Aerial Hawai 
Ammonia Ammonia Noshadir 
Anemia Anemia Foqr Dem 
Electrode Electrode Qotb 

Polymer ) Ladayin 
Polymerization) Balmarat 

Microscope Microscope Mijhar 

Vaccine Vaccine Loqah 

Varicose Vareez Marad ed-Dawali 


The second type of inconsistency is due to the 
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example, nitrogeen is borrowed from English 
while azote is borrowed from French. The same 
thing applies to hidrogeen (hydrogen) and 
idrogeen (hydrogene, French); bacteria (bacte- 
ria) and bacteer (bacterie, French). The words 
for dysentery are dyzantari and dosontaria, which 
is probably derived from the original Latin word. 

Inconsistencies of the third type involve the 
usage of more than one genuinely Arabic word 
for the same item. For the idea of electric or 
magnetic field, for example, haql and majal are 
used. For calorie three words are used, harirat, 
stir, and wihdat harariyyat, while for the aorta 
three different terms are used, namely, shiryan 
taji, shiryan iklili, and ‘irq abhar, in addition to 
a partially borrowed term, shiryan aworti. 

The last type involves different ways of spell- 
ing the same word. Basically, this case is tied 
up with the use of vowels in the transliteration 
operations. Such differences in spelling do not 
lead to different words, but when the same word 
is spelled two or three different ways in the same 
article it can become confusing to the reader. 

The first three types of inconsistencies in scien- 
tific vocabulary used in the Middle Eastern press 
put an extra burden on the reader to familiarize 
himself with different words that express the 
same meaning. Moreover, if a reader is scientifi- 
cally literate to be able to read and understand 
the press science in one Middle Eastern Arab 
country he will find some difficulty understand- 
ing the press science of another Arab country. 
Tf nothing is done, this problem of multi-termi- 
nology is likely to become worse. With the pro- 
liferation of science and the development of new 
scientific concepts and technological inventions 


borrowing of words from different sources. For 


Table 13.—Comparison of Scientific Terms Used by the Egyptian Press With Terms Est: 


Arabic Language in Cairo 


more coined or transliterated terms have to be 


ablished by the Academy of 


i ĖS 
Newspapers 


Science Magazines 
a Sg tr 
Discipline Alike Dif- Press 


ferent only 


a 


Total Alike Dif- Press Total 
ferent only 


SS ee eT NOIRE Ar rae T 
27 30 


Ast 1; oO L2 13 rs 1 

Biota 23 2 2 pTi SoD pea 38 204 
Chemistry 16 X fe) 17 63 2 6 5 
Engineering g 20 P 
Geology 5 2 

Physics 15 2 5 22 60 tf 2 953 
Total 55 5 19 fn eats foo Os ae 
Percentage 69.6 623) (2hs1 (100,07 66.1875 .3 27.9 100.0 
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introduced into the Arabic scientific literature. 
Unless there are some guidelines or an overall 
plan for the selection of these terms there will 
be a chaos of terminology, which will be detri- 
mental to the communication and activity of 
science in the Arab world. 


Conclusions and Implications 


It is concluded from this study that the reading 
of scientifically and/or technologically oriented 
articles in the Arab Middle Eastern press re- 
quires a considerable amount of prerequisite 
knowledge in the various disciplines of science. 
Articles belonging to any theme type require 
knowledge in each of the three major disciplines 
of science, namely, physics, chemistry, and biol- 
ogy. Since formal instruction in schools is the 
major source of these items of prerequisite knowl- 
edge, it follows that different or combined courses 
in biology, chemistry, and physics must be in- 
troduced into the school curriculum at about the 
same time if we want such courses to be instru- 
mental in making the individual scientifically 
literate. Such course or courses must also include 
topies in ecology, organic chemistry, and atomic 
and nuclear physics. 

It is further concluded that a high proportion 
of the scientific vocabulary of the press is either 
totally or partially borrowed. The distribution of 
terms according to their linguistic structure de- 
pends upon the discipline to which they belong 
and not upon the country in which they are used. 
The process of borrowing led to the introduction 
of different technical terms to convey the same 
meaning, depending on the language from which 
the term was borrowed. The same problem exists 
when more than one translation is given for the 
same term. 

The situation might have been easier had the 
usage of scientific terms by the press been pre- 
ceded by a scholarly study and approval by one 
or more academies of Arabic language. In that 
case, a certain plan could have been devised to 
guide the work of such academies. But since a 
considerable proportion of the press terminology 
has to be decided upon by the journalists they 
should agree on some guidelines that govern their 
procedures in borrowing or translating scientific 
terms. Such guidelines should include the follow- 
ing principles: 

1. Transliteration must be employed when the 
term dealt with is universally used. In this 
case the original form and not the modified 


forms of modern languages should be trans- 
literated. 


2. Terms that differ with different languages 
(eg., rating, aerial), or terms that do not 
carry any special scientific meaning in their 
form (e.g., filter), should not be transliterated 


but translated. The operation of translation 
should be according to the scientific and not 
the apparent meaning of the term. Conse- 
quently zar“ and irsal are poor translations of 
transplantation and transmission. 


In addition, academic institutions must be more 
active in originating and establishing appropriate 
scientific terms by anticipating the scientific de- 
velopments that are apt to make headlines in the 
press. On the other hand, more scholarly research 
is needed in the areas of compilation, comparison, 
categorization, and statistical analysis of existi 
terms used in the different Arab Middle Eas 
countries so that the scientific vocabulary in 
Arabic can serve its purpose more fully. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. This article is part of a study entitled, Scientific Liter- 
acy in the Middle East, and supported by a grant 
from the Middle East Area Program, American 
University of Beirut, with funds provided by the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency. 

2. Science content analysis of newspapers and magazines 
is the subject of another study presently conducted 
by the author. 
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Academic Performances of Matched Groups of 
Community College and 4-Year College Students 


LINCOLN H. HALL 


ABSTRACT 


A total of 180 June, 1964, high school graduates, ninety of whom entered a public junior college and ninety 
of whom entered 4-year institutions directly from high school, were studied through June, 1969. The two groups 
were matched in terms of sex, IQ, aptitude test scores, high school grade point averages (GPA’s), and high school 
majors, Although the junior college students attained higher mean GPA’s in the first 2 years of college (2.770 as 
compared with 2.368 on a 4.00 scale), a significant difference was not found in the upper division years, the native 


students earning a mean GPA of 2.747 and the junior 


ninety each, fifty-five, or 61.2 percent, of the 4-year co! 


college transfers a mean of 2.742. Of the initial groups of 
llege freshmen received bachelor’s degrees as compared with 


sixty-one, or 67.1 percent, of the junior college freshmen after 5 years, 


A CONTINUING concern of community col- 
lege educators is the academic performance of 
their former students at 4-year institutions of 


higher learning. One of the more commonly em- 


ployed techniques for judging the effectiveness 
of the community colleges’ transfer programs is 
to compare the relative scholastic performances 
of transfer students in their 2-year and 4-year 
institutions. Knoell and Medsker (1) found that 
between 75 and 80 percent of the junior college 
transfer students achieved their degree objec- 
tives during a 4-year period following their 
transfer to a 4-year college or university in 1960. 
Thornton (3) reports a study by Stickler which 
found that the total group of all Florida com- 
munity college transfers combined approached 
the same grade point averages (GPA’s) in the 
university that they had earned in the community 
college before transfer, with the mean GPA being 
only 0.11 grade points lower in the university. 
Community college transfer programs are also 
evaluated by comparing the relative academic 
performances of transfer and native students at 
4-year institutions. Medsker (2) cited studies 
which indicated that, in terms of both persistence 
and college grades, native students at 4-year col- 
leges performed only slightly better than did 
community college students in the transfer 


_ institutions. 


_ In none of the studies cited above or reviewed 
in the literature was an attempt made to equate 
the students who were being compared in terms 


of either intelligence, college aptitude, or high 
school GPA. 


Purpose and Method of the Study 


The purpose of the present study was to com- 
pare the academic performances and persistence 
of two matched groups of college-bound June, 
1964, high school graduates, one comprising stu- 
dents who entered a California public community 
college and the other consisting of students whose 
college careers were begun in 4-year colleges and 
universities. 

Selection of Ss was designed to equate the two 
groups in terms of sex, intelligence, scholastic 
aptitude, type of program taken in high school, 
and high school GPA’s. Inclusion of high school 
GPA’s was assumed to provide some indication of 
students’ motivation when combined with the 
measures of intelligence and academic aptitude. 

During the spring of 1969, principals in the 
twelve high schools which lie within the service 
area of the College of the Sequoias, a community 
college in California’s central valley, were asked 
to provide the names, high school transcripts, and 
colleges of attendance of all 1964 graduates who 
had entered 4-year colleges and universities fol- 
lowing their high school graduation. 

All high schools in the community college dis- 
trict participate in a cooperative testing program 
under which a group intelligence test, the Lorge— 
Thorndike, and a scholastic aptitude test, the 
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Differential Aptitude Test Battery (DAT), are 
administered in the tenth and eleventh grades. 
The test results are provided to the community 
college where they are transferred to profile 
sheets, copies of which are returned to the high 
schools for use by counselors. As a consequence, 
intelligence and scholastic aptitude test data for 
virtually all high school graduates in the college 
district were available for use in the present 
study. 

Each of the 4-year college and university stu- 
dents was matched with a community college 
incoming freshman on the following bases: 


1. Sex 


2. Intelligence quotient. Subjects were 
matched within 5 IQ points. 


3. Combined verbal and numerical percentile 
ranking on the DAT battery. A maximum 
variance of 5 in percentile rankings was 
allowed. 


4. High school major. All subjects had pur- 
sued college preparatory programs in 
high school. 


5. High school GPA. Subjects were matched 
within 0.2 of a grade point on a 4.0 scale. 


In addition to all students in the two groups 
having followed college preparatory programs 
while in high school, the community college stu- 
dents had entered transfer programs in the 1964 
fall semester. 

A total of ninety-five names was provided by 
the high schools. Each of these students was 
matched with an entering community college 
freshman in accordance with the five criteria 
previously cited. In the summer of 1969, letters 
describing the study were written to officials in 
the 4-year institutions which the 1964 high 
school graduates had entered and those to which 
the community college students had transferred 
requesting transcripts of the Ss’ scholastic rec- 
ords. In addition, the institutions were asked to 
provide the names of colleges to which the stu- 
dents had transferred in order that transcripts 
of work at these institutions might be obtained. 
Four-year institutions attended by five of the stu- 
dents, four who had entered from high school and 
one who was a community college transfer, 
refused to release the students’ records. Accord- 
ingly, in each case, the matched pair was removed 
from the study, resulting in a final total of ninety 
students in each group. 

GPA’s were calculated for students during 
their attendance at the community college and 
for the first 2 years, or portion thereof, of the 
‘year college students’ attendance. In addition, 

GPA’s were computed for the semesters following 
the first 2 years until graduation or termination 
of college enrollment for all students, 


Findings 

Table 1 presents mean intelligence quotients, 
combined verbal and numerical aptitude test per- 
centiles, and high school GPA’s for the two 
groups, each of which contained forty-seven men 
and forty-three women. Testing the null hypoth- 
esis, there were no significant differences between 
the groups in the three selection criteria. 

Academic performances are shown in Table 2. 
A significant difference favoring the community 
college students by .402 grade points, 2.770 as 
compared with 2.368, was found between the 
means of the two groups during the first 2 years. 
An insignificant difference favoring the native 
students by .005 grade points, 2.747 as compared 
with 2.742, was found for the upper division 
years. 


Table 1.—Mean IQ's, Aptitude Test Results, and High 
School GPA’s of 4-Year and Community College Fresh- 
men, Fall 1964 


—_——— 
a 


4-year Community "t" 
Institutions Colleges values 
a R ee er 


IQ 111.036 111.283 0.1243 


Verbal and 
Numerical 


Percentiles 74.250 75.262 0.420 


High School 


GPA's 3.304 3.286 0.3000 
SEE ST OAD SSE Ey RO aa 


The mean GPA’s of the community college stu- 
dents who transferred to 4-year institutions 
declined from 2.804 to 2.742, between community 
college and 4-year institution. Comparing first 
semester or quarter grades at their transfer insti- 
tutions with those at the community college, 2 
“transfer shock” of 0.22 grade points, a decline 
from 2.804 to 2.584 in the first term, was found. 

Table 2 also shows that of the ninety students 
who entered 4-year institutions, only sixty-six, oY 
73.3 percent, continued into the junior year as 
compared with seventy-six or 84.4 percent, of the 
community college students. Baccalaureate de- 
grees were earned by fifty-five, or 61.1 percent 
of the original 4-year students and sixty-one, or 
67.8 percent, of the students who entered a com- 
munity college. The fifty-five native students and 
sixty-one community college students who re- 
ceived bachelor’s degrees represented 83.3 per- 
cent and 80.3 percent, respectively, of the Ss who 
entered the junior year at a 4-year institution. 


HALL 


2.—Lower Division and Upper Division Academic 
lormances of 4-Year and Community College 1964 
ng Freshmen: 1964-1969 


. Lower Upper Bachelor's 
7 Divi-e Divi- Degrees Earned 
sion sion 
GPA GPA Number Percent 
—xx EEE eee 


M-year 2.568 2.747 55 


61.18 | 

College 
Fresh- 
Tan (N=90) (N=66) 
q *t=_ t=0.0574 

4.96 
Commun- 
ity 
College 2.770 2.742 61 67.06 


Fresh- 
man 


P< .0i 


(N=90) (N=76) 


‘Table 3—Upper Division Academic Performances of 
Native and Transfer Students by Type of Institution 


e 


Type of Student Upper Bachelor's 
Insti- Class- Divi- Degrees Earned 
tution ifica- sion Number Percent 

tion GPA 
Cali- Native 2.850 27 84.37 
‘fornia (N=32) (t= 
State 0.550) 
College Trans- 
q fer 

(N=48) 2.750 38 79.17 
Univer- Native 2.556 12 80.00 
sity of (N=15) (t= 
Cali- 0.107) 
fornia Trans- 

fer 

(w=17) 2.664 14 87.50 
Private Native 2.754 16 84.21 
College (N=19) (t= 
j 0.098) 

Trans- 

fer 

(N=11) 81.82 
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of California campus, and private college. Slightly 
higher GPA’s were earned by the transfer stu- 
dents at University of California campuses and 
private colleges while native students earned 
higher GPA’s at the state colleges. In neither 
instance were the differences statistically sig- 
nificant. Proportionately more native students 
who continued into the upper division level 
earned baccalaureate degrees than did transfer 
students at state colleges and private colleges 
whereas a higher percentage of transfer students 
earned degrees at University of California 
campuses. 


Conclusions and Discussion 


Community college students of comparable in- 
telligence, academic aptitude, and high school 
GPA performed as well academically in their 
upper division work as did students who began 
their college careers at 4-year institutions. 

Persistence of community college students in 
transfer programs during the freshman and soph- 
omore years was greater than that of students 
who entered 4-year colleges following high school 
graduation. The proportion of community college 
students who attained their degree objectives 
exceeded that of native students by almost 6 per- 
cent. However, a slightly higher proportion of 
native students persisted from the beginning of 
the junior year to completion of bachelors degree 
requirements. The evidence suggests strongly 
that some students whose educations were ter- 
minated during the first 2 years of attendance at 
4-year colleges would have attained their bache- 
lor’s degree objectives if they had begun their 
college educations at a community college. 

Although “transfer shock” was experienced in 
the first semester by the community college stu- 
dents, their academic performances in su 
semesters improved sufficiently to equal that of 
native students in their upper division work. 

Both groups of students attended predomi- 
nantly public institutions with sixty-five, or 85.5 
percent, of the community college students trans- 
ferring to California State colleges and Univer- 
sity of California campuses and sixty-eight, or 
75.6 percent, of the original ninety four-year 
college students entering California public insti- 
tutions. 
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ABSTRACT 


The problem involved in this study was to ascertain whether student teachers receiving supervisory feedback 
with the aid of video and/or audio tape replay demonstrate a greater change in their classroom verbal interactive 
behavior than student teachers who receive supervisory feedback with no video or audio feedback. Evidence indicates 
that those receiving video feedback utilize less “direct teaching influence” and more “indirect teaching influence” 
as categorized by Flanders’ Verbal Interaction Analysis System. Within the audio group, the magnitude of change 
in the student teachers’ instructional behavior was not statistically significant. The magnitude of the directional 
change was greater for those students receiving video or audio recorded feedback than the magnitude of change 


in the control group. 


THE PURPOSE of this investigation was to 
analyze three distinct supervisory feedback tech- 
nigues in relation to their effect on the interactive 
behavior of student teachers. The specific research 
questions postulated were: 


1. Will the act of seeing and hearing oneself 
teach via video tape recordings effect a 
greater change in one’s verbal teaching be- 
havior than simply discussing the teaching 
activity with a supervisor? 

2. Will the act of hearing oneself teach via au- 
dio tape recordings effect a greater change in 
one’s verbal teaching behavior than simply 
discussing the teaching activity with a super- 
visor? 

3. Will the act of seeing and hearing oneself 
teach via video tape recordings effect a 
greater change in one’s verbal teaching be- 
havior than hearing oneself teach via audio 
tape recordings while discussing the teach- 
ing activity with a supervisor? 


Methodology 


Standard research procedures were utilized in 
conducting this study. In both the fall and winter 
semester twelve student teachers of English were 
selected, matched on grade point average (GPA), 
and assigned to one of three groups: (1) video 
experimental ; (2) audio experimental; or (3) con- 
trol. During the semester, each student teacher 
was audio and video taped in the process of teach- 
ing. At a minimum, such data were collected be- 
Fg and after the treatment procedure. During 

€ course of both semesters, each student teacher 


received feedback from her respective supervising 
teacher, according to her assigned group. The ex- 
perimental variable for the study was the meas- 
ured effect the three different kinds of feedback 
had upon the classroom verbal interaction of the 
student teachers. The verbal interaction was meas- 
ured and codified by use of Flanders’ Verbal In- 
teraction Analysis System (1). Two supervisors of 
English classes at the Laboratory School, Univer- 
sity of Missouri-Columbia, were utilized in this 
study, Each supervisor worked with six student 
teachers each semester of the school year 1968-69. 


The research design included collection of pre- 
treatment and post-treatment data for both exper- 
imental groups and the control group. The crux ot 
this investigation rested on the measured amount 
of the demonstrated change of classroom verbal 
behavior for each group. Since the questions 
which this study attempted to answer dealt with 
the direction and magnitude of change, all data 
were subjected to the two-tail test of significance 
at the .05 level of confidence. s 

The problem was to ascertain the medium, i.¢-, 
video, audio, or regular supervisory feedback, that 
had the greatest impact on changing the class- 
room interactive behavior of the student teachers 
as measured by Flanders’ Interaction Analysis 
Categories. In the research hypotheses tested, 
each assumed no difference in student teachers 
interactive behavior change, by Flanders’ categor- 
ies, from pretest to posttest data associated with 
video, audio, or control groups. 

Since the concern in this investigation was for 
the relative magnitude as well as the direction of 
the differences, the Wilcoxen matched-pairs 
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signed-ranks test seemed to be the most useful 
tool (3:75). Utilizing this method, the null hypoth- 
esis assumes the sum of the positive ranks will 
equal the sum of the negative ranks. If, on the 
other hand, a difference of magnitude is found 
between sums, it constitutes evidence for the re- 
jection of the null hypothesis that the two sets of 
measurements are from the same population 
(2:360). 

Comparison of the three groups was aided by 
the computation of the Kruskal-Wallis one-way 
analysis of variance (3:184-94). This application 
is consistent with the use of nonparametric statis- 
tics with more than two samples. It has power- 


efficiency f= 95.5 percent, when compared 


with the F-test, the most powerful parametric 
test (3:194). 
Findings 

Table 1 summarizes the findings resulting from 
the application of the Wilcoxen test to the com- 
bined data from Flanders’ Categories 1, 2, 8, and 
4, which constitute the index of “indirective teach- 
ing influence.” 

In analyzing the data in Table 1, the most per- 
tinent finding was the significant increase in fre- 
quency of “indirect teaching influence” demon- 
strated by the video experimental group. The 
change, in this case gain, was found to be signifi- 
cant at the .01 level of confidence. The measured 
gain scores for this variable were not statistically 
significant for the audio experimental and control 
groups. 

Combining the data from Categories 8 and 9 
produced the index of “student talk.” As indicated 


Table 1—Comparison of Wileoxen T Values for Increase 
in Non-directive Teaching Influence as Coded by Flanders’ 
Verbal Interaction Categories 1, 2, 3, and 4 Between the 
Groups 


eee 


Number 
of Calcu- 

Student Positive Negativelated 
Groups Teachers Value Value T Value 
Sine E em nS gS PAS Se 
Video 8 35 1 1% 
Audio 8 16 20 16 
Control 8 29 i i 


èT Value required for significance at 
.05 level was 4 or less for each group. 


*T Value statistically significant at 
the .05 level of confidence. 
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Table 2.—Comparison of the Wilcoxen T Values for In- 
crease in Student Talk as Coded by Flanders’ Verbal Inter- 
action Categories 8 and 9 Between the Groups 


Number 
of Calcu- 
Student Positive Negativelated 


Groups Teachers Value Value T Value* 
pe pea Ste M a e e 
Video 8 32 4 

Audio 8 31 5 5 
Control 8 31 5 5 


aT Value required for significance at 
.05 level was 4 or less for each group. 


in Table 2, the change and/or gain, was in a posi- 
tive direction for all three groups. However, the 
amount of gain proved to be statistically signifi- 
cant in only the video experimental group. The 
calculated Wilcoxen T value of 4 for the video 
group was significant at .05 level of confidence. 

“Direct teacher influence” which consists of 
data from combined categories 5, 6, and 7 de- 
creased during the investigation period for all 
three groups. While a decrease in “direct teacher 
influence” resulted for all groups, only the de- 
erease found within the video experimental group 
was significant at the .05 level of confidence. 


Table 3.—Comparison of Wilcoxen T Values of Decrease in 
“Direct Teacher Influence” as Coded by Flanders’ Verbal 
Interaction Categories 5, 6, and 7 Between the Groups 


ii AA AES E a 
2 ee 


Number 
of Calcu- 


Student Positive Negativelated 


Groups Teachers Value Value T Value® 
Video 8 2 34 

Audio 8 10 26 10 
Control 8 7 29 F 


aT Value required for significance at 
.05 level was 4 or less for each group. 


Since the Flanders’ Verbal Interaction instru- 
ment classifies the total verbal interaction taking 
place in a classroom into one of ten descriptive 
categories, it seemed logical to assume that if 
“student talk” and “indirect teacher influence” in- 
creased significantly for the video experimental 
group, then “teacher lecture” would decrease sig- 
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nificantly. Table 4 presents data to substantiate 
this assumption. The decrease in “teacher lecture,” 
Flanders’ category 5 for the video group was 
found to be significant at the .05 level. Compari- 
sons of the pretreatment scores with the post- 
treatment scores for the audio experimental and 
control groups were not significant. 


Table 4.—Comparison of Wilcoxen T Values for Decrease 
in Teacher Lecture as Coded by Flanders’ Verbal Inter- 
action Category 5 Between the Groups 


Number 


of Calcu- 
Student Positive Negativelated 


Groups Teachers Value Value T Value? 
D ae ne 
Video 8 2 34 2 
Audio 8 10 26 10 
Control 8 9 27 9 


2T Value required for significance at 
+05 level was 4 or less for each group. 


Conclusions 


Based upon the previously stated findings, the 
following conclusions appear justified. 


1. The technique of video recording student 
teachers in the act of teaching, and utilizing 
the recorded teaching sequence as feedback 
as a supplement to the regular supervisory 
procedures, tends to change some aspects of 
the student teachers’ instructional behavior. 
Specifically, the evidence indicates that the 
student teachers receiving video feedback 
utilize less “direct teaching influence” and 
more “indirect teaching influence” as cate- 


gorized by Flanders’ Verbal Interaction 
Analysis System. 


2. Utilizing the process of audio recording stu- 
dent teachers in the act of teaching and sub- 
sequently studying the recorded teaching se- 
quence with the supervising teacher, effects 
some change in the instructional behavior of 
the student teacher. However, it was evi- 
denced in this study, that within the audio 
group, the magnitude of change in the stu- 
dent teachers’ instructional behavior was not 
statistically significant. 


3. The magnitude of the directional change is 
greater for those student teachers receiving 
video or audio recorded feedback than the 
magnitude of change in the control group. 
However, the difference in the magnitude of 
change in each of Flanders’ ten categories 
between the three groups was not statisti- 
cally significant. 


Acknowledging the need to provide more effec- 
tive supervisory feedback to aid student teachers 
in their professional training, it seems reasonable 
to infer from this study that utilizing video re- 
corded classroom interaction as part of the super- 
visory process produces positive results. 


FOOTNOTE 


1, The research reported herein was supported through 
the Cooperative Research Program, Small Grants of 
the Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 
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districts they exceeded the state average by $137.00 and 
$20.00. Taken together school districts with humanities 
Programs spent some $54.00 more per pupil than the state 
average, 

7 The humanities are very broad. Areas of knowledge 
included in over one-third of the programs were literature, 
Social studies, art, and music. Areas included in over 10 
percent were drama, religion, and architecture, Other areas 
mentioned by smaller percentages were dance, science, and 


5 Teaching eh Aa haah iE used in humanities 
rograms emphasize indivi effort, and some 
degree of intellectual freedom for the student, Procedures 
used in over 50 percent of ing programs are inde- 


» oral reports, media center work, small 
teaching, 


l 
i 


In the state of Ohio, the following generalizations can be 
made regarding humanities programs: 

(1) These are found in all kinds and sizes of school 
districts ; 

(2) Most programs in the humanities are secondary. 
but a few are elementary; th 

(3) School districts with programs in the humanities 
tend to spend more per pupil than other districts of 
the same type; and ~ 

(4) Programs in the humanities tend to emphasize a 
wide variety of materials and procedures, with 
emphasis placed upon independent study and indi- 
vidual effort.—Daniel S. Parkinson, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. 


Footnote 


The complete research report may be obtained by writing 
to Dr. Daniel S. Parkinson, 305 McGuffey Hall, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio 45056, 


FIELD NEWS 


A PROJECT INTENDED TO STIMULATE the teaching 
of behavioral sciences in grades 1 and 2, with the 
expectation that eventually behavioral sciences will be 
taught throughout the elementary grades, is under way 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. The project 
is titled “Teaching Children About Human Behavior” 
and is under the direction of Sheldon R. Roen, Associate 
Professor of Psychology and Education. The project is 
funded by the National Institute of Mental Health. 

Professor Roen sees several compelling reasons for 
incorporating the behavioral sciences into this school 
program at an carly age. First of all, the behavioral 
sciences bridges the much discussed chasm between the 
“two cultures” showing the concerns of both the hu- 
manities and the pure sciences, Secondly, at least as 
many basic, useful skills and knowledge are obtained 
from studying the behavioral sciences as from the 
humanities in pure science. The language of the be- 
havioral sciences helps the children learn to express 
verbally their experiences and emotions, helps them to 
realize that such concepts as hostility, poverty, or power, 
for example, are appropriate for discussion. With the 
present demand for relevance in school curriculum, the 
behavioral sciences could provide immediate, significant 
relevance. 

Thirdly, the behavioral science program in school can 
provide a major avenue of primary prevention of psy- 
chiatric disorders and maladjustment. The more children 
know about themselves and their total environment, 
according to Roen, the more able they will be to handle 
their lives, By legitimizing for children such topics as 
the nature of prejudice, how personality relates to so- 
cial class and culture, defensive strategies employed by 
people, and disadvantaged situations, he hopes to in 
crease their understanding and decrease their sense of 
alienation. 

Roen and his aids, Stephen V. Gullo, a doctoral stu- 
dent in developmental psychology, and Claus Frank, 
a doctoral student in clinical psychology, plan to de- 
velop a “naturalistic curriculum” based on their study 
of the developmental sequence of children’s interest in 
behavior. They will undertake a Piaget-type analysis 
of children’s concepts in the area of understanding and 
behavior, prior to creating actual lessons based on their 
research. The creation of these lessons will be the focus 
of a seminar which Roen is teaching this year at Teach- 
ers College. Open only to classroom teachers of the 
first and second grades, the seminar will provide them, 
during the first semester, with the opportunity to de- 
velop lessons in the behavioral sciences, using the re- 
search findings of Roen and his staff. During the second 
semester, they will try out the new lessons in the class- 


room. 
* * * € & ¢ 


TWO COMMUNITY COLLEGES HAVE JOINED the 
consortium working cooperatively with the Regional 
Educational Laboratory for the Carolinas and Virginia 
(RELCV) to improve classroom instruction. The ex- 
pansion increases the number of 2-year institutions in 
the group from seventeen to nineteen, The two new 
colleges are the College of the Albemarle, Elizabeth 
City, N. C.; and Wayne Community College, Golds- 
boro, N. C. 


Willard E. North 
Central Missouri State College 


RELCV conducts workshops for faculty members at 
the nineteen consortium schools on the “system's ap- 
proach” to individualize instruction. This approach uses 
behavioral objectives, criterion-referenced tests, and a 
variety of teaching techniques to enable students to learn 
at their own pace. It also incorporates a process for 
revising instruction when students do not accomplish 
course objectives. The laboratory also holds conferences 
for trustees, presidents, deans, and other key admin- 
istrators on how they can stimulate and support efforts 
by faculty members to individualize instruction, 

Each of the cooperating colleges has appointed an 
Educational Development Officer (EDO) who serves as 
the on-campus contact for the laboratory. The EDO 
assists faculty members in evaluating the effectiveness 
of the classroom instruction and by conducting on- 
campus workshops on the systems approach for new 
faculty members, He assists administrators by con- 
ducting institutional research related to the academic 
program, so that administrators’ decisions dealing with 
instruction can be based on accurate information. 
RELCV’s Junior and Community College Division has 
now trained more than 1,500 faculty members in the 
“system’s approach” to instruction, Teacher training 
materials developed by the laboratory have been pub- 
lished by Westinghouse Learning Corporation and the 
Educational Resources Information Center, 

» . PAP coh . 

INFORMATION SYSTEMS: CUREN iekea 
ments and Future Expansion, p! a 
l-day seminar for congressional members and their 
staffs on the promises and problems of information 
systems, is available from the American Federation of 
Information ing Press, The volume covers a wide 
range of topics related to information systems and in- 
cludes such areas as: Applications in Political 
Science; Communications and Future Information Sys- 
tems; and mesos igre een The 
volume contains the complete papers pre- 
sented at a 1-day conference in Washington, D. C., 
sponsored by AFIPS and the Association for Computing 
Machinery (ACM). The purpose of the seminar was 
to acquaint congressional members and their staffs with 
the current problems and future developments in in- 
formation systems and to lay the groundwork for a 
continuing dialogue between the Congress and the com- 
puting and information systems profession. Contribu- 
ting autors include: J. D. Aron, Federation Systems 
Center, IBM; Robert Lee Chartrand, Legislative Refer- 
ence Library, Library of Congress; Lewis Feldner, 
Business Planning, On-Line Computer Corporation; 
Kenneth Janda, Department of Political Science, North- 
western University; Marvin Kornbluh, Lecturer and 
Consultant; and Andrew J. Lipinski, Research Fellow, 
the Institute for the Future. 

Copies may be ordered from the AFIPS Press, 210 
Summit Avenue, Montvale, New Jersey 07645. The cost 
is $5.00 per copy. 

* * * *& * * 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY HAS BEEN SELECTED to 
receive grants from the Carnegie Foundation to support 
development of a Doctor of Arts (DA) degree pro- 
gram, This program will be initiated at Lehigh begin- 
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ning with the fall semester of the 1971-72 academic 

year. It is anticipated that the first students will re- 

ceive the degree in June 1974. 

The Department of Psychology, of which Dr. Francis 
J. Wuest is chairman, will be the first academic depart- 
ment at Lehigh to install the program, The Department 
of Government and the College of Business and Eco- 
nomies are currently preparing proposals for DA pro- 
grams. 

The Carnegie Grant, according to Dr. Wuest who has 
been appointed coordinator of the DA program at 
Lehigh, will be used for curriculum development, estab- 
lishment of an intern program, and liaison with area 
colleges, training in interpersonal awareness, and con- 
ferences on teacher training. The DA program will 
focus on the preparation for teaching but will not ex- 
clude a research emphasis. 

* * * * + * 

SOCIAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE: Implica- 
tions for Education, edited by Phillip K. Piele, Terry 
L. Eidell, and Stewart C. Smith, is now available from 
the Center for Advanced Study of Educational Admin- 
istration at the University of Oregon. This monograph 
is divided into five parts, each part having a different 
author. Hach part presents a “state of the knowledge” 
paper devoted to some aspect of social and technological 
change having direct implications for education. 

In Part I, Willis W. Harmon presents a broad over- 
view of our changing society and its implications for 
the future of education. Richard C. Williams, in Part 
II, presents an analysis of internal and external con- 
ditions contributing to the rise of teacher militancy in 
the schools, This analysis is followed by description of 
three alternative models for improving the involvement 
of teachers in the decision-making process. In Part III, 
beginning the technological section of the monograph, 
Roger A. Kaufman seeks to promote a common under- 
standing among administrators as to the use of the 
system approach in solving educational problems. Mar- 
vin C. Alkin and James E. Bruno, in Part IV, discuss 
applications of systems approach to educational plan- 
ning. In Part V, John Evans discusses educational 
management information systems. 

Requests for Social and Technological Change: Impli- 
cations for Education should be addressed to Editor, 
ERIC Clearing House on Educational Management, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 97403. 

* * * * * + 


A NEW PROGRAM OFFERED JOINTLY by the Teacher 
Corps and the Peace Corps makes it possible to obtain 
a teacher certificate, a master’s degree, and a job over- 
seas. The Teacher Corps and the Peace Corps have re- 
cently agreed to establish a program which will prepare 
teachers for programs of educational change both in 
this country and in developing nations overseas. In the 
new program, college graduates will spend approxi- 
mately 1 year as Teacher Corps interns in a low-income 
area school while pursuing graduate study at a partici- 
pating university. Following this training, 2 years will 
be spent as a Peace Corps volunteer overseas teaching 
in Asia, Africa, Malaysia, or the Philippines. 

3 The Midwestern Teacher Corps Recruitment Center 
is especially interested in recruiting mathematics and 
science (physics and chemistry) majors to participate 
in the program assigned jointly to Texas Southern 
University in Houston and in Sierra Leone, West 
Africa, Following an internship in Houston, the volun- 
teer will receive 3 months of Peace Corps orientation 
in Sierra Leone. Requirements for completion of the 
master’s degree will be completed with special courses, 
summer seminars, and independent study while serving 
as a Peace Corps volunteer, 

The combined 3-year service is expected to produce 
experienced and innovative specialists and teachers for 


the school systems cooperating in the internship pro- 
gram. 


RUE ON 


Those interested in more information and an appli- 
cation form should write to: Teacher Corps Recruit- 
ment and Referral, University of Nebraska at Omaha, 
Center for Urban Education, 3805 North 16th Street, 
Omaha, Nebraska 68110. 

* * * * > * 

FOR SOME TIME, THE TENNESSEE Higher Educa- 
tion Commission has been working on the development 
of better information for management of colleges and 
universities. Major efforts to date have been to get 
more planning information about students, and the work 
has been conducted within the framework of the Na- 
tional Management Information System being devel- 
oped by the Federal Government, To guide this effort, 
a new committee called the “Management Information 
Systems (MIS) Steering Committee” has been named 
by the Tennessee Higher Education Commission. 

The MIS Steering Committee will have the following 
functions: (1) to remain abreast of developments and 
demands at state, regional, and national levels for MIS; 
(2) to inform the administration of each institution of 
these developments; (3) to create, as needed, special 
committees to concentrate on each of the five manage- 
ment information components defined by the Western 
Interstate Commission for Higher Education (WICHE): 
students, faculty and staff, facilities, finance and 
courses, and a committee for investigating data process- 
ing resources and needs; (4) to provide advisory as- 
sistance to institutions and the Commission in the 
implementation of management information techniques. 
A group on Student Information Systems has already 
been working, and plans in this area are fairly well 
advanced for a statewide computerized system, Later, 
other task groups will work on information systems for 
finance, facilities, faculty and staff, and resource re- 
quirements prediction models, 

Dr. Jerry H. Rust, Jr., Associate Director for Fiscal 
Affairs, Tennessee Higher Education Commission and 
Mary Mayhew, Program Analyst for the Commission 
are coordinating this work, 

ka * * * * kod 

A REPORT ANALYZING PROGRAMS which utilized 
mobile facilities to provide preschool instruction has 
been prepared by Southeastern Educational Laboratory. 
SEL School Practices Report Number III, Preschool 
Instruction in Both Facilities; Description and Analysis 
by Jennifer Howse should be of interest to school offi- 
cials seeking alternative delivery systems for preschool 
and kindergarten programs. 

The major portion of the report is devoted to three 
programs in the Southeast: SEL Redimobile Project, 
Appalachia Early Childhood Education Program, and 
the Florida Migrant Education Program. These were 
the only programs using mobile units to deliver Im- 
structional programs to preschool children reported, in 
response to a survey of all states and trust territories. 
However, request to the preschool and elementary con- 
sultants of State Departments of Education located 2 
number of other programs using mobile facilities. for 
various instructional purposes, These are summarize . 

Copies of the report may be obtained by writing 
Southeastern Educational Laboratories, 3450 Inter- 
national Boulevard, Atlanta, Georgia 30354. 


Readers are invited to send items of research 
interest to Dr. Willard E. North, Central 
Missouri State College, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri 64093 
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